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AMERICAN. 


JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 


Vol. XXXIV, I. Whole No. 133. 


I.—THE DIALOGUE OF TACITUS. 

The preparation of a text and translation for the Loeb Classi¬ 
cal Library has sent me back to the Dialogus. It is just twenty 
years since my edition was published in the Clarendon Press 
Series, and in the interval the literature of the subject has grown 
very considerably. One might almost think that our generation 
had deliberately set itself to make amends for the neglect of 
previous times. Special studies have been undertaken in the 
learned journals; new editions have been produced; and above 
all fresh light has been thrown by quite recent discoveries on 
some at least of the problems which have made the Dialogus 
one of the puzzles of literary antiquity. I wish to speak in this 
paper of what can now be called with confidence the Hersfeld 
archetype, and of a recent attempt to use the new evidence that 
has come to light in support of a textual theory which I believe 
to be unfounded, and which must in any case be left to rest, 
as formerly, on internal evidence alone. 

In his monumental edition of the Dialogus, Gudeman fol¬ 
lowed Voigt in rejecting without hesitation (p. cxx, note 206) 
the tradition which ascribed the rediscovery of the minor works 
of Tacitus to Enoch of Ascoli. But this is a case where it would 
have been better not to be so positive. For not only is the tra¬ 
dition vindicated (and accepted now, by the way, by Gudeman 
himself), but a portion of the 10th century archetype recovered 
by Enoch at Hersfeld and brought by him to Italy has been 
found incorporated with a 15th century manuscript at Iesi. It 
seems hardly creditable to Italian scholarship that a codex so 
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important as that which turned up in a private library only ten 
years ago should have lain hid so long. If it had been reported 
earlier it would have saved much discussion. The incident is 
significant as showing that while scholars are busy looking in 
many lands for what is underground, somethings are still to be 
found above the surface in Italy itself. 

For the purposes of my edition published by the Oxford Press, 
I collated a somewhat neglected manuscript in the British Mu¬ 
seum, the Harleianus 2639, containing the Suetonius fragment 
and the Dialogue. The fact that the Suetonius comes first in 
this codex did not blind me to the importance of a note which 
I reported (p. lxxix) as occurring at the end of the text— 
Hie antiquissimum exemplar finit el hoc integrum videtur. The 
obvious inference from these words was that the Harleianus 
derived, either directly or indirectly, from an ancient manuscript 
which must have been the archetype of the two lost codices that 
are known as X and Y. And as the Harleianus was written in 
Italy, it seemed reasonable to conclude that it was no mere copy 
of an ancient original that Enoch brought from Hersfeld, but the 
antiquissimum exemplar itself. 

This view turns out now to be amply justified by the facts. 
The Suetonius fragment was the last of four treatises contained 
in the Hersfeld original, the other three being (1) The Germania, 
(2) The Agricola, and (3) The Dialogus. It was in 1901 that 
Sabbadini announced 1 the discovery in an Ambrosian MS. (R. 
88 sup. f. 112) of certain references entered in his diary by Pier 
Candido Decembrio (1399-1477), about the time of Enoch’s re¬ 
turn from the mission on which he had been sent in search of 
manuscripts. The entry begins with the words “ Cornelii taciti 
liber reperitur Rome visus 1455 de Origine et situ Germanie”. 
It was in 1451 that Pope Nicholas V had sent Enoch into North* 
ern Europe, and this note makes it certain that he was back at 
Rome in 1455, bringing his sheaves with him. Decembrio quotes 
the beginning and end of the Germania, which he describes as a 
codex in double columns, containing 12 folia,— 14 opus est folio- 
rum XII in columnellis ”. The Agricola is next described in 
the same way, and is said to have been comprised in 14 folia. 
The account given of the Dialogus, which comes next, must be 
quoted almost as it stands : 44 Cornelii taciti dialogus de oratori- 

1 Rivista di fil. class. XXIX (1901) p. 262 sq. 
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bus. Incipit: Sepe ex me requiris . ora/oris retineat: 

Opus foliorum XIIII in columnellis. Post hec deficiunt sex 
folia, nam finit: quam ingentibus verbis prosequuntur} Cum 
adveros iudices ventum. Deinde sequitur: rem cogitate nihil 
abiectum nihil humile. Post hec sequuntur folia duo cum 
dimidio, et finit: Cum adrisissent discessimus ”. 

The fourth and last treatise is described as “ Suetonii tran- 
quilli de grammaticis et rhetoribus liber”, in seven folia. In 
connection with an argument which will be developed later, it 
may be important to remark here that in citing the concluding 
portion of this treatise Decembrio must have read clearly in his 
archetype the words proconsulem and conspectu, which after- 
wards became corrupted, the former into personalem A B, and 
the latter into ypseum A, ip sen B. This suggests that the com¬ 
pendia which have been noted as characteristic of the text may 
have been due, not to the Hersfeld archetype, but to X, the lost 
original of A and B. 

The discovery of Decembrio’s note would have sufficed to 
vindicate the tradition of Enoch’s connection with the Hersfeld 
codex. But the sequel is even more remarkable. Only a year or 
two after Sabbadini made his communication, the discovery was 
announced fas a matter of fact, at the International Congress of 
Historians held at Rome in 1903) in the library of Count Gugli- 
elrai-Balleani at Iesi, in the district of Ancona, of a 15th century 
codex in which is incorporated a portion (one whole quaternion) 
of the Agricola, which obviously formed part of the “ antiquis- 
simum exemplar” brought from Hersfeld to Rome in 1455.* 

The new evidence is being invoked to settle two important 
textual problems, first the extent and nature of the great lacuna 
at the end of ch. 35, and secondly the suggestion, which has re¬ 
ceived much support, that a second lacuna must be assumed in 
the text after the words faces admovebant in 40, 7 (Teubner 
text). It seems to me that in regard to the former of these two 
problems no certain result has yet been reached, while as to the 
second the facts have been altogether wrongly interpreted. 

1 Incidentally this establishes the reading prosequantur (prosequuntur A 6 
E V *: persequuntur H V: persequimur D: persequntur C A). 

*See Annibaldi, L’Agricola e La Germania di Cornelio Tacito nel MS. La¬ 
tino N. 8 della biblioteca del Conte G-Balleani in Iesi, Citti di Castello, 
1907, and the same editor’s La Germania, Leipsig, 1910; also Wissowa’s pref¬ 
ace to the Leiden facsimile (Sijthoff, Leiden, 1907). 
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Let me take the second first. The view set forth in the intro¬ 
duction to my edition of the Dialogue is the traditional and con¬ 
servative one, viz: that chs. 36 to 41 form a continuous whole and 
must be credited to one speaker, Maternus. That there are repe¬ 
titions in his discourse, and even redundancies, must be admitted; 
the speaker shows that he is conscious of them himself (e. g. ut 
subinde admoneo 37, 31), and they seem to have been motived 
by what had been said, probably by Secundus as well as by 
Messalla, in that part of the debate which has been lost in the 
great lacuna. But the critics go too far in my opinion when they 
speak of contradictions 1 in addition to repetitions,—some of 
them even vainly endeavoring to make out that there are incon¬ 
sistencies between what Maternus says here of the scope of re¬ 
publican oratory and the ideal which he describes in the speech 
he made at the opening of the discussion on the comparative 
merits of oratory and poetry. 

Now as to the MS. evidence. In Classical Philology, Vol. 7, 
No. 4, pages 412-419 (October, 1912,) Dr. Alfred Gudeman sets 
forth what he believes to be an “ amazing confirmation ” of the 
theory that a second lacuna must be assumed in the text after ch. 
40, 7. It is well known that such lacunae do not usually occur 
at the end of a sentence, as is the case here, and the theory in 
question would be greatly strengthened if it were possible to 
show that the words “ faces admovebant ”, which close the sen¬ 
tence, occurred at the foot of the verso of a page in the arche¬ 
type; the loss of the succeeding folio may easily then have given 
rise to a lacuna not noticed by the next copyist,—especially if 
he found the following page beginning with the new sentence, 
Non de olios a, etc., which of course is pure supposition. In order 
to furnish the necessary proof Dr. Gudeman assumes that the 
words with which ch. 36 now begins, “ Rem cogitant ”, were at 
the beginning of the page in the archetype which followed the 
great lacuna. This assumption (unlike the one in regard to Non 
de oliosa , etc.) he is probably entitled to make, as the most likely 
theory about the great lacuna is that it was caused by the actual 
loss or the total disfigurement of certain complete folia in the 
original. 

1 The best statement of the argument under this head will be found in the 
Preface to the edition by C. John (Weidmann, Berlin, 1899) P* 39 sqq* See 
on the other hand my edition, Introd. p. xxxviii sqq.; and cp. Hendrickson in 
Am. J. Ph. xvi (1895) pp. 84-86. 
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Arguing from these premises Dr. Gudeman takes the diplomatic 
edition of the text of the Agricola published by Annibaldi, and 
founds on it his alleged proof that the portion of the Dialogue 
from ch. 36 to “ faces admovebant ” at ch. 40, 7, would make 
exactly two folia or four pages of the archetype. Having pre¬ 
sented the case so that we are bound to suppose that a leaf may 
have been accidentally lost “ at the precise juncture where the 
strongest of internal reasons pointed to an interruption of the 
context ” he calls it a “ coincidence too marvelous for credence ”, 
and proceeds to establish the theory by the processes of arith¬ 
metic. I shall not be doing Dr. Gudeman any injustice if 1 
briefly summarize his argument as follows: An average page of 
the Agricola MS. as printed in Annibaldi’s diplomatic reproduc¬ 
tion contained 282 cm. of text. Two folia, therefore, or four 
pages, would contain 1128 cm. of text. Now the entire length 
of the text of the Dialogue as printed in the Teubner edition 
from chs. 36 to 40, 7 is 1025.4 cm., 1 but as 1 cm. of this edition 
is equal to 1.1 cm. of the archetype the same amount of text 
covered 1127.94 cm. in the MS. “ Dividing this total by 282, the 
number of cm. to a page, we And that chs. 36 to 40,6 [7] took up 
3.999, or exactly 4 complete pages in the codex Hersfeldensis ”. 
If this calculation were correct Dr. Gudeman might certainly be 
excused for regarding the fractional difference as quite insignifi¬ 
cant, amounting as it does to less than a single letter. He would 
have proved in fact that, as the verso of the second folio must 
have finished with the words faces admovebant at 40, 7, the 
lacuna postulated at that point in the text by Heumann, Andresen, 
John, and others must have been caused by the actual loss of a 
leaf or leaves in the archetype. 

Unfortunately the calculation does not hold. In the first place 
let me call attention to the fact that it is based on averages, a 
somewhat slender foundation for a process claiming such arith¬ 
metical exactitude. The Teubner text is of course a known 
quantity: a full line measures 8.5 cm. But the case is different 
with the written text of the Agricola as it is preserved for us in 
the surviving quaternion of the archetype now found imbedded 

1 1 am giving Dr. Gademan the benefit of his own figures, but am bound at 
the same time to report that my measurements are different. Taking the 
Teubner text as it is printed in the 1901 edition I find 127 full lines (plus 
four spaces for capital letters) from ch. 36 to ch. 40, 7, and this gives at 8.5 
cm. per line 1079*5 cm., not 1025*4* 
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in the codex Aesinus, which, by the way, doesnot yield the same 
measurements as Annibaldi’s diplomatic reproduction. Dr. 
Gudeman gets his 282 cm. per page by calculating the length of 
a column line in Annibaldi’s printed text as varying from 4.4 to 
4.85 cm. or of a double line as varying between 8.8 and 9.7 cm., 
the grand average being 9.4 cm. As there are 30 lines to the 
page he multiplies 9.4 by 30 and gets 282. 

Believing Gudeman’s results to be as important as they are 
certainly remarkable, I set about to verify them, and resolved 
not to rely upon averages for the MS. lines as reproduced by 
Annibaldi, but to proceed by the method of actual measurement 
of his text. I find that the content of each of the 16 pages which 
make up the quaternion varies from 276.1 to 303.5 cm., and that 
the average is therefore not 282 cm., but 290.1, which would give 
nearly one Teubner line more for each page, and which for the 
four pages taken together increases the resulting difference from 
the single letter reported by Gudeman to 3J Teubner lines, at the 
very least. 

This, however, while establishing a doubt, would not in itself 
be sufficient to dispose of Dr. Gudeman’s argument. The varia¬ 
tions of script from one page to another of a manuscript are 
known to be considerable, and on the supposition that the copyist 
of the Dialogue was the same as the copyist of the Agricola, or 
at least that he was writing in the same style, it may be admitted 
that the text of chs. 36 to 40, 7 would go approximately into 
four pages of the MS. 1 

But the next consideration which I have to bring forward is 
altogether fatal to Dr. Gudeman’s theory. The note in Decem- 
brio’s diary states that in the archetype the great lacuna was 
followed by 2^ folia, or five pages: “post hec sequuntur folia 
duo cum dimidio. etfinit : Cum adrisissentdiscessimus” . Four 
of these five pages Gudeman has accounted for by supposing 
that they contained the text of the Dialogue from chs. 36 to- 
40, 7. We have thus one page left. But the remaining text of 

1 My calculation is that the Agricola quaternion is contained in 491 full 
lines of the Teubner text. Two folia (or a quarter of a quaternion) would 
therefore go into 122 lines. As a matter of fact there are 127 full Teub¬ 
ner lines from ch. 36 to 40, 7, which would go into two folia if we allow 
31 Yi Teubner lines to each page here, instead of 30^ lines, which is the 
average for the Agricola quaternion. It may be noted that there are more 
chapters in the Agricola text, while the Dialogue is more continuous. 
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the Dialogue cannot by any stretch, either of imagination or of 
arithmetic, go into one page calculated on the same basis as the 
other four. My estimate is that with a colophon three folia, or 
six full pages, of the Agricola type would be needed to take in 
the 182 Teubner lines of the Dialogue from ch. 36 to the end. 
This is inconsistent with Decembrio’s note, “folia duo cum 
dimidio”, which we must take to be correct. Gudeman’s arith¬ 
metical processes must be applied to the fifth page equally with 
the other four, and the grounds on which he bases what he calls 
a “surprising result” in regard to these are found completely to 
collapse when we come to deal with the remainder of the text. 

The possibility may occur to some that Decembrio may 
have given an inaccurate report when he wrote “ folia duo 
cum dimidio ”, and that he may have failed to include in 
his reckoning what may have been the verso of a leaf imme¬ 
diately preceding, making six pages in all instead of five. 
This would involve the explanation that the great lacuna was 
caused not by the actual loss of folia, but by their disfigure¬ 
ment, and that the text again becomes legible on the verso of 
the sixth page (post hec deficiunt sex folia), beginning with 
the words “ rem cogitant ”. Such a hypothesis, while it would 
find room for the remainder of the text, is excluded by a fresh 
proof which may be held to point in a different direction in any 
attempt to estimate for the lost archetype of the Dialogue the 
amount of Teubner text that may have gone to the MS. page. 
Decembrio’s note says that the Germania was contained in 12 
folia, reproduced in the codex Aesinus by only 10 folia. 1 We 
need not have any difficulty here in accepting Decembrio’s state¬ 
ment as absolutely correct. A comparison of the Germania text 
with the surviving quaternion of the Agricola makes it easily 
possible to reconstruct the archetype on the basis of Decembrio’s 
12 folia. Decembrio’s note tells us next that the Agricola was 
contained in 14 folia. There is more difficulty here, but the 
important fact to note is that while the body of the work sur¬ 
viving in the old quaternion (13.2—40.6) is fully accounted for, 
and while careful calculation shows that the first four folia, no 

*The copyist of the Germania in the codex Aesinus got btf additional 
Teubner lines into what is now 69'; if he did the same, as seems to be the 
fact, in each of his ten folia, or twenty pages, he would gain about 12s lines— 
just the equivalent of the two folia by which he reduced the size of the 

archetype. 
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longer extant, must have been written on pretty much the same 
scale, the case is different with the last two folia. It may even 
be significant that the last pages of the old quaternion have a 
. somewhat larger content than most of the others. The seventh 
folio (63) has 291 cm. on the recto, and on the verso 297.9. The 
eighth (63) has on the recto 300.6 cm. and on the verso 294.5. 
Then follows a very considerable jump. Fortunately for us what 
was originally page 64 of the Agricola is still preserved, the 
writing having first been erased for the purpose of receiving the 
text of the Germania, where it is now page 69. In regard to this 
page the fact becomes of first-class importance that its content 
was greater than that of the Agricola pages upon which Gude- 
man’s whole argument is based by no fewer than 6} addi¬ 
tional Teubner lines. In centimetres the increase is from 294.5 
in 63 T to 352.3 in 64'. The erased portion of the Agricola con¬ 
tained 37 lines of Teubner text 1 and the portion of the Germania 
substituted for it, as may be seen from the facsimile given in 
Annibaldi’s edition, has just about the same amount. Annibaldi 
in fact has already noted (see his Germania, page 24), “ that the 
script of the last pages of the Agricola was different from that 
of the preserved quaternion; it was finer and closer and each line t 
therefore , contained a larger number of letters ”. In his opinion, 
we have here a clear case of a different hand. 

For the Dialogue these observations come to have the highest 
possible significance. Taking 290.1 as the average number of 
cm. for each page of the old quaternion, we are able to square 
our calculations with Decembrio’s note, both for the preceding 
part of the Agricola and for the whole of the Germania. In the 
old quaternion there are 491 full Teubner lines. This gives an 
average of 30! lines for every page of the MS. But towards 
the end of the quaternion, as remarked above, and still more 
after it, conditions begin to change. The first folio after the 
quaternion (64 r ) we find to have contained no fewer than 37 
lines of the Teubner text of the Agricola. Following Annibaldi, 
who makes his calculations on the basis of the erasures still 
traceable in the MS., I am able to report that the original 64* con- 

1 Annibaldi tells us that page 64' of the original Agricola text, now erased, 
contained the parts from ad Agricolam in 40, 6 to qtd iturus in 42, 4.—fully 
37 Teubner lines. Compare his L*Agricola, etc. (1907), p. 138, with the 
facsimile given in his more recent Germania (1910). 
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tained 32 lines and 65 35 lines of Teubner text, while the last 
page of all, 65 T , has 32 lines even without the colophon. 

The bearing of these calculations on the Dialogue is this. 
Decembrio’s note states that up to the great lacuna the text of 
this treatise was contained in 14 folia, or 28 pages. These pages 
must have been similar in character, not—as Gudeman wrongly 
imagines—to those folia of the Agricola which had the least 
content, but to those which had the greatest. We have seen how 
Gudeman’s calculation breaks down entirely in regard to the 
last 2k folia of the Dialogue, and it is found to be equally in¬ 
applicable to the first 14. I estimate that not 14 folia, but at the 
very least 15$ (with some additional space for capital letters), 
would be required for the amount of Teubner text that comes 
before the great lacuna, calculated at anything like 290.1 cm. to 
the manuscript page and say 30$ lines of Teubner text. This 
may be shown by the following proof: The Agricola quaternion 
contains, as has been said, 491 full lines of Teubner text; this 
gives us 122$ lines for 2 folia, or 4 pages. Multiplying by 7 
to get Decern brio’s fourteen folia we get 859$ Teubner lines, 
or with a deduction for the space that would be occupied by the 
title of the Dialogue, say, 850 lines. But the Dialogue contains, 
up to the great lacuna, 939 full lines of Teubner text, and we are 
therefore left with a residuum of 89 lines,—pretty nearly the 
equivalent of 1} folia, or three pages, making 15} folia in 
all. For the first 14 folia of the Dialogue it becomes necessary 
therefore to postulate an archetype which contained the equiva¬ 
lent of 34 full Teubner lines to the page, instead of 30$, as in 
the case of the Agricola quaternion. Our conclusion must be 
that the Dialogue was written in the style of the last two folia of 
the Agricola, and not in that of the extant quaternion. 1 

Moreover the same argument holds also in regard to the Sue¬ 
tonius fragment, which must have been written in pretty much 
the same script as the Dialogue—certainly not in that of the 

1 A minor proof of this conclusion may be cited here. In quoting from the 
Dialogue to show where the lacuna begins, Decembrio’s note contains the 
words quam ingentibus verbis prosequuntur . Cum ad verot indices ventum .... 
Here quam is for numquam —the num having formed part of the previous line. 
I therefore take quam ... prosequuntur as having formed one line in the arche¬ 
type. With the usual contraction, ingeniib., this line contains 30 letters, 
which is the normal number, as may be seen from Annibaldi’s facsimile of 

69 r . 
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Agricola quaternion. Decembrio’s note assigns to it seven 
folia, and indicates that it finished abruptly with only a few lines 
in the last column. Now, whereas the Agricola quaternion con¬ 
tains about 491 full Teubner lines, the Suetonius fragment has 
considerably over 500, and these would certainly have required 
at least a full quaternion (i. e. 16 pages and more, instead of less 
than 14) if they had been written m the same style. 1 

We may now take our main conclusion as sufficiently estab¬ 
lished. There were two hands, not one, in the Hersfeldensis, 
and Gudeman’s laborious argument, depending as it does on 
identity or the closest similarity of script, falls to the ground. 

The two folios that were added to the third quaternion to 
complete the Agricola are an important factor in the new state¬ 
ment of the case. They are almost enough in themselves to 
invalidate the assumption that one and the same scribe was 
entrusted with the making of the whole codex. In that case, he 
would infallibly have carried forward the text of the Agricola 
into the fourth quaternion, in which he had to copy the Dialogus. 
He would, in fact, have made his transcript continuous. If the 
Agricola had been the last of the four treatises comprised in the 
Hersfeldensis, instead of the second, the addition of two folia to 
complete the text, instead of a new quaternion, would have been 
quite intelligible. But Decembrio’s note is decisive on this point. 
It describes the codex as he saw it in Rome in 1455. I do not 
attach much importance to the fact that (Wissowa, p. ii) the 
inventory supplied to Poggio by the Hersfeld monk, as quoted 
by Antonius Panormita in 1426, shows the treatise of Frontinus 
“ de aquae duclibus ” intervening between the Agricola and the 
Dialogus. The citation is faulty in other respects. The impor¬ 
tant point for us is that it confirms the order of the treatises as 
given in Decembrio’s note—(1) Germania, (2) Agricola, (3) Dia¬ 
logus, (4) Suetonius. Otherwise we might have been inclined to 
suspect, from the order in which they occur in many MSS., that 

1 Another method of stating the argument is to take the Leiden facsimile, 
and note that whereas the fourteen folios of the Dialogus in the Hersfeld 
original need over 48 pages in the Leidensis (and correspondingly the “ folia 
duo cum dimidio” more than 8 pages, and the seven Suetonius folios 25, 
counting the index), no more than 32 pages are required to contain all the 12 
folios of the Germania. If the Leidensis had contained the Agricola, it 
would have given its 14 folia in about 38 pages, as against 48 for the corres¬ 
ponding number of Dialogus folios. 
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the Suetonius originally came first. 1 In any case the Dialogus 
and Suetonius portion was evidently regarded as easily detach¬ 
able from the rest. These treatises are reproduced in several 
15th century MSS. independently of the Germania and the Agric¬ 
ola. They are not included in the codex Aesinus. The infer¬ 
ence must be that they were irrecoverably separated from the 
rest of the Hersfeldensis soon after its reappearance at Rome. 
The next owner of the codex after Enoch’s death in 1457 was 
Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini, afterwards Pius II (Wissowa, p. ix), 
and he seems to have kept as firm a hold on his property as 
Enoch himself had done. If he had permitted copies to be 
made, the Agricola would have come to light sooner than it did. 
As a matter of fact it is not included in either A or B, or even in 
the editio Spirensis, 1470. If a further separation had taken 
place, and if the Agricola had been detached from the Germania, 
that would help to explain how the last four folia of the latter 
treatise and the first four of the Agricola came to be separate— 
as we can see from the Iesi reproduction must have been the 
case. They formed, in fact, the second quaternion of the Hers¬ 
feldensis, which would have to be cut in two to effect the 
separation. 

But all this is speculation, and nothing short of the recovery of 
the lost portions of the Hersfeldensis could set the remaining 
questions at rest. We have seen that there must have been two 
scribes. Were they contemporary, or is it conceivable that the 
Hersfeld codex was composite, consisting of two portions, one 
written in the 10th and the other in the 13th century? An 
affirmative answer would make the transmission of the Dialogus, 
under the name of Tacitus, a greater mystery than ever. It 
would probably have to imply that a copyist in the 13th century 
added two folia to complete the text of a 10th century MS. of the 
Agricola, and then went on to transcribe the Dialogus and the 
Suetonius from some unknown original. 

It must suffice to state the conundrum without any further 
attempt to answer it. Annibaldi describes the two additional 
Agricola folios, which are now palimpsest, as considerably worn 
away and thinned by the process of rubbing, but he does not 
suggest any doubt as to their being an integral and original part 

1 The note in the Harleianus would still be quite appropriate, as indicating 
that there was no more of the Suetonius in the “antiquissimum exemplar”, 
and that the text was complete (‘hoc integrum Tidetur’). 
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of the ioth century Hersfeldensis. The 15th century copyist of 
the Aesinus used them, in accordance with a common practice, 
as an outside cover to stiffen the paper quires of his Germania. 

The only argument derivable from internal evidence that can 
be adduced in favor of the theory here broached is that editors 
have inferred, as a rule, from the condition of the text both of 
the Dialogus and of the Suetonius, that the archetype must have 
abounded in the compendia that were characteristic of the 13th 
century, wheteas the ioth century script in which the Agricola 
quaternion is written is singularly free from any except the 
usual contractions. I have suggested, on the other hand fp. 3), 
that the compendia in question may have been due, not to the 
archetype, but to one of the very few copies which its owner 
permitted to be transcribed directly from it. To speak more 
particularly of the Dialogus. All the existing 15th century MSS. 
are understood to have been derived from the Hersfeldensis 
through two intermediaries, X and Y, which are no longer extant. 
If what I may call the 2d portion of the Hersfeld codex was 13th 
century, there would be room for mistakes. On the other 
hand the large number of variants, traceable to compendia, that 
are found in a codex like the Vaticanus D, may be explained by 
the assumption that these compendia originated in some inter¬ 
mediate copy: the only puzzle is how a current script of the 15th 
century can have presented any real difficulty. 

I have left myself scarcely any room to speak of the second 
problem of the Dialogue, the length of the great lacuna. It is 
faithfully indicated in all the manuscripts, and the question is 
whether it occurred originally in the Hersfeld codex itself or in 
some predecessor. In the former case we should now be in a 
position to determine the real extent of the existing gap: in the 
latter, we should still be left to conjecture. 

Here again the new factor in the problem is Decembrio’s 
note. He tells us that there were 14 folia up to the words Cum 
ad veros indices venium in which the lacuna begins (ch. 35) and 
adds “ Post hec deficiunt sex 1 folia .. . Deinde sequitur: ‘ rem 

1 Students of the text of the Dialogus will note Decembrio’s agreement here 
with the Y tradition in cogitate and nihil (for cogitant and vel in X). The 
transposition of the vulgate nihil humiU nihil abiectum may be explained 
either as a reminiscence of Cicero (see my note ad loc.) or as the result of an 
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cogitare nihil abiectum , nihil humile \ Post hec sequuntur folia 
duo cum diaridio et finit: Cum adrisissentdt'scessimus”. 

This is a very definite statement by a careful observer, and it 
must mean that the lacuna began after the 14th folio, which 
must have been the 6th folio of the 5th quaternion in the Hers- 
feldensis. Moreover if we are to interpret Decembrio’s note 
as meaning that the codex had i6J folia and was minus 6, it 
is easy to calculate that the lacuna amounts to ^ of the whole 
treatise, or rather more than one-fourth. 

On the other hand the Vatican codex 1862 (A), has the 
marginal note “ hie desunt sex pagelle M , and the Leidensis (B) 
“ deerant in exemplari sex pagellae vetustate consumptae ”. 1 

call attention to the difference (though there may be very little 
in it) between B’s deerant and the present tense deficiunt , and 
desunt in the other two notes. The use of the present seems to 
point (certainly in the case of Decembrio) to first-hand observa¬ 
tion, whereas B is generally believed 1 to be a copy, not of the 
Hersfeld archetype, but of the transcript from that original made 
by Pontanus, to whom we must also attribute the words “ vetus¬ 
tate consumptae It is difficult to account for the discrepancy 
between “ folia ” on the one hand and “ pagellae ” on the other: 
if it is an affair of single pages, the extent of the lacuna may 
obviously be reduced by one-halt.* But was the missing portion 
indicated only by a note in the Hersfeld original, or were the 

nnintentional omission in the archetype in consequence of which one of the 
two nihil clauses was added above the line and was taken in by Decembrio 
at the wrong place. 

1 Massmann’s view, however (see his edition of the Germania, 1847), 
that the Leiden MS. was written by Pontanus himself, has recently been 
revived. I am informed by Prof. B. L. Ullman of the University of 
Pittsburgh that he has made a special study of this problem, and that 
he believes that most of the corrections and marginal notes in the Leiden 
MS. as well as those in other MSS. known to have been written by the 
same copyist, are all in the same hand as the text, viz., that of Pontanus. 
The text is in his most formal style, while the notes vary considerably. It 
should be stated also, as against Wissowa, that excripsit in the note on f. 47* 
of the Leiden codex (Iov. Pontanus Umber excripsit) means 'copied’, not 
‘ composed ’. 

* The number six is vouched for not only by Decembrio’s note (sex folia), 
but also by A B and E (sex paginae, or pagellae). On the other hand, when 
the copyist of Ven. says 4 hie deficiunt quattuor parvae pagellae it is obvious 
that the reference is to the MS. from which he was making his transcript. 
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folia actually there, though in such a condition that they could 
not be read ? Wissowa takes the former view, holding that the 
loss of the folia had already occurred in a predecessor of the 
Hersfeldensis. This enables him to reconstruct the second part 
of the archetype in three quaternions—16 folia for the Dialogue, 
with the last page on i r of the third quaternion, and the remain¬ 
ing 7 folia of that quaternion for the Suetonius fragment. I find 
great difficulty in accepting this reconstruction. It would of 
course dispose, more effectively than ever—so far as the Hersfeld 
codex is concerned—of the hypothesis of a second lacuna after 
40, 7, because if all the folia in that codex are accounted for in 
this way none can have been lost. But if it is correct, what are 
we to make of Pontanus’s description of the archetype? In 
another note on the verso of the 47th page of the Leidensis, he 
makes a further contribution to our knowledge of its condition, 
speaking again of Enoch’s search for libri, and referring obvi¬ 
ously to the Hersfeld archetype: “hos quanquam mendosos et 
imperfectos ad nos retulit”. If the codex Hersfeldensis was 
complete as regards its external form, and if the great lacuna 
which it had inherited from its predecessor was indicated only 
by a marginal note, why did Pontanus use such epithets as 
“ mendosos ” and “ imperfectos ” ? And what is the meaning ot 
' vetustate consumptae ’ in the marginal note in B at the end 
of ch. 35 ? 

It seems far more probable that the defective portion of the 
Dialogue was actually contained in the archetype as brought 
from Hersfeld to Rome, but in such a state ot disfigurement and 
mutilation that the folia could not be deciphered by a transcriber. 
The description of the codex given by Pontanus would seem to 
*- be too strongly colored if its main defect consisted merely in the 
fact that the Suetonius fragment finished abruptly in an uncom¬ 
pleted column,—with another note by Pontanus in the margin of 
his copy, 

“ Amplius repertum non est adhuc ”, 

W. Peterson. 
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II.—DERIVATIVES OF THE ROOT Stha IN 

COMPOSITION. 


II. 1 

Superlatives in -stho-s * standing’ (See AJPh. XXXI, 
409 sq.). 

43. I do not propose to rehearse my arguments here further 
than again to assert their semantic aptness. Skr .ydf-i-tfkas (see 
also £ 100) is not ill absolved by the definition ‘in-sacris-stans ’— 
of a steady sacrificer—and n$di-tfhas 1 proximus ’ by analysis as 
*na-sd-i ‘subsede’ (cf. Av.ajn^'prope’.loc. toIndo-Iran. a-zd-na- 
‘ in-sedev. Brugmann, Gr. 2. 2, 816) +*siha-s ‘stans’. In 
Homeric Syxt~<rro» the adverbial prius 1 prope’ demands, almost, 
if we exercise our common sense (see § 3), that we take -<rro* as 
a verbal, and in the common turn S 6 t r* tTyytoTov jr«Ao> avry the 
translation ‘ubi ei prope-stans erat ’ is perfectly adequate. Its 
propriety is its proof, and proof enough. What derivation could 
better suit the ordinal ending -sthos than from the verb ‘ to stand' ? 
And the propriety of the same ending for the superlative (often 
also ordinal, see AJ Ph. 31,404) is, as such things go, proof. The 
same may be said of the analysis of npo-rtpos as vor-fahrend (1. c. 
408 sq.), and of pri-or as * prae-iens ’ (ib. 423 sq.). Etymology, 
derivation, is the condition precedent to all phonetics, to all mor- 

*See A. J. P. XXXIII 377-400. To § 4a add § 42a; cf. §§ 6-8. I 
now explain the frequent deaspiration of stMi- as due to the case forms 
where - sthy- came into being. In Greek, we know, every y - became 
a rough breathing. This means that y - was itself aspirated = ky- (cf. also 
the Avestan doublet yat-—hya\ t where h- does not, in Bartholomae’s 
opinion, represent s, see his Woert., col. 1227). In the group -tthy- the 
aspiration of / was given up for the aspiration inherent in they. This per¬ 
fectly accounts for the preservation of th in apaflhi-hdn-, with invariable *, 
and its reduction to / in dyo' pasti-s (see § 62), where i varied in the flexion 
with y. It also accounts for the difference in point of aspiration between an 
apparently abstract stem like pdnifti- ‘Ians’ (?) and the superlative (§ 43) 
pdni-stha-s • in laude (?) Stans’. See also § IOO. —E. W. F. 
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phology, and our morphological explanations of the comparative 
and superlative have to be made to fit obvious etymologies. 
So it is with the phonetic laws. They are well used as “ receipts 
for etymologizing ”, standards of measurement, that is, but they 
depend on, are secondary to, the etymologies, to which they 
must be made to conform, and not conversely. 

Material Objects that Project: Prongs, Hooks, 
Barbs, Sticks, etc. 

44. Panini referred apa^ha- * barb-point ’ (cf. Vedic apa$hd-s 
* hook ’) to the root stha (see Wackernagel, ai. Gram. I. § 205 b. 
anm.) To justify Panini all we need to do is to bring forward 
Lith. aksti-s * spit, prong ’, akstinas — OBulg. oslinu * goad ’, of 
which the primary sense was ‘sharp-standing’. 1 In the Vedic 
form actually of record we have apa ‘ab ’ + akstho-s ‘sharp 
standing ’ (with k [not k] as in Lithuanian ; see further Walde*, 
s. v. acus ). In the $(h of apa-tfha- ‘ exstans ’ we have a tribute to 
the Vedic word of record, unless we follow Wackernagel (in 
which case we must write ap'-a%\ha-') and derive the posterius 
from *ak-tha -: ‘ goad ’ ( 1 . c. § 202 b.).* There is no sound 

reason, however, to exclude apa-$ha*s and pra-tfha-s from the 
group of words that show hyper-lingualism of the root stha - (see 
Wackernagel, § 205 c. anm.; § 206 b), and Panini is doubtless 
right as against Wackernagel (§ 206 b. anm.) in the analysis of 
amba-tfka- t name of a people. The analysis as atnb{h')as- (b as in 
ambu - or by deaspiration ?) ‘ water ’ + stha-s * habitans ’ may be 

1 Here cf. the Celtic base akto- 'goad* (? from aksto - § 12), and Welsh 
eithiw for which Stokes-Fick 4 (p. 5) write a start-form akttvo- (i. e. 
ak-<s>ttvo-), posterius ; Lat. stiva (see § 4). The thdrny genesta bore in OIr. 
the name ailtenn , start-form ak-<.s>tin& * sharp-standing* (see on -stitta § 16). 

1 To refuse to analyze d$-tra as ' sharp-tool * or 'sharp-borer* is again to 
shrink from the obvious. Why does the suffix ~tro -designate tools? Because 
meant' tool’, and rlptrpov * gimlet’ is hardly more than a heavily redu¬ 
plicated word. I entirely agree with Prellwitz*, s. v. Ttipo, that the agent 
suffix -tdr- | -ter- is also a noun derived from the root ter , and the mystery of a 
in Latin words like na-tura, cul-tUra disappears when we note that the root 
ter- ‘ bore ’ also had a form twer- * facere *, generalized in the large group of 
Slavic words gathered by Miklosich, Wtbch., p. 366, s. v. tvoru. For the 
way in which the future sense developed in the Latin forms in •tarus see 
Zimmermann in KZ. 42, 305, and cf. Skr. dathsmi Y\\.tT*\\j=dator sum, but in 
usage = dathrus sum. 
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compared with Varro’s apparently sound explanations of Inter- 
s*mna and AnUmnae (see 1 . 1 . 5, 28). 

45. With Skr. apa-fiha- Lat. di-siina ‘ prop’ may be compared, 
cf. Lat. destinare ‘ to make fast usually of record in the sense of 
‘ to lash but in the last analysis * to lash ’ and 4 to peg ’ continu¬ 
ally interchange (see TAP A. 41,34 sq.). One may remind him¬ 
self of the use of forked branches of trees to fasten logs securely 
to the ground, for instance. In its vocalism -stina is comparable 
with Lith. ak-stina-s . It is curious also that re-stis * stay ’ (a 
large rope) admits of so pat a rendering as * back-stay \ A 
happy chance preserves in Av. srvl-stdy- 4 mit hornernen wider- 
haken * (of an arrow) not only a proof of the root sihdy - (§ 5), but 
a proof of the meaning * exstans ’ applied to a 4 prong ’ or 4 barb V 

46. With the posterius of Lith. dk-sti-nas, Lat. sti-lus and 
stimulus also invite identification, and uvgustus 4 fustis uncus ’ 

1 Bartholomae’s analysis of srvl-stdy - results in the definition * dem ein hom- 
(spitzen)-paar als stSnder dient’ and according to him srvi is a dual, a not 
altogether self-evident type of compound. Perhaps srvi is a locative (with I, 
a quantity Bartholomae demands, Gr. Jr. Ph. § 219, 2 b.) and meant * in cor¬ 
nu ’, taking cornu as 4 bow *. This analysis suggests the derivation of Latin 
sagitta arrow from *sagi-sta with dissimilation of the second / to / (cf. the 
f-sih dissimilation in the Skr. proper name afva-tthaman - == equi-stator, but 
it is not clear that the banyan tree, afva-tthd-s, was the * horse-stall see Fay, 
AJPh. 17, 5 1 ). But what is sagt -7 Possibly = Skr. *sa-jya-s, whence sajja-s 

* bow ’ (lit. with bowstring). Then -gi- is from -gwi- (gw*; cf. further ex¬ 
amples in Osthoff, IF. 27, 174 sq.), and sa- some form cognate with “copu¬ 
lative ” b- , i. e. sagitta from *sogitta by a change analogous to Wharton’s so- 
called Maw’, but dependent on the Latin, not IE. accentuation. Popular ety¬ 
mology may have played a part also, say from sagmm ’grass-stalk * or from 
sagas * acutus’ (sc. mente); cf. also the gloss sagatio * naXfidg = ‘ vibratio’. In 
view of Skr. ni-Mnga-s * quiver ’ (lit. down-hanger), ni-saUgin- * Sagittarius ’ 
the prius sagi - may have meant * quiver’.—A third word for arrow with poste¬ 
rius in -ar- is biarSg. Barring the “ prosthetic ” b-, this might be from *isu- 
st(h)o-s (prius = Skr. ipt- ’arrow’ -(-tautological - stho-s : Lat. stole, e. g. § 49). 
with haplologic loss of -us-. Schrader’s suggestion (Reallex. s. v. Pfeil) of a 
poisoned arrow permits of deriving from *o-wi(s)-stho-s — * cum vlro’; cf. Skr. 
vtf- * faeces ’, expanded to vi{f)-qtAd : vifd-m 4 poison ’. For the force of the 0-, 
cf. b-flpIfUK * violentus ’ (from * cum violentia’): fipign ’violentia’ (v. Johans¬ 
son, IF. 3, 239). Brugmann’s root-complex o-ia - (see IF. 29, 229 sq.) is justi¬ 
fied neither by bio (see § 23) nor burr 6 ^.—Along with Av. srvl-stdy- 'in cornu 
stans ’ and Lat. sagitta (from *sagistd) * in cornu (in pharetra ?) stans ’ note 
Goth, arkvt-atna with prius = (in)arcu- and posterius from *o-s(d)-no-s 

• sedens * (cf. Brugmann, Gr*. 2, 2, 816, on ‘ twig’: Av. asne ' prope ’) or 
•twig ’ (see § 53). 
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(Festus) contains ungo- (or ungos -): ungulus ‘ring ’ (cognate 
with angulus ) + -sthos * stake * (cf. § 49). 

Vegetal Growths. 

47. Among the commonest projecting objects are vegetal 
growths and objects made from them. Testimony to the use of 
the root si Ad to describe such growths is found in Skr. sthavard-s 
with the strong connotation of “ vegetabilisch ” (PW), cf. Lith. 
steverys * stem, stalk ’, stavaris * knot, knob ’, staiinis * paling *.* 
and further note ardost cited from Aristophanes, Fr. 683, 859, in 
the sense of rd tr^vmlra tmipfiara = Eng. stand (of corn, cotton, 
etc.). Perhaps <rlros originally meant ‘standing’ (grain), and 
comes from *a[r]*-rop, cf. the hendiadys sego tern 6 immutasse 
si a turn q u e in Lucilius 292. We have already noted above 
Lat. stiv-a * spoke ’ (§ 4), <rr*p-?£ ‘ stud ’ * (§ 15), and posits (§ 16). 

48. pXd-anj, p\a-(rr 6 s ‘ a young sprout, scion’. The prius was 
m(- * tener *, belonging with the sept of Lat. mollis. In the verb 
(HXa-ardv* the posterius may represent an original verb in a com¬ 
pound of the fest-steht type. 

49. Homeric pd-<m- ‘ whip ’,* expanded into /aa-oriy-, contains a 
posterius meaning ‘ stalk * or perhaps ( stick ’: <mfo>, Lat. in-stig - 
at . 6 True, the <m(»-sept shows no aspiration (see § 7) in Skr. 
tijate ‘ is sharp ’, and to clarify the vowel relations we have to 
write si(A)&(y)-g- t cf. Skr. sihag-a-ra-m \ iagara-m of a pungent 
perfume. In sthdgaii ‘tegit’: m-tyot ‘roof’ we have another 
shade of meaning, arising from the ‘ studs ’ that supported the 
roof. All the notions here involved cluster in a <‘pointed> 
stick’; see further on Lat . fastigium Fay, IF. 26, 37*. The 
out-of-Greek cognates of pa -<m- comprise the sept of OHG. 
mast =‘ stange, flag-staff, spear-shaft ’. The prius of composition 

1 These words are extracted from the lexicon of Lalis, as Kurschat is not 
accessible to me. To them may be added the following which show root 
determinants, viz.: stab at * post, stake stagaras * dry stalk, brush wood 
stakta ‘postis stambras 'stalk', stipinas 'spoke*, stypline 'stilt', stubris 
' stumpall of which are standing or projecting wooden objects. 

* Proethnically dissimilated from stheget- ? 

1 The -lc~ suffix is to be compared with •«'(*)*• in Lat . 6 b- (Plautus, 

Pers. 203) 'barrier', sub-ie^s 'supports*, see on lupus and Skr . yatii-s §56. 
For the rowel color cf. orod ' colonnade * (§ 15), and orbpa 'mouth' (§ 66). 

4 Cf. Encyc. Brit. 17, 664: “The young shoots <of maple> ... are em¬ 
ployed in France as whips **. 

6 Does castigo represent ca[sto]-stigo ‘ castum stigando fucio ’ ? 
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was mad- or mat - *caedere ' (v. Walde* s. vv. malleus, mateola'). 
Lat. mdlus * mast* ('a beam in the wine press') is related—from 
mad- + -st(?)lo-s : ot 6 \’i$, vraX-it ‘ stake ’ (for fishing nets), cf. 
ffToXo* of‘oars, horns’, etc., in Schulze's Qu. Ep., 175 (excerpted 
by Prellwitz* s. v. <rr«<Ac<jf): Lat. stolo ‘ sucker \ [With pd-m-cf. 
a^~orft = * scrape-stick 

50. In the plant names 3yp»[r]-crm (Homer) and \yunj(a)-oTit 
the prius is a (local) genitive (cf. § 79 on dypvoniv ‘ agricola ’) 
describing the habitat of the plants. In aKoenf 1 ‘barley' and 
ojuwTot ' acus ’ (= ‘ maple tree') the prius belongs with ak/k- 

* sharp\ 

51. We have in Latin more general words like arbu(s)-stum 
‘tree-place’ (stum = locus standi, cf. Eng. stand in §47), 
arbu{s)-sta (cf. Naevius ap. Non. 323, 7, locos | ingenio arbusta 
ubi nata sunt, non obsitu)=arbores quae stant,* and robu(s)slus 
‘ qui ut robur stat' (but cf. scelestus, § 82). The following have 
a more special character: (a) arista, thus described by Varro 
(r. r. 1, 48, 1): ut acus tenuis longa eminet e gluma, proinde 
ut grani apex sit gluma et arista. We may fairly define by 

* apex' and analyze as ari-sta 1 tip-standing ’, identical in its prius 

with apt-arot dpi-artvs (§ 81). (b) gcncsta. This plant, called 

* humilis ’ by Virgil (G. 2,434) may have been named from *genes- 

* knee ’ * + sia ‘ stans ’ cf. knee-holly of the other broom plant, the 

'The Homeric hapax hwoesrijaag (Z 506 = 0 263) has no cognation with 
aKoarf), first of record in Nicander (160 B. C.). The text runs : 

og 6' brt Tig orarbg lirrcog, aKoerf/aag M $Atvt) 
dtofibv dnoppij^ag deiy ireSioto Kpcaivuv 

and anolg^-OTfaag means ev itopip karaug, anog- referring to the halter whereby 
the stalled horse was tied. I derive axog- from m nkos-\ the root t-nekjk in 
Latin necto , etc. (see Fay, TAPA. 42, 31; 43). The root is also represented 
in ivTtai-tpyhg * in harness working bnea * harness, trappingsthe stem 
brreg- being from enkwes , blended from enku (cf. Skr. arhfu- ‘stalk’, i. e. 

' vltex’, see Fay, 1 . c. p. 52 ; and note aihfu-ka-m ‘ vestis’, from an original 
sense of ‘ trappings’ =* ornamenta’) and enkes-: ntkes - in Lat. neces-se ‘in 
▼inculis * (see 1. c. p. 47); further note iitavaytug which attests the //-stem 
(see on av-Ayug = ‘ in vinculo’, 1 . c. p. 46). For the parallelism of u- and es - 
stems cf. penu- | fxno- \ perns- (g 79) and Skr. ambu- \ dmbhas -' water ’ (§ 44), 
and on genesta (g 51). 

’Also note the use of start in Titinius 144,fundi stabunt sentibus.Caecilius 
219. ager autem stet sentibus?, Lucilius (301, stat sentibus fundus. 

*By the verbal homoeopathy characteristic of Roman medicine (see Fay, 
KZ. 45. 128') a brew of genesta was prescribed for pains in the knees {genua ), 
see Pliny, N. H. 24. 66, but that proves nothing save a popular etymology. 
In the Pervigilium Veneris (81) oxen take the shade (lying?) under th zgenesta. 
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ruscus or ‘butcher’s broom We have the u/es variation (see 
also § 50, fn.) in Skr. cdk^u-f cakqas- ‘ eye *, and an extended -es- 
stem in ytvtlov * beard ’: ytws * chin ’ 1 and it seems a little thing 
to admit it also in Lat. genes-: genu ‘knee*, which belongs 
perhaps with genu-lnus ‘jaw-tooth’ (v. Walde*, s. vv.). 

52. In the Germanic group I note two plant names in -si-, viz: 
Eng. gorst ‘ genesta ’ and OHG. gersta * barley ’. Both of these 
come from the root gker-s- | gher-s- ‘ to be rough; rub ’ (§ 76) + 
a posterius from the root -sthd- implying ‘ plant In Lat. hor - 
deum * barley ’ we have a prius hor(s)- (from ghor-s- or ghr-s -) 
+ a posterius *dheyom 4 plant ’: fe-lix, etc. (v. Walde, s. v.). The 
cognates nearest in meaning are Skr. dhanyd-tn ‘ frumentum ’: 
[dxpo-j Siyta ‘ first fruits cf. also La\.fe-tus (as in Aen. 6, 141) of 
vegetal growths (see Fay, TAPA. 41, 25). In Kpi-Brj ‘barley’ 
we have a cognate from the parallel root ghrey - (as in *pf») * to 
rub ’ + -dh-a-, replacing -dhe{y).' In view of for deum—hor deum 
the equation of Lat .frit with *«pi-0 can hardly be refused, even if 
Walde * does not know how Plautus Most. 595 attests frit beyond 
a peradventure. The use of barleycorns for a least measure of 
weight (Greece) or of length (England) explains how frit— i par¬ 
ticle’. Varro’s definition as quasi ‘ granulum ’ (r. r. 1, 48, 3) 
was probably merely fauie de ntieux. 

53. Objects made from stoutly grown stalks are found in the 
following: 

(a) Lat. hasta ‘ spear'. If the glossic word harit ‘ strikes ’ be 
disallowed (see Walde*, s. v. harena ), no verb form from a root 
gha*s has yet been identified (on hostit see Fay, Class. Quart., I. 
28.®), and if hostus is not rustic for hauslus I would now derive it 
from gho{s)-st(h)o-s = * ex-stans ’, cf. Eng. output, of the ‘ product 
of an industry ’. Skr. ghasra-s * nocens ’ developed from ‘ devo- 
rans ’. The most salient fact about hasta is that it appears with 
o in Umbr. ostatu * hastati ’. Is this o original ? Then why a in 

1 In apl-yuv, the quite late name of a kind of spear, apt- might mean * tip 
and -yuv- be cognate with ylw-i, of the * edge ’ of a fishing-hook or fork. 

’See in general Fraenkel, KZ. 42, 241 sq. Of the Homeric forms, /cpt-d-df 
(if with -af) matches the Skr. acc. plur. in -Os (post-Vedic, cf. Whitney', 
§351), but ( Kpi-)deuv (gen. plur.) matches Skr. rdy&m (stem. rey-). Note that 
Lat. ( hor-)deum would be a legitimate gen. plur. The neut. sg. ttpl-{ 6 ) has 
probably been abstracted from a neut. plur. *Kpl-d-a. The adjective Kpi- 6 avt 6 ( 
(irvp<ff)=barley-like (wheat) has a posterius suspiciously like Skr. dk&nyh-m. 

* Accius, Var. % 12 has redhostire responsum. 
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hasta} Provisionally let us assume that *hosta gave way in 
Latin to hasta by regressive vowel assimilation. A second con¬ 
firmatory instance of anticipation of a I cannot bring. 1 Well, the 
precise conditions were not liable to arise often, and costa ‘ rib ’ 
may have resisted change because co - was for co{n)- (see § 67). 
The permanence of o in toga proves nothing against anticipation 
in hasta where the conditions are different Accordingly, in¬ 
stead of setting up a root ghas-/ghos - ‘ feme’ for hasta and its 
few cognates (see Walde, s. v. and Stokes-Fick*, p. 108, s. v. 
gastd ‘ schoss, spross, reis ’), we come out better by writing a 
start-form *gho(s)~st& ‘exstans’, cf. Columella, 5, 11, 5, ut 
<surculi> de arbore exstent. Beside this start-form we must 
set *gho(s')-zdo-s * twig ’ whence OIr. gat * Weidenruthe, iris- 
gaiaim (denom.) ‘ I bore through*: Goth, gazds ,* OHG. garif 
cart * goad ’—whence by borrowing Piet, cartit * Busennadel *. 
A form parallel with gho{s)-zdo - is found in Greek 3£or from 
*o-sdo-s ‘on-sitting* (cf. Brugmann, Gr*. II. 2, 816): Goth, asts 


1 Far be it from me to try for precision as to the state of the consciousness, 
the degree of awareness, that constituted one of the conditions of rowel 
anticipation, but the phenomenon in speech does not totally differ from the 
phenomenon in copying out words, where the copyist proceeds by a sort of 
self-dictation, a thing that palaeographers often fail to recognize. Friedrich 
(ad Catull. 10, 21, p. 125) has collected a great number of palaeographic 
instances, and when he speaks of the phenomenon, which he describes in the 
words ** rorgewalt des a ” as “ rein mechanisch ", he has certainly not thought 
things out to a finish. These script examples—granting Friedrich’s claims 
for them (but see Fay, AJPh. 31, 82)—have to be regarded as sporadic mani- 
. festations of anticipation due to self-dictation. That in the word hasta some 
special, if undiscoverable, circumstance favored the permanent registration of 
a sporadic anticipative a may be granted, entirely within the lines of the 
marked trend to general uniformity in the pronunciation of words—which is 
all that can be said for the (entirely social) uniformity of the phonetic laws. 
[On lacatio for locatio see Stolz 4 , p. 74]. 

* I do not mean, of course, that in gazds -id- continues IE. -sd- | -id- but, as 
the content of this paragraph teaches, I recognize in these words describ¬ 
ing the shoots of trees three forms of preposition prius, followed by -sdo- 
* sedens ’ or -stho- * stans ’, viz: ghos- and cgh(s)- 1 ex- ’ and 0- quasi * ini \ Be¬ 
side *gha(s)-th0-s a start-form *ogh(s)-stho-s would have yielded +o{g)idho-s t 
which, affecting *gho{s)-thos , would have yielded *ghotdhos, whence Goth. 
gatds. Or does gatds come, by Venter's law, from *ghos-thd-s (note the syllabi¬ 
fication), as it is assumed below that Goth, hutds comes from *kus-th<f-s (§ 63) ? 
For the oxytone accentuation cf. Skr. nldd-s • nest ’, but *nt-sd 9 -s would be 
justified by 4£of (from *d-sd0-s). So we have aftgu-ffhd-s (Vedic) and aHgii- 
stha-s (classic). 
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from *o-stho-s ‘ on-standing ’, parallel with Ir. gas. With *gho{s)- 
st(Ji)d and *gkos-sdos * twig * we may combine fogn ‘ twig ’ from 
*o-ghs- -f- %d ‘out-lying’, cf. i<rx aT0 * ‘out-lying’ (Fay, TAPA. 
41, 50), recognizing *oghs - 1 beside *eghs (see § 12, fn.) as we have 
*epi/*opi and *ebhi/*obhi (cf. Brugmann, Gr*. 2.2,838 ; 820). 

54. (b) Lat. fustis * cudgel * from bhu- (cf. bhu-d- in Eng. beat, 
§ 26) -\-sthi-s. 

55 * ( c ) OHG. geisala ‘whip*. The start-form was possibly 
gats- ( : *ator * staff’, Skr. ki-nSti ‘ drives ’) * +s(t)hlo as in mdlus 
* mast ’ above (§ 49). OHG. glsaV hostage ’ belongs with Gallic 
-geistlos (v. Fick-Stokes 4 ,109). Can -stlo- here mean * schossling ’ 
and gei(s)~ (: the sept of Lat. heres , v. Walde s. v.) mean quasi 
‘ relictus ’ ? But relictus starts (§ 17 *) might also be ventured. 

56. (d) Skr.j'a?#-*. In TAPA. 42, 27 I derived A v.yax-fti-S 
1 twig ’ from the root of iacio , which appears extended by s in 
Skr. prayakqati ‘ se proicit (=rushes); consequatur ’ (cf. iactila- 
tur=* hits, obtains'). The Indo-Iranian start-form was y 9 k-st{h)i-s 
(k, not k): Homeric Upia (§ 47 fn.) which describes the planking 
of a ship’s deck in general, but iKptov means ‘ bohle, pfosten, 
balken ’ and ?«p*a=gebalk (see Capelle-Seiler, s. v.). As in Eng. 
scaffold , the name describing the supporting studs and braces 
also includes the platform they supported. 

57. (e) Skr. kd-ithd-m. What was a kaqthbm ? The ritual of 
the £Br. 1, 8, 3,18 directs a process ofsmoothing with the fingers, 
and not with the kdfthbm; 3, 2, 1, 31 forbids a consecrated per¬ 
son to scratch himself with his nail or with a kdqffidm ; 3, 3, 2, 8 
forbids throwing away an accidental straw or k&tfh&m. found 
among soma-plants. Further, katfhdm is the posterius in com¬ 
position with samidh- ‘ faggot ’ and trna- ‘ grass ’. The compound 
kd$ha-rajju- shows that the kd-^ht-ni were bound into bundles. 

1 From oghs - ‘hip’ lets itself be explained as *oghs- -\-pu- t the poste¬ 

rius cognate with irv-yfi and Skr. pu-tdu (lexical only; cf- bta-irtin) of a sheep's 
clotted buttocks: a root pow-)\ cf. prae-piUiuml In - ptt - we would have an 
original sense of quasi 4 ruptus *. Cf. ON. rumpr 4 steiss and Walde*, s. v. 
rubus. —Apropos of stein Kluge writes the start-form *stiw-ct- and compares 
Lat. stiva (§ 4). Of parts of the body ending in ot | et we also have Av. 
brvat-\ Celtic *bruvat - ‘eye-brow’ (Stokes-Fick*, 187). Skr. bhasdd * hind- 
parts ’ may have started as a /• stem, but the sandhi forms with d - (e. g. before 
the -bh- cases) and in composition would have been generalized by associa¬ 
tion wirh sad- 4 to sit *. 

* Here ni-eOo{ (kIotoc), a 4 many-branched' (noM/uXadof, cf. § 49) shrub. 
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The word was used as a measure of length, and also as a ‘hohl- 
mass'. At the beginning of a compound it was an expression of 
praise. The inference is irresistible that ka-tfha-m meant * cul- 
mus’ and secondarily 'culmen*, and that it is to be derived from 
ko{l)- * stalk ’ + stho-m (§ 46). 

58. (f) Here we may note Lat .fistula ‘ hollow reed, reed-flute *, 

_ _ • 

ulcer ’. This I derive from *f[T\i-stula , with posterius=* stalk *: 
Lat. siolo ' shoot, sucker * (cf. §§ 46, 49). The meaning ‘ ulcer * 
shows that the prius belongs in a general way with Lat .fll-mina 
'swellings' (v. Walde* s. v.), cf. ^At-pAta ‘swellings’ : Norw. 
blei-me . The primitive, *bhli-slola meant' blow-stalk but may 
also have signified ' swell-standing*. In Eng. blister (O Dutch 
blyster) the prius would be at least related and -ster the result 
of dissimilation from - st{K)lo -, cf.for the sense of - stklo - ani-cnj-pa 
' ulcer*. For the 'exstantia ’ of sores (eruptions) compare Lucilius 
1195, inguen ne ex sis tat , papulae, tama, etc. 

Parts of Body. 

59. Derivatives of sthd- * stare * are particularly common in 
names of parts of the body. Some of these are collected by 
Brugmann, IF. 18, 129 sq., as examples of an -si- formans (cf. 
Gr\ II. 1, §479), without proper evaluation of the sth of Skr. 
aogii- \ha-s ' thumb ’; Av. angulta- ‘ finger *. I have also 
studied some of these words in PAOS. 31, p. 412 sq., including 
the names of two fingers tri-sthos 1 and ksw-eks-stho-s (see §§31, 
36) and iroXo(t)-<rr^ ' palmwhich I now define as palam- 
slans . Nor is it unlikely that Lat. palant came from *palam - 
sthd by discom position, and that the prius belonged to palm a 
' palm of hand The root of palma may well have been that 
of Lat. pel-lit * strikes *—used of the palm as a ‘ slapper ’. 

60. The posterius -sthos of parts of the body often had its 
full implication of ' exstans ’, doubtless, but just as often it may 
have been attached by congeneric adaptation, to return to Bloom¬ 
field’s happy phrase in AJPh. n, p. 2 sq.—as e. g. in Skr. vi$- 
I vi(£)-$hd- * faeces ’ (§ 45, fn.). 

61. Skr. angii-ffha-s * thumb ’ = ' on hand standing ’ and 
afigd-li-s 'finger* =‘on hand lying’ (see AJPh. 31, 416) 
would be perfectly convincing in their analysis were it not for 

1 On the relation of +tri-sthi-s ‘ third ’ to testes * testiculi ’ see Fay, KZ. 43, 
156. The Ustes were two members of one of nature’s own triads. 
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dhga-nt * membrum, corpus ’, which I unhesitatingly connect 
with MHG. anke ‘ gelenk am fuss ’, Eng. ankle , and with Aeol. 
dpfar ‘ neck ’. The original sense was * joint * and the root was 
enegh - | eng - ‘ to bind ’ (see TAPA. 42,15). I derive Sufav ‘ neck ’ 
from engkw- : Skr. arhhd * narrow ’ extended by an - en - suffix. 
For aGfav I set up a start-form ngkzu-en-, with possible anticipa¬ 
tion of the w- x as in Thess. dat>x*a = (so, hesitatingly, Buck, 
Gr. Dial., § 68, 4a), and the same start-form accounts for airf*, 
<f> and x being dialectic from before - on - forms no longer 

in existence (cf. Lat. caro ‘flesh’, gen. car(e')nis). In Gothic 
hals-agga * neck ’ (if not tautological ‘ neck-joint ’) the start-form 
lacked the w which we have in aggwus ‘ narrow The previous 
nasal had caused (IE.) deaspiration in Skr. dnga-m ‘joint ’: 
MHG. anke ‘ ankle\ 

62. Before further collecting the materials it will be well to 
note Skr. apd^hi-hdin)- ‘ ungui-necans ’ and in RV. dyo'pdtfi-s 
‘ aenam ungulam habens * (of the eagle), both belonging with 
apd$hd-s (§ 44) and noteworthy because of the variation of stk 
with si. In view of this I shall not think any further notice 
necessary when we meet with deaspirated st(Ji) in names of parts 
of the body (cf. §§ 5, 6 [42 a] ). 

63. In the following group the prius is ku- t connected with 
Lat. cavns ‘ hollow ’, and the compound means ‘ hohl-stehend ’. 
Skr. kd-$hd * neb (i. e. spout) of a basket ’, kd-tfha-s ‘ Lenden- 
hohle ’ (?), cf. the compounds kafi-ku-tfha-s ‘ sort of earth ’, 
kdla-ku-^ha-s * sort of earth found on mountains wherein - ku - 
tfha-s suggests that the earth was gotten by a hole-digging 
process. In Greek we have, with easy shift of meaning, <d 5 -<n-ir 
‘ bladder ’, nv-anj ‘ spongy bread xtraBos ‘ pud. mul.’, nva$o- 
Kopdtwijf glossed by vvpfa, which is glossed in turn by ro iura£v rod 

ytvtiov kq\ rov Kara x«i\ovp placp «c otKov ( = chin-dimple), but 

also = fxvprov' KXuropl r. We also have in Skr. a guna - form 
kd-^ha-s ‘unterleib, inner room, treasury ’. In Latin cu-sidd-(d as 
in <rr»/u^, § 15; d: the d of Eng. stand , or = the d of <rrdd-a, see 
§ 4) was ‘ qui apud cavum (thesauri) stat ’, and Gothic huzd 

1 Anticipation of w m pre-Greek *ekwo-s rounded it to vnnof, whence In-irof 
(cf. also Meillet, Mem. Soc. Ling. 9, 136). Or the rough breathing of lirnoc 
may have to be accounted for by supposing confusion with iirntf * water', not 
omitting to note the sept of ix/idf (for *lxpaf : the Skr. root He * fluere ’), see 
Fay, AJPh. 17, 3 sq., Walde, s. v., equus. 
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4 treasure ’ may be derived, perhaps, by Verner’s law from 
*kus-t(Ji)(f~m 1 (§ 53, fn.). [Add. kti^hi-kd 4 dew-claw 4 ]. 

64. In the following group we probably have original 
euphemisms, viz : Skr. ava(s)-sth&-s (plur.) 4 pud. mul. 4 = quasi 
‘ dfe-stantes 4 ; upd-slha-s of the sexual organs = ‘ sub-stans 4 
(whence, by decomposition, Skr. upds - womb ?), cf. Skr. upa + 
a + sthd = 4 coire \ In n 6 <r$q and ir 6 <r 6 wv 4 membrum virile ’ the 
prius is ( a)~po~ or po(s)- = 4 ab 4 * With the posterius cf. collo¬ 
quial stake *, quasi arv-roe (see §20). [NHG. leiste, dial. Eng. 
Au/ 4 inguen 4 from Gothic lai(s)-sid contains a si ho- posterius 
attached to a prius cognate with Lat. hr a 4 furca'. Lith. ink-stas 
‘festiculus, kidney’ (prius: Lat. ingu-en) rather owes its pos¬ 
terius to irradiation (§ 60) ]. 

65. For Skr. pr-tfhd-m 4 back 4 , as for pr-$$-s 4 rib 4 , the defini¬ 
tion is obviously 4 prae-stans 4 , while pdr-fu-s 4 rib 4 means 4 prae- 
ciens 4 ( = 4 swelling 4 , cf. in-ciens 4 prae-gnas, gravida) \ In Greek 
we have amnio™ 4 back-bone 4 , the prius being davijr- ( loc. gen., 
see § 50) = anfitjs (cf. on Osc. akenei, Umbr. per-akni- Fay, Cl. 
Quart, 4,83) 4 atop ’. Germ. first 4 top of roof 4 = Skr. pr-sthd-m . 

66. Skr. o-tfka-s 4 upper-lip 4 is matched by A \.aa-iia ~ 4 upper- 
lip 4 , but ao-ltra - 4 under-lip 4 corresponds minutely, save in gen¬ 
der, to Lat. au-sc{u)lum 4 kiss 4 (lit. 4 lip 4 , see the examples), with 
posterius st(h)ol<b 4 stans 4 as above (cf. § 58). Cf. also d{s)-stium 
4 mouth 4 of a river. The prius au - means 4 ab 4 , as in Lat. au - 
fugit, au-feri, cf. OPruss. au-mUsnan 4 ab-waschung 4 (cited by 

Brugmann, Gr. s 2, 2, § 623). Query: Was it from the words for 
4 lip 4 that the diphthong au worked itself into the os- 4 sept 4 ? 4 
The projecting mouth is described by <rrrf-pa (vowel-color as in 
armfU$, § 15, fn.). 

1 Greek icei-du 4 I hide ’ is itself a compound and meant * I hole-put ’ (a com¬ 
pound in general like type-write , and recommended to golfers), and its parti¬ 
ciple *ku-dhtd-s % whence *ku-ddhd- = 4 in cavo positum ’, would serve well 
enongh as a start-form for huzd, did it not separate it from kd-tiha-s ‘thesaurus' 
and from custos. Skr. kd-^a-s * tub, treasure, treasury ’ will also be a com¬ 
pound = * in cavo iacens posterius -fa* : Keirai * lies ’ (cf. Skr. giri-fan , VS.» 
4 in monte habitans ’ with opeo-K<f>oc). 

* Skr. pen- ' pud. mul.’ would have come by discomposition, but PW*. no 
longer registers the word. 

* For the figure cf. AP. 1 2, 232, opdbv vvv t art/ na f avuwpov ovde papaivy, 

4 That 9 s- is a gesture-word, 6 or au , reproduced by lip-protrusion, and 
subsequently worked up into the fiexional structure ot the language, is alto¬ 
gether a probable guess. 
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67. Another group means * thigh ’ or 4 shin * or ‘ leg-bone ’ 
(cf. Eng. bone=. Germ, bein'), as in Av. paiH-Stdna - “ ‘ (Gestell 
sva.) Bein ’, vom Fuss bis zur Hilfte ” (see Bartholomae, lex., 
837). We have in (later) Greek l<rr 6 * 4 shin, leg-bone *. Lith. 
staibiai 4 shinbones ’ can hardly, therefore, be anything but a de¬ 
rivative from $tK&{y)- 4 stare ’, reinforced by a bk- determinative, 
cf. <rrt-<f>-p 6 s 4 solidus’, Lith. stabas 4 stob ’. It is precisely matched, 
save possibly in vocalism, by Lat. (i)libia 4 shin-bone ’ which has 
lost its s by alliteration in the musical group we may indicate by 
tibicen 4 piper ’: tubicen 1 trumpeter V With this evidence be¬ 
fore us we can hardly doubt that in Skr. &-sihi- f a-sthdn- 4 bone’ 
the posterius means ‘ stans ’. For the generalization of 4 bone * 
from (probably) 4 leg-bone ’ cf. conversely Germ, bein ; Eng. 
bone ( = quasi 4 fractum ’ in sense, from the root bhiy 4 ferire ’, 
see § 18). In the prius I see od~, cognate with Skr. dd-ri-s 4 stone, 
cliff’* (see PAOS. 31, 412 ‘), Lith. ad-ata 4 needle ’ (of bone?), 
od-ovr; and with Skr. ad-ga-s 4 rohr-stab, Stengel ’; also 4 melted 
butter ’ (or some sort of sacrificial food, lexical).* The primary 

1 Walde* hazards no statement about the etymology of tuba. It is one 
of the numerous progeny of the root tu- * to swelland save for the difference 
in determinative belongs with “ ON. p ollr baum, hblzerner pflock, OEng. p ol 
pfiock ” (Walde*, p. 798). The tubus or reed-pipe was ' hollow i. e. air- 
swollen, cf. tuber of various swollen and knotty objects. For the specialization 
of meaning cf.Skr. tu-lini' cotton -stalk’: td-la-m * rispe' ( =! panicle ’ as used 
by Bbhtlingk u. Roth, but the same word rispe = * twig’ as defined by Kluge). 
It seems a mere accident that Lat. tuber ‘knob * (on wood) was never applied 
to the knot or joint of any of the reed growths. 

* With -ri- as in Lat. oc-ri-s * peak with dd-ri-s cf. Fr. aiguille , Eng. needle 
of ' points * of rock, or * peaks 

* The citations in the Petersburg lexicon do not enable me to find the con¬ 
notations of dd-ga-s, but MPers. azg • twig ’ admits of reference to bax<K (sec 
§ 53), and was perhaps a borrowing from Alexander’s Greeks even. With 
dd-ga-s ‘ stirring-stick ’ (? a sort of ‘ chopstick ’) one naturally associates khadgd-s 

• sword ’ wherein - ga - (for gha-) belongs with the root of Han- ‘ ferire With 
• ga- cf. the posterius in Qbo-yavov ' sword ’—whose prius means ' maimer * 
or‘chewer’—and in <P(w(y)yavov * dry-stick for burning[If we think of a 

* spit ’ for cooking (cf. the verb ffratteto, one of the numerous derivatives of 
the root sthd-, * I cook, roast ’, etc.) the apparent suffix in Skr. bhfj-jana-m and 
in rifyavov (both a ‘roasting-pan’) becomes clearer. Apropos of fpiyavov, let 
me say in passing that its use for quasi * shrubs ’ by Theophrastus in his clas¬ 
sification of plants furnishes a complete parallel for my explanation in TAPA, 
41, 25 of Skr. d§a-dbi-s as (brenn-) pflanze]. In fdoyavov y is for /9 by labial 
dissimilation in the sequence bA-g{A)iv, with loss of aspiration before »*, cf. 
a/iv 6 c * lamb ’ (from agwnd-s-): OEng. banian from og*»hno- (Brugmann, Gr*. 1, 
§ 704, anm.). 
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sense of *od-sthi - would be quasi 4 ess-bein i. e. a marrow bone. 
The same •sthi- is found in Skr. sak[s]thi - 4 thigh * ( 4 keule’) with 
pr'ms sak-: sec at 4 cuts ’ (Fay, PAOS. 31,412). In Latin co-stae 4 ribs ’ 
we have the record of the observation of the 4 con-stantia ’ of these 
bones, cf. OBulg. ko-slf 4 bone ’, with a generalization somewhat 
more advanced than Germ, gerippe 4 skeleton ’ (: Eng. ribs 
4 costae ’) exhibits. 

68. To the root slhd I also refer the group of words repre¬ 
sented by <mjplop' <rn} 6 oe 4 breast \ Skr. sldnau (dual) 4 mammae’, 
A v./stdna - 4 nodus, nipple mod. Pers .pi-stan 4 mamma Arm. 
stin; cf. slant papillae (Lucilius ),—mammae (Pliny). Starting 
with the form *p?s{ana - (from IE. p(?)t-fa*na-') for the Indo- 
Iranian group, Johannson (IF. 14, 324) has brought these words 
into connection with ON. spine 4 teat * and Lith. sp' nys t integral 
ing and disintegrating the letters of his equation—all in conform¬ 
ity with the laws of analogous changes—with a skill of which 
any analytical geometrician might be proud. Prellwitz* has 
adjusted all this, s. v. arfj-$os, to a start-form *psie(i)n-dhos . But 
none of these clever manipulations inspires confidence. How in 
the world did the Indo-Europeans come to such a designation as 
this ?—for pst-, save in the onomatopoeia of sneezing and the like, 
is quite asyllabic. For the breasts of the human female the desig¬ 
nation as ( ex)stantes leaves nothing to desire. Originally the 
sense may have been something like 4 knot, knob, protuberance 
as in Lith. stavaris , e. g. In view of this notandum we may 
dismiss from consideration ON. spine and Lith. spenys as belong¬ 
ing to the root sphiy - 4 tumere cf. Skr. plvah-sphakd - 4 pingui 
tumens ’, sphUa-s 4 gequollen (of grains), regen-schwanger ’ (of 
a cloud swollen with rain), sphd-ra-s 4 pustule ’, sphi-gi 4 hip ’ (cf. 
on d<r^u-r, § 53); 1 cf. also am-d-ap tj ‘span’ (in accent like ira\a(t)<rr^, 

1 Or is o-o<pb-c to be identified with sphi-gi ? Then we must operate with a 
root sphiy | sphfrw (see Fay, AjPh. 25, 371). Derivatives of this root seem 
to have meant not only ‘ largus ’ (in the Latin sense of * copious, generous *), 
but also (like Spanish largo) * longus * and * latus ’ (cf. Lat. spa-tium). From 
substantivized 'longus' comes Skr. sphyds ' holz-span, opfermesser', 
cognate with the posterius in Lat. sete-spi-ta - ' sacrificial knife': spatula and 
<SK&di). [Prellwitz has lately suggested (KZ.44,358) the identification of -spita 
with cttoOti, but of course spatula is the nearer term]. Here the word actually 
designating the cutting instrument has been ousted by the adjective ' largus 
cf. e. g. Span, larga * mace' (in the game of billiards). It is as though in 
Eng. long-bow or small-sword the posterius had been omitted. Also cf. sharps , 
behveens, blunts , designations of three sorts of needles; middles ,' side-meat, 
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in suffix like ndkapt )). We have thesense of * largus’, i. e. ‘ copiosus * 
in sphi-rd-s * fat ’ (of the * belly ’), pdyah-sphdii- (AV. 19, 31, io) 1 
pivah-sphakd-s ‘ von fett strotzend Why refuse to see that a 
start-form *spkey-no- ‘ swelling ’, with the legitimate weakenings 
of e(y), accounts phonetically and semantically for ON. spine % 
Lith. sp'ertysl This start-form also clears up A v./Siana-, mod. 
Pers. pi-stan, as from {s)ph{i)-sidna- * strotz-stehend ’. The loss 
of the i- in the Avestan form will be due to the use of p(i)-$tana- 
in composition, cf. the compound ?r 9 dva-/$na- 1 altimammus 
wherein fina- is a reduction of fSt&na- (& as in Skr. sidna -). 

69. But or ijdot and Skr. sidna- still have their difficulties, the 
former in its common Greek tj ,* and the latter in its deaspiration; 
yet arfjOot shows how the deaspiration of sidna may have come 
about, and the » j of trrrjBoe, which meant rather * chest ’ than 
‘ mamma ’, may be due to association with nf$i) and its sept, cf. 
rir$og * mamma',: the root dhe(y )- ‘to suckle *. Siebs (see KZ. 
37, 294) might even derive on)- from dhey-. For anj-6ot there are 
various start-forms to reckon with, as e. g. st{h)d-siho-s (redupli¬ 
cated). Or cm)- may be nominal (cf. ortap * fat Skr. ghrla- 
st\K\hv-a-s [AV. 12, 2,17] ‘ghee-drops’—with non-contiguous 
deaspiration ? ), governed by - $ot- * faciens, dans ’. 

70. Other words meaning ‘ breast ’ exhibit -sl(k)- as a poste- 
rius. Thus we have in Greek pa-or 6 s/pa-o$ 6 s (Doric), but Ho¬ 
meric pa-( 6 t . For the first pair I think at first blush of * mamma 
stans ’ as perhaps giving the correct clue to the derivation, but 
further facts need to be taken account of, viz: (1) Homeric pa{ 4 s 
from pa-od 6 t } whose sd varying with -sI(A)- in pa<rr 6 c suggests 

bacon middlings ,' a sort of bran tops ,' plated buttons Such omissions char¬ 
acterize technic language. In Greek fao-yavov (§ 67) the prius may be from 
{s)phis- ‘long’: Skr. sphy-d-s ‘ longf-knife ’ ]. With sphyd-s * holz-span ’ 
OHG. spahka % with a different determinative, may be compared also Greek 
o^idyti (from spho-g -) * sacrifices ’ (lit. * uses a long[-knife *]. 

1 Whitney properly renders in his translation by ‘ fatness of milk *, after 
having joined Roth in their edition in emending to gdya-spAati-s, doubtless 
because of gdya~sphana~ * den hausstand mehrend’ (RV.). Bohtlingk in PW*. 
is curiously misleading when he enters “ gdyasphdti - f. AV. 19, 31, 10, wohl 
fehlerhaft fQr payah-sphdti - ", 

* The root sphe{y)- can hardly be different in the last resort from the root 
found in Lat. opdmus (v. Walde*, s. v.). 

* Herwerden, Lex*, s. v. quotes only literary instances which, if the word 
was taken up from Homer, after its disappearance from actual speech, can 
prove nothing. 
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that the prius must be a word to suit the postures indicated by 
‘sedens’ and ‘ stans *; (2) the other parts of the body indicated 
by Skr. mdslaka-s 4 head, skull, point, peak ’, pd<rra$ 4 mouth ’, cf. 
pv<rra( * upper lip,moustache ’ (see § 66), all names of'projecting’ 
parts of the body. The entire group is cognate with the words 
Lat. mentum 4 chin ’ (cf. mentula * membr. vir ’.) and Germ, mund 
4 mouth *; cf. also Lat. moni- ‘ peak ’. Their prius was either 
milt - or (cf. Lat. e-min-et 4 projects ’), though pi-<rra$ has 

at least the vowel of Skr. md-kha-m 4 mouth ’. 

71. The name of the ‘ breast * attested by Goth, bru-sts also 
had a posterius -sthos. The root was, in a weak stage, bhru- 
(cf. Walde’, s. v. de-frdtum), and meant ‘ swelling ’, cf. Mir. brd 
4 belly *, bruinne 4 breast ’. Here also belongs Skr. bhrU-s 4 brow *, 
Av. brv-ai- y 6 -<frpve. In Latin frorts 4 forehead ’ we have the con¬ 
tinuant of *bhrdw-nt -, whence pre-Latin *ffbweni-, *frdwont -, 
front -. For the suffix - nt -, replacing -a*t- (see § 53), cf. oC-ar-a 

* aures ’, Tpr-ar-ot 4 iecinoris ’. 

72. In Latin cri-sta 4 tuft, top-knot ’ we have a locative prius 
kn 14 in capite ’, unless the i is a reduction of the -ay- stem at¬ 
tested in KpmvaXt ) 4 head-ache ’ (lit. 4 -splitting ’*), ttpdi-pa 4 tip, point ’, 
(Fay KZ. 41, 208). With crista cf. Av. srvl-stdy- above (§ 45). 

73. In Latin crinis 1 hair ’ the prius is cri- 1 in capite ’ -f- sni-s ' posi- 

tns, iacens’ (: rinit' lays’, ponit ‘lays off’ ?). The posterius is found also 
in Skr. kapu[t\-pu~kd * haar-buschel ’, cf. v-fnt-aa-s 4 head-band ’ [by decate¬ 
nation from and may come from the root snAy)- ‘ nere, 

nexere, nectere ’. For the sense and the locative prius note Skr. firasi-ja- 

* head-born firasi-ruha - * head-grown \ whence ' hair*. 

74a. In Skr. prtku-$u- / prthu-$u-ka- (RV.) 4 latam-cristam- 
habens’ the posterius st{h)u- (with deaspiration) was named 
from its upright or 4 standing’ position. In English we similarly 
allocate 4 top ’ to a hair growth in the word fore-top , used of the 
mane of a horse topping his forehead. 

74b. Lat. intestlnum : Skr. antastyam (Ait. Br.) and antah- 
sthh (f- Br.) ‘die im innern befindlich belebende kraft ’. For the 
first pair of these, proethnic cntax[r\sthl- is a very probable start- 
form, cf. Av. antaro-Ha- of the space between sky and earth, 
which, like antahsikd -, shows recomposition with antar-. As in 

1 1 see no good reason to question Bartholomae’s a priori belief in a loca¬ 
tive in -I, bnt on this point I am expressing my convictions elsewhere. This 
case in -i is alive in the Slavic languages (see Brugmann, Gr. *, II. 2, § 162,1). 

* Cf. the gloss of Hesychius, KpaurdXtj • i) airb nyf jfit {ijlf fifflijs tu^aXdXyla. 
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np6<r& tor etc. (§ 6) the Greek correspondent «W«rAa preserves the 
aspirate. The -$hu of Skr. vani-tfhd, one of the intestines, has 
already been put in the right light (v. Walde*, s. v. vensica). 

The Hand and Finger Group. 

75. At this point it seems expedient to explain some of the 
words in this group, and chiefly Skr. angd-%\ha-s * thumb * (= on 
hand standing, see § 61), *tri-stho-s ‘ tip-standing * (of the mid- 
finger, § 31), ksW‘e%{s)-siho-s ‘ co-ex-stans ’ (of the second 
thumb in the digital count, see § 36), and *raAa(i)<mj * palm ’ 
(§61). Brugmann’s list in IF. 18, i2gsq. contained, besides Skr. 
hdsta-s ‘hand ’ and gdbhasti-s (see also my discussion of these 
words in PAOS. 31, 412, where deaspirated -st^h^o-s and -si(h)i-s 
were interpreted as elements of composition), the following : (1) 
OBulg. grd-sti * hand-full ’: Russ, gorsf * hollow hand *: (2) 
OHG ,fust\ OBulg. ‘fist ’ (see on A puxda-,% 32); (3) 
Lith. pir-szta-s : OBulg. prd-sii ‘finger* [lit. = quasi ‘ prae- 
stans *, cf. § 65]; (4) Alban .gFiUlg'iU ‘ finger ’ [from g w l-st(h)i-s 
‘ stachel-stehend': Lith. geHtnls * stachel *, cf. Pedersen in KZ. 
39 » 393]* To these should be added the sept of Eng. wrist: 
Goth. *wristi from *wrih-sli - (see Kluge 6 , s. v. risf) and Skr. 
mutfi-s ‘ fist * from *muk-$hi-s with aspiration lost according to 
§ 42 a. With mu$i-s : Av. multi- Lat. mucro ‘ point, • blade * 
belongs, and the pair pUgnus ‘ fist *: pUgio ‘ dagger * makes the 
comparison entirely probable (pace Charpentier in IF. 29, 398, 
who prefers a start-form *mut-sti-s : Lat. mUto ‘ membr. vir. a 
meaning also found for mutfi-s ). 1 

1 It seems strange that the etymology of Latin mOto has not been cleared up 
before now. It cannot be separated from the word moetino (ablv.), Lucilius, ap. 
Non. 11, I, cf. also Priap. 72, where muEn(t)o (ablv.) = 1 pene ’. Accordingly 
u is from oe as in Lat. mums : moenia. The low use of stake (see § 64) in 
our time fixes the relation of moetinus : Skr. me-this * stake ’. So when the 
later Frontinus is cited for the spelling moeta — meta we do well to conclude 
that he spelt correctly. From the use of maetae, which were probably phallic 
symbols (see Fay, AJPh. 26,191, § 30 b), as goal-posts and termini, i. e. as 
measures of a race-track and of boundaries, confusion with mitior * I measure ’ 
yielded the current form meta. For the date when the hypocoristic spell¬ 
ing muito was established we must wait for the materials of the Thesaurus, 
and then only inscriptional evidence would give certainty, not the MS. evi¬ 
dence of Porphyrio ad Horatium, S. 1,2,68. As a historical problem we know 
not when in the four to five hundred years that intervened between Lucilius 
(and Horace) on the one side and Porphyrio on the other the change from 
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Names of Animals and Their Stalls. 

76. Note was taken above of the sense of * stall ’ (§ 14), and 
acmrr^rar (§ 50) explained as from *a*o<rror * in vinculo stans \ In 
English, stud which meant * stall’ has given rise to stud-horse, 
again shortened to stud. Still earlier, steed • war-horse * was 
developed from the same root, cf. stallion from stall (cf. Inn 6 -<rra- 
<ris and <rr<ad/ufe), and see further Kluge, s. v. stute 4 stud-mare \ 
These words, as well as Lith. sUdas, implied a * herd ’ of horses. 
What reason, then, to question the interpretation given above 
(§ 14) of sunnista as * herd of swine * ? The st of OHG. hengist is 
also, then, a confix, cf. hangisto in the Lex Salica. The prius, 
hangi - or hangi(s)-, will then be cognate with Lat. cingulum 
‘ girthand the compound is comparable with ^axoaros above. 
In either compound the prius may have designated a sort of 
halter, c£ rj tw\ (fHtrrid to <f>op($«ta (Xenophon) and 17 a^Xqrucq eroftit 
(gloss of <fx>p$tid, Hesychius). The differentiation of animals as 
* stalled * (= rpo<t>iai) and * grazing ’ (= <£op£ad«) was ever so early 
an economic condition (see on pecus — ' tied’ TAPA. 41, 34 1 ). 
Thus Skr. grtfl-s ‘ heifer, heifer with her first calf’ may be from 
*g(Ji)rd(K)-sthis 1 in caulis stans’, with prius: Av. goroda- 
‘ cavern a ’. The same form is also cited for * Soar ’ with a lexical 
variant *ghr-tfis. Could a stalled boar (think of the household 
pig in rural Ireland) be meant? Still, with Virgil’s sus horridus 
before us we must feel like connecting the prius with the root 
*gher(s) fgher(s) ‘to be rough; to scratch’ 1 (v. Walde*, s. vv. 
er and frendo : it is quite unreasonable to refuse to unite two 
1 roots ’ of such meaning). With grtft-s * heifer ’, if from *gi w )hr- 
d(h)-sthis, we may unite Lat. for da / horda * pregnant heifer ’, if 
from *gi w )hrd-zdha. I derive Goth, fra-sis ' progenies ’ from 
*pro-sthi-s whence also, mut. mui., irop[<r]m ‘heifer’, cf. the 
counter terms wp 6 -parov ‘sheep’ and Lat. proles, sub-oles of 
children and young animals going before or under their drivers 
or begetters. By transfer to plants of some word like suboles the 
conditions arose under which the root written as al- * nutrire ’ (in 
Lat. alo, cf. Walde *, s. v.) grew up beside the root written as el 
‘ire’ (ib. s. v. ambulo). With suboles of‘twigs’ and of the 

mate to mutto may have taken place. As a phonetic question, folk Latin 
mUcctu for mucus and xUitto for gltito are parallel cases (see further Vendryes, 
Intent.. §§ 126 sq. and § 10). [In CI 1 . XIV, 1940, mutAunium], 

1 Lucilius 333, scaberat, ut porcus contritis arbore costis, justifies this 
notandum for ' boar’ from another side. 
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* hair’, cf. Xenophon's use of ara&airw to describe the growth of 
climbing plants and of the hair. 

77. Besides the names of animal stalls already discussed in 
another connection (§ 14) attention must be called to Goth. 
awistr ‘ sheep-stallAfter all that has been said, Bezzenberger’s 
comparison of -sir (KZ. 22,278) with Skr. siara-s ‘ stratum,' Lat. 
torus * couch but above all with Lith. strafe * straw; stall ’, espe¬ 
cially ‘ horse-stall,’ leaves nothing to desire. The sense of ‘ straw' 
is immediately discernible in OHG. bol-star 1 , ON. bol-str ‘ cush¬ 
ion ’ with prius: OS wed. bul-in auf-geblaht (v. Brugmann, Gr*. 
2, 1, p. 347); cf. the posterius with the sense of Lab ' storia ’ in 
Goth. huli(s ?) -sir 1 * * cover\ etc. In Goth .ga-nawistron * sepelire' 
we have to recognize *nawl-sir * cadaveris storia ’ (i. e. ‘ opercu¬ 
lum ’). For the propriety of this analysis of aivi-str cf. further 
male substemere pecori (Pliny) and pullos substermre ; and for 
ga-nawistron cf. <rrpS>pa ‘ pavement ’ and * viam sUmerc'. 

Servants and Masters. 

78. First of the words in this list I mention the pair already 

treated in another connection (§ 6), viz: abhi-^i-s * hulfe, lor- 
derung but abki-$i-s * heifer, beistand ’ (both = Lat. * opera ’). 
The definition ‘ bei-stand ’ (cf. Fr. assistant ) makes for conceiving 
the posterius as and the appearance of - si(K)d - in fur¬ 

ther words of this group should leave no doubt, as e. g. in ni- 
tfha-s, used in the plural for ' dependents i. e. 1 servi'. Skr. 
upa-sti- (or iipa-sti-') also means ‘ servant ’, and that this is for 
*upa-sthi - scarcely admits of doubt when we note upa-sthdyaka-s 
(Buddhistic) ‘servant* and Av. upa-sta- * bei-stand, hilfe’. By 
decomposition (but see 43 a) from abhi-tfi-s and tipa-sii-s we 
have stf-n * clientes even though it picked up all the signifi¬ 
cance attached to it by Ludwig on RV. x, 148, 4 (vol. v, p. 220) as 
“die bezeichnungdergesammten ansaszigen undbesitzberechtig- 
ten bevolkerung ”—in contradistinction to th tupasti-, or plebeian 
class. With sti-p&- * protector of the sti-\ used of Agni and Mitra- 
Varuna, cf. abhi$ti-p&- (RV. 2, 20, 2) used of Indra as protector 

1 Cf. in RV.pra-stards * straw, seat on grass'. A Roman lecti- s ternium is 
directly suggested by the ritual passage (TS. I, 3,2) prastare-ghd barhi-qadafca 
eUva-h, whence we may infer a +barhi(s)-$ha <r> - cognate with bol-star. 

‘Closest of kin is "Lat.colustra ‘ biestings’, but originally 4 cream’ =* cover ’ 

of the milk’, cf. Skr. pi-yti^a-m (with both meanings) lit. = 4 milk-soup ’ 
(-yO^a-m : "LtX.jUs 4 soup’). In colustra we have a tautological compound = 

4 cover-cover’ (see Fay in KZ. 45, 112, § 4). 
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of his * assistants ’, i. e. servants and followers. Certainly it was 
with no etymological purpose in mind that Whitney (Gram*., 
1250 b) defined nare-tfhtt-s (with rdtha-s ‘ chariot ’ in RV.) by 
* serving-a-man * (‘man-serving’), but the definition makes for 
understanding st{k)u as ‘ servant’. [Here see § 100]. 

79. In the light of abhi-tfi-s * opera * the analysis of ir«w(r)- 
<mjr as *domi interioris stans ’, i. e. ‘ domesticus ’ is not open to 
any reasonable challenge. Like tr0pl[e]-arr/t, but with an addi¬ 
tional ko- suffix, is Lat. domesticus , wherein domes - may be 
modelled on Lat. penes - ( Ipenu-fpeno -), or it may be genitive 
(with local force; cf. dyp«(<r) -<m)t * ruri-stans’, and see §28) of 
monosyllabic dom —unless the start-form was *domo-sticus. 
Homeric a\<prr<rnit has a locative prius, dX<f>a( y) ‘at wage’, cf. 
Ai^ani-iTT^r * elephant-driver ’ (Aristotle), which is, however, 
rather too late to be matched with Skr. rathe-tfha'- ‘in curru 
stans * (of one military arm 1 ) [see also § 102]. But Homeric dxovrt- 
anyr ‘javelin-thrower* obviously equals ‘in iaculo stans’ (cf. 
attom-vrvt ‘in iaculo stantia’: the root-form sthewd -), and is 
parallel with Skr. raike-stha -. Both terms will have designated 
members of distinct arms of the military service. True, we are 
habituated to deriving both from d*ovrti- supposed to be found in 
the verb okowtIC» ‘iaculor’. A corresponding trio of words is 
found in oaplfa * I chat with ’, oapurnjt ' a familiar friend ’, oapurrvt 
* fond discourse ’. But odptfe is of pellucid analysis in Z 516, 061 
§ odpi(* yvvaitcl (“ where he had dallied with his wife ”, Lang, Leaf, 
Myers), viz.: as a compound of Sop* (loc. to Hap * socia, uxor ’) + 

‘ I sit ’, and the original first sense of iapurr^s ( bapurrvs) must 
have been ‘ apud socium stans ’ ( .. * stantia ’). In signification, 
Z-apos ‘ col-loquium ’ (: ser-rno ) may be earlier than Sap ‘ collo- 
quens ’. Having this analogical pattern for aKorrlfa, we need not 
assert formal analogies as found in 6 n\iC»: 6 ir\i<mfs (late), • 

<rX*C* (tOOt ipurrit ! ipi{m. * [See also § 1023 * 

1 See for ' stare * in military contexts Lewis and Short, s. ▼. sto I B 3; 
Liddell and Scott, s. ▼. larrjpt A; PW 1 , s. v. sthd, 3. For stare of servants cf. 
neqne pneri eximia facie stabant (C. Gracchus, ap. Gell. 15, ia, 2), considered 
in the light of Horace's ad cyathum statuetnr (C. 1, 39, 8). 

* Probably shortened by haplology in the pre-Greek from *oap p-o] t-aSu. 

* It is curious to note that cuxpf/rlK ' spearman ’ may have started, if Prell- 
witz’ has correctly derived it from atgsma , as *aigsma{y)sthd-s * in pilo stans ' 
whence, with /- dissimilation in the posterius - [s]tha-s, aixpy-rfK. In al^p^-rd 
we have a nominative of the agii-cola type (from -sthd-'). 
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80. In Lat. media-stinus , the name of a servant of mid de¬ 
gree, the earliest form of record seems to be mediastrinus 
(Lucilius and Cato ap. Non. 143, 4-8). But the earlier form I 
believe to be, in this case, the less original. If the r was not 
foisted upon the word by imitation of the - aster - of oleaster ( ? a 
rustic way of saying olea sterilis) —cf. parasitasier, a pejorative of 
parasitus in Terence—it may have got into it proethnically, cf. 
Av. radae-Uar- radae-Na-, Skr. savya-tfkdr- / sazya-^hh-, wherein 
like Sommer (IF. 11, 17 sq.) I see the modification of - sthd - in 
the direction of the - tor - suffix. Similarly a *medhyd(y)-siha- 
may have given *medhyd(y)-sthor-. I suppose original Lat. media - 
stinus ‘ in media (parte) stans * to have been affected, possibly, by 
this *media-sthor -. As mediasiinus describes a servant by his 
relative rank, OBulg. ogni-sti 1 ‘ mancipium ’ describes him by his 
special function as fire-builder (so, in substance, Miklosich). For 
another possible interpretation of ogni- see Fay, KZ. 45, 122. 

81. As a counter term to »wc(<r)orijr we have Skr. apnah - 
sthd-s * gutsherr ’ *, with a reintroduced h (from s) ; add Elean 
fcX«(a)-<rT<i ‘ magistrate \ So OBulg. staro-sta 4 village-head ’ may 
be neither a superlative as Miklosich seemed to think (Wtbch., 
p. 320), nor an abstract (cf. Ital .podesta from Lat ,potestas t Eng. 
majesty, the authorities) as Brugmann teaches, but a compound 
of staro- (neut. - es stem) quasi 1 firm urn ’ + st(K)d * sistens*. In Ho¬ 
meric dtfiarrtvta wehave a verb from *6*m(a)oTfvs * fas-stator ,8 ,and 
as Schulze has already surmised (see KZ. 42,242,fn.) the flexion 
of 6«fu<rr6s (gen.) is to be explained by composition of 

with aposterius from sthd-. Productive as the ending -*vt was in 
Greek, no mere productivity seems quite to account for pairs like 
apiaroi and apiarijtt 1 principes ’, ayxHjros and ayxKrrtvs ‘ proximus 
heres’. Here, where the superlatives have • stho- (see § 43), 
their co-ordinates have -sthaw- (cf Skr.. sthdvara-s, § 4), and in 
the ^-dialects their plural ended in -arr\{P)-tt. From /3n<xi-Ai)«r: /Soat- 
\(Cs (* lew-s , see Class. Quart. 5, 119; IF. 29, 417) pairs like 
apitrrr}(s i dpurrtvt were developed. Germ. Jurst ‘ princeps * and 

*Here -stl is of transitive force ; see §§ 81, 105. 

•The rendering opi-pltnus were perhaps more accurate. To the Roman 
scholars (cf. e. g. Servius ad Aen. 1, 646) plenum tsse was a current definition- 
accurate, too, to all intents and purposes— lot'stare. In Aen. 6, 300, stare 
flammae (for this is the MSS. reading) is for plenum esse flammae; cf. exx. 
in § 81, fn. 

•Or perhaps ' fas-canens ’, see § 17 for st(/i)u-. 
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Skr. pra-siha-s 4 Vordermann ’ both =prae-stans, while Av. 
frai-Sia 4 nuntius’, withprius=Lat./ra^-, came to mean ‘ one who 
s i and s for another, his representative ’, unless -Ma has causal 
force here (cf. exx. in § 19). 

82. Like apnah-sthd-s * gutsherr * is Latin scele(s)-stus which 
every student of Plautus knows to mean ‘scelerum dominus, 
scelera sistens/scelerum compos, scelerum plenus’. The same 
analysis suits honestus , modestus, robustus (but see § 51), and sec¬ 
ondary md lest us 4 mdlem sistens ’. It is not clear whether in 
Skr. sikd-pati-s 4 loci dominus’ the prius means ‘locus’, i. e. 4 stand, 
stop, halt; settlement ’ (see § 14) or corresponds with Skr. sti- 
4 clientela ’ in meaning. The type of scelestus is represented in 
Greek proper names like evttmjt 1 sacra sistens *, later = &oidv$. 
The late words dpwrrit / dpt<rrfjp are probably translations of Lat. 
placenta. [The proper names M tvtaBtCt (on -tvs see § 81), MutVAp, 
McwV&or show 6 not t, and are all compounded with p«W» 4 vis ’, 
as scele(s)stus with sceles -. Formally cf. Skr. mana{s)sthas 4 in 
corde habitans ’]. 

83. In Latin sospes I also recognize a sti- to correspond with 
Skr. sti-, while the ending - pet - is from pat- : Skr .pa ‘protector’ 
(in sti-ph 4 protector of the sti-*). I derive sospet- from swo-sthi- 
Pal -* 4 protector of one’s own sti-. This accounts for sospiia as 
the title of Juno, cf. above on Agni and Mitra-Varuna as the sti- 
ptt, on Indra as abhi$i-ph (§ 78). For the dialectic form seispita * 
(Juno) it is necessary to write *swoi-sihi, not *swo-sthi . This 
datival swot- corresponds with the prius in Av. X”ae-pati 4 him¬ 
self’ (cf. vulgar 4 his self’), which forms a nearly precise counter¬ 
term to *$woi-sihi - 4 sui-clientela ’; also cf. OPers. uvaipaliya-m 
4 sui-possessio ’. In these compounds the dative (for I agree with 
Foy in so regarding the Iranian prius) acts the rdle of a posses¬ 
sive, or seems to. It is not a little curious that in English, also, 
the complexes like him-self exhibit a dative prius. So much for 
sospes in its active sense of ‘saving’. For the passive sense of 
‘salvus’ it seems expedient to derive from *swo-sthoIi-+ poiis— 

4 (of)-welfare-possessed’, cf. with *swo-stho- Skr. sva-stha -defined 
by ‘in seinem natiirlichen zustand sich befindend . . wohl auf, 
gesund ’ (see§ 11), and lAxh.savi-stas 4 independent,self-directing, 

1 Possible also is *swo-sthi-p- ‘ welfare-protecting ’ with metathesis to *noo- 
spiih-. Cf. the later metathesis in Alb. 'itepl- ' domus’ from Lat. hostipium (?). 

» I pass without comment over the derivation of seis- from sld{o)s. 
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self-reliant * (lit. ‘ selbst-stehend ’), cf. Lat. liber(s)tus ‘ frei-stehend ’ 

(§ 29). A possible division of the pre-Latin start-form is swo- 
sthapoti-s ‘sui potens’, with posterius=Skr. sthd-paii-s (§ 82). 

Inhabitants, Wanderers, Strangers. 

84. The current interpretation of caelestis as ‘ in caelo stans ’ 
(cf. Skr. divi-stha-) is not open to doubt, in my opinion, however 
insoluble the debate whether e is long or short. If, with some . 
investigators, we explain the e of levis and livi (pf. of lino) as from 
H caele - would be normal from *caelei, but I am rather inclined 
to think the e of caelestis dialectic. In any case, as a conceptual 
opposite to ierris-tris 1 (-«- stem + -tri- ‘ faring \ see Fay, AJPh. 
31, 409)—cf. I tad. cilestro ‘ caerulean’—its e was liable to reduction 
to /. As for agrestis it can never be determined whether it cor¬ 
responded in its posterius to caelestis or to terrestris . That ter- 
restris was highly productive is shown by silvestris, campestris t 
vallesiria , lanestris (cf. campestre * leather apron and it is even 
hard to decide whether palusiris' started from *palnd-tris t marsh- 
faring ’ or came by irradiation from terres-tris ‘dry-land-faring’. 
In pedestris and equesiris we have adjectives pertaining to sub¬ 
divisions of the exercitus terrestris (Nepos; also proelia t .)—a 
combination possibly attested by Accius when he writes in highly 
metaphorical language terrestris pontus strages conciet (ap. Cic. 
N. D. 2, 89); cf. pedestres navalesque pugnae (Cicero), wherein 
pedestres has replaced terrestres (but Cicero has terrestris archi- 
piraia ). Direct derivation from *pedet-tris ‘ footgoing-faring ’ 
*equei-tris seems most unlikely. 

1 The sphere of original usage of terrestris is shown by its application in 
Plautus to peeuies and sus. By the time of Cicero terrestris and caelestis had 
become fixed contrasts in the natural history classification. 

'The influence of palustris has given to lustrum * haunt, place of wandering* 
the sense of ‘ bog, swamp\ but lustrum is from the root found in foei/da ‘ eo ’ 
tro-m (as in Skr. stka-trd-m 4 standort'—the comparison of which with Lat. 
ob-staculum y OEng. stoil 4 postis ’ (Brugmann Gr. II. 1, p. 341) is purely gra¬ 
tuitous). In lus-trum the posterius may have meant quasi * erratio * (: the root 
ter- * to faregeneralized into something like ' haunt ’). Cf. also lustro (Nae- 
▼ius) * errator’, and lustro ‘ erro Skr. stk&trd-m is a counter term to Lat. 
lustrum. [Certainty as between -tro- and -tie- in words of this meaning is not to 
be reached, cf. Lith. ba-kUt * residence Lat. asnbuldcrum 1 promenade * (both 
with *//■), but Lat. cas-trum * fundus ’ (with tr-). The -tl- forms would show 
association with the sept, of Germ, stelie 4 locus ’.] Illustris is from *in-lux- 
tris. 
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85. Other inhabitants are designated by £p<(< 0 -ffr«idcr (Homer) 

4 mountain-dwelling’, wherein we have a syncretism of •sthi-s (as 
in caele-stis) and arad- as in ordd-a ‘stagnantem ’ (aquam), see § 5. 
In dyptt(o-)-<m7r * field-dweller’ (Soph. Eur.) the prius is a local 
genitive (§ 28). 

86. The posterius is entirely obvious in a word like iirr-ara-rrip 
‘land-louper’ (see Fraenkel, KZ. 42, 262), wherein the sense of 

. ‘ wanderer’ comes from the preverbs (cf. Skr. pra-sthav-an-, § 14). 
It is equally impossible, because of the intrinsic semantic appeal 
of the explanation (§ 3), to refuse the explanation of Lat. kostis 
‘stranger’ (see Fay, Class. Quart., 1, 28)as from [e]gho(s)-st(h)i-s 
‘ extra-stans’. 1 Nor do I pass over Walde’s objection that eghs 
(whence ex') has a palatal and hostis a pure gutteral, but that is 
because the e - has palatalized* th egh of eghs . Certainly a differ* 
ence between a k- and a k- can no longer be urged against a 
derivation sound in all other respects, at least not by a scholar 
who uses the language used by Walde*, s. v. acus. For the di¬ 
vision ho{s)-stis OIr. gall ‘hostis’ may be pleaded, for which 
Stokes-Fick (p. 108) surmise derivation from *ghas-los i. e. 
*gkos-lo-s = ‘ ex ’ -1- a suffix (?) -lo-. Perhaps this - lo - belongs 
to a root ley - * lie ’ in Skr. It-nas ‘anschmiegend, anliegend, ge- 
duckt ’, cf. le(y)-gh- in the kin of Xdx<ta <‘ low > lying ’ (ap. Prell- 
witz*, s. v.). For the pair *ghos-lo-s ‘ out-lying’: gko(s)-stis ‘out¬ 
standing’ cf. Skr. ahgti-li-s ‘finger’ (=on-hand-lying): artgii- 
tfha-s ‘thumb’ (=‘in manu exstans’, see Fay, AJPh. 31, 479). 
The applicability of these names will have rested in the use of 
the raised (standing) and depressed fingers in counting (see 
§3i 1 )* 

87. Let us apply these observations to Skr. dtithi-s ‘guest” 
Av. asti-S ‘geselle, genosse’ (i. e. ‘comer’), and assume that, as 
in hostis , the posterius was - sthi-s , and write the two start-forms 
(1) *atisihi-s and (2) * a is this, wherein ati- and at- are root-nouns: 

1 Greek £-tv-fo( is similarly ‘extra-in-habitans \ What theory of mere co 
incidence could explain such conformity of definition to analysis? The 
yielding in -fos of the es- to the o-stem (cf. 0 and rd ok. 6 to$ ; aj-yeXof: Skr. dngiras-\ 
the OBulg. cases as collected by Leskien, Hdbch. 3 § 48) need not surprise us 
in a language where compounds in -es- frequently match simplices in - o -. [Or 
is f* in f-rv fof from £P t prevocalic form of £ v -' co*-, § 36 1 ?] 

’After Brugmann's fuller treatment (Grundriss 2, 2, 823) I am now quite 
willing to admit the gh oteghs y but that carries no proof of gh in ghos- % nor 
perhaps even in *eghos (see § 12 fn.). 
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the Skr. root at - ‘ errare’. In ati -1 see a locative ‘in erratione’, 
and the derivation of ‘ guest’ from ‘ in erratione stans * leaves noth¬ 
ing to desire. As in the case of £-«VA>r * ex-in-habitans * and 
ho[s]-stis ‘extra-stans’ the definition is too apt to be referred to 
coincidence. The second start-form *atsihis may have originated 
from the first in composition (cf. Bartholomae in IF. 7, 70) and 
dtithi-s is found in RV. in four compounds. But *atsthi-s 
would have two sense elements, at -' errare’ and •sthi-s ‘stans’, 
and according as one of these elements outweighed the other (cf. 
§12) the forms (3) *aslhi-s (cf. on asthi § 67) and (4) *atthis would 
result. Now all four of these forms might have had a contem¬ 
porary vogue, for language changes do not occur overnight, 
and the reaction of (4) *at-tkis on (1) *ati-stki-s would have 
yielded what has survived in Skr. dti-thi-s. Perhaps *gkosikis, 
conceived as *ghos-ihis, played a part. 

Remainders. 

88. Lat. pestis * pestilence ’ is from *per-si(h)is ‘ persistent ’, 
and was first an adjective qualifying something like morbus , cf. 
Eng. epidemic} In social usage, e. g. quaedam pestes hominum 
(Cicero, Fam. 5, 8, 2), the sense of ‘ persistent ’ may still be felt. 
The form pesestas (Festus, 258), if not a mere dittography for 
*peslas , may be a blend of pessum + *pesias . 

89. Lat. Idcusta \ lUcusia ‘locust’. This tree-dweller is named 
from Id(w)-co- ‘grove’ (: lew - ‘caedere’, v. Walde* s. vv. iuo, 
lucus)+-sta ‘ habitans ’. 

90. The analysis of Lat. astus as ak- + st(h)tt-s yields a defini¬ 
tion approximately=‘ acute-stantia ’. Here - st{h)Us is a root-noun 
from the sthewa- form of si ha, while in a-stutus we have a participle 
to the same root In utoko vm-fa ‘listener, spy’ we have &r a 
(acc. of specification) + *aKov-onje quasi ‘ astutus ’: that is to 
say that *aKov-<rnjr has in its prius a correspondent of the stem (?) 
of acU-tus , acft-men . The complex will equal * sharp-standing-as- 
to-the ears ’, and -ajcou-onir is only a somewhat preciser acutus 
(cf. aures | capripedum satyrorum acutas, Horace, c. 2, 19, 3). 
Query: Is the verb qkovv anything different from Lat. acuo, save 
that &ra had been lost from its phrase use ? The present axovo no 
more proves *akou-sy- than (JaoCktvn proves an - sy - flexion. Per- 

1 1 have lived under conditions where an epidemic was usually described 
by the euphemism the prevailing ”, — in derision of a diagnosis supposed to 
be “ official 
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haps the -oJo-sept has been derived from ( a)k-dw-s - ‘sharpen’ by 
some process of apocope due in part to gradation. A medial 
stage of this would be indicated by Goth. h-au-s-jan 4 to hear ’: 
K*o(f)««». [Cf. Horn. rtfKov<mj<rt 4 non-audivit ’]. 

91. Latin crusta (: upvvraWot 4 ice ’) contains in cru{s)- a cog¬ 
nate of cruor 4 clotted blood ’ and crudus ' hard ’ (of unripe 
fruits') ; or else of cor{n)u * horn *: Av. sr-v-i (§ 45), the u-stem 
being parallel with the «-stem of the «c«par-sept (cf. § 51). The 
complex meant 4 hard-’ or ‘ horn-standing’. 

Addenda. 

92. For the posterius - sler - in Lat. passer (§ 13) cf. OHG. 
li-stera 4 thrush ’, quasi ‘ leim-streuend ’, from his plastered 
nest. 

93. OIr. arsa(f)d ‘ vetus ’, from paro^syst&ti-s (Fick-Stokes 4 
P* 37)» cf* ° n Skr. purastat § 15. Lith. at-sld ‘longe’ (i. e. 
4 dis-stans ’). 

94. Lat. gurgu-stium ‘hovel’, prius gXgXdho -: Av. g?r?da- 
4 cave-hut *; -stium as in Skr. pa-sil{y)a-m (§ 16). 

95* [19] Sbr.pada-slha-s 44 zu fusse gehend ’, eig. stehend” 

(P. W.) : cf. pat-tis 4 foot-soldier ’, possibly with recomposition 
(cf. § 13) giving d-l for -si-. For loss of aspiration see §42 a. 
We have the same formation (prius ped-') in Lith. pe-szczias 
(- sthyo-s ) 4 pede-iens ’. Skr. mdrga-stha-s- in (recta) via stans. 
OHG. li-sta 4 seam ’ is cognate in both its parts with Ger. leiste 
(§ 64), and both with leisten 4 foot-track ’. 

96 [44]- Skr. bhr-tfis ‘top’ had an original prius bhrgh-, 
cognate with brhdnt- ‘altus’. For the loss of g and reten¬ 
tion of s see § 12. Lith. kUp-slds 4 hill, tuft ’: kup-rd 1 hump ’. 

97 [43]* Of connection of the Greek superlatives with 
stems in -«r- I had caught sight in AJPh. 31, 411, § 23. Note 
the explanation by haplology of A*yx[«<7]*-0Tof * in culpa stans *, 
«*>3[«ff]*-<rrof 4 devoted to gain ’, KT) 6 [«<r]iaros 4 dearest ’ ( = 4 in cura 
stans ’), Kvdffo-J-t-aroff 4 in gloria stans ’; cf. the proper name 
Mi7*[«<r]t-ar«vf 4 Longissimus ’. 

98 [45]* Lith. ram-stis 4 prop, stay ’—prius in Skr. rdmate 
festmacht ’. Perhaps to Lat. resits, if from *remslis ; cf. ra-stas 

‘beam’ (pace Schleicher, Hdbch. p. 115). Homeric irXaranarot 
for nldravos 4 plane-tree ’ may owe its -arot to some other vegetal 
growth (§ 47), unless -<tto-s = 4 stalk ’, as in afva-ttha-s (?). By 
irradiation from agva-llha-s (45 fn.) we have Skr. kapi-ttha-s 
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* monkey-tree kula-ttha-s (prius : kd-la-m * copia * ? ), the name 
of a pod fruit. 

99 [47J- Note the posterius in *pd-<mr/ypd-<mf ‘ green fod¬ 
der \ 

100 [78 sq.]. Servants and Masters : dyopa-<m/r ‘ market- 
servant, buyer V Av. havi-Ha - * camillus ’ was literally ‘ in pre- 
mendo (sc. “ soma ” ) stans \ For the infinitival hav-i cf. Skr. 
vlthi-tiha -s (AJPh. 31, 411, §20). Precisely the same explana¬ 
tion accounts for the so-called superlative ydj-i-tfha-s (§ 43) as 
for the later yajna-stha-s “ mitfeinem] opfer beschaftigt” (PW.*; 
for the rendering ‘ beschaftigt mit * cf. PW. 1 , vii, 1280, 3). As a 
part of speech, havilta - is like Lat. lanista (1. s. c. 412, § 24 a). 
Lexical Sanskrit has porfva-stha-s * ad latus stans' and doh- 
stha-s ‘ ad brachium stans ’ as names of servants. Mir. foss 

* servus * is from vpo-slho-s . It is not necessary to mention 
transparent formations like Skr. parame-tfhln- ' praeses ’, tri- 
tfhtn- 1 auf dreifachem grunde stehend ’, but Ato*£«»ta<rrm may be 
given as a representative of the names of members of innumera¬ 
ble Greek commissions and guilds. Hence, by irradiation, a 
word like Hesychian Mrurrai ‘ fellow countrymen'. 

101. Because of their formal likeness to a name like 
a^fa-oTTis (§ 79) we may note *AXicij-oTtr = * in vigore stans * ; (cf. 
d\Kij<rrrit *piscis quidam’)> ’A&pr<rn} (?‘in industria stans’), 
r«pai-<rr6s (a promontory, but also a town with secure harbor) * in 
honore stans ’ (?), 'Oy^oror (city on a ridge; also a brook in a 
gorge) * in angusto stans ’ (for vocalism of *oy*a- see Fay, § 19, 
fn.). Add. KXijiards * in clave stans ’. 

102 [ 79 ]* A full, if not complete, collection of the Homeric 
words in -i<mjr reveals their semantic range. Of genuine 
verbs—for -t <rnjs : -tf» is a practical group—with from -yy- or 
dy-, Homer, as some one has recently remarked, shows next to 
no examples. Touching the analysis of d«comfa> as £xom cf. 
2 522 where tfovro = * insidiabantur', at least by connotation, and 
the same sense ot the same verb is found in Ait. Br. 3, 14, where 
taih mrtyur . . asidat = ei mors . . insidiabatur. To be sure, 
anorrifa has gone on in its development of sequel meaning (cf. 
AJPh. 32, 414 fn.) from ‘ in (cum) iaculo insidior ’ to ‘ iaculor ’. 
Most clear in its composition is kAijtICw (O 679) = «Vt * A 71-1 i( w 

1 Is it that aydpaotf * emptio ’ is from *ayopa-ortf with -«rry-/-<T<T -(so in 
Boeotian) /-a- ? Alii alia dixerunt. 
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‘ to sii on a horse ’, used of a rider with a “ good seat ". It is but 
an accident that we do not find a *x«Xip'i-<m7r like Ac^am-ori?? 
( § 79); cf. Vedic hari-tfhh- 1 on a sorrel riding ’. By irradia¬ 
tion from k«Xi jrifa and its sort came wuptirlfa, a doublet of nupa». 
In ajcorrt-oniffy of one experienced with the javelin (§100), 
the posterius may have come to connote * sciens ’ as also in 
xidapum/r (§ 103), helped by oletP-Krrqt (§ 104); cf. iviordfitpos fitv 
acorn (O 282). The group Aij* -<rrijs * robber * : Xqtorqp/XifioTap 
(with r as in § 80) is to be analyzed exactly as Av. havi-Ua - 
( § 100), and \t)i(opai contains a posterius tfo/uu; cf. the synony¬ 
mous pair Ktpaiarqt i ntpaifa and, by irradiation, froXfpion^r : 
voXepufio*. Military terms under the influence of d/corr-t-or^r are 
atnrt-arrfg (? prius a locative plural dofr[ia]<) * in scutis stans 
•opt/faijony* 1 in galeis Stans', ircAra-ffriiff (? prius ir«Ara(i)ff- [cf. 
iraXa(i)-<n^, § 15], or ircXra[»]»-, with transitive posterius, § 105; 
cf. dvrd-ojtjt?). By irradiation, or from standing a bow up to 
string it, rarvari* ' bow-stretching We have -[o-jnjr, with <r 
originally lost by haplology ( § 79, fn.); in xopvyq-Ti/r * club-man 
paxrTii* 4 proeliator *; cf. ^Xq-nir ‘ cheat \ On the other hand, 
to£ott)s * archer' has come by irradiation from iirtrdnp, which is 
for in[no]-n6rr]f : Skr. dfva-pati-s (VS. : as a proper name in 
£ Br., cf. *\itirora N/crrcop), and is not an abstract (“ your horse- 
ship ", forsooth) any more than Lat. equeU is an abstract with t 
representing, thanks to an always compliant gradation, the - ta 
suffix of senecta. 

103 [79]* A special paragraph among the -ionjt: -*(<» forma¬ 
tions in Homer is due to the woman-and-song group. On dapifa 
see above (§ 79). Add xt dapifa xtdapt-orvt ‘ cither-playing ’ (on 
•arrvg as a musical term see § 20). Sitting and standing are equally 
suitable postures for the citharist. The prius xtdapt- is either a 
locative or the t-stem, alone known to Homer. As in xp<p£aAta- 
crrvr * clapping for the dance ' the prius may have been accusa¬ 
tive or accusatival and -cm/r transitive ( § 105). In paxap-lCco ‘ I 
make happy ’ the posterius is transitive, but poxapt-ordr (Hdt.) 
* deemed happy ’ =• ‘ in laetitia stans \ The prius of 6pxn-<n^s | 
&Pxn-° T ip‘ dancer’ was probably locative to *op#a ‘ ordoIn 
ft9ff(a)~artvg> (see also AJPh. 31, 417 fn.) the prius is a local 
genitive = * apud feminam ’ * I stand up to ’ (cf. vulgar 

“ to set up to a woman"); note pxij-cmis and nvt)-<rrvt t both 
Homeric. Before leaving the verbs in -ifa : -lanjr I may note 
that on this model ayopdfa (which might well mean * to sit at 
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market’, used of a buyer; cf. our ‘ to go [or be] on the mar¬ 
ket ’) has been fashioned to correspond to ayopa~ar^t ( § ioo)- 

104. Finely isolated is otemtm?? defined by Capelle-Seiler for 
N 70 by ‘ der vogelzeichen kundig ’ (with 6 tonp 6 noi), It is curious 
that no one seems to have suspected hitherto that oW- is gen. 
plur. = Lat. avium , and that -torijr is for -/ianjr, cf. t<rr«*p ti»os 
(Soph.) =' gnarus rei *. The note of skill contributed by 
-/ianjf may perhaps have passed into words like aKovn-ar^s (§ 102) 
and mBapicrri)* (§ IO3). 

105 [82]. The scclcstus and apnah-stha-s types are found in 

Kt) 6 t(<r)“OTTit * affinis ’ (after m/durror, § 97), *0$«X«(<r)-ari7r quasi 
‘Auxilius’, apy*(<r)-oTTis ‘ candefaciens ’ (sc. ventus). That in 
such words -<rn7- may be transitive (cf. Ineeds no special 
proof. In a word like v^purral * insulters ’ perhaps we do well to 
start with i/ 9 pt[j*]-«rra ; cf. the late example wherein Hesychius 
(Schmidt*, p. 390, 19), probably citing a scholiast, gives us 
Qrjatvt, ^apKmjrrft (i. e. *x a P i¥ ~ <rT 1 T n l t = ‘ gratiam referens ’) airarqs 
XaQvpivdoe (Corrige, \a&vpiv$ov) <fiuyijs, a collection of genitives 
perfectly clear, albeit in condensed commentary style. 

106. Remainders, i). x f \P ta<rr b^ * prius xvp**" (inst. = socia- 
tive, * cum herede ’; cf. for the 0 - stem the posterius in Skr. 
bhaga-hara-s = ‘ parti-herfcs ’; for the sense, dyx*‘<rrcvr, § 81) 
-(- <rra. 2). OIr. ( h)ircss ‘glaube’, from *parci-scsta (so 
Fick-Stokes 4 , p. 36). 3). OIr. cross * puppis ’ from parci- 
sosio- (ib. p. 37). 4). OIr. cross ‘ height ’ from pcro(sy 

stu - (ib. p. 37). 5). Lith. aik-sztis ‘campus’ (aik : Lat. 
acquos ?), aik-sztas ‘ spatiosus’. 6). Lith. eiga-stis * gait ’ : cigci 
‘ walk ’. 7). Lith. ap-st&s 1 abundant ’, quasi ‘ ope-stans ’ (§ 81). 

8 ). Lith. puiky-sic * splendor ’, abstract to puikils ‘ splendens *. 
Certainly we should expect, mingled with the abstracts in 
forms in st(h)i~ (cf. Lith. augc(j)stis ‘ growth ’ : Lat. augustus in 
AJPh. 31, 417), as explained in § 7 fn. In gradation wiih 
augcstis we have Goth. wah{s)~sius * growth whence Eng. waists 
a part of the body. 

Edwin W. Fay. 

University of Texas. 
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■ III.—THE GENITIVES -oy AND -oio IN HOMER. 

Though ~oto is generally assumed to be older than -ov and to 
represent the main, if not the only, early epic usage, a glance at 
the poems is enough to show that such a view must rest rather on 
some pious wish than on any direct inference. As the text 1 stands, 
the two forms in the narrative of the Iliad* without B*, etc., are 
more or less on a par—439* -ov as against 492 -010. Of the 439 
-ov, 150 are found in arsi , and 107 of these come before a word 
beginning with a consonant 4 ; the other 43 are followed by a 
vowel, but not all of these can be claimed as -o*, since 10 occur 
in the strong caesura, where elision is unlikely. There remain 
289 in thesi ; no less than 60 of these are found at the end of the 
line, and 2 others are followed by two consonants. Thus among 
the 931 genitives used there are at least 179 examples of mono¬ 
syllabic -ov metrically fixed; and many of these—such as t£ay 
6 fu\ov, iKv«<r« dtypov , iroXtfiov d* ov yiyvcr* tpur /—are neither obviously 
modern nor easily removable. Provisionally at any rate, -ov 
must be accepted as part of the old language. The form re¬ 
mains metrically well established, even if we go so far as to take 
-ov as -o\ and -ov in the first four theses as -00. 

As will be shown presently, we can hardly take -ov and -ov in 
this way; but even if we could we should still be forced to 
assume two distinct genitives. The ending -010 clearly comes 
from -o<r«o, and contraction of vowels divided originally by -a- is 
scarcely possible, at all events to the extent that would be needed 

1 The Clarendon Press text (recensuit D. B. Monro, 1901). 

* The books B484-end, 6, 1 , K, "i and Q are tabled apart as " B*, etc.”, and 
the rest of the Iliad is called “ the Iliad without B*, etc.” Between the narra¬ 
tive proper and the speeches there are in general so many differences both of 
metrical and of linguistic convention that separate treatment is always 
needed—see Classical Quarterly, 1908, April, pp. 94seq., and 1912, Jan., pp. 
44 seq. 

* Neglecting E 21, Z 61, H 120, N 788^358,0670,2 242, X 6. 313 ; also 10 
occurrences of Ovftbv Ik&otov. 

4 F is reckoned as a consonant. 
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to explain the sure instances of -ov (nearly i in 5). 1 Inscriptions 
prove that the Attic genitive is a contraction. The Homeric - ov 
may conceivably be the same; but if so, it must come not from 
-o(c«)o, but from -o(*)o. Even then there may be some difficulty 
in explaining why, as against other analogous forms *, -00 is nearly 
always contracted. 

For, as a matter of fact, -ov is nearly always monosyllabic. 
Outside the exceptional scansions like ab*\<p*u>v Krapivoio there is 
only one reason for attempting to resolve -ov. The introduction 
of -00 would convert a number of fourth-spondaics * into greatly 
preferable dactylics. But any such attempt recoils on itself, and 
really spoils rather than helps the versification. For instance, in 
the II. without B\ etc. (narr.) the resolution of -ov (types McvtXdoo, 
<paa* 6 o, fit (ftpoo, etc.) would remove 79 out of the 441 fourth-spon¬ 
daics. So far, excellent; but unluckily there are in the same 
narrative no less than 51 lines where -ov is shortened in the 
fourth-dactylic (types iroXvfiatfidXov, etc.), so that if -ov is to reckon 
as -00, 51 elisions must be added to the 105 which the text already 
gives in this break. Reducing the fourth-spondaics by 2 in 11, 
we shall increase the bucolic elisions by 1 in 2—a distinctly poor 
bargain. Elision such as of -o is everywhere kept down, and in 
an important verse-pause could occur very seldom, if at all. 4 A 
similar point is to be seen in trochaic -ov. In the II. without B*, 
etc. (narr.) -ov is shortened 6 times in the weak caesura (e 338, 
N 211, P 611, 697, 2 575, T 384), but only thrice in the fifth trochaic 
(a 328, M 447, P 277). It is surely very odd that -00 should add 6 
to the 26 good examples of elision in the weak caesura, but only 
3 to the 275 in the fifth trochaic; whereas, if -ov is taken as a 
shortened vowel or diphthong, the occurrences of the scansion 
are closely in accordance with the general metrical chances (II. 
without B f , etc., narr. — 3d-troch. shortenings 112, 5th-troch. 
shortenings 66). Lastly, the decisive fact is this: The general 

1 1. e. at the very lowest, and on the most extreme assumptions; really it is 
far commoner. 

* Instances like the verbs in -da do not help here; there may really have 
been a conjugation in -afu. 

3 Especially]! 647; in later work (narr. 9 120, ^323; speeches T4ia, *492, 565, 
X 90,165, fi 267) the molossus is no great matter. P 572 shows that molossal 
words, like the others, really took -ov. 

4 Of course, this applies in full force only to narrative, though even in the 
speeches the bucolic is very well treated. 
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( nature of the verse puts some premium on words which scan as 

a dactyl (e. g. dl<f>poo), or better still, as an admissive dactyl (e. 
g. opoo). Any common words of this kind will be often used ,* 
and a fair proportion of the instances will stand after the fourth 
diaeresis. If -oo really existed, it is a quite unthinkable paradox 
that ior the whole of the two epics the dactylic scansion can only 
be proved once—in a late speech (£ 239). From all this we 
can draw a plain inference. The genitive in -ov is original in 
Homer; it was really used, and was pronounced as a monosylla¬ 
ble. It has nothing to do with -00 and still less with -o«o, but was 
most likely the diphthong -ov, not -oi, or -<t, as can be seen from 
the dislike of short scansions, which are rarely employed except 
in open cretics such as $p 6 yov, etc. Against this view of -ov there 
are only two apparent objections. The Attic contracted -ov is 
sure to be felt as a disquieting difficulty, though for the question 
of Homeric use the fact is extrinsic and not at all in pari materia 
with direct metrical evidence. Intrinsic, and therefore much 
more important, is the high percentage of fourth-spondaic -ov, 
which by itself would strongly suggest a dibrach form. The 
puzzle, however, is not quite so easy. To get any solution at all 
the Homerist will find that he * must take the matter pretty deep ’. 
At all events, the abundance of fixed -ov, and the absence of cer¬ 
tainly resolved scansions, should warn us that we cannot get, 
and therefore ought not to need, any help from -00. 

Between -ov and -oto there seems to be no easily traceable differ¬ 
ence of function. That the local use (* sphere-within-which ’) 
always takes -oto, * can hardly be more than an accident. The 
earliest example is rrcd/oto, and for this type of word the general 
rule is against -ov in any combination; the local use of -oto in other 
types may sometimes (as in »«ioto) be due to direct imitation, 
and sometimes to metrical convenience—e. g. idolo replaces 
icArvtfor when nprivaom shifts to irpT)<joa>ii«v. Again, phrases like 
<S0rttfc fatroto prove nothing as regards the syntax of -oto; they 
illustrate a principle which has become merely scansional. But 
though the sense of the endings cannot be distinguished, there can 
still be seen a difference which in a way is grammatical. The end¬ 
ing -ov is, as the text stands, greatly preferred with pronouns. In 

1 It is just this consideration which makes the rarity of type so fatal 

to the assumption of an early dative in -tat (side by side with -toot). 

* H. G •, p. 143 . 
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the 11 . without B \ etc., there are 38 narrative occurrences of rw 
in arsi and 29 in thesi; roio has at most 7 instances. 1 * * * 5 * * It is true 
that in the text rov is often possible; but against this must beset 
the fact that it is hardly ever necessary — for instance, roio 6 * Spa k\ . 
(»rp., or., etc.), does not occur, and row ydp is not found till K 57 (a 
speech) ; the only reliable examples of roio in narrative are roio 
atxiKTOf, roio yiporros, where the use of the article is presumably 
Odyssean. The same leaning to -ov can be seen in other pro* 
nouns. The relative olo * does not occur, and the possessive 0Z0 
appears only once in the Iliad (r 333). The genitives aXXov, miVov, 
otov,* rotov, rotovdc, rotovrov, rot/dr and rovrov have no corresponding 
long forms; and avroii is thrice as common as airoio.* 

In nouns and adjectives -<uo is the normal use, except where 
it conflicts with a metrical rule. Every reader of Homer must 
have been struck by the fact that the ending is never dovetailed— 
that is to say, there are no 6 phrases such as xaXxoto ortponi), dvpoio 

KpaTtpoio t loio imp 6 *rros t iioraiio orordtpros, 6 t c ipoto orif 3 apoio t air* 
arrpoio y\a(f>vpoio, k vdoipoio Kpvtpoio, ’OXvpnoio vufAtrrog, op tXoto 

npondpoUhv, though a priori these would seem to be true and 
even laudable scansions. In the same way, hiatus after -ov 
in thesi is far too rare 8 to let us think that ~ot*| appeared 
in old work. Taken together the two facts show that though 
with nouns and adjectives -oto was the regular genitive, yet 
its prerogative was strictly tempered to the general needs 
of the verse. Whenever a word naturally gave -|o«o, this form 

1 A 493, A (261 roio 6 ' in' ’I ipiiap.), 322, 620, II 472 piv, 505 <P, 587, 4 255. 

a ov H 325, I 94 ; A 6, e 4. Speeches —0 295; K 244, E 345, P 21, X 425, 
G 744 (?), « 161, ( 344 ). (<* 726), n 142, p 155, « 5 * I N 778. * 196, Q (106), 638, 
766, (<J 160), 6 539, k (279, 493), X 168, £ 379. c 181, r 223, ^ 303, (318), u 310; 
also B 138, (r 87, H 374, 388), 2 171, (0 212), /? 27, 90, (y 140), (£ 204, n 18S), 
P 103, r 596, ^18. Where ov re stands in generalizing clauses, the r< is 
needed by the sense, and oh cannot be substituted. 

* The gen. sing. masc. (neut.) of 6oof or rdoof happens not to be used. 

*airroio —A 360, 500, E 170, I 193, P 300, Q 126, 7 143; also N 159, 4 » 582, 
(speech a 207). The ‘ false ’ prepositions generally take avroio, for a metrical 
reason, e. g., avrov nponapoide (npdoOe) gives overlength, whereas ndpo/6' 
(npdoO') avroio gives true scansion. 

5 In the whole of the two epics the single exception is 1 126 = 268 (speech); 

but 1 393 and 0 98 must be considered. 

•In the Iliad, only E 666, (0 120), K 505, II 226, (* 219, 431), Q 122, 578 ; 

speeches (Z 463), 0 23, "P 441. 
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was preferred to -©v, and the preference went so far that actually 
OvXvfurofto 1 was normal as against ’oXvptrov. But in any word that 
would give -<m|o (e. g. fcrroto) the ending -ov has a prescriptive 
right. In early work this rule seems to have been quite abso¬ 
lute ; we may be sure thatif combinations like At’ Spoto <m($apoto had 
been used a fair proportion of them would have been preserved, 
if only because they often have no obvious metrical equivalent. 

The rejection of -<h|o, then, may be taken as a fact; but it is at 
first sight a fact rather bard to understand. In a word like 
ourr<fc the ending -oto gives, it is true, an open antispast ; and 
this consideration might lead us to expect a preference for -ov. 
But it does not explain the total rejection of -ot|o. ’oXvpnoto was 
often ictuated; why was not dlorolo sometimes dovetailed ( OlOTOlO 
irr., <nr., etc.) ? Especially in words like prip 6 s the principle seems 
fantastic ; ptjp\olo is regular, and there are a great number of shifts 
which would naturally give pi)poi\o (either prjpoV or pijpolo up. etc.). 
The whole thing must surely point back to a time when there was 
for nouns in -os a third termination still in living use. Let us sup¬ 
pose that in some early epic period—earlier than any represented 
in our text—the ending - 6 <f>i, perhaps already on the down grade, 
was yet part of the living language, and was still used freely, at 
all events with prepositions. At once all the puzzling facts of 
-ov and -oco fall into line. Except with pronouns, the ending -oto 
was preferred, and in such types as alyioxos , ffirupos, rroirjris, 

Ski os, * oX«o«, npiapos, it was the normal use. But in forms like oi<rr 6 s 
there was metrical interference: oiarolo would give a spondee which 
must be felt as gratuitous,* since - 6 <f> i, possible at any rate with 
prepositions, would give the required dactylic scansion. The 

1 So too fuooaikoio (A 548, P na, 657), as against ptaav/jov which does not 
occur. The converse treatment, viz. a form so ictuated as to preclude -010, is 
late and very rare (A 631, k 389) ; kovmov is not found; dqiirt) stands only once 
in narrative (P 189), but the speeches give four occurrences (H 119,174, T 73, 
4> 422) ; in II 9, anrouevr/ iavolo Kal koa. may be read. 

2 Avoidance of the gratuitous spondee was an important principle, which 
we can see illustrated in many ways—e. g. the rigorous taboo of augmented 
forms like qitovoe, the subtle treatment of forms having interchangeable -00- 
and -o-, and the restriction of dative in -coot from stems with which it would 
give a spondee. (To this last rule there are many apparent exceptions even 
in the narrative of the Iliad without B *, etc.; in B *, etc., and in the Odyssey 
-coot becomes quite free). The treatment of avljp, vdup, and the difficulty in 
0 vAvpirtp, and the rarity of scansions like I datl^uv, all exemplify the same thing. 
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occasional need for constructions rejecting would not be 
enough to bring in 61<rroio } for in reserve there was always iXarov 
which at the end of the line could still dodge the spondee. The 
same principle obviously applies to types |oW and \&pos. 

We must suppose that this was the original state of things, but 
in the earliest period represented in our text there is already a 
difference. The -6<fn case is evidently on its last legs; and its 
primitive use, seen here and there as in n\dyx6n d’ airdxoXiutyi xaXxor, 
is for the most part disappearing 1 except where a change was 
metrically impossible. Still, in the verse as we have it, the older 
tradition has left three clear traces—the prohibition of -<x|o, the 
massing of certain types of -ov and -o>r (Ik itypov, 61 &pov, 1$ tm r«*, 
dir* in the fourth spondaic, and the curious fact that the so* 
called -oo was always dovetailed—a restriction which seems to have 
come about in the following way: Words like dd«X^>cor cannot take 
•mo, so that when a genitive was needed, -ov was practically forced; 
-<jn would not often be suitable with this type of word, 1 though 
no doubt when a dovetailing combination was to hand, the ending 
might be used, and indeed apparently was used in n«pifitjyai 
ad«\<f>( 6 <fu icrafitpoio. In any but the earliest periods this phrase 
would be sure to provoke some change, because of the agreement 
of and -oio.’ When ddcX^cov was substituted, it is likely that 
the •« took false length (such as is seen in <r4>etW). After 
the substitution had taken place, ait\<fxtov rrapiyoio became 
regarded as authorizing 4 a special ‘ epic 1 treatment of -ov. The 
formula is * open cretic, followed by two consonants ’, and 

1 The corpse-like -<t>i is however galvanized to a sort of secondary life in 
-rjfi. The use apparently is on the rise; in late narrative -ypt- is transferred 
from nonns to pronominal adjectives (krkptjfi, II 734, 2 477, X 80, defiTepifai 
Q 284) ; in speeches the case extends to true adjectives— Kpare- 
pf)$i —and now we are well on the way which is later called Wardour Street. 
The narrative of A shows only ov 6 * a+Apapre nrvoKdpevof where, 

though the syntax is a modernism, the position of (closing the line) prob¬ 
ably represents the vanishing point of the old use. Similarly, in the Odyssey 
-oto steadily drifts to the end of the line. 

*-f( perhaps could not be elided (but see n 734), and in old work positional 
-v was avoided, except with back-leaning words (e. g. 6 k or re). There is a 
special reason why adefyed+iv 6 k and analogues should not oceur. 

* hirb nXarkof irrvtyi and airroiotv bxtofi were tolerated, but they are not on 
all fours with - 6 $i -out. 

4 All the other narrative instances are so much later than £ 21, that they 
may very well have been modelled on it. 
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the rule is faithfully observed in narrative, except in B 731, 
where kXvtA rUva would have been expected, but the Catalogist 
may have heard the phrase iftodov *rr oXIpoio without the -r-. 
With this exception, two consonants or their equivalent are 
found to follow all the narrative examples, 1 * * 4 three of which are 
o&X^MioC, while the other six have -»♦, the vowel which makes 
false length least difficult. In the speeches* matters are very 
different. All traditional rules are greatly relaxed here, and 
the style is much more open to innovations. For instance, the 
late scansion oto* undoubtedly has its home in the speeches, and 
this fact is important for the question of the genitive, since -o»© 
now becomes at any rate conceivable. It is a curious chance, to 
say the least of it, that any phrase which apparently necessitates 
-00 should always occur in a speech, so that -oto is a quite possible 
explanation, enabling us to understand examples like B 325 and 
£ 239, which a priori cannot, and in fact do not, find any parallel 
in narrative. 

These special scansions, then, seem no real obstacle to the view 
here advocated. Nor need the ictuation OvXvpnoto be any more 
fatal, though at first sight it looks troublesome. OvXiftnoio gives a 
spondee just as much as ’oXv/urot|o. How is it that the former is 
regular, while the latter is forbidden ? The question is not hard 
to answer. While was still in living use, there grew up a 
sort of rule against -01 |o. Presently -<fn disappeared and with it 
those dactylic scansions which had been the cause of the rejection 
of -<m|o. But -ot|o was not introduced into epic verse — that would 
have been sacrilege. Instead, various other spondaic scansions 
make their entry, and among these we may regard ««c di<f>pov *\, «£ 
linruv *\, and oiXvfxnoto as the most typical. 

As has been said, whenever the choice lies between - oto and -ou 
in or si , the former is preferred. Indeed, -\ov is at first ex¬ 
tremely rare with nouns and adjectives, and some of these seem 
to refuse it altogether; e.g. neither *'Qx«a*fcnor alyioxot give any cer¬ 
tain instance.’ Relatively the commonest occurrence of -|ou is in 
type ol*\ov, where no doubt the use has been affected by \oWw — 

1 B 518, 731, E 21, Z 61 = H 120 = N 788, N 358 = 0 670 = 2 242, X 6,313. 

* B 325, a 70. Z 344, I 64, I 440 = N 635 = * 294 = a 264 = u 543, 0 66 = 
♦ 104, 0 554, k 36,60, f 239 ( ? add IT 208, i. e. bov irp&repbv /). 

* There may be one example of each in the speeches (H 246 and t 275), but 
both are followed by a vowel. 
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at least it is noticeable that type xpvo-oto (where the first syllable 
cannot so easily get into arsis) 1 is much less often changed to 
Xpv<r\ov. The general relation of -oto to ou in all types can be seen 
at a glance from the following tables: 

A) -mo- 1) Narrative. 
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24 



j 

25 

type Tlpiauoio . 

, . 

I 

29 

7 


0 

*T 7 

>5 



7 


j 

y 

2 



O 


jrj 

•j 

type (ivroio . 







4 


0 




y 

2 


H 

v) 

type olvoio . 

a • 

2 

16 


2 




*T 

I 1 


4 




11 


2 

2 




1 


I 




2 

• • 


I 






12 

type . 



15 


12 

i 





4 

2 



E 


6 


type ioio . 


I 



5 



2 


T 

2 



B 



• • • 

I 

type /?foio . 






26 



I 

I 


11 



B 

2 

^ A 

25 

. 



j 



I 









■ 



type two . 



1 


E 


E 

B 

I 

fl 

• • 

4 

n 



I 


7 



sj 




H 


H 



B 


m 







Totals . 

3 

< 

13 

167 

I 


S 


1 


2 

28 

65 

• • 

I 

77 

2 

58 

171 


1 xpvooio is metrically preferential as against l^pwroi). Compare ortfleo&t 
and Tp<je<r<«, which are metrically preferential as against arf/deai and Tfjuoi. 
A word like Ixpvoov has only one good place, viz. the beginning of the line. 
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A) -oto (cont.)- 2) Speeches. 


11 . (not B 2 f etc.) B 5 , etc. 


Odyssey. 


M eo w to 


o o r 
o o! i: 

U U 1 

4 - I JC 


c • c. -a • c 

^ J 2 1 1 1 • ‘ U JC •— 

o ° r mi *ri o o 
u 01 'tr ; 1 ^ | ^ U O *tS 

•- u I Oil O O ** u O 


C c 

10 Um m rj w to W 


type 4 Ktpt 6 aivofuvoio 
type KaX?.t 7 T?.OK&fioio 
type *vav<rrp<f}f)oio m . 


type n^oKTapivoin . I 

type KaraOtfifievoio . I 

type ivyuvoio . 3 

type xo/.vQXniofioio .I 


* # 


epiTiuow 

type 


type . 14 


* 


type Tj-tipoio . 11 2 

0 i'?.V/iTT 0 /O. 4 

type swflrrolo. I ^ 

type ahoio . 2 

type ko?.eoio . I 30 

type n^fd/io/o.13 


type 

type 


avToio 


OLVOIO 


deioto 


type xP woio 



• • • • • 


12 2 


type toio ... 
type /&o<o .. 
K p&vnio 


type 


TOIO 



8 ... 
• •• 13 

6 .. 22 



Totals. 6 


26| 3:29 52 


• • I 5 • •. 


698 890I201 
! I 
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B) -ov a) in arsi. 



11. (not B* f etc.) 


B*. 

etc 

• 


Odyssey. 

Narr 

• 

Speech. 

Narr 

• 

Speech. 

Narr 

• 

Speech. 

• 

Ui 

C 

o 

u 

o 

u 

O 

ZJ 

C | 

Hiatus in 
strong caes. 

Other hiatus. 

Before cons. 

Hiatus in 
strong cacs. 

Other hiatus. 

Before cons. 

Hiatus in 
strong caes. 

Other hiatus. 

Before cons. 

Hiatus in 
strong caes. 

Other hiatus. 

Before cons. 

Hiatus in 
strong caes. 

Other hiatus. 

Before cons. 

Hiatus in 
strong cacs. 

1 Other hiatus. 

TeplTt/J)*Ofl€VOV 
















2 



tvDC rptxT//?^i/cdrai;. 

I 


• • 

• • 


I 

1 ^ a 








. . 

. . 



• J r' V /\ 1 f t 

type axoiroutvov .. 

I 

I 


• • 

c 

• • • 


1 

I 






3 


• . 

I 

I 

I 

• J v /V l • • 

nepiTcXopivov 




o 

• • • 




• • 







I 



tvne oiCvoov . 

2 

• • • 

I 

I 

B 

• • • 

• • 

2 

3 

• • • 

I 






2 



3 





Bi 

• • • 


\J 

• • • 










kJ 

tvoe no'kvKuriTov . 









• • 




I 



I 


I 

type . 

6 

• • • 

2 

E 

i 

• • • 

• • • 

3 

2 

• • t 

• • • 

• • 

• • 

I 

I 

II 

2 

• 9 

6 

• • • 

8 

tvoe XGJouivov .... 

C 

3 

ffl 

I 








I 

4 

I 

3 13 

5 

4 

tvoe offeyyouivov .. 

J 




• • • 


I 

• • • 

• • 




I 


KS 

3 

0 

%s 

I 

•t 

type f/ireipov . 

• • 

A 


3 

i 



2 

I 

• • 

I 


I 

I 

• • • 

2 

4 

4 

OvM/Lnrov . .. 

?2 



2 












-r 

• • 

■ 

• • 

tvoe IlarpAcAot/ 

i 

• • • 

2 

I 

• • • 

• • 

2 

• • • 

I 

I 

I 



H 





• • 

type aA/ov. 

A 

T 

• • • 

3 

A 

I 

• • • 

I 

• • 

I 

2 


2 





I 

I 

7 

I 

• • 

type Koteov . 


# • • 

8 

9 

I 

7 

3 

I 

2 

4 

i 

I 

I 

19 

I 

4 

8 

• • • 

4 

tvoe tlpiauov 


I 

3 

c 

I 

I 

2 

I 

• • 



i 

2 

I 



6 

2 

• • 

type avrov . 



j 

J 

2 



I 


2 

I 



3 

i 1 

2 

5 

1 


type oivov . 

■ 


2 

4 

I 


3 

I 

• • 

7 



3 



12 


• • 

type xpwov . 

m m 

3 

2 

I 

*T 

I 

2 

• • 

o 

2 

• • • 

I 

5 

• • • 

E 

I 

• • • 

1 

6 

I 

I 

detov . 



I 






• • 

I 


i 

i 

2 


2 

1 


• • 

type iov . 

• • 

2 

• • • 

2 



2 

X 


2 

2 


2 

R 



5 


2 

type fiiov . 

8 

• • • 

2 

7 

• • • 

2 

j 

3 

• • • 

I 

4 

• • • 

• • 

1 

• • • 

2 

12 

• • • 

5 

tvoe Kpdvov . 




6 



I . A 



2 



I 





I 

•j gf v r •••••• 

*T 


















ov . 

I 






I 



3 






4 



type tov ... 

39 

• • • 

• • 

j 

14 

• • • 

1 

II 

• • • 

• • • 

3 

6 

• • • 

2 

19 

• • • 

4 

33 

• • • 

• • 

Toide . 




s 


. . 




I 


• 




7 







J 



1 * 1 





• • i 

i 




/ 

• • • 
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r 

j 


B ) -ov (cont.) b ) long in thesi. 





I! 

. (not B s , 

etc.) 






B 1 , 

etc. 




Odyssey. 

Narr. 


Speeches 

i 

Narr. 


Speeches, 

» 

Narr. 


Speeches, 

■ 

• 

to 

• mm 

sc 

t 

-C 

K 

• 

co 

* 

43 

•o 

• 

on 

• m 

« 

u 

73 

4th thesis. 

End of line. 

ist thesis. 

• 

9» 

« 

V 

45 

73 

cs 

• 

CO 

to 

2 

4. 

73 

CO 

4th thesis. 

End of line. 

ist thesis. 

• 

GO 
*• — 

(0 

Zj 

73 

% 

to 

(O 

o 

42 

73 

eo 

• 
GO 
• •»* 
GO 

03 

42 

End of line. 

ist thesis. 

2d thesis. 

3d thesis. 

4th thesis. 

End of line. 

ist thesis. 

. 

CO 
. — 

m 

O 

43 

73 

M 

• 

tn 

*3 

43 

<*-* 

•a 

co 

4th thesis. 

End of line. 

ist thesis. 

ad thesis. 

• 

GO 

UQ 

4) 

43 

4* 

73 

to 

4th thesis. 

Endof line. 

acr.T'porjXcw . . . 





2 








_ 

















3 

X a ^X°~ a PVOV . 





i 






• • 













I 





% • 

tjpt Uc*J7ttTlj>.6ov . 





2 

• • 









I 















I 

type Ilar/xSiL/Lov . T T 




I 

I 




I 


• • 

• • 


I 










I 





5 

• • 

type Mtvt?Aov 1 




27 

4 




II 

4 




8 

7 




I 

2 


4 


10 

3 




IO 

I 

type ’0 f.i uTrov 2 ... 




24 

22 


I 


14 

7 




o 

j 

6 




7 

2 


I 


7 





7 

27 

type ci-roii .. 

I 

I 

• • 

M 

II 

I 

I 

a 

• • 

5 

/ 

6 

3 

• • 

• • 

zf 

f 3 

2 

I 


• • 

2 

I 

2 

3 

• • 

i 

9 

j 

5 

2 

2 

• • 

21 

20 

tvpe dvov. . 

15 

2 

• • 

II 

15 

9 

2 

• • 

2 

3 

5 

2 

• • 

I 

4 

7 

[ I 

• • 

3 

6 

10 

2 

• • 

4 

7 

41 

1 3 

. • 

6 

25 

type OKtfTTTpOV . .. j 

3 

I 









2 










I 





0 


■ 9 



Tou#i<Je 

kJ 


• • 




2 



















Zf 

2 





ov _ _ 

I 


. . 



2 










2 







I 



6 

I 




type rot. 

5 

6 

15 

4 

• « 

2 

4 

3 

• • 

3 


2 

5 

3 

I 

• • 

I 

5 

2 

• • 

• • 

I 

3 

3 



4 

7 

13 

3 


o6oi> 


I 





























TO«P . .... 








I 











• • 








I 




































C) -ov- a) dactylic. 



• 

O 

co 

•O 

(0 

• 

<+* 

0 

cfl 

-d 

73 

n 

• 

4^ 

O 

CO 

73 

73 

co 

• 

0 

a 

73 

43 

• 

<4-* 

u 

CO 

73 

43 

to 

ist dact. 

• 

•d 

73 

• 

u 

rs 

73 

7: 
i «o 

• 

+4 

u 

co 

73 

43 

4-* 

O 1 
rt 
73 

43 

4^ 

\o 

• 

0 

« 

73 

CO 

1 • 

0 

c« 

73 

73 

• 

u 

73 

73 

ro 

• 

O 

CO 

73 

43 

4^ 

TJ* 

• 

O 

CO 

73 

43 

44 
to 

• 

O 

<0 

73 

■*-» 

GO 

M 

• 

0 

(0 

73 

73 

. 

4J 

O 

CO 

73 

73 

C7 

• 

tJ 

CO 

73 

43 

4^ 

O’ 

• 

0 

cO 

73 

43 

to 

• 

O 

ce 

73 

■*-» 

0(1 

• 

<+* 

0 

cd 

73 

73 

• 

O 

CO 

73 

73 

m 

• 

0 

CO 

73 

43 

44 

• 

u 

CO 

73 

43 

to 

• 

4-* 

O 

CO 

73 

44 

CO 

M 

• 

0 

CO 

73 

73 

M 

. 

4-» 

O 

CO 

73 

73 

CO 

• 

CO 

73 

43 

4J 

• 

4-^ 

O 

CO 

73 

43 

to 

type TTo/txJcudd/ov # 




Q 





I 

1 









I 





I 





4 

• • 

type IIfp<txr/'ov. .. . 


I 


Zf 

2 

• • 

I 


I 


7 




• • 

I 





2 










4 


type io)36/jov 




17 





j 

10 





2 





3 





6 





w 

10 


type d yptov . 

4 

I 


7 

3 

I 

I 


? 

I 

I 



8 


I 



j 


I 




2 

2 



4 

2 

type 6 Qayavov . 

5 

4 


1 

2 

j 

3 

IS 

I 


j 

4 

3 

4| 

I 




c 








I 





I 


tjpe 8/J7LL£VOV .... 

I 

T 

. . 



j 

I 



*T 


7 

I 










7 





I 





66 &b . 










• • 1 




I 







k) 










type 1 k 6 xov . 

2 

. . 

• • 

8 

• « 

I 

I 

I 

3 

3 

I 

I 

I 

I 

• § 

I 

2 

• • 

6 

• • 

• • 

I 

3 

7 

I 

4 

3 

4 

IO 

7 

type ftp 6 vov . 


I 

I 

6 



2 

I 

3 

I 


2 

I 





I 

4 



I 


0 




3 

6 


ov . 








2 

V/ 





J 





7 





Zf 




\y 



type tov . 



. . 





3 










I 



2 





I 


4 

1 

• • 

• • 





! 




0 


















! 






1 Including all types of ^ *•> -. 

’Including all types of ^-, but Ov/wv in&orw is neglected (II. without B a , etc., narr, io 

occurrences). 

* Including all types of ^ ^ ^ . 
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C) (cont.) b) trochaic. 



1st troch. 

• 

73 

0 

u 

-n 

c 

u 

— 

• 

Z 

0 

u 

jo 

1 

5th troch. 

1st troch. 

• 

JZ 

0 

0 

u 

•O 

1 

• 

m 

1 

u 

•c 

CO 

• 

JZ 

u 

e 

■»- 

• 

73 

0 

u 

— 

vr> 

1st troch. 

JZ 

u 

c 

u 

♦- 

•0 

• 

** 

73 

£ 

*-> 

• 

JZ 

u 

0 

u 

w 

JZ 

• 

0 

0 

u 

4-» 

4 -* 

ID 

1st troch. 

M 

O 

O 

u 

•o 

n 

• 

JO 

u 

0 

u 

-O 

• 

z 

0 

u 

w 

JC 

"f 

!js 

0 

0 

u 

4^ 

E 

• 

73 

0 

u 

4-* 

•O 

• 

u 

0 

u 

ro 

. 

73 

0 

u 

4-> 

4-* 

• 

•C 

£ 

.= 

4-* 

1st troch. 

m 

m 

% 

I 

type haipov . 

1 

1 


I 

I 




1 

2 















I 

I 




I 

• • 

• • 

• • 

I 
• • 

• • 

I 

m 

m 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

type MevfAdmi .... 






n 





“ * 

' , 


I 

1 










type R(it(j 6 k?a)v ... 












I 







_ 1 





type avTov . 



• * 

I 

3 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2 

1 

3 

9 




1 # . 




1 

4 




* * 


# • 



I 

• • 

1 

• • 

• • 

type oivov . 

type OKfjlTTpOV .... 
ov . 

6 

2 

■ * 

1 

• • 

• • 

1 

3 

1 

• • 

• • 

• • 

I 

• • 

3 

• • 

I 

4 

• • 

• • 

• • 






m 



















• • 

• • 

rov . 


I 

• • 

• • 

I 

• • 

1 

9 9 










I 






















1 . 1 





As has been explained, -oi» in thesi has come about naturally 
in the historical course of the versification, and is therefore the 
normal use; but -ov in lair competition with -oto, i. e., -ov in arsi , 
is at first rare, though it is gradually rising, as may be seen from 
the following abstract (of, roC, rofde, and ofo, toIo are neglected ; 1 
except in the strong caesura - ov before a vowel is reckoned as 

-o*’): 



I 

• 

Narrative. 

Percentage of fixed -|ov. 

• 

0 

0 

1 

Speeches. 

Percentage of fixed -lov. 

•|ov before a con¬ 
sonant. 

-|ov before a vowel 
in strong caesura. 

-|ov before a vowel 
elsewhere. 

-|ov before a con¬ 
sonant. 

-|ov before a vowel 
in strong caesura. 

-lot; before a vowel 

elseworth. 

11. (not B*. etc.). 

483 

67 

10 

33 

13. 

328 

47 

6 

19 

13.2 

B 2 , etc. 

152 

30 

5 

12 


113 

28 

2 

9 

19.7 

Odyssey. 

301 

62 

6 

19 

u 

398 

97 

l6 

36 

20.9 


The increase in B*, etc., and in the Odyssey is very well marked. 
The speeches of the II. without B 1 , etc., seem at first sight to 
rival the oldest narrative treatment of the genitive; but the ap- 

1 The two instances of Ov?.vfinov in narrative are not considered ; they have 
been attacked on other grounds, and can easily be removed. But hot' Ov/.vji- 
irov r6d' iK&veiq in speeches is different— kot' Ov?.v[ikuio Udveic can be substi¬ 
tuted. and is very likely right, but the hiatus and the gratuitous 5th trochaic 
•010 are as sure a mark of late work as the double difficulty in 0 vXipirov. 
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pearance will be found to be quite illusory. In the speeches all 
trochaic caesurae are relatively more plentiful, and hemimerals 
are rarer, than they are in narrative, so that there is much less 
pressure on -o*o. The general treatment of -o*o in the speeches 
shows an odd difference which may be very important, and like 
so many things in the handling of this case, may really point 
back to a primitive condition of the verse. The speeches show 
the long genitive placed much more in the fifth trochaic. Thus 
in the II. without B *, etc., the speeches have -oio actually as often 
in the fifth as in the third troch. (88 -oto in 2218 fifth-trochs.; 88 
-01© in 2959 weak caesurae), but in narrative the 3707 weak cae¬ 
surae give 167 occurrences of -010, while the 2703 fifth-trochaics 
only give 92. 

Let us suppose that in early verse the fifth-trochaic was a 
minor scansion, 1 perhaps even avoided except in as far as it was 
made indispensable by the needed bacchiacs and amphibrachs 
which are otherwise troublesome to manage. The consequence 
is obvious; the only regular appearance of -oto in the fifth trochaic 
would be in combinations like no\v<f>\oi<rfioio 6 a\aacrjs (preferred to 

OaXairarfe aTpvyeroio, evpvnopoio ) and oXooto <f) 6 ( 3 oto t Kpartputn jStoto, etc. 

Actually these types seem at first to have been the only regular 
ones.* For instance, it is an odd fact that out of 84 occurrences of 
words like oiyto^oio (II. without B*, etc., narr.) only 3are found in 
the fifth trochaic — a 49 s , r 5, T 1. Yet scansions like nap ’Qmavoio 
or xa\ aly 16x010 are so natural that a priori they would have been ex¬ 
pected everywhere. Again, nothing could seem more inevitable 
than kqt OvXCpnoio* naprfvcaw, but the phrase is never so placed ; 
and in fact type rjntlpoio out of 35 occurrences (II. without B*, 
etc., narr.) gives only 5 in the fifth trochaic, as against 12 in 
the third troch.; and as many as 16 at the end of the line. Types 

and noujToio are of course metrically debarred from the 
fifth trochaic ; 4 even in the Odyssey they have only two narra¬ 
tive examples (p 333* x 455)* Whether type koXcoIo was at first 
tolerated in this position is uncertain; in the narrative of a 

1 This is well borne out by the narrative statistics for A and for II, and by 
the facts of the syllabic aug. (Classical Q., 1912, p. 107). 

* KaoiyvijToio neatvToq is indecisive (~ov iptndvro f). 

8 A shift from yfvero Kparepoio. In the Odyssey, inep aoyvpioio at last 
establishes itself. 

* Originally the strong caesura unsupported by the 4th diaeresis or (second¬ 
arily) by the hephthemimeral was much disliked; and there are hardly any 
words (6, t 6 ) which would bring in *oo/ufvo<o after the weak caesura. 
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there is no instance, and all the examples in n (narr.) are oddly 
unlucky. 1 To the general avoidance of fifth-trochaic -010 in 
narrative there is only one clear exception, viz., type xp*><roio , 
which out of 27 occurrences (II. without B \ etc.), has 12 so 
placed. The cause lies in the two initial consonants; type 
|xpwov cannot stand well except at the beginning of the verse, 
whereas types | oUov * and |&pov can also stand at the end; hence 
there is a heavier incidence of -oto in words like xpvo-tfr, and an 
extra place is given to the long genitive, to make good the 
missing place of the short genitive. Something of the same 
kind can be seen in <n^dt<r<ri (i. e. -«r<£i) and TpAtaai, which 
are normal, because ott) 6 «ti and Tpoxrt have only one good place 
(first in the line); but scansions like rcvgccnri and narrtaat are 
highly irregular, 8 since rtvx*<ri has three good places and na<n 
might have four. 

If the reader is satisfied that, though it cannot be traced in 
the speeches,* there was originally some avoidanee of fifth-tro¬ 
chaic -010, he will be better prepared for a fact which must other¬ 
wise seem irrational. In narrative there is shown an extreme 
dislike of -oto followed by a particle. The Iliad without B \ etc., 
gives only 5 narrative examples — (a 261), n 472, 505, where row 
may be read; 8 o 626, which proves nothing, 6 and x 398, a late 
shift from «* di<f>pov S' (and this in its turn from <k’ d tmr»v—so « 
Htypop 6* = is d’ tmrowf). 7 In the rest of narrative there appear : 

Proto <T * 385, 452; 4 |roto d(f) * 597, Q 18. 

XapSnotS r* ivtucrof (?) B 672, T ir&voiS re B 735. 

XivotS re I 661, y 6 ot 6 re S 801, 2 &/ioi 6 re <5 845. 

1 II 502 is a speech-resumption ; II 589 is in the difficult simile ; II 679 is a 
shifted speech-line (so giving irregular -ev); II 787, 855, are of course late. 
The number of other narrative instances must not be taken as decisive—the 
crossing of rrotepoto and rrroXipoio may have obscured the principle. 

* Type cilvoio in 5th troch. is rare in narr.: 2 245, T 44, * 387, 859, 0 2, 349, 
v ioo, V' 32* In speeches it is commoner—£ 887,1 625, Q 655 ,6 156, t 93,102, 

246, A 350, f 170, o 468, n 75, a 366, r 321, 527. 

•redcoat narr.: * 131, a 496; w&vreoot narr.: 2 521, 6 21, n 161, x I3I. 

247, and v 432. 

4 In the speeches (and in late work generally) the 5th troch. becomes an 
important caesura, as can be seen from the occurrence of hiatus, etc. 

8 The question is whether roio could be used in old work; if it could be 
used, no doubt it could be followed by a particle. 

9 avipov <T ap deiv 6 $ would give Wernecke’s scansion, and so would be just as 
bad as avipoio Si or avipov Si re. 

7 No doubt Srjoe <T Ap' in Sifpoto is possible, though it is less probable here. 
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Clearly fresh scansions and fresh particles are making their way 
in; but the process is slow, and the number of instances incon¬ 
siderable, when we contrast the speeches: 

roio S y A 380; roio <P dvevOev X 333; void re A 28, Z 283 ; roio ydp K 57, 
y 334. 

’A dpfaroio 6 ’ l- 3 121, HaTpOuXoio 6 * eAupa £ 93, vexpoio At Q 137, Aiuvii- 
0010 At u 74 ; 

T evidoiA re A 38, 452, Tlptdpoid re A 255, T 288, A 31, 35, noMpoid re 
0 453> Mlpoit « 0 468, ir 75, r 527, 

olvoiA re v 312, oirotA r’ . . . rjAt 1 87, a 58, j^pwoZd re a 165, ydo«5 re p 8, 
228, o 323, 6 cold re 6 831, 2 dpoid re 6 671, 0 29; 

KaeriyvT/Toid ye 3 483, Ilpuipotd ye <P 105, AiIk peydpoid y* otu p 460; 

■ydoto ptv if 157; norapoid nep 4> 185, xal tv davdroid wep cdoy Q 428, 750. 


The rarity of such scansions in narrative must surely confirm 
our former inference. At first, owing to its trochaic scansion, 
-oto stood normally in the strong caesura and at the end of the 
line; where it occurred in the fifth trochaic it was caused by the 
pressure of needed bacchiacs and amphibrachs—it did not itself 
cause them. Under such circumstances -oto could never be fol¬ 
lowed by particles, since it either stands at the end of the line or 
in the weak caesura (where elision was at first impossible), or 
else it is drawn into the fifth trochaic by a bacchiac already ex¬ 
isting as such (e. g. 0 aXdtr<njs). The reason of the thing must later 
have disappeared; but by sheer acoustic conservatism the tradi¬ 
tion was, as we have seen, well maintained in narrative. Radical 
innovations, such as Sapotd t«, ] , have no doubt been transferred 
from the speeches, which are always undisciplined. 

It has been taken for granted that except in the strong caesura, 
•ov in arsi before a vowel was really elided -ot\ The point cannot 
be directly proved,* but there is a fair probability that -o«o was 
still elided, or else that -ov was consciously regarded as legiti¬ 
mised by a following vowel. The conclusion gets at least some 
plausibility from an odd metrical fact. In the narrative of the 


1 Analogous facts are these— a) hr cool re is rare and late (narr. K 542, r 415; 
speeches I 113, A 597, 1 376) and dxeoot re, riuoai re, etc., are not found; 
AyAXeeoe At (<$446 speech) has no parallel; e) type yfKacoe At is later than type 
ytXaeae at end of line, and much later than type Adpaaoe At utv. 

»At least, not aviipurl. The principles of hemitneral scansion seem to be 

intricate. 
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Iliad without B*, etc., whenever a word forming a spondee fills 
the gap between 7th and gtfc hcmimeral 1 (e. g. uptlvp ’A yapcppup, 

£av3o r M., nXrjyijt atoprtc, rrprjvTjt «ni ptitpv), SUCh a Spondaic word 

either begins with two consonants, or else—well, or else practi¬ 
cally it is (a*a£) Jpdpap,for there is no other frequent instance. If 
avlpctp is theoretically impossible,nothing can be concluded here; 
even if the phrase were unique, apa£ apdp&p is common enough 
and old enough to establish any scansion which it really illus- 
strates. But it is a surprising thing that the phrase, though so 
common and so old, has hardly any analogues or imitations; and 
we may perhaps provisionally suppose that dpip&p here conceals 
nwpoov. It is not unlikely that the stem 6p*p- was declined through¬ 
out; otherwise |awpof (e. g. P435) is hard to understand, and 
tiviptarai should not appear at all. The form gives a gratuitous 
spondee ; and just as we see fj\a<r* and fkaoae, but not ff\ao<rt, and 
6 irtr 6 (ra and orrd'r<ra, but not imroava, so we should have expected to 
see dpipdai and dptp«<r<n t but not apipcaat. We may therefore 
perhaps assume the possibility of dpcpvp, and in that case the 
spondees in question become really interesting. In the narra¬ 
tive of the Iliad without B\ etc., a huge majority of them begin 
with two consonants, but the restriction is elsewhere dying or 
dead, as can be seen from the following abstract: 

Spondaic words placed between 7th and 9th hemimerals: 


II. (Not B 2 , etc.). B*. etc. Odyssey. 



Narr. 

Speeches. 

Narr. 

Speeches. 

Narr. Speeches. 

A) 2 cons. 

. 103 1 

41 

33 

15 

50 60 

B) 1 cons, or vowel. 

. 22 * 

35 

13 

15 

28 63 


*i. e. when both hemimerals exist as true scansional breaks, and neither of 
them is modified by a forward-leaning word (f* dn^f) or a back-leaning word 
ro ?.?,df (if). 

2 A102, 130, 245. 285, 460. B 100. 369. 411, 423. 477, r 36, 118. 123, 145, 384. 
A 153. *83. 188. 210, 283, 311, 356. 368, 463,480, 497, 519, E 8. 74, 91 (?), 158, 
427 . 5 °°* 537 . 623, 697, 780. Z 63, 320, H 93(?), 107, 322. 405, 479, A 107, 125, 
126, 153, 177, 238. 294, 532, 846, M 207, 286 (?), 392, 456. N 10, 215. 564, 654, 
763, 2 31, 4*. 150. 0 543, 574. 577. n 3,285, 310, 413, 508. 579, 600,752, P6, 18. 
55.67. 113* 124. 300, 578. 618. 673.684, 747 (?). 2250, 310. 322, 390. (591), 612, 
T 282, 367, T 41, 173. <t> 118. 435. X 467. 469, 470. 

* (A 35), A 307, 441,585. B (M 3 ?), 169. T (119), 375. (380). A (472), (E 54, 446). 
Z 304, 312. H 317,366, A 255 (?), M 397, N 536 (?). H (346). 430 (?). 0 525,632. n 175, 
180, 602 (?), (P 658), 2 526. T 359, T 68, (279=4* 69), 4 > (246). 526. 
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In the above table the reckoning is made by occurrences ; if dis¬ 
tinct words (or combinations) should alone be counted, these 
figures must be substituted : 


II. (Not B 2 , etc.). 
Narr. Speeches. 


A) 2 cons. 36 1 17 

B) 1 cons, or vowel.. 17* 25 


B J , etc. 

Narr. Speeches. 

19 10 

13 12 


Odyssey. 
Narr. Speeches. 

26 37 

17 44 


It will be very difficult to get sure exceptions in the oldest nar¬ 
rative ; ifil in a 255 (ribi frro\«/*oto) may really be forward-leaning, 
and there is the same doubt about I 6 w in n 602 (p«W 6 ' Wvs 
airin'). In the narrative of E and P there are no clear instances 
of spondaic words so placed unless they begin with two con¬ 
sonants. The half line Ad pi ynv draXavTor may perhaps seem 
enough to disprove the principle suggested ; but there is a curi¬ 
ous uncertainty here. Long -t- in this declension may very well 
be a primitive form, but for some reason it always occurs in 
late work (e. g. /SXoavpwirir), and generally in connection with 
speeches ( fiov* tfvtp, (3o<onit). Also, if Ail p^ny draXa^roc is to be an 
old narrative phrase, we may fairly ask why does it not appear 
in old narrative ? Precisely the same question applies to 
fiTfcrrtop drJXaKror. Both expressions are really native to the 
speeches; and, like r 6 £<or iv have later been transferred to 

narrative. 

' Well *, the reader will say, ‘ provisionally, and for the sake of 
peace and quiet, the principle may be granted. But what is to 
be the reason of it, and how is it to bear on -ou and 010? ’ The 
reason is simple enough ? Spondaic words beginning with two 
consonants are scansionally troublesome. If they are not re¬ 
stricted to the beginning of the line, they must be placed across a 
diaeresis (*p«/|»*); otherwise, besides necessitating two spondees, 
they will give either a dovetail in ihesi(e. g. H 189 yvS> di *XjJpov)or 


1 ftpiay (?), FXaincov, yTu^acav, dpipbc, dricrav S', Ovijtuv, Qpyuuv (?), dpijvvg, 
((cXfirj^v), Kkqtg, kviot), (K vdxHf)), Kpetuv, (upeiuv), Kptjvr/, ktt/oiv, gavtidg, nXilaroi, 
tt/.ekttjv, ir?jyyf/g,m>otr/, ~pj/in/g, Trprjuv (?), rrpdoou, rrpurog, f)%av, lua/ai, OKtfTrrpov, 
onu'Xog, araffpovg, OTtfiog, T acteg •ag -uv - oiv, T ptpai, (jfloyyrjg, 

Xpvoiog, y^xag. The phrase or’ imflptorj is reckoned as ore re (ipioy, and (wf 
re) irpotv iaxnvct as irpyuv vSar' lcx ei • 

*aixPW ( avSpa, avdpag r’, avSpitv), (arog), (uv fiov/Jjg), (ex Sivrjg ), (ypaO' 6 yep.), 
rjSi (?), ffeiov, id, i%g (?), t<pi, nai piv, uni o'io', (itai cn/.dyxv' £-), *0X17, (Koi?.ag), • 
Koi'py, XapirpSv, ptjaTup, prj-iv, (vr/dg y' e-), ( vnip vurov ) ov ttu, ov rt, (rralg f/v), 
Ttlphv r’, (rd nptv y' e-), *ep< 7 <. 
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else over-length (e. g. jcallTp&wr)* With words like £opB6s the case 
is much the same; once within the line, they will not scan well 
except across a diaeresis—for instance across the fourth diaeresis, 
because though it is late in the line for a spondee, a dovetail 1 in 
the hephthemimeral is a primary scansion, and was especially 
liked. Words such as Bios or al»6e have no analogous difficulty; in 
any but the fourth foot they can take their natural place—viz., 
with the first syllable in arsi. Hence we find regularly £av 66 s 
McrAaor Or (0oi )t>) ayaBhs McvAaor, but not Bios VLtvtkaos , nor even 


alp6s Ho\v<f>7)pOf. 

At last we get back to the elision of -oio. We have seen that 
•|ov was originally avoided, and also that a spondaic word not 
beginning with two consonants could hardly stand between 7th 
and 9th hemimeral. It is not likely that both principles would 
be neglected at once; and it can scarcely be an accident that 
when spondaic genitives like vnpov and Btiov are placed before the 
9th hemimeral, they are followed either by a back-leaning word 
(which practically removes the break in question—0 358,197, 
X 110, fi 137), or else by a vowel —k 519, r 279, $ 69, 526, 0 259, 
d 839, <f> 244, and perhaps ^ 16, 22. If Btiov PaviXijos (d 621, n 335) 
does not represent Btioto Spoktos, it gives final emphasis to the fact 
that the genitive of Btios — presumably because the use of the word 
is Odyssean—hardly ever shows a strictly normal scansion—I 214, 
K 315, n 798. Except in these three lines, Bdoto stands either in the 
fifth trochaic (g 230)—an arrangement which in the II. without 
B*, etc., has only two narrative parallels (T44, 2245)—or else it 
stands at the end of the line.’ This last use is quite irregular, 
since a bacchiac (or molossus) could originally stand at the end 
of the line only if it began either with a vowel or with two con¬ 
sonants (i<rnlpr)s f ir\rj$inirop). In the Odyssey exceptions become 
very common, and give several other instances in -010 (narr.0 431, 
( 265; speeches e 232,»196, 346. It is fair to conclude that in the 
narrative of the Iliad (not B\ etc.), 6tioio\ is an importation from 
a later style, especially as a well-marked feature of that later 
style is the uneasy conviction that -oto stands most safely at the 
end of the line (II. without B *, etc., narr. 44 per cent.; Odyssey, 


1 e. g. Kit gaitibf TAevtXaoc. 

* Nanr. B 335, 1 a 1 8 , A 806, N 694, 0 333, P199, T 379, T145, 0 394, y 398. 6 799, 
e 198 ,0 63, 554, it 53, p 3, v 248, 283, ^ 189, 432: speeches 0 25, T 297, 0 233, 
6 682, e 11, X 238,0 313, 347, p 230, 40a, a 417, t> 298, 325, 4 74, a 151. 
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na.iT. 55 per cent.). Terminal dttoio has probably supplanted 
ftryoduftov,, for, as the reader will see from the tables, there is a 
puzzling shortage of this type at the end of the line. 

In tiie Iliad the relation of -oto to -ov is still a rational problem ; 
in the Odyssey it degenerates into a mystery. The ending may 
thus afford a high satisfaction both to Unitarians and to those 
who take a different view. Unitarians see how in his latest 
manner Homer triumphantly freed himself from painful conven¬ 
tions, the legacy of that unrecorded versification which he could 
not claim to be * all his \ Other people see—but there is no 
need to detail what they see. Some hint may be given by the 
present jottings, elementary enough, but even so perhaps <fmparra 
to separatists. 

J. A. J. Drbwitt. 

Wadham Colucgk/'Ox pokd 
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IV.—NOTE ON SATYROS, LIFE OF EURIPIDES, 

OXYR. PAP. 9, 157-8. 

The use of magic in affairs of the heart is almost as old as 
Cupid himself, and—to judge from cases now and then reported 
in the daily press—as little in danger of lapsing into innocuous 
desuetude. 

But the value of magic in this important department of human 
activity was flatly denied at a very early date. The most famous 
example in the surviving literature of Greece and Rome is the 
Andromache of Euripides. In this play Andromache is accused 
by Hermione of using love-potions to alienate the affections of 
her husband, Neoptolemus. She denies the charge, and, among 
other things, says in substance that in this particular case the 
plaintiff can blame no one but herself, inasmuch as the only love- 
potions capable of holding one’s husband, the only love-potions 
any woman needs for that purpose, are not loveliness of face 
and form, but loveliness of mind and heart. The passage in 
question—I borrow Dr. Way’s version—is as follows (205): 

ovk rf ifivv ae Qapp&Kuv arvyei jr&nf, 
a/.A’ et fwr tvai fiij 'niTTjdeia Kvptlq. 
fpiXrpov 6i kqX t6iY • ov to kq? /of, <j yirvai , 
a?.? L* apera'i rkpizovoi roi'f S-wcvvirac. 

Not of my philtres thy lord hateth thee, 

But that thy nature is no mate for his. 

That is the love-charm: woman, ’tis not beauty 
That witcheth bridegrooms, nay, but nobleness. 

Of course, we are not to suppose for an instant that Andromache 
sets no value on beauty. On the contrary, she is fully alive, if 
not acutely sensitive, to the value of it, not only because she 
is a woman and (at least spiritually) a Greek, but also, and above 
all, because her opponent is Hermione. Her emphatic distinction 
between outward and inward beauty is not offered as a mere 
truism in a general way. It has a special application here, a 
peculiar sting of its own. This is because the plaintiff herself 
was, beyond all question, a woman of surpassing beauty. All 
her literary creators unite in telling us so. And do we not know, 
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\ too, that she was the daughter of Helen—not to mention the 

I fact that her father was none other than Menelaos, the fair-haired 

King Arthur of the Homeric epic? But although Hermione 
inherited much of her mother's beauty, she inherited little or 
none of her mother’s charm. And, like other women in the 
same situation, she is quite aware that in some way or other her 
loveliness of form and feature is not adequately seconded by 
loveliness of mind and heart. Bitterest of all, it is now brought 
home to her that her victim is also quite aware of it. She 
deserves a great deal of sympathy. Nevertheless, those of us 
who are old enough to have observed the part played by temper¬ 
ament in everyday life are probably thankful that we shall never 
be obliged to live with her. 

With Andromache, on the other hand, the balance inclined 
in the opposite direction. I suppose we must acknowledge that 
she was not as beautiful as Hermione, or Helen, or some others; 
indeed, Ovid insinuates—the criticism, however, is purely sub¬ 
jective—that she was too big, that her proportions were too 
ample. But we are all willing to swear that she was beautiful, 
just the same. Everyone loves Andromache. In fact, the 
college-boy as I know him—at all events, the college-boy with 
sufficient taste and intelligence to read Homer and Euripides— 
is generally ready to stand by her to the last ditch. Only the 
other day I overheard one of them say to his fellows with great 
emphasis , 4 1 just tell you, boys, Andromache was a good sport!’ 
May we not hope—for there are many links between Hellas and 
Hesperia—that some other friend of hers, some immaterial but 
kindly ghost, was standing near at the time, and that he has 
since told her what he heard ? If so, and if she ever succeeds 
in grasping the entire meaning of that compendious but ex¬ 
pressive phrase, it ought to warm her heart—even in the realm 
of dust and shadow. 

Like so much else in the dramas of Euripides, the thought 
expressed by Andromache in the lines I have quoted above is 
echoed throughout the later tradition, not only of comedy, but 
also of elegy, of didactic poetry, and even of philosophical 
discussion. 

For example, about a century after Euripides, Menander says 
(646, K), in a fragment quoted by Stobaios, that— 

fv ior' afajdif QiXrpov, evyvhpuv rpdirof. 
robry KaraitpaTeiv avSpdg elude v ywrj. 
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The one and only genuine love-charm is 
A temper sweet and reasonable. With this 
A wife can rule her husband as she will. 

It is quite clear, of course, that we are not dwelling here on the 
higher levels of language and emotion. Nor ought we to expect 
it—this is comedy, not tragedy. As it stands, too, this more 
prosaic echo of Andromache's thought is merely a wise saw. 
But this is because it has been divorced from its original context. 
We should have quite a different impression of this passage, il 
we knew the immediate circumstances by which it was suggested, 
and what turn was given to the old question of love and magic 
in which it was originally imbedded. Which, by the way, was 
the speaker—a man or a woman ? 

However that maybe, ‘a temper sweet and reasonable* is a 
precious possession—to anyone. Indeed, one of Menander’s 
own characters says in another place (Monost. 241) that— 

deov irt<b\>KC dupov evyvbpuv Tp6no$. 

God gives the temper sweet and reasonable. 

But this should by no means discourage those of us who have 
reason to suspect that we have not received the gift. There is 
another saying which assures us that— 

God helps those who help themselves. 

About a century and a half later, the Roman comic poet 
Afranius, who is known to have been deeply indebted to Men¬ 
ander, says (Frag. 378 R.) that— 

Si possent homines delenimentis capi, 

Omnes haberent nunc amatores anus. 

Aetas et corpus tenerum et morigeratio, 

Haec sunt uenena formosarum mulierum: 

Mala aetas nulla delenimenta inuenit. 

If one might capture men with magic philtres, 

Lovers would swarm round every toothless crone. 

A dainty body, youth, obliging ways— 

These be the philtres handsome women use: 

Old age has none of these—and these are all. 

This, too, is merely a fragment, a fragment, however, which 
was quoted not for its content, but only to illustrate a lexical 
peculiarity. The original statement of the three necessary quali¬ 
fications is— 

Aetas et corpus tenerum et morigeratio. 
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Aforiger^aHo, which I rendered ‘ obliging ways *, clearly connotes 
such modern terms as 'tactfulness' and ‘adaptability*. It will 
be observed that character, as such, is less important than it was 
in Menander. The speaker is intensely, one might almost say 
brutally, practical. I suspect that one reason for the difference 
was because, unlike Andromache and Menander, he was not 
thinking of the family circle, but rather of those women whose 
only hold on their lovers is their power to please. Note, too, 
that we are looking at the old idea from a new angle. The 
speaker uses it not as a piece of good advice to lovers, but to 
illustrate the utter hopelessness and futility of old age in affairs 
of the heart, another theme upon which Antiquity itself rang all 
the possible changes, and which appeared again with wearisome 
regularity in the poets of the Renaissance. 

Lucretius says nothing of magic. He does not believe in it; 
moreover, he is an Epicurean philosopher, seriously and in* 
tensely interested in the exposition of his system. But he evi¬ 
dently belongs here, and he emphasizes even more than do his 
predecessors the things that every plain woman should know. 
Dryden’s version is spirited, but not Lucretius. The woman 
strongly suggests an English country girl of the seventeenth 
century, and the husband a rakehelly blade of the Restoration 
drama, rather than the straightforward Romans whom Lucretius 
has in mind. I therefore give Munro’s prose (4, 1278)— 

Nec divinitus interdam Venerisqae sagittis 
Deteriore fit ut forma muliercula ametur. 

Nam facit ipsa snis interdum femina factis 
Morigerisque modis et munde corpore culto, 

Ut facile insuescat te secum degere vitam. 

Quod superest, consuetudo concinnat amorem ; 

Nam leviter quamvis quod crebro tunditur ictu, 

Vincitur in longo spatio temen atque labascit. 

Nonne vides etiam guttas in saxa cadentis 
Umoris longo in spatio pertundere saxa ? 

Sometimes too by no divine grace and arrows of Venus a sorry woman of 
inferior beauty comes to be loved; for the wife sometimes by her own acts 
and accommodating manners \morigeris modis] and by elegant neatness of 
person readily habituates you to pass your life with her. Moreover custom 
renders love attractive ; for that which is struck by oft-repeated blows, how 
ever lightly, yet after long course of time is overpowered and gives way. See 
you not too that drops of water falling on stones after long course of time 
scoop a hole through thesejstones. 
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The comparison is a favorite with Lucretius. But one of my 
feminine friends wonders whether, if it takes so long in propor¬ 
tion to win a man, the man himself would not be too far gore by 
the time the process was completed to repay one for one’s 
trouble. 

Tibullus, who died young and was never married, is willing 
to stake his all upon personal beauty. When his Delia was 
accused of winning him with love-philtres, he replies (1,5, 43) 
that— 

Non facit hoc verbis, facie tenerisque lacertis 
Devovet et fiavis nostra puella comis. 

’Tis not with words of magic, bat with her dainty arms, 

Her golden hair, her features, that Delia weaves her charms. 

‘ That is a new proof’, remarks the inimitable Jerome Coignard 
when these lines are quoted against him in an argument, ( that 
women are the sworn foes of knowledge. Hence, the wise man 
ought to beware of having anything to do with them at all ’. 

We now come to the poet Ovid. Ovid is not blind to the 
value of beauty. At the same time, he is keenly alive to the fact 
that it cannot last. In the two passages, however, with which 
we are concerned, he has assumed for the moment the didactic 
attitude, and, like every good teacher, he is quite aware that 
pessimism is never instructive. And then, too, his nature—he 
was married three times—was inherently buoyant and hopeful. 
In his poem, therefore,' On the Care of the Complexion ’, after 
dilating on the importance of attending to one’s personal appear¬ 
ance, he says to his class of girls (De Med. Fac. 35) that— 

Sic potius vos urget amor quam fortibus herbis, 

Quas maga terribili subsecat arte manas; 

Nec vos graminibus nec mixto credite suco 
Nec temptate nocens virus amantis equae: 

Nec mediae Marsis finduntur cantibus angues, 

Nec redit in fontes unda supina suos, 

Et, quamvis aliquis Temesaea removerit aera, 

Numquam Luna suis excutietur equis. 

Prima sit in vobis morum tutela, puellae ! 

Ingenio facies conciliante placet. 

Certus amor morumst: formam populabitur aetas, 

Et placitus rugis vultus aratus erit; 

Tempos erit, quo vos speculum vidisse pigebit, 

Et veniet rugis altera causa dolor. 
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Lore courts you still for these things, not for those herbs of power 
That some old witch has gathered at some uncanny hour; 

These extracts, brews, and simples should all be cast aside, 
Hippoxnanes is useless, it never should be tried : 

They tell us that the Marsi can burst a snake with song, 

They tell us streams run backward—they lie, or tell us wTong 
And. though those frantic cymbals should cease forevermore. 

The Moon would still move onward as safely as before. 

No, ladies, mind your manners—they are your surest arm; 

Your mind must help your beauty, if you would always charm. 

Love fired by that is lasting, your beauty must give place 
To time, and ugly wrinkles plough up that pleasing face ; 

*Twill worry you to note them, your glass will vex you sore— 

Another cause for wrinkles—for worry brings you more ! 

It will be observed with what skill the Beauty Doctor has 
adapted the old theme to his special purpose. 

Again, on another occasion—this time as a professor in the 
Art of Love—he gives the following excellent advice to his male 
students (Ars Amat. 2, 99)— 

Fallitur, Haemonias siquis decurrit ad artes 
Datque quod a teneri fronte revellit equi; 

Non facient, ut vivat amor, Medeides herbae 
Mixtaque cum magicis naenia Marsa sonis: 

Phasias Aesoniden, Circe tenuisset Ulixera, 

Si modo servari carmine posset amor; 

Nec data profuerint pallentia philtra puellis: 

Philtra nocent animis vimque furoris habent 

Sit procul omne nefas 1 ut ameris, amabilis esto, 

Quod tibi non facies solave forma dabit! 

Sit licet antiquo Nireus adamatus Homero, 

Naiadumque tener crimine raptus Hylas, 

Ut dominant teneas nec te mirere relictum. 

Ingenii dotes corporis adde bonis! 

Forma bonum fragilest, quantumque accedit ad annos. 

Fit minor et spatio carpitur ipsa suo: 

Nec violae semper nec ianthina lilia florent, 

Et riget amissa spina relicta rosa ; 

Et tibi iam venient cani, formose, capilli, 
lam venient rugae, quae tibi corpus arent: 

Iam molire animum, qui duret, et adstrue formae : 

Solus ad extremos permanet ille rogos. 

Nec levis ingenuas pectus coluisse per artes 
Cura sit et linguas edidicisse duas; 

Non formosus erat, sed erat facundus, Ulixes 
Et tamen aequoreas torsit amore deas: 
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O! quotiens ilium doluit properare Calypso 
Remigioque aptas esse negavit aquas! 

Haec Troiae casus iterumque iterumque rogabat, 

Ille referre aliter saepe solebat idem ; 

Litore constiterant: illic quoque pulchra Calypso 
Exigit Odrysii fata cruenta ducis; 

Ille levi virga (virgam nam forte tenebat) 

Quod rogat, in spisso litore pingit opus. 

* Haec’ inquit' Troiast’, (muros in litore fecit) 

* Hie tibi sit Simois ; haec mea castra puta! 

Campus erat’, (campumque facit) * quern caede Dolonis 
Sparsimus, Haemonios dum vigil optat equos. 

Illic Sithonii fuerant tentoria Rhesi; 

Hac ego sum captis nocte revectus equis 
Pluraque pingebat, subitus cum Pergama fluctus 
Abstulit et Rhesi cum duce castra suo ; 

Turn dea ‘quas’ inquit* fidas tibi credis ituro, 
Perdiderint undae nomina quanta, vides ? ’ 

Ergo age, fallaci timide confide figurae, 

Quisquis es, atque aliquid corpore pluris habe! 

Try no Thessalian potions, give no hippomanes; 

’Tis labor lost for suitors to turn to aids like these ; 

Not all the magic simples Medea’s self could give, 

Not all the Marsian ditties, can make a passion live : 

The Colchian had kept Jason, the Wanderer’s willing arms 
Had still encircled Circe—were love the thrall of charms; 
Eschew them all! For philtres are worse than merely vain : 
They hurt the understanding, they drive a girl insane. 

If you would charm, be charming—a thing which, be assured. 
No face, no form, unaided, has ever yet procured ; 

Though you be fair as Nireus, whom Homer loved to sing, 

Or Hylas, whom the Naiads hid in their woodland spring, 

If you would keep your sweetheart, nor wake amazed to find 
Some morning she has left you—you must improve your mind! 
A fragile thing is beauty, and with increasing years 
It must, perforce, diminish—until it disappears; 

The violet and lily are soon enough out-worn. 

The fairest rose will wither—-and leave an ugly thorn ; 

And you, my handsome fellow, your hair will soon be gray, 

And seams and hateful wrinkles—they, too, are on the way: 
Build up your mind, for beauty some solid prop requires, 

And that alone stands by you until your funeral fires. 

Take pains to be accomplished; a gentleman will find 
Both languages are needful to cultivate the mind : 

Ulysses was not handsome, and yet ’tis evident 
That goddesses adored him—the man was eloquent! 

How oft when he was leaving. Calypso prophesied 
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A sea too rough and stormy for any boat to ride: 

How oft she craved his story, how oft he told the tale. 

Yet with such art he told it, it never once grew stale. 

Once on a time she asked him—as many times before— 

To tell the death of Rhesus. They stood upon the shore. 

So, with a stick—he held one, it happened, in his hand— 

He pictured out his story upon the hard, wet sand. 

* Now here was Troy ’, he told her, and traced the walls, *and where 
You see this line, the Simois. My camp was over there. 

Here was the field*—he drew it—‘ where Dolon and his host 
Guarded the Thracian horses; we slew them at their post. 

And there, the tents of Rhesus ; and this would be the track 
I followed with his horses that night, when I came back ’. 

Here, while he still was drawing, a billow by mishap 
Smote city, camp, and Rhesus—and wiped them off the map ! 

* Now, look you *, cried the goddess, * how can you hope the sea 
That whelms such names as those are, will let you go scot-free! ’ 

So, lovers, *tis with beauty ; and hence, I bid you seek 

For things of greater value than just a fine physique. 

Ovid, like Afranius, is not thinking of the family circle. The 
students whom he is addressing are the gilded exquisites of the 
Augustan Age, and the whole poem is really a masterpiece of 
satire upon the subject with which it professes to deal so seri¬ 
ously. But the humorous and observant Ovid is never so wise, 
never so well worth remembering, as when he has a twinkle in 
his eye, and the advice he gives here may be taken to heart by 
men of all classes and periods. It will be seen, of course, that 
this passage is merely a rhetorical expansion of our old theme. 
The poet assumes the conventionalized attitude of the professor 
and speaks ex cathedra . The ironical exaggeration of this di¬ 
dactic attitude is seen in the sly emphasis upon a systematic 
arrangement and development of topics. For the same reason 
his pronouncements are purposely axiomatic and familiar, his 
illustrations purposely traditional and commonplace. The Ho¬ 
meric motive, for instance, of helping out one’s story with 
illustrations, which Ovid himself uses elsewhere, not to mention 
Tibullus, Plutarch, Macrobius, and doubtless others, was dis¬ 
cussed as early as Aristotle. With us the Grave Digger in 
Hamlet is the classical example of the man who cannot tell a 
story at all without the aid of diagrams. Doubtless, too, the 
motive of the waves washing away whatever one writes upon 
the sand was familiar enough, but, so far as I can remember, this 
is the earliest appearance of it in the surviving record. 
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The passages I have quoted are quite enough to show that 
the value of magic in a love-affair as compared with natural 
advantages was a well-worn topic in the later literature of An¬ 
tiquity. We see that it was announced from the stage, discussed 
in the boudoir, argued in the schools of philosophy, enlarged 
upon in the schools of rhetoric. It is probably safe to assume 
that, so far as literary influence is concerned, the fountain head 
was largely, if not entirely, Euripides. And this, too, despite 
the fact that earlier authors may have developed the theme. 

On the other hand, so far as real life is concerned, it is certain 
that Andromache was not the first to make the plea that Euripides 
puts in her mouth. It springs naturally from her situation, 
a situation that must have begun to make its appearance not 
long after the first time a jealous woman undertook to remove 
a real or fancied rival from her path without resorting to personal 
violence. That was a long while ago, and since then the same 
situation has been repeated over and over again in all parts of the 
world. It was not at all unusual in the ordinary life of Antiquity, 
for in those days the profession of the Una , or go-between, 
included as a matter of course the brewing of love-philtres for 
her customers. It was common to administer them; still more 
common to believe—especially in certain nervous disorders, the 
causes of which were not visible to the popular mind—that they 
had been administered. Hence, perhaps, the legend of the death 
of Lucretius, and the contemporary explanation of the homicidal 
mania of Caligula. Such accusations are a commonplace of the 
elegiac poets, and in Greek testamentary law the modern plea 
of ‘undue influence' was specified either as vno <f>appdt ca>* or as 
yvpaiKi nii$6p*vos. And certainly during the long and relentless 
prosecution and persecution of witches in the Middle Ages 
more than one woman has found herself in the plight of Andro¬ 
mache, and—to save her soul from everlasting torment—has 
been burned alive. 

But in our sympathy for Andromache let us not be unjust to 
Hermione. Hermione here is fairly representative of any mortal 
woman in the same position. The r 61 e of plaintiff in this suit 
is peculiarly trying. Whether she has made her charge in good 
faith or not, she has been cut to the quick in a most sensitive 
place, and she cannot reckon on the sympathy of the jury. The 
magnanimity of a woman capable of rising superior to such a 
situation would be little short of miraculous. She would deserve 
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to become an anecdote, and, as such, to be affected by all the 
peculiarities and privileges of an anecdote, as it wanders on from 
generation to generation. 

We have just heard of such a woman. And, so far as I know, 
it is the first time she has spoken to the modern world. Our 
source is Satyros, a Peripatetic philosopher of the second century 
B. c., considerable fragments of whose Life of Euripides have 
recently come to light among the Oxyrhynchus Papyri (Vol. 9, 
pp. 128-170). In this work, which is in the form of a dialogue, 
one of the characters, Eukleia—during a discussion, it would 
seem, of the old question of Euripides' attitude towards the fair 
sex—says that once upon a time a certain woman was accused 
of winning the love of Hystaspes by means of philtres. Where¬ 
upon [the wife of Hystaspes] sent lor her (p. 157)— 


firrairt/t^raftttnj drj rf/p Hvdpeonop or tlaiovarjt t6 piytOot Kat to 

xaXXof, \atpt', <prjaip, yvpai' yj/rvdut ip* ai [dia])9oXai* <rv yap 

[fr] rtf ir[p]o 0 , «irq> T<j> <rq> xai role o[$]#aX/ioIs 7\(ts ra <^appana . 


But when she observed her stateliness, as she entered, and her beauty, she 
said, “ Peace be upon you, woman. Truly, the charges against you were 
false ; for you have your philtres in your own face and in your eyes ". 


A good anecdote. Just the sort of thing we might expect 
from the mother of a man like the great Darius. But not a new 
anecdote. Dr. Hunt's note that * This anecdote of Hystaspes 
seems to be new ’ should be replaced, at least for the present, 
by ‘ This anecdote seems to be new—of Hystaspes About 
two centuries after Satyros told this story, we find it recorded in 
Plutarch’s Moralia (141 B) that once upon a time a certain 
Thessalian woman was accused of winning the love of Philip of 
Macedon by means of philtres. Whereupon Olympias, the wife 
of Philip, sent for her— 


ws d’ «lt fyrtP iXBovaa to t tidov tinptnfje i<f>avrj Kat du\tx6ij npie 
airrfjp otic aytpp&t otd ' J<riWro#r , xaiptruaap* tin tv rj ’oXvpmds * al diajSoXai* 
(rv yap tp <rt avrr/ r& <f>appana fyfir . 


But upon her appearance, seeing that not only was she fair to look upon, 
but that her conversation was refined and sensible, Olympias said, “ Away 
with the charges against you ; for you have your philtres in your self ”. 


A good anecdote. Just the sort of thing we might expect 
from the mother of a man like Alexander the Great. To be sure, 
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since this beautiful and stately co-respondent parted with her 
somewhat uncritical Persian lover she had improved her under¬ 
standing and can talk like a lady; but she is the same girl, and 
the story is the same story. But that Hystaspes was her first 
lover is as unlikely as that Philip of Macedon was her last. And 
when we consider the temperament of anecdotes, as such, we 
know that we shall never discover the identity of the original 
parties in this cause ctftbre. 

The truth is that all men in general, and the Peripatetics in 
particular, are devoted to anecdotes. And with reason, for when 
anecdotes are good, they possess all the advantages enumerated 
by Afranius— 

Aetas et corpus tenerum et morigeratio. 

But, unfortunately, the better anecdotes are the less they are 
treated with proper respect by their lovers. The trouble is that 
they are temperamentally prone to over-emphasize morigeratio. 
They are too obliging. Hence, like the Sultan of Babylon’s 
daughter, in Boccaccio’s famous story, they wander on and on 
from one to another. And, again like that errant and erring 
damsel, they turn up at the end as attractive as ever and as good 
as new. * Bocca basciata ’, as Messer Giovanni himself remarks, 
* non perde ventura, anzi rinnuova come fa la luna ’. * A kissed 

mouth is not impaired, rather renews itself as does the moon’. 
Good anecdotes appeal to us, not because they are true, or 
truthful, but because they never fail to have— 

Aetas et corpus tenerum et morigeratio. 

They fall in with our preconceived notions of what they ought 
to be. 

% 

This is eminently the case with our anecdote. It owed its 
continued existence and popularity not to its truth, as such—it is 
not at all certain that it ever was actually true of anyone—but to 
the fact that it is such a fine illustration of our notion, more or 
less well-founded, that a boy is the son of his mother rather than 
of his father. Hence, if we make GM = Great Mother, MF = 
Mere Father, and GS = Great Son, the formula for a great 
man should be— 

GM -f MF= GS. 

Now, substitute for GS Darius, or Alexander, or Rameses, or 
Hannibal, or Caesar, or Charlemagne, or Tamerlane, or Napo- 
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leon, or any other man of the same type, call upon the ever 
obliging anecdote of Satyros and Plutarch (and doubtless others), 
and we have at once a fine passage for the section devoted to 
Conquerors in our * Lives of Illustrious Men and a striking 
commentary on Tibullus' distich in which he returns to our 
traditional theme (1, 8, 23)— 

quid queror hen misero carmen nocuisse, quid herbas? 
forma nihil m&gicis ntitur auxiliis. 

Why dream the youth’s undoing is caused by charms, by brews? 

No magic arts are practised that beauty needs to use. 

It would be interesting to know just why this anecdote ot 
Satyros drifted into his Life of Euripides. One may fairly 
suspect that the situation in the Andromache had something to 
do with it. But the text preceding our passage is too fragmen¬ 
tary to furnish a definite connection, and for the present at least 
it seems wiser to leave the matter as it stands. Of course, too, 
there was more than one Hystaspes. Xerxes, for example, had 
a brother Hystaspes, whose wife Rhodogune is mentioned by 
two of the late lexicographers. And, as it now stands, the text 
of our anecdote is so badly mutilated at the beginning that the 
more definite designation of our Hystaspes and also the identity 
of the speaker of the words I have quoted have completely dis¬ 
appeared. In other words, the only surviving term of our for¬ 
mula is * HystaspesThe version of Plutarch, however, makes 
it quite clear that the original equation in the version of Satyros 
must have been— 

The Wife of Hystaspes + Hystaspes = Darius, 
or rather— 

The Great Mother of Darius 4- the Mere Father of 

Darius = Darius. 

For here, it would seem, as for the most part elsewhere, Hystas¬ 
pes is known to posterity only as a ‘ Mere Father 

Kirby Flower Smith. 

Johns Hopkins University. 
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ONTARIO MUSEUM- 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Charles T. Currelly, Director of 
the Royal Ontario Museum of Toronto, I have been privileged 
to read two tabellae defixionum in the possession of the Mu¬ 
seum. These were purchased by Mr. Currelly himself in 
Athens two or three years ago. This fact and certain textual 
features prove them to be of Attic origin. The chemical condi¬ 
tion of the lead is such as would result from many centuries of 
exposure to atmospheric or soil conditions. This and the palae¬ 
ography of the tablets compel me to believe that they are not 
modern counterfeits. Moreover, no counterfeiter would be so 
naively inconsistent in his errors as is the composer of one of the 
tablets (II.). Of the circumstances surrounding their discovery 
we unfortunately know nothing. 

I. Leaden tablet, rectangular, 9.0 x 6.9 cmm., originally 
folded double and pierced with a nail; quite fragile, especially 
along lines of folding; inscribed on both sides with rude letters 
almost uniformly 7 mm. in height. The writing on the face is 
in two parts, one to the right, the other to the left, of the diagonal 
descending from left to right. In the first the letters begin 
at the right-hand margin and continue towards the left. In the 
second they begin at the bottom of the tablet without regular 
alignment of initials and run from left to right. That the first 
part was originally written first is proved by the fact that the 
several lines of the second part were so arranged as to fill in a 
left-over space. None of the groups of letters as they stand can 
be read as words, as in Wunsch, Defixionum Tabellae Atticae, 
I. G. III. 3, 55; 77; 88; 95 (cf. 81, 110-135). The confusion of 
the letters, added to their positive lack of legibility in places, 
makes impossible a convincing reconstruction of what was in the 
writer’s mind. The deliberate purpose of such confusion was, 
in the event of the discovery of the tablet, to prevent detection 
of the author through a list of his enemies (cf. Wunsch, 
D. T. A., p. 30, “ ut lectorem fugiant ”. 
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ROYAL ONTARIO MU8EUM. CURSE-TABLET NO. I. 
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A 

1-4. It is impossible to discover the names latent in this riddle. 

5. See Bechtel-Fick, Griechische Personennamen, p. 60. 

6. Usually the nom. is used in defixional lists of names (see 
Audollent, Defixionum Tabellae, Paris, 1904, praef. 1-li), but 
nom. and acc. are sometimes found together, as in Wiinsch, 
D. T. A., 22 and 29. 

8. Perhaps as in Wiinsch, D. T. A., 9, 6; 20, 4 ; 28, 

3; Aud. 56. 

9-10. ArjfxoTtay is read in Wiinsch 42, 4, but without patro¬ 
nymic. 

13* Xapaicnjp€t i The resemblance of the fifth x a P aKT ip the 
familiar Christian symbol is due to an accidental stroke of the 
metal writing-point. Can * here be the symbol of Osiris in 1. 6 
of the defixio published by Audollent in the Bull. Arch., 1910, 
pp. 137 ff.? 

15. The letters are very indistinct. 

If these names be correctly deciphered, then 'AXadip, Ev0v*X»)r, 
KaXAuXfidtyr, KopoijSoc, Av<ramp, Xaipioor appear here for the first 
time in defixiones. 

B 

1 

16. Perhaps some expression that gave significance to the 
list of names in A. 

All the letters of the Attic alphabet have been employed ex¬ 
cept r, z, e, s, *, ♦. Judging from the forms of these, our only in¬ 
dication of date, we can safely state that this tablet may have been 
written at any time during the fourth and third centuries B. C. 

II. Leaden tablet, roughly circular, 9.1 cmm. in diameter, 5 
mm. in thickness, thickly covered with litharge and hard crys¬ 
tals of lead carbonate, especially near the edges; originally 
folded double and written on one side only in rude, irregular let¬ 
ters varying in height from 6 to 2 mm.; in places the lead has 
been worn smooth and all traces of writing have disappeared. 
By far the larger part of the formula occupies all but a small arc 
at the left of the circle and is written in horizontal lines. The 
upper half of the small arc contains in horizontal lines the com¬ 
pletion of a sentence begun in the larger body of the text, while 
the lower half is filled to the last millimetre with a variation of 
the formula previously used, but in this case written perpendicu¬ 
larly to the rest of the text. 
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1. Karate: See also 5. 15. 20. 25 ; by far the commonest verb 
to denote the magic act of defixion. Only in Wunsch, D. T. A., 
49 a 3 is this word or a synonym repeated in the same line 
without an intervening word, and nowhere else in the first line; 
cf., however, Wunsch, D. T. A., 79, 12-13 and 119. Repetition 
of such expressions at intervals is common in Attic defixiones, 
but as a rule each mention introduces a new victim ; blit cf. Aud. 
68, 108; Wunsch, D. T. A., 79, 1. 13-15; 90; 105, where the same 
person is in each instance involved. The monotony of the repe¬ 
tition in this tablet is duplicated only in the Johns Hopkins Tab. 
Def. (Fox, A. J. P., XXXIII, 1, suppl., pp. 16-31). 

2. ’Ap«r[r]o 0 ovXo(v): Cf. 11-13. 18-19. 23 (conjectured); the 
first appearance of this name in defixiones. It Is not found in 
Attic inscriptions till towards the close of the fourth century and 
gradually increases in frequency well into Roman times. For 
identification see 3. 

o=ov: So in 3. 13. 14. 24, but rove in 19 and 29 (?). According 
to Meisterhans-Schwyzer (Gram. d. att. Inschr., pp. 6-7, nn. 
22-23) o for ov ranges from a very early period to the middle of the 
second century B. c., persisting much later in defixiones than in 
official documents where it virtually disappears in the latter half of 
the fourth century. It occurs in Aud., 1 a 33; 50,2. 8. 12; 53 b 2 ; 
62, 4; 63, 4 ; 68a 10; b 4. 5. 7-8. 10; 69 I b 4; II b 4; 80, 41 (all 
but the first and the last are Attic and are assigned by the editor 
to the fourth century); Wunsch, D. T. A., 38, 5; 101, 4. 6; 102 a 
8; b 12; 103 a 2. 3; 107 a; 138,1 (these are assigned about evenly 
to the third and fourth centuries). Wilhelm, however, (Jahres- 
hefte d. ost. arch. Inst, in Wien, VII, 1904, pp. 105 ff.) very 
convincingly locates in the fourth century nearly all those tablets 
that Wunsch locates in the third. His article supersedes those 
by Schwyzer (Neue Jhbr., 1900, pp. 244 ff.) and Ziebarth (Gott. 
Nachr., 1899, pp. 105 ff.). For final conclusions as to the date 
of our tablet see infra pp. 79-80. 

3. rot or ro(v)ff: Probably the gen. of some patronymic 

like *t\oKpdri)t , ArjpoKparrjt, or xdptjt. Nowhere in Attic defixiones 
does the patronymic follow the son's (or daughter’s) name in the 
genitive (cf., however, Aud., 50,5-6), and therefore we cannot say 
whether the article is to be employed here before the patronymic 
as in official inscriptions (Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., § 86, 8, 
p. 224), or to be omitted. If the father’s name is as long as either 
of the first alternatives suggested, the lacuna would not admit 
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the article; if it is as short as the second alternative, there is 
plenty of space for the article. Owing to the lacuna it is impos¬ 
sible to identify Aristobulus in any way. 

yX&r(r)ar: But correctly spelled in 15. This misspelling is 
very common in defixiones, e. g., WUnsch, D. T. A., 52; 56, 4; 
57, 21; 61 a 2; 74, 3; Aud., 47, 2. 7. 9; 66, 2. Meisterhans- 
Schwyzer (pp. 95-96, n. 844) notes it in the fourth century and 
observes that from the third century onward it becomes very 
common in all classes of inscriptions. 

4. *al [<ri/*a]: Supplied on analogy of 10-11. 16. The range 
of bodily parts defixed is strikingly Attic (see Wiinsch, D. T. A., 
and Aud., passim). 

km : Inconsistent use of the connective is characteristic of this 
vulgar department. 

6. yX&rrar : Cf. 3* 15* 21. 27—28. 

7. oi*[/a]»>: See 21. This implies the destruction of the en¬ 
tire family, as oUov in the oracle in Herod. VI 86, 3. Cf. the 
Hebrew curse: "... It shall enter the thief’s house, and the 
house of him that hath sworn falsely by my name, and it shall 
roost in the midst of his house and consume it, with its beams 
and its stones ”. (Zech. V 4, trans. by George Adam Smith, 
The Book of the Twelve Prophets, p. 302).. 

O&at> : Inadvertent repetition, as Ipya, y\imav (Wiinsch, D. 
T. A., 53). 

13-14. d»(n)8i*o(v): For similar accidental omission of a syl¬ 

lable see Ka(ra)(rx 6 rrte (Aud., 74 > 7 ) » , A<r(rv)posos (ib. 302, i). The 
word is not rare in defixiones, as jtaraa(ijVv[*>] AiokM} (»)e r 6 (v) 

tfiip atrridutow (Wunsch, D. T. A., 94,2—3) l irapa\a(3*[Tt to] vr arridiicavs 

• • 

(Aud. 18, 7); see also Stryd, ’e <f>. *Apx>, 1903, pp. 55 ff., IV; 
Oliverio, Studi Ital. di Fil. Class., XVIII (1900), pp. 445 ff.; 
Aud., 302*; and certain Latin equivalents in Aud., 93; 95 ; 96; 
98; 101; m-112; 133; 221; 226. 

17. [inttar]: Or perhaps *«<pae (cf. 4). 

17-19. mw[d&ovr].rove I Perhaps avpdUot (after’Aptorodot/Xo), 

as cal t6s avpdiKot atrrov (Wunsch, Miinchner Tab. Def., V, 51 in 
Arch. f. Rel., XIV, 1911, pp. 150-151). trCvdinoi are often 
mentioned in legal defixiones ; e. g., cal rove rov top <rv*fUKo(y)t 
warns (id. D. T. A., 39 * 20—22): cal ovp&i cot cal A ns aXXoe [<£iXoe] 
a[6]roie (103 a 8-9). Or expressions of like content are used, 

as <rvwwap 6 rras (79* *0* ovvrjydpovs (95 b 23—24); cal role. 

&<nt(jBi)ois jrarroe (94,5-6); avvnparrorra (37, io) ; aduocatUS (Wiinsch, 
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Die Lamminae litteratae des Trierer Amphitheaters, 12, in 
Bonn. Jhbr., 1910, Heft 119, pp. iff.). Cf. note on a*n&Uo(v) 
supra. 

19. irarrat tovs : A corrective afterthought to be read before 

o - uv[di/tov]f. 

20—22. [n6das .... %(ipas <r&fia] : These conjectures made on 
the basis of completer portions of the text satisfactorily fit the 
lacunae. 

29. rou[t]: Here the text ceases abruptly; probably rowr 
avvdtKovt was in the writer’s mind. 

In this tablet appear all the letters of the post-Euclidean 
alphabet except Z, H, ©, * and ¥. c occurs fourteen times, while 
2 occurs but once (17). The form of Pi is that in which the 
cross-bar projects beyond the uprights. The joint appearance 
of c and TT on marble would ordinarily lead one to assign the 
document containing them to the second century (see Roberts 
and Gardner, Introd. to Gr. Epigr., II, p. xvi; Wiinsch, D. T. A., 
praef. i). But this dating, while possible here, is scarcely proba¬ 
ble in view of the occurrence of o for ov (see n. 2). The same 
difficulty is found in WUnsch, D. T. A., 102 (where P is counted 
four times, but 11 and TT three times each), and so sensitive to it 
is the editor that he calls the tablet “ titulus apxaifav ”, and with 
that dismisses the matter of date. But Wilhelm (op. cit., pp. 
112-113,) demonstrates that there is no real conflict between the 
palaeography on the one hand and the orthography on the 
other and locates the document in the fourth century. This 
argument I accept and in so doing locate our tablet in the latter 
part of the same period. This conclusion is strengthened by the 
fact that TT is the regular form in a papyrus written in the period 
310-290 B. C. (see Schubart, Pap. Graec. Berol., 1911, pi. 3 and 
p. viii). Finally, one must constantly bear in mind in dating 
defixiones that owing to their nature their composition is likely 
to be marked by an incongruous mixture of archaisms and inno¬ 
vations. 

W. Sherwood Fox. 

Princeton University. 
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VI.—JULIUS OR “JULIUS”: A NOTE ON VERG. 

AEN. I. 286 SEQ. 

Nascetur pulchra Troianus origine Caesar, 286 

Imperium Oceano, famam qui terminet astris, 

Iulius, a magno demissum nomen Iulo. 

Hunc tu olim caelo, spoliis Orientis onustum, 

Accipies secura; vocabitur hie quoque votis. 

Aspera turn positis mitescent saecula bellis; 291 

Cana Fides, et Vesta, Remo cum fratre Quirinus, 

Iura dabunt; dirae ferro et compagibus artis 
Claudentur Belli portae ; etc. 

Commentators in the early editions of the Aeneid assumed, 
for the plain reason that this passage names Julius, that it refers 
to the Julius Caesar whom we regularly know by that name, as 
the ancients did. Ever since the edition of Heyne, however, 
editors have generally explained the reference as wholly to 
Augustus, and this is the view of school-room orthodoxy at the 
present time. Nevertheless it seems on some accounts — in a 
political year — as if the recall might suitably be applied to this 
bit of commentary. In spite of the temerity of venturing to 
question a long-accepted and authoritative interpretation of so 
familiar a text, and in spite of the professional charm of the less 
obvious of possible explanations, it still seems as if the grounds 
of the received interpretation might usefully be subjected to 
doubt, as possibly they have not been by all the editors who 
have repeated the now traditional comment that the passage 
refers throughout — with an altogether exceptional use of the 
name Iulius 1 — to C. Iulius Caesar Octavianus. 

There is of course no doubt that the lines 291 seq. belong to 
Augustus. As to the earlier ones, Heyne gives three reasons 
for concluding that Augustus is meant throughout the passage, 
rather than Divus Iulius: 

“ Nec terrarum imperium (v. 287) facile Caesari tribuitur, 
neque is spoliis Orientis onustus, neque ab eo pax restituta 
(v. 294). Contra Augusto ilia ubique obvia ”. 

1 Mommsen (Staatsr. II s ., p.768) notes the fact that even from about the 
beginning of the fourth decade B. C. — during the Triumvirate — Octavianus 

discontinued the use of the names C. Julius in favor of Imp. Caesar. 
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Of these, it is not easy to see why the universal imperium could 
not be ascribed to Julius Caesar, if not in the strictly legal sense, 
at least in a practical and complimentary sense, as a summing up 
of the world-wide conquests which were wonderingly enumerated 
not only by the great Julius’s own contemporaries, but also by a 
writer like Ovid when the career of Augustus himself was far 
advanced; indeed, considering the completeness with which 
Augustus originally owed his place and power to his great adop¬ 
tive father, to the fact that it was Julius who had created the 
public occasion for connecting the Julian gens with the name of 
lulus at all, it would have been very strange if Julius had not been 
mentioned in this connection in just about this way. As James 
Henry in his Aeneidea 1 aptly remarked: “In a poem written for 
the glorification of Augustus ... all mention of Augustus’s uncle 
and immediate predecessor, the deified founder of the Julian race 
and dynasty, could no more have been omitted than could in 
these days be omitted in a poem in honor of the third Napoleon 
all mention of the third Napoleon’s uncle and predecessor.” In 
particular, the third of the three great victories by which Julius 
Caesar assured his final supremacy over his rivals in the 
empire was won at Munda in Spain; so there is an especial 
neatness in the Imperium Oceano ... terminet } as applied to him. 

The third of Heyne’s three objections to the natural application 
of these verses, that the restoration of peace was by Augustus, 

not Julius, is no difficulty at all, but the contrary, as we shall see. 

The second is more serious. Spolits Orientis onustum fits the 
case of Julius somewhat less aptly than that of Augustus Caesar, 
certainly if one explains it, with Servius, as a reference to the 
brief campaign against Phamaces, though even in that the famous 
epigrammatic brevity of the announcement of victory would give 
some point to the allusion. But there is perhaps another signi¬ 
ficance in the phrase. It does not refer to Caesar’s return to 
Rome but to his reception in heaven. At about the time when 
Virgil was writing, presumably, this passage, Augustus was 
building the temple of the Divine Julius, and using for that pur¬ 
pose, it would appear, precisely some of the spoils which he had 
brought from the East upon his return in the year 29. He dedi¬ 
cated the temple in August of that year. We are specifically 
told of the beaks of the Egyptian war vessels which were mounted 
on the base of the temple,* and that Augustus consecrated Dona 

1 London, 1873, Vol. 1. * Dio Cas. LI. 19; etc. 
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ex manidiis in Capiiolio et in aede divi lull et in aede Apollinis 
el in aede Vestae et in lempio Mariis Ultoris . .. quae mihi con - 
stiterunt US circiter milliens 1 ; and Strabo* and Pliny* mention 
in particular as having been dedicated by Augustus in the temple 
of Divus lulius the Venus Anadyomene of Apelles (from Cos), 

rov Xe/Satrrov araBtrros rep rrarpl rf/v ap\ijyiriv rov yiwovt avrov. 

The various honors which were done by Augustus to the 
memory of Julius were of course prominent in people’s minds; 
not only the temple of Divus lulius but also that of Mars Ultor 
and the Basilica Iulia and the Curia Iulia, to say nothing of the 
elaborate obsequies and the popular interpretation of the famous 
comet* (Cf. famam qui terminet astris ) had served to keep 
prominently in mind the thought of the Divine Julius, in whose 
divinity Augustus took so obvious an interest that it was the 
most natural thing in the world for the courtly poet to refer to 
this glorified restorer of the line of lulus. 

Certainly not without some interest in this connection, as illus¬ 
trating at least the popular inclination to connect the name of 
lulus with that of the great Dictator, is the story, however 
apocryphal it may be, related by Suetonius, 6 of the discovery 
at Capua of a bronze tablet on the tomb in which Capys the 
founder of Capua was said to have been buried. This discovery, 
he says, was a few months before Caesar’s assassination, cum in 
colonia Capua deducti lege Iulia coloni ad exstruendas villas 
vetustissima sepulchra disicerent , idque eo studiosius facerent, 
quod aliquantum vasculorum operis antiqui scrutanies reperi- 
ebani . The tabula aenea t he says, was conscripta litteris ver- 
bisque Graecis hac sententia, “ Quandoque ossa Capyis detecta 
essenty fore ut Iulo prognatus manu consanguineorum necaretur 
magnisque mox Italiae cladibus vindicaretur .” Suetonius cites 
Cornelius Balbus as authority for his account. 

There is even a possible relevancy in the fact, considering that 
Virgil mentions Julius next after Romulus in this prophecy of the 
Julian line, that the right of asylum which the senate granted to 
the sanctuary of the Divine Julius is especially remarked by Dio 
to have been unexampled in the case of any god since the time 

of Romulus l anijyoptvcrav 6 i pjjdeva is t6 Tjptpov avrov KaracpvyovTa in ’ 

1 Res Gestae, IV. 23 seq.; cf. Dio. LI. 22. 8 XIV. 2. iq. 5 jV. H. XXXV. 91. 

4 Verg. Eel. IX. 47; Suet. Div. Iul. 88; Dio. Cas. XLV. 7; etc. 

5 Div. Iul. 81. 
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But all of Virgil’s passage, however, was of course intended to 
gratify the existing head of the Julian house. Early in this same 
year 29 B. c. Augustus had closed the doors of the temple of 
Janus, an enormously popular act which Heyne (as his third ob¬ 
jection: neque ab eo pax restitvia ) with a rather inept super¬ 
fluousness says did not belong to Julius. For Heyne and the 
other commentators following his lead seem to overlook the 
evident meaning of turn in this place. It is not ‘ then, at the same 
time’, but ‘then, next afterward’. Julius, the Caesar whose 
name especially recalls that of the great lulus and in whose 
deification as the founder or restorer of the Julian line Octavianus 
is so intimately concerned, shall be received in heaven glorified 
with the spoils of the East: he also shall be called upon in prayer. 
And then, afterward, he having gone to heaven and his apotheosis 
being a matter of official recognition and popular enthusiasm, and 
Augustus being now in power, the warlike age shall grow peace¬ 
ful and the grim gates of war shall be closed. The meaning 
seems too obvious to justify a question. 

The passage in the sixth book of the Aeneid beginning (vs. 791) 
Hie vir, hie esi, offers no real inconsistency with this view. Ovid’s 
famous account of the deification of Julius Caesar* is written in 
the very tone and manner that would be natural to Ovid writing 
a few years later in Augustus’s principate with Virgil’s present 
lines in mind with their natural interpretation. As in the Virgilian 
lines, Julius Caesar is made by Ovid the initial theme of his lau¬ 
dation, and presently (vs. 750 seq.) Ovid continues to the effect 
that none of Caesar’s achievements is greater than his having 
been the father of Augustus*; and like Virgil he concludes the 
passage with a glorification of the latter. It would appear 
that commentators on the present passage of the Aeneid have 
been misled by an overemphasis upon one theory of the meaning 
of the words spoliis Orientis onusium , which even if it be correct 
is not necessarily conclusive, in spite of the admitted fact that 
the Augustan age was fond of expatiating upon Augustus’s 
eastern conquests, and have neglected the natural conclusion 
that the two parts of the passage do not refer to the same person. 


Allan P. Ball. 

College of the City of New York. 


1 Dio. XLVII. 19. Met. XV. 745-870. 3 Note especially vss. 760, 761. 
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E. G. Sihler. Annals of Caesar; A Critical Biography with a 
Survey of the Sources. New York, Stechert and Co., 1911. 
C. Julius Caesar; sein Leben nach den Quellen kritisch 
dargestellt. Deutsche, vom Verfasser selbst besorgte, be- 
richtigte und verbesserte Ausgabe. Leipzig and Berlin, 
Teubner, 1912. 

The author of this work enjoys the distinction of having been 
the first to receive a doctorate in classical philology from Johns 
Hopkins University (1878). In along career as an educator 
and writer, beginning with that date, he has lent an able hand to 
the work, in which a few Americans have cooperated, of placing 
the classical scholarship of the country on a sound basis and of 
making it respected by the rest of the world. Although com¬ 
petent to edit texts and compile vocabularies, Professor Sihler 
has preferably devoted his time to research in the history and 
civilization of Greece and Rome. The trend of his interest is 
indicated by a partial list of studies given in his Preface, p. viii. 
These publications, with others not there named, have won for 
him a reputation by no means limited to America. It is right, 
therefore, that the present volume, a product of his mature 
thought, be given respectful consideration; and it is no small 
compliment to American scholarship, as well as to the author 
personally, that B. G. Teubner has printed a German edition of 
the work. In this revision, prepared by the author himself, will 
be found a few corrections 01 errors and one or two other changes 
of slight importance. 

In the sifting and presentation of his material Sihler has aimed 
to determine what actually happened, and where that is impos¬ 
sible, to give the reader a careful estimate of the probability in 
the case. Undoubtedly this is a sound principle of historiography. 
He desires, further, to leave the interpretation of the facts to the 
reader, repressing his own emotions, if he has any, and holding 
his personality in the background. But the result of such an 
endeavor, if successful, would be, not history in the best sense of 
the word, but rather a collection of data which might be used in 
historical composition. Without sympathy it is impossible to 
understand human character, whether present or past. The ideal 
historian, therefore, not holding himself aloof, much less taking 
a partisan attitude, enters into psychological relations with all his 
characters, so far as his material permits, and after the pattern of 
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the dramatist, presents in the tragedy of history a conflict of per¬ 
sonalities and principles. It is fortunate that Sihler has not 
followed his own rule, for his interpretative suggestions constitute 
perhaps the most valuable feature of the book. 

The crying evil in the historiography of the later Roman 
Republic has been the violent swinging of the pendulum of 
judgment between Caesar and Cicero. Generally the biographer 
or historian has not considered it a part of his function to do 
justice to both of these eminent men. A doubt may be ventured 
as to whether any modern authority on the period has been able 
to take so impartial an attitude as the author of this book. He 
is neither for nor against Caesar; but step by step he interprets 
the material with a fair mind, and in uncertain matters judicially 
gives the accused the benefit of the doubt. Early in the nar¬ 
rative he pays a pleasant tribute to Caesar’s character (p. 58; 
German edition, p. 49): “A certain trait of Caesar stands out in 
the tradition of antiquity: he was charming and rarely winsome 
in his own circle. His friends worshipped him when he had 
become eminent, not, however, for his achieved eminence; for 
this never wins the hearts of men. No, in him there was a blend¬ 
ing of traits and qualities which held the loyalty and deeper 
affection of his inner circle (Hirtius, Balbus, Matius, Oppius, 
Pollio) in a rare and unique manner ”. 

In general his opinion of Caesar is more favorable than other¬ 
wise, not because he has predetermined it so, but because the 
facts seem to point in that direction. In treating of the alleged 
conspiracy of 65 B. C. and of Caesar’s part in it, Sihler cautious¬ 
ly limits himself to stating that the young politician was in a 
receptive frame of mind. From the few known facts we may 
only infer that it was an unusually bold political intrigue, after¬ 
ward fearfully colored by the red light reflected upon it by the 
Catilinarian conspiracy. Of complicity in the latter plot Sihler 
substantially acquits Caesar by setting down to revenge the 
insinuations against him offered by Catulus and Piso. The 
probability seems to be that Caesar and Crassus used Catiline 
as long as the latter limited himself to political agitation, but 
broke with the incendiary and assassin. The reader could wish 
that a few lines had here been given to explaining the constitu¬ 
tional question involved in the senatorial debate over the ac¬ 
complices of Catiline. The interest of the work, however, centres 
mainly in individuals and in party politics. So, too, the agrarian 
law of Caesar’s consulship is treated solely as a political and 
personal measure with no reference to its economic or social 
bearings. In this connection the author has made a slight misuse 
of the word plebiscitum , the distinctive feature of which is iribunis 
ferentibus (Gell. xv. 27. 4). The measures which Caesar as 
consul carried through the tribal assembly, accordingly, were not 
pUbiscita but leges. This, however, is a technical detail. 

A great part of the volume is devoted to the Gallic and Civil 
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wars—a mixed web of military and political threads. Any con¬ 
siderable contribution to existing knowledge of Caesar’s gen¬ 
eralship must be based on a careful examination of the battle¬ 
fields ; but this work, too, lies outside the author’s plan. It is 
relatively difficult for an American to study personally the 
topography of campaigns which extended over various provinces 
of the Roman empire. Here the practical thing would be for 
the author to lay aside his commendable attachment to the 
literary material, and make more use of good modern authori¬ 
ties,—not only Holmes, whom Sihler cites with approval, but 
also Stoffel (** Histoire de Jules C6sar ”) and various other works. 
The critical exposition of Caesar’s campaigns, leading to such an 
estimate of his generalship as may possess some degree of 
finality, is the task of the military expert. Recognizing not only 
this fact but also the general trend of interest toward the non¬ 
military aspects of history, the modern biographer of Caesar 
might be exected to abbreviate his account of the wars in order 
to make space for other matter. Doubtless many a reader would 
be grateful for information concerning the civilization of Gaul 
before the coming of Caesar, and concerning the effect of the 
conquest on the subjugated people and on the Roman empire. 
Similarly it might be assumed that the chief interest in Caesar’s 
consulship and dictatorship would lie in the constructive work 
of the statesman. Here the leading inquiry would be, what were 
the needs of the empire, and how did Caesar try to meet them. 
Such a study of the man and his times would have its advantages 
and attractions. 

It is not the function of the reviewer, however, to censure an 
author for what he has not attempted—particularly for not hav¬ 
ing written two volumes instead of one. His duty is rather to 
aim at an appreciation of actual achievement. Evidently the 
choice of material was determined largely by the desire to be 
helpful to readers of Caesar’s writings; and to that purpose the 
subject matter of the book is most appropriate. The same 
object explains the annalistic grouping of events. This form 
of historiography, preferred by the ancients, has been abandoned 
by most modern writers because it does not adapt itself to the 
treatment of what is now considered the substance of history—to 
the presentation of the great movements in the life of a people. 
To the reader of Caesar’s Commentaries, however, who is taking 
his first lessons in the interpretation of historical sources, the ar¬ 
rangement is admirably suited. The learner is here given the 
pertinent material in chronological order, and is expected, with 
the help of the author’s suggestions, to exercise his mind in his¬ 
torical synthesis. 

Among the salient features of the work must be reckoned the 
scattered comments on the ancient authorities and the more ex¬ 
tended estimates at the close. Here, again, the author holds 
himself severely to his definite purpose, giving in condensed form 
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the information necessary for finding one's way through the 
literary material charged with conflicting views and improbabili¬ 
ties. He maintains that Sallust, in spite of private failings, was a 
true historian, sane in judgment and impartial in his treatment 
of character. Most of the opinion adverse to Caesar in the 
later historians is due, he supposes, to Livy, who in his lifelong 
narration of the vicissitudes of Rome reached the Civil War at 
about the age of sixty—too late in life to appreciate anti-republi¬ 
can conditions. For Suetonius Sihler expresses great sympathy. 
“ He is no philosopher, no statesman nor judge of statesmen, 
not even a political writer, but, be it spoken with all due humility, 
he is at least a scholar". Acquainted with the writings of 
Caesar’s admirers, he was swayed by those of the opposite fac¬ 
tion, some of whom “ were not content to gather evil reports 
and evil facts, but seem to have done their utmost to give an un¬ 
favorable interpretation to all acts that were open to more than 
one interpretation ”. Suetonius was evidently conscientious but 
lacked critical sense. On p. 61 attention is called to his dis¬ 
crimination in the choice of authorities for a certain event; yet 
this critical attitude is more apparent than real, for the authorities 
cited were evidently far less trustworthy than Livy and Sallust. 
On Tanusius, one of these authors, see Seneca, Ep. 93. 11. 
Within the field of rumor and gossip modern scholars are 
accustomed to accept and reject according to their several 
predilections. In discriminating between truth and fiction Dr. 
Sihler has shown admirable judgment. While much must be 
left to instinct and experience, a rule of criticism may be found 
useful for the first rough analysis: in the case of an author like 
Suetonius the student of history may begin his examination by 
rejecting, at least provisionally, everything that could not have 
been known to the public at the time of its alleged happening or 
that is not vouched for by trustworthy documents. This process 
of sifting will leave a substratum of facts on which the investigator 
mav proceed according to his judgment to build his historical 
edifice. This suggestion is offered by the reviewer. Incidentally 
Sihler touches upon the futility of the German effort to restore 
lost sources. Long ago Holm vainly advised his countrymen to 
cease this fruitless toil and to devote themselves instead to a 
more thorough study of existing sources. Should they now feel 
constrained to give better heed to Sihler’s wise words (German 
edition, p. 266: “ Els liegt auf der Hand, dass man bei solchen 
Forschungen nicht viel tlber den Bereich des Moglichen, zuweilen 
in das Gebiet des Wahrscheinlichen oder des Plausibeln ge- 
langt"), it would greatly narrow the choice of subjects for 
doctorate dissertations. Perhaps for that reason they will 
continue forever to hoe their barren field. 

For Dio Cassius Sihler cherishes uncommon respect. Dio’s 
long experience in the command of armies and in civil adminis¬ 
tration certainly contributed to his fitness for the historian’s r 61 e. 
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But our author finds in his psychology the chief merit of his 
work. “ When Dio deals with motives and designs, his favorite 
themes, we may rest assured that we are studying not a mere 
chronicler, but a political thinker, above all a keen psychologist 
and one who is not at all given to the idealization of human 
character .... As we become more acquainted with his character 
and personality, we feel that we have to do with a psychological 
critic of rather keen vision ”. This quality of Dio, so highly 
commended by Sihler, was as severely condemned by George 
Long (“ Decline of the Roman Republic ”, iii. 131 f.). The latter 
contends that while making a display of his acuteness by pre¬ 
tending to penetrate men’s souls and discover their motives, Dio 
really reveals his own superficiality in assuming that a man in the 
position of Cicero or Caesar could consistently follow a prear¬ 
ranged system of conduct. Long complains further of Dio’s 
uniformly pessimistic interpretation of motives. It is possible 
that in the study of this author Dr. Sihler has made an advance 
beyond Long, and in that case the public will be glad to learn 
from him the facts on which his new opinion is based. 

It remains to glance at the author’s estimate of Mommsen, 
omitted from the German edition. The influence of contem¬ 
porary German politics and of Hegelianism on Mommsen is 
vividly set forth in an appendix, and should be taken into account 
by readers of his “ History of Rome ”. Many, however, will 
doubtless think Sihler’s strictures excessively severe and even 
bitter. In fact it would be a mistake to regard his criticism as a 
final estimate of the entire work in question, much of which lies 
beyond the reach of baneful political prejudice. Although the 
earlier chapters have been outgrown by the progress of archae- 
ology and kindred studies, and the treatment of the decline by 
the development of a fairer historical spirit,—of which Sihler is 
an exponent,—Mommsen’s history as a whole stands incom¬ 
parably superior to every other work of equal detail covering the 
same broad field. It is unfortunate, too, that among the scholars 
who are at present engaged in the study of the Republic and its 
antecedents, no one seems to combine the qualities of the his¬ 
torian in a sufficiently high degree to write a work that shall 
supersede Mommsen. The estimate, however, is amply justified 
as a protest, not only against certain pernicious tendencies of the 
work under consideration, but also against bowing down to intel¬ 
lectual idols, whether Caesar or Mommsen. “It is not wise, if 
one desires true vision, to approach a figure, no matter how great, 
on all fours ”. This utterance illustrates Sihler’s powerful way of 
putting things. Mommsen and other eminent scholars have made 
themselves great by intellectual independence; and we can do 
them honor, not so well by grovelling in the dust before them, as 
by imitating their example. 

A few slips of the pen and errors of typography might be 
pointed out, or suggestions made for the enlargement of the work 
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in various directions; but after all has been said, the book re¬ 
mains, within its self-imposed limitations, a remarkable produc¬ 
tion, strong, stimulating, and fair. Within the held of classical 
biography there is, at least in English, no work that gives equal 
insight into the material and methods of the writer. From this 
point of view it has a unique educational value. 

George Willis Botsford. 


The Greek Bucolic Poets, with an English Translation by J. M. 
Edmonds, Sometime Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
London: William Heinemann; New York: The Macmillan 
Co. MCMXII. xxviii + 527 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This new edition of the Greek Bucolic Poets is interesting 
both because of its English translation—by which it has won a 
place in the Loeb Classical Library—and because of its treat¬ 
ment of the Greek text. 

The text is very carefully edited, and Mr. Edmonds has not 
only adopted many of the emendations and conjectures of other 
scholars, but added a goodly number of his own. In Theocr. 
V 24 he prefers ipurdt to fptide, and explains ap»i¥ as “ accus. of 
stake”. Such a construction with *pi(w must be very rare— 
and his footnotes offer no parallel. And even if the construction 
is admitted here, it is surely unnecessary to write rad’ ipioamu, 
in the following line. 

The translation is partly in prose and partly in verse. The 
songs of Theocritus’ shepherds have all been rendered in verse, 
for the rather subtle reason that a “convention nowadays makes 
prose the suitable literary vehicle of dialogue or narrative, but 
there is no firmly-established convention of using prose to repre¬ 
sent song ”. And they are rendered in rhyme, on the ground 
that “ a literary folk-song, if one may use the term, would be 
impossible in blank verse But Tennyson could write songs in 
blank verse in his English Idyls; and the term ‘ literary folk¬ 
song’ would apply quite as well to the songs in Audley Court 
and The Golden Year as to the songs of Theocritus’ Thalysia. 

The metre employed is usually “ the common ballad metre 
written long ”—surely a most unsuitable metre in which to 
render the songs of the First and Fifteenth Idyls. For it needs 
some new definition of the term to call the Song of Thyrsis a 
* ballad ’ (p. 6). 

The translation affects a more or less archaic style, and some¬ 
times indulges in rare or dialectic words—even in places where 
there is nothing especially archaic or dialectic about the original 
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Greek. The reader must be prepared for such expressions as 
‘ Etna’s pike ’, ‘ stirk ’, * mullet ’ (= a kind of plant), ‘ even-peise ’, 
4 skilly ’, ‘knaggy ‘ meinie ’, 4 lith ’, 4 transmewed ’. 4 Cosset ’ 
may serve for &pwa oWra*—especially when the translator ex¬ 
plains the meaning of the English word—but there is no excuse 
for 4 cosset bear’s cubs ’ aptcrw )—except the exigencies 

of metre. In Theocr. V 23 one speaker says, 44 There; my wage 
is laid ”, and another replies, 44 Thou fox! prithee how shall 
such laying fadge ? ” In XIV 34 4 Aeschinas ’ says, 44 Then— 
you know me, Thyonichus,—I up and fetched her a clout o’ the 
ear, and again a clout. Whereat she catched up her skirts, and 
was gone in a twink”. And in II 100 poor ‘Simaetha ’ is made 
to say, 44 And when so be thou be’st sure he’s alone, give him a 
gentle nod o’ the head and say ”, etc. 44 But and even as ”, 
p. 215, 1. 13, may be dialect of some sort—or it may be a 
misprint. In Mosch. II 44, xpvtroio is left untranslated; at Bion, 
I 32, 4 vales ’ is an unnecessarily free rendering of &pi<s ; at 
Theocr. I 134 4 figs ’ is a bit of carelessness for 4 pears ’. 

Mr. Edmonds is duly impressed by the latest rearrangement 
of the poems, but fortunately he has had the courage to retain 
4 the long established post-Renaissance order On p. xxii he 
repeats the traditional statement that Suidas called Moschus a 
pupil of Aristarchus—why do so many people translate this 
particular ypmpipos as 4 pupil ’ ? Of Theocritus he says, 44 It is at 
any rate certain that he did not die young; for Statius calls him 
Siculus senex (Silv. 5, 3, 151) ”. But, even granted that 4 senex ’ 
is here applied precisely to an old man, and not merely to a man 
who lived in days of old, it is by no means clear that Statius is 
referring to Theocritus at all. The best modern editors of the 
Silvae think that he means Epicharmus, and at least one good 
scholar has maintained that he means Theognis. 

Misprints seem to be fairly numerous—though there is nothing 
here to compare with Mr. Sargeaunt’s delightful 4 bibliography ’ 
in the same Library’s Terence. In some cases the accent of a 
Greek word has been omitted or lost: Hr, Theocr. VII 1 ; ’e* 
w ok 9 XVIII i; rat, XVIII 4 > yipairtpos , XXV 48; avro<f>\oiOp t 
XXV 208; d«, XXVII 42; aiacrraro, XXVII 68; iraXiy kotov , 
Megara, 92. urf*’, Theocr. XI 62, and no*.’, XXI 29, have 
unnecessary accents, and arjpayyd, XXV 223, has one more than 
it needs. KoM* stands for kovM, Theocr. II 83; *6vra for «6rra , 
XVII 5®» o<f>ap * for < 1 <f>ap , XXV 146; &<$<TKt for (} 6 <tk ct, XXV 185* 
The two parts of r»rd«, XXVI 28, should be brought together, 
and so should the two parts of 4 stanza ’, p. 25, 1 .1. The final 
vowel of Tvt'daptda, Theocr. XVIII 5, should not be marked as 
short. P. 257, 1. 4, has 4 throng ’ for 4 thong ’, p. 143, 1. 17, 
4 bear’s ’ for 4 bears’ *, p. 46 1,1. 12, 4 rivers' for 4 river ’. 

W. P. Mustard. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 
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Q. Orazio Flacco studiato in Italia dal Secolo XIII al XVIII. 
Gaetano Curcio, Professore di Letteratura Latina nell’ 
University di Catania. Catania, F. Battiato, 1913. viii + 
238 pp. 5 L. 

This is a very interesting book on the study of Horace in 
Italy, from the thirteenth century to the close of the eighteenth. 
It discusses the treatment and interpretation of Horace by editors 
and professional scholars—from the earliest printed edition 
down to the Bodoniana, from the commentaries of Landino and 
Mancinelli down to those of Petrini and Paolino. And it sets 
forth the influence of the Odes, Satires and Epistles on Italian 
literature—on Petrarch and Filelfo and Poliziano, on Pietro 
Bembo and Navagero and Antonio Flaminio, on Chiabrera and 
Testi, on Parini and Fantoni and Gozzi. It is an excellent piece 
of work, and every reader will wish the author to go on with the 
subject, and carry it through the nineteenth century. 

On p. 44, among the early evidences of familiarity with Hor¬ 
ace, mention might have been made of a very curious letter 
written by Eneas Silvius Piccolomini (afterwards Pope Pius 
II), November 13, 1444. It was written “ex oppido prugk ” 
(Bruck-in-Steiermark), and addressed to ‘Joannes Lauterbacen- 
sis \ The greater part of it is merely a paraphrase of the Sec¬ 
ond Epode, and it is certainly curious, whether or not the 
recipient was expected to recognize its source. I suppose it is 
now accessible in Rudolf Wolkan’s new book, Der Briefwechsel 
des Eneas Silvius Piccolomini, Vienna, 1909, but here is the part 
in question quoted, with a few corrections and changes of punc¬ 
tuation, from the Louvain edition of 1483, fol. c. 2: 

Nunc illud te uolo scire, beatum mihi uideri qui uitam ab negotiis procul 
publicis sibi delegit, sicut prisca gens mortalium consueuit. Quis enim non 
felicem ilium dicat, qui nuilo fauore aut ere alieno obligatus paterna rura 
suis bobus exercet ? Audi quatn beatus sit. Nempe non truci excitatur 
classico, quo bellum petere ac pugnam iubeatur inire. Non horret iratum 
mare, forum uitat & litigantium iurgia, non uisitat superba diuitum atria, non 
fastigiosis curialibus est supplex; sed aut altas populos adultis uitium propa- 
ginibus maritat aut in secreta reductaque ualle errantes boues & armenta pas- 
centia prospectat. Interdum ramos inutiles falce resecat ac feliciores in- 
serit. Interdum mella que pressit puris recondit amphoris aut oues tondet 
lanasque recipit. At cum Autumnus decorum caput mitibus pomis per agros 
extulit, magno afficitur gaudio pira ex arboribus decerpens quas sua manu in- 
seruit. Interdum purpureas uuas colligit et aut suspendit in usum hiemis 
aut mustum exprimit. Libet illi iacere modo sub antiqua ilice, modo in ten- 
aci gramine. Labuntur aque ex altis rupibus, queruntur aues in siluis, ob- 
strepescunt fontes manantibus limphis somnosque leues inuitant. Vt uero 
hybernus aduenit annus et ymbres niuesque dominantur,aut apros multacane 
inobstantes detrudit plagas aut rara retia leui hamite seu furca contra edaces 
turdos suspendit aut pauidum leporem & aduenam gruem laqueo captat. 
Quod si publica (!) mulier illi fuerit—quales olim fuerunt Sabine siue de qui- 
bus sacra scriptura meminit, Sara, Rebecca, uel Rachael—que solibusperusta 
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domum seruet & dulces nutriat liberos, multo beatior fiet, cum ilia in aduen- 
tum lassi uiri uetustis lignis sacrum extruet focum claudensque textis crati- 
bus ietum pecus distenta siccabit ubera & dulcia uina dolio promens dapes 
inemptas apparabit. Quis hanc non laudet & desideret uitam ? Non me 
amplius Lucrina conchilia aut rombi uel scari nec ex quouis mart uel flumine 
quesiti pisces iuuerunt quam leta de pinguissimis ramis arborum oliua de- 
cerpta aut agna quam sons Pascalibus festis rustici mactant uel edus precep- 
tus ab ore lupi. Nam quantum iuuat inter rusticales epulas, mitia poma & 
castaneas molles ac paruas & caseum, pastas oues uidere cum domum proper* 
ant. intuerique fessos boues inuersum uomerem collo trahentes languido. 
Multa sunt ruris gaudia que nunc singula persequi non est epistolarum an- 
gustie. Ideo uale & hec ex multis pauca notans amorem ruris aliquando in¬ 
due. Iterum uale mei ut soles memor. Ex oppido prugk die. xiii. Novem- 
bris Anno. M. CCCC. xliiii. 

Baptista Mantuanus, too, could quote from both the Odes and 
the Ars Poetica in his De Vita Beata (printed in 1474). 

On p. 44, 1 . 5, a line which Antonio ressina (c. 1430) quoted 
‘ from Horace ’ is somehow ascribed to Virgil, Geor. ii. 475; it 
really comes from Eel. ii. 62. The line about Horace dis¬ 
cussed p. 127 n. does come from Marullus; it occurs in an epi¬ 
gram De Poetis Latinis in the first book (in both the Rome edi¬ 
tion, c. 1490, and the Florence edition, 1497). The Carmina 
illustrium Poetarum Italorum, Florence, 1719-1724, ran in ten 
volumes, not nine (p. 93). Perotti’s Cornucopiae was printed 
earlier than 1513 (p. 73); Mr. Henry Walters, of Baltimore, has 
two copies of it, both printed at Venice (by different printers) in 
1490). And one of them is entitled: ‘ Cornu Copiae Emenda- 
tissimum : in quo Opere Multa Accuratissime Addita multaque 
emendata sunt”. 

Wilfred P. Mustard. 


A Parsing Synopsis of the 788 lorms of the verb in St. Lukes 
Gospel from Lei^arragas New Testament of the year 1571. 
By E. S. Dodgson. (London: Henry Frowde. 1912.) 

The writer of this work, Mr. E. S. Dodgson, assuming, as he 
does throughout, the Monogenistic Theory of the origin of man¬ 
kind, and believing that no language can have grown to maturity 
without having been influenced by other tungs, has applied 
these conclusions to his researches into the origin and develop¬ 
ment of Baskish. He is disposed to believe in the possibility 
that such remote languages as Japanese, Ainu, and Nahuatl in 
the modern world, and in the old world Etruscan, with its curi¬ 
ously Iberian-Xookmg characters, may contain elements similar 
to Baskish. May not such resemblances, as exist, be not mere co¬ 
incidences, but testimonies to a primeval union of the races? 
Words have no existence apart from the will and caprice of their 
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utterers, and regularity in their transmission would seem to be 
rather the exception than the rule, and, since they are transmitted 
orally, the importance of sound and intonation is greater than 
that of spelling. 

Moreover the antiquity of man is greater than that of their lan¬ 
guages, and we can only guess what the primitive universal tung 
may have been like; but fragments of it may be found scattered 
through our modern tongues like veins of hidden gold. 

The authors object in writing this synopsis is to enable the 
reader, who knows French and English, and has before him a 
copy of the Baskish New Testament of 1571, the German 
reprint of 1900, or Mr. Dodgsons edition of 1908, published 
by the Trinitarian Bible Society, of London, to read, as easily 
as a Bask of the time of Leigarraga might have done, the text 
of that beautiful translation. 

The verbal forms, the backbone of the language, are arranged 
in alphabetical order. Each one is parsed in French, and trans¬ 
lated into English, and each one is exemplified by quotations in 
full, showing how it influences the phrases where it occurs, and 
accompanied by the equivalent rendering in Calvins French 
translation of 1566, which Le^arraga and his four colleagues 
evidently collated very rigorously with the original Greek text. 

The book, therefore, is a summary and an index, tabulating all 
that is necessary for a beginner to know as he approaches the 
study of this phenomenally interesting and remarkable transla¬ 
tion. Though not a * pons asinorum ’, the * parsing synopsis’ is 
so arranged as to help the reader to the most difficult summits of 
the language with the minimum of toil. To have the way made 
so easy is enough to tempt anyone to learn Baskish. Those 
moreover who have spoken Baskish all their lives might well read 
this book and find it most useful for reference; and, if regretting 
the modern decadence of their language, they turn their eyes to 
that happier period when Le^arraga was endeavoring, not with¬ 
out success, to revivify it; they will welcome the discoveries of 
a copy of Leigarragas work in the Ryland Library, and of Dr. 
G. Jerment (1804) as being the first British author to mention 
it, and of the fact that there was more than one edition of some 
parts of it in 1571. Some of Mr. Dodgsons notes are very 
interesting reading, but, in view of their setting, an index to 
them is hardly necessary. To give an example of them, it may 
be mentioned that on page 34 he overthrows the superstition 
that Hilargia ( = the moon) means “ the dead light”. That 
would certainly be “ Argi-hila” ; and besides there is no proof 
that before the Basks accepted Christianity they believed the 
moon to be the “ light of the dead ”. It is much safer, in Mr. 
Dodgsons opinion, to assume that, like many American tribes, 
they thought that the moon died monthly. The Maya word 
paxaan, meaning broken, destroyed , finished, is used in the astro¬ 
logical manuscripts with a very similar signification. 
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The “dead one ” therefore would mean “the finished” (el 
finado), i. e M the completed month. Certainly 4 hila * = the “ dead 
one”, also means “ the month”, and 4 hila bethea ’ (lit: * the full 
month ’) is constantly used in modern Baskish for “ the month 
The Basks then consider the moon as 4 the month-light ’, though 
in the southern dialects it has an other name meaning 4 the 
night-light \ 

On £age 4 there is a note on the word 4 arrotz which Mr. 
Dodgson considers to be connected with Greek oXXor, as used for 
example in Odyssey XXIII, 274, and translated by Liddell and 
Scott as “ foreigner, stranger ”. Thinking also of such words 
as aXXdrpior, aXXoycnjf, aXXodairor, oXXocdvr/r, oXXo<£vXor, Mr. Dodgson 
suggested that Baskish arrotz, used as the equivalent of * forein’ 
in Luke XXIV, 18, might be regarded as derived from Greek, 
not necessarily in the Pelasgian epoch, but transmitted through 
the numerous and important Greek colonies in Spain, whose in¬ 
scriptions exist to this day. 

We must remember that ‘ forane ’ and ‘ alien * in English were 
both ‘ forain ’ words, derived from Medieval French, and yet 
have driven out such Old-English equivalents as utacunda, utan- 
bordes, utan-cumen, utcuma and utlic. There is no other word 
for it in Baskish except ‘ er-beste-ko \ and this seems to be of 
more modern formation, answering to the English 4 outlandish 
There are, as Mr. Dodgson wittily says, many other such oddities 
in Baskish, which has lost even its native word for the colour 
‘ green ’. And as for the termination 4 -tz \ other instances exist, 
derived from Latin and Greek words ending in s , e. g., bihotz 
( = heart) from /9»or, corputz from corpus, laphitz from lapis, etc. 

In conclusion we may say that no student of Baskish should 
fail to make use of this book and the previous volumes of the 
Parsing or Analytical Synopsis. Mr. Dodgson hopes to com¬ 
plete it, so as to cover the whole New Testament. He possesses 
the rest in manuscript; and it is much to be wished that he may 
find among the philological or other learned societies of Europe 
or America some help towards the publication of so valuable 
a work. No one who has honestly read Mr. Dodgson’s very 
attractive book, or seen him at work upon it, can doubt of its 
eminent utility. We hope that the librarians of America will 
give it a hearty welcome. 

Ponsonby M. P. Vincent. 

Scholar or Pembroke College, Oxford. 
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Rheinisches Museum for Philologie, Vol. LXVII (1912). 

Pp. 1-10. De Graeco epigrammate sepulcrali Bonnensi. P. 
E. Sonnenburg. A study of IG XIV n. 2566, p. 676. The first 
line of the inscription should read: Q«ro , akov«iKtj p o* narplt ?trX«ro, 
oCvnpa Arjpdt. Perhaps the third line should be Ailed out by the 
words, Kail vpov tjv \a\os Ap6v. The dog carved on the stone is 
not a symbol of Demo’s fidelity, but the guardian of her tomb. 

Pp. n-19. Hiatusscheu bei Dionys von Halikarnass und 
Textkritik. H. Kallenberg. In an earlier article (Rh. Mus. 
1907, p. 28) the writer has shown that Dionysius, in spite of his 
fondness for the interjection &, regularly omits it before a proper 
name which begins with a vowel, in order to avoid the hiatus. 
In this earlier study he took no account of the Roman names 
which begin with ov (= Lat. v), assuming that this was conso¬ 
nantal. But inasmuch as editors are apt to regard it as vocalic 
and to mark an elision before it, he now returns to the subject 
and deals with this special question. Dionysius cannot have 
regarded the ov as vocalic, for he freely uses both the interjec¬ 
tion & and the article 6 (nom., gen., dat.) before such Roman 
names. Neither did he regard it as a diphthong, for he often 
allows it to follow a vowel ending which is not capable of elision. 
Elision before such names is very seldom marked in the MSS. of 
his works, and it should not be marked in our texts. A similar 
law may be laid down for the editors of Polybius, Diodorus and 
Plutarch. 


Pp. 20-47. Der Abaris des Heraklides Ponticus. P. Corssen. 
A contribution to the history of the Pythagoras legend. 


Pp. 48-66. Zum polybianischen Feldlager. Th. Steinwender. 
A study of the distribution of horse and foot in the early Roman 
camp. It is illustrated by a plan, p. 62. 


Pp. 67-93. Der Codex Bosii der Dicta Catonis. M. Boas. 
Scaliger’s statement that * in libro vetustissimo Simeonis Bosii ’ 
the distichs were ascribed to Dionysius Cato was based only on 
a misunderstanding of a passage in Vinet’s edition of Ausonius. 
The most important readings in Scaliger’s edition were taken 
from the edition of Pierre Pithou, which was itself based mainly 
on Par. 8093 0y. 


Pp. 94-106. Korinthische Posse. Charlotte Frankel. A study 
of a krater in the Louvre (published by Dummler, Annali, 1885, 
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Tab. DE). One side shows two men stealing ajar of wine, the 
other shows the manner ot their punishment. The name 
"Oppmot (=*o p&piKoi) suggests that one of them is an Umbrian 
slave. 

Pp. 107-m. Zu Demosthenes. J. M. Stahl. Textual notes: 

XIX 257 (read &Kov<rarrd tip’ avrov Korrfyopo v) XXII 51 

(read rStp t’ aXXa>v «M*a <itoi row dgftov>); XXIII 5* (read hot 
avr 6 Tovro = gerade in diesem Falle); XXIV 1 (read * pit vpas 

<^.vpo^> (tntiy ovk dirorpnfropai, and put a Comma after fffN)^(iporaror) J 
XXIV 106 (read rovs Sprat <[ xaKovpyoiis > (HtXriovt noiti) \ XXV 37 
(for tap oZv read oZp) ; XXXIV 23 ; XLI 23 (read «cal pijZi* 
trrjptlop vplr tarat Sn kt X) : XLI 25 (for Spots read Spoils '); XLV 48. 

Pp. 112-134. Zu den philosophischen Schriften des Apuleius. 
W. A. Baehrens. Textual notes. 

Miszellen.—P. 135. J. M. Stahl. Zum Hymnus auf den 

Hermes. At 187 for yipopra nvotZaXop read yipovra xotxaXop. Cp. 
Hesych., KtmaXop* naXaidv, and Hom. Od. XIII 432, rraXatoC ytpop- 

TOS. - PR. I 35 “ I 37 * A. Brinkmann. Zu Xenophons Poroi. The 

part of Aristeides’ Panathenaikos which is devoted to the praise 
of Attica is largely taken from Xenophon’s Poroi.—Pp. 137-138. 
A. Laudien. Zur Ueberlieferung der Viten Plutarchs.—Pp. 139- 
141. L. Radermacher. Antiker Liebeszauber und Verwandtes. 
Note on Oxyrhynchus Papyri, II 219, especially on the words 

aXA’ tniBiit \i80p ipavrov tn\ t)p Kapdiap Ka8rjav\iioopat. Cp. the X l8os 

<r*<t>popi<rTrfp of the Heracles legend.—P. 142. G. Mercati and Eb. 
Nestle, ’o£wpvyx°*‘S>chrift.—p. 142. G. Kruger. Zu Bd. LXVI 
S. 632 ff. (Horat. Carm. 3, 17).—Pp. 142-146. E. Bickel. Iuve- 
naliana. Defence of the text, Sat. X 54./—Pp. 147-149. A. 
Werk. Bemerkungen eines Tierarztes zur Mulomedicina Chir- 
onis.—Pp. 150-151. K. Schrader. Zu den klassischen Studien 
des Johannes von Salisbury. There are a few passages in the 
Policraticus which are derived from Florus, not directly but 
apparently through Jordanes.—Pp. 151-152. A. v. Domas- 
zewski. Eine Inschrift des P. Suillius Rufus. A nameless 
inscription which may refer to P. Suillius (Tac. Ann. 4, 31). It 
was found at Antioch (B. C. H. XXVI 161 n. 2 = CIL. Ill 
n. 14165 14 ). 


PP- 153-173. Varia. Franz Riihl. The writer infers from 
Pharsalia, VIII 208, that Lucan did not regard Horace’s ‘ terra- 
rum dominos ’, Od. I 1, 6, as in apposition with * deos ’. Textual 
notes: Capitolinus, Vita Pertinacis, 7. 9 (for ‘senem quidem’ 
read * Severum quorum quidam ’); lb. 10. 9 (for * nonnullarum ’ 
read ' novarum ’, or * nonnullarum novarum ’); Spartianus, Vita 
Severi, 17. 6; Pomponius Mela, III 47 (for'plumbo’ read 
‘plumbo albo’); Diodorus, XIII 3. 2; XVII 11, 5. Note on 
Herodotus' account of the Ionian revolt. Notes on Procopius, 
Bell. Vand. I 7; V 1. 
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Pp. 174-194. Straboniana. Beitrage zur Textkritik und 
Erklarung. H. Kallenberg. 

. Pp. 195-208. Vulgarlatein und Vulgargriechisch. F. Pfister. 
An essay on the parallel development of vulgar Greek and 
vulgar Latin. The faulty use or omission of the article in N. T. 
Greek has its analogy in later Latin. ’oAi'or for 6 \iyoe recalls 
such forms as eriens for erigens, maistri for magistri. ’Airo is 
used instead of a partitive genitive; so is ab, and more frequently 
de. Both iv and in are used after verbs of emotion. Both cV 
and in are used with the instrument, ’a *6 is used after a com¬ 
parative ; so is ab y and occasionally de. Both tie and units are 
used with the meaning of the indefinite article. "Ex tly a °d «■ ottlv 
govern a final infinitive; so do habere and facere. Both lan¬ 
guages show a confusion of the relative and interrogative pro¬ 
nouns ; in both languages the same verb or preposition may be 
used with different cases in the same sentence. Both languages 
show a * nominativus pendens a * participium coniunctum * 
(instead of an ablative absolute), an accusative absolute, and a 
nominative absolute. Several of these phenomena have been 
wrongly classed as Hebraisms. 

Pp. 209-225. Zu den neuen Carmina Latina Epigraphica. 
E. Lofstedt. Notes on some of the inscriptions in Engstroms 
supplement to Bticheler’s collection. 

Pp. 226-239. Ein Einschiebsel in der Kranzrede des Demos¬ 
thenes. J. M. Stahl. Sections 73~~79 ( a s far as rovroie ^vamovy^v) 
are an interpolation—a forged text with forged documents. 

Pp. 240-263. Die Schrift des Arztes Androkydes ncpl Uv 6 a- 
yopuc&v ovpiS 6 \»p. P. Corssen. 

Pp. 264-275. Zu den philosophischen Schriften des Apuleius. 
W. A. Baehrens. Textual notes on the Liber de Mundo. 

Pp. 276-301. Eine bisher unbekannte Aesopiibersetzung aus 
dem 15. Jahrhundert. Otto Tacke. Text of a translation of 
Aesop into Latin distichs written by Leonardo Dati, about 1428. 

Miszellen.—Pp. 302-303. R. Schoene. Ad Aeneam Tacti- 
cum.—Pp. 304-305. W. Jaeger. Zu Aristoteles Metaphysik 
©9, 1051a 32 ff.—Pp. 306-309. Alfred Klotz. Vergils Vater. 
The Vita of the Scholia Bernensia was not taken directly from 
Donatus. Perhaps the word Jigulum, referring to the poet’s 
father, is merely a corruption of Virgilium. —Pp. 309-312. E. 
Pilch. Zu Vergil’s Arbeitsweise in den Georgica. The writer 
suggests that in Geor. I 50-59 Virgil has combined material 
which he drew from two different sources—Varro (50-55) and 
some unknown author (56-59). He finds evidence of a similar 
combination in the ‘contradiction’ between Geor. I 122, ‘ pri- 
musque per artem movit agros’ (Iupiter), and I 147, ‘prima 
Ceres ferro mortalis vertere terram instituit’. That is, lines 
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121-124 plainly come from Hesiod (though Hesiod is not 
responsible for the statement that Jupiter invented agriculture, 
and, so, for the * contradiction ’ to line 147), while line 147 is 
taken ‘ fast wortlich ’ from Lucretius (V 14). As for Geor. I 
185, he feels that, if Virgil had verified his references, or had 
known more than he did about farming, he would not have 
mentioned the ‘curculio’ as one of the plagues of the‘area’. 
In the second Georgic, lines 195-202 cannot be found in Varro, 
and ‘therefore’ must come from some other author. In the 
description of the young thoroughbred (Geor. Ill 75 ff.) lines 
83-85—which apply to the full-grown charger rather than to the 
young colt—cannot be ascribed to Varro, and ‘ therefore ’ must 
be taken from some other (presumably poetical) source.—Pp. 
312-316. W. A. Baehrens. Zur Quaestio Eumeniana.—Pp. 
316-320. A. Elter. Zu Ps.-Xenophons Staat der Athener. 
Discussion of 1, 6 and 1, 10.—P.320. J. M. Stahl. Nachtrag 
zu S. nof. The writer prompdy withdraws his proposal to 
read 5 ™ for dtori, Dem. XLI 23* 

Pp. 321-357. Rhetoren-Corpora. Hugo Rabe. 

Pp. 358-390. Zur Kritik einiger ciceronischer Reden (pro 
Caelio und de domo). Alfred Klotz. 

Pp. 391-416. Die tlaif>opd und ihre Reform unter dem Archon 
Nausinikos. J. M. Stahl. Under the system established by 
Solon the property qualifications of the first three classes were 
in the proportion of 5 : 3 : 2, while their capital subject to taxa¬ 
tion was as 5 : : $ (or, 1 : J : i). These ratios were not dis¬ 

turbed by the reform in B. C. 378-7. The only change made in 
that year, and that merely a formal one, was that the tax was, 
for convenience, reckoned upon only a fifth of the taxable capital. 

Pp. 417-424. Zum Abaris des Herakleides Ponticus. A. 
Rehm. 

Pp. 425-471. Der leidende Hercules des Seneca. E. Acker- 
mann. A defence of the genuineness of the poem. 

Pp. 472-477. Orphica. L. Radermacher. Notes on I. G. 
XIV 641, 1, 2, 3. 

Miszellen—Pp. 474-479. A. Korte. Ein Zeugnis fur Men¬ 
anders Heros. In Menander’s Heros there is a slave, Davus. 
Perhaps the variant Davusne in Horace, A. P. 114 (intererit 
multum dtvusne loquatur an heros) means that some one knew 
Menander’s play and thought Horace was referring to it.—Pp. 
479-480. W. Bannier. Zu CIA II707.—P. 480. Erich Kriiger. 
Zu Vergils Arbeitsweise I eel. X. 38 f. The sources of lines 38- 
39 are Asclepiades (A. P. V 210) and Theocritus (X 27-28). 

Pp. 481-514. Beitrage zur Erklarung und Kritik des Aischy- 
los. E. Scheer. I. Die Adler Ag. iisff. Ch. 246 ff. In Ag. 
145 for vrpovOup perhaps read r 6 pyar. In Ag. 119 read XnytW 
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kpiKvfiara (f>Ip par a yiwat- II. Der Sturm Ag. 661—666. III. Paro- 
dos der Choeph. 61-74 Mordblut. IV. Der Zorn der Geister 
und die wilde Jagd Ch. 269-290. 

Pp. 515-555. Zur Stilistik der alteren griechischen Urkunden. 
W. Bannier. 

Pp. 556-568. Isidori Hispalensis ‘ Institutionum disciplinae 
A. £. Anspacb. 

Pp. 569-590. Zur Technik der lateinischen Panegyriker. 

J. Mesk. The results of this study indicate that Paneg. X (II) 
and XI (III) are by the same author, and that there is a close 
connection between Paneg. V (VIII) and the speech of Eu- 
menius, IX (IV). 

Pp. 591-608. Politische Tendenzgeschichte im 5. Jahrhun- 
dert n. Chr. Otto Seeck. The Historia Augusta was all written 
in the reign of Honorius—the life of Clodius Albinus, toward the 
end of 409, the latest lives, perhaps in the second half of 410. 

Pp. 609-630. Scriptio continua und Anderes. A. Brink- 
mann. 

Pp. 631-637. Die Heimat der Phonissen des Euripides. P. 
Corssen. The writer examines, and rejects, Gilbert Murray’s 
suggestion that the women of the chorus are Carthaginians. 

Miszellen.— Pp. 638-639. J. M. Stahl. Nachtrag uber die 
€i'T<f>'>o‘i. —Pp. 639-640. M. Wallies. ’o£vpvyxor-Schrift.—P.640. 

K. Preisendanz. Anth. Pal. V 191. The din-Aov* ypoppa is <n>, <ri. 
“ 2v vertauscht ergibt vr. Jr. So erscheint die entkleidete Hetare, 
von der man ihrem Namen nach manches Schone erwarten 
sollte! ” 

W. P. Mustard. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 


Philologus LXX (N. F. Bd. XXIV), 1911. 

Second Part. 

XII, pp. 321-352. A. Roemer, Aristarchea II. Continued 
from VII, pp. 161-212. Aristarchus and the iro\v<n)poc X«£*r in 
the light of our manuscript tradition. In spite of the confusion 
due to ignorance of the excerptors, it is clear that Aristarchus, in 
his irropvtjpara on the several books, in a given passage, empha¬ 
sized by pv¥ or ivravda, the special meaning at that place of a 
word which had several meanings. On this theory, all passages 
which do not conform to this type, because they have been gar¬ 
bled by excerptors and scholiasts, should be restored to their 
original form. 
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XIII, pp. 353-396. J. Baunack, Hesychiana, I. Discussion 
of 50 words or word-groups presenting dialectic or other pecu¬ 
liarities or difficulties. Continued in XV, pp. 449-491. 

XIV, pp. 397-437. C. Ganzenmiiller, Aus Ovids Werkstatt. 
Continued from XI, pp. 274-311. Very full lists are given with 
some discussion of the verses in which Ovid repeats or copies 
himself. Though he copies, to ah extraordinary degree, Greek 
and Roman writers, and often repeats himself, he has the art of 
repeating phrases with pleasing variations. These facts may be 
of practical value in the text-criticism of Ovid (cf. pp. 435-436) 
and in helping us discover the names of some of the persons to 
whom several of the epistles are addressed. 

M iscellen. 

8, pp. 438-442. K. Lincke. Phokylides, Isokrates und der 
Dekalog. The pseudo-Isokratic paraenesis to Demonikos is a 
collection of various exhortations to virtue reminiscent of Hesiod, 
Theognis, Phokylides and other poets. It is by some pupil of 
Isokrates who used the Nikokles as a model. As it is cited in 
the 3d cent. b. c. it points to an even earlier date for the didactic 
poem of Phokylides. The latter contains a genuine Pythago- 
rean-Orphic nucleus. The opening words offer an independent 
religious code of morals, which bears comparison with Leviticus 
19 and the decalogue. The poem is a monument of the influ¬ 
ence of the Pythagorean ethics on the Mosaic writings. 

9, pp. 442-445. E. Strdbel, Zu Ciceros Reden in Pisonem und 
pro Flacco. Additions to the critical apparatus in Clark’s edi¬ 
tion, vol. II (Oxford, 1909). 

10, pp. 445-448. K. Meiser, Zu Theophrasts Charakteren. 
Emendations are proposed to: 1, 4; 4,12; 5, 8; 6, 7 ; 7, 4 ; 8, 2; 
14, 12; 16, 2; 20, 5 ; 23, 2; 28, 2 ; 28, 9 ; 29, 3. 

11, p.448. A. v. Domasgewski, ’iouX/o v**ripa. (1) The in¬ 
scription from Anazarbus 94, v. 2, p. 38 of Denkschriften d. 
Wien. Ak. B. 44 (1896) is emended to: tvrov^ot fiaaiXldos ’lov\iag 
pftrrtpat T[po<f>«w]f. The lady is the daughter of Styrax and the 
Julia mentioned in Ditt. IGO n. 735, I and II. Perhaps King 
Philopator of Tac. Ann. I. 42 was her brother. (2) In Insc. p. 
17. n. 59 (Heberdey and Wilhelm) read viroii jp(aro)vpy6t some in¬ 
ferior official connected with the cult of the goddess. 

XV, pp. 449-481. J. Baunack, Hesychiana II. Continuation 
of XIII, pp. 353-396. 50 additional notes. 

XVI, pp. 492-498. S. Mekler, Die Medea-Fragments des 
britischen Museums. Text and critical notes. The best pre¬ 
served passage, col. Ill 13 ff., apparently contains an attack by 
Medea on the family of the heralds in the style of the well-known 
Euripidean harangues, but Mr. Bell’s revised readings offer no 
certain basis for supplying the lacunae. 
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XVII, pp. 499-502. A. Schone, Zu Thukydides I, 36. The 
confusion in the text can be removed by transposing the words 
fif/ df£afurov .... iaoftrvop to a place after t 6 av tov and by 

putting t 6 di dapaovp after i<r6fi(POP. 

XVIII, pp. 503-510. J. Bergmann, Die Rachegebete von 
Rheneia. The text, together with a discussion, of a Bucharest 
gravestone inscription. It was written by a Greek Jew of the 
dispersion, who used the prayer-formulas current in the place of 
his abode, but called upon the one God in words and phrases 
from the Bible, as is almost always the case in Hebrew grave- 
inscriptions. 

XIX, pp. 511-519. K. Lincke, Plato, Paulus, und die Pytha- 
goreer. Traces of the influence of Plato’s Timaios may be seen 
in the stoic and Christian schools and in the Pauline Epistles. 
Plato depicts the unity of the beautiful and complete Cosmos in 
the person of the Creator as a trinity: the father giving, space 
receiving, the child becoming. The Creator also assigns to the 
visible gods (the celestial star-souls) and the lower company of 
demons and souls their respective activities. Philo of Alexandria 
under Platonic influence represents other created powers and 
beings as cooperating with God in the creation of the world, 
and serving as mediators between God and man. The Pauline 
teaching also recognizes “ principalities and powers ”, which are 
only in part kindly disposed towards men. Christ brought it 
about that neither angels nor powers can separate the Christian 
from the love of God. In the Gospels, especially Mark, the em¬ 
phasis is put upon Christ’s fight against the demons, and how 
they recognized and obeyed him. This becomes clear from the 
standpoint of the Pauline Christology, in which we have to do 
with an individual literary phenomenon, the most individual that 
has ever been, on account of the contrasts which the writer unites 
in himself, to the end that he may be to the Jew a Jew and to 
the Greek a Greek. He is Judaistic in his peculiar theory of 
grace: Greek, when, like Philo, he starts from the Timaios and 
other Platonic writings. Underlying the Pauline-Christian doc¬ 
trine of redemption is Plato’s Phaidon. The sayings “ the prophet 
is not without honor save in his own country ” and “ they that 
are whole have no need of a physician” hark back to the Re¬ 
public 489 a, b. In the Gospel according to Mark (worked over 
under Pauline influence) there are echoes of Platonic and other 
writings, especially Mark III, 11—VI, 56 (cf. Empedokles ed. 
Diels, frag, in, 112, 114, 115). The writer did not wish the 
Messiah to be inferior to Zarathustra, Pythagoras, Empedokles 
and Plato. 

XX, pp. 520-528. Fr. Poland, Zum griechischen Vereins- 
wesen. I. The inscription in Pamphylian dialect (from Sillyon, 
CIG III 4342 C*) sheds light on the origin of certain societies for 
the young and old in Asia Minor, which came more prominently 
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to the fore in imperial times. This inscription of the 4th cent. B. 
C. refers to the founding of a club-house for young men and old 
for the public welfare and the furtherance of peace. There is a 
clear Dorian influence. II. The Ostrakon Lamer (Z. f. aeg. 
Sprache u. Altertumskunde, 48, 1910, S. 168 flf.) enriches our 
knowledge of the activities of clubs in Hellenistic Egypt. The 
few lines of the ostrakon show a certain unity in the develop¬ 
ment of these Greek club-organizations. 

XXI, pp. 529-538. W. H. Roscher, Das Alter der Weltkarte 
in 4 Hippokrates * mp\ i$bopaba>v und die Reichskarte des Darius 
Hystaspis. The former is shown to be the older, having been 
made in the 6th cent. B. c., before the capture of Miletus by the 
Persians. 

XXII, pp. 539-^548. G. Thiele, Martial III, 20. Read: an 
aemulatur improbi logos Phaedri. logos=apologos (cf. Sen. 
Consol. 8, 3.) improbi=audacious; used because of the political 
criticisms in Phaedrus’ fables. 

XXIII, pp. 549-560. O. Leuze, Die Darstellung des I. pun- 
ischen Kriegs bei Florus. Florus’ picture is true only in the 
most general points. This estimate holds for other parts of the 
work. Uncorroborated data found in Florus must always be 
looked upon with suspicion. His version may not be claimed 
for the “ Roman annalistic tradition ” without closer inspection, 
especially in the restoring of Livy (i. e. the Epitome) his work 
must be used with extreme caution. 

Miscellen. 

12, pp. 561-564. O. Crusius, Ai6*v<roe K*xr)v<*t. Zu Kallimachos 
Epigr. 48. The poem is an academic naiyviov . 

*3. PP- 564-565. O. Crusius, Hesychius, it honor. The 
meaning tU Koirp&ra is probably correct. The dung-heap is called 
* violet-bed ’ tear* dyrt<f>pacrtr. 

14, pp. 565-569. L. Straub, Ueber Thukyd. Ill, 84. The 
passage is certainly Thucydidean, notwithstanding the suspicions 
of the scholiast. 

15, PP- 569-570. A. v. Domaszewski, Ein unerkanntes Frag¬ 
ment des Monumentum Apolloniense. A fragment belonging to 
the close of the third column and corresponding to Mon. Ancyr. 
Gr. 7, 9-21 was erroneously published as a municipal honorary 
inscription by Anderson in Jour, of Hellen. Studies 18 (1898) 
100, n. 43. 

16, pp. 570-576. M. Manitius, Ein altes Priscianfragment. 
In Ms. Parisinus 12960 (St. Germain mo) f. 116-125, Saec. IX. 

George Dwight Kellogg. 

Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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* Out of these convertites ’, says melancholy Jaques, ‘ there is 
much matter to be heard and learnedand there is much to be 
learned from Professor John Williams White, who is a con- 
vertite and whose great work on The Verse of Greek Comedy 
(Macmillan) is, as.he himself says, a manner of palinode. In 1878 
he made the outlines of J. H. H. Schmidt’s system known to 
such English and American scholars as were innocent of German 
by publishing a translation of Schmidt’s Introduction. For this 
amabilis insania in propagating Schmidt’s logaoedic theory he 
apologizes on the score of youth. Unfortunately, I cannot plead 
the same excuse, for six years before Professor White, though 
apparently unknown to him, I had put forth in my Latin 
Grammar of 1872 a system of Latin versification based on 
Schmidt (A. J. P. XXVI 359; XXIX 368). At that time I had 
already reached the dead line of forty, but what they call the 
dead line of forty is really the ‘ dangerous age ’ spoken of by 
Karin Michaelis (A. J. P. XXXII 481), and I became enamoured 
of the system, so that when I undertook to edit Pindar I applied 
to Schmidt himself for his latest views on Pindar’s metres, and 
received from his generous hand (d<£mar an6 the text of 

his unpublished Pindar, with his metrical schemes, as is duly set 
forth in the Introductory Essay of my edition. Shortly after my 
Pindar was published, Studemund, my charming Strassburg 
host of 1880, sent me his Anecdota varia Graeca musica metrica 
grammatica, and I remember it as one remembers one’s first 
chill; but I shook off the impression until other cold douches 
supervened, and, while I clung to the faith, I found that an advo¬ 
cacy of the logaoedic system required a knowledge of music 
such as I did not possess, and so I withdrew sadly from the 
metrical field and consequently from the Pindaric field, for in 
the robustness of my faith I had robustly insisted on the mastery 
of Pindaric rhythms as a preliminary to the appreciation of the 
poet (Pindar, I. E. lxiii). I cannot read Pindar without stress, 
and he who takes away stress and hold * e caelo deripit ille deos ’, 
and I am left lamenting. Professor White tells us ‘that the 
reaction against the logaoedic theory of Aeolic verse is very 
strong on the Continent; its waves have hardly as yet reached 
the shores of England and America ’, but more than twelve years 
ago, in my Oscillations and Nutations of Philological Study , 
I made my moan about what those wild waves were saying: 

Years ago one might have forefelt what was coming and some of us had 
to whistle our aforesaid equal bars to keep our courage up. It was with an 
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uneasy feeling that we noted the care with which the old metricians were 
resuscitated and no Westphalian or Schmidtian ought to be surprised to have 
the choriambi cantering over his head once more, to hear the triple watchdog 
growl of the molossus, or to see the banished antispast come back, the two 
long arms waving triumphant flippers at either end. . . . This special oscil¬ 
lation has prostrated many of us Greek scholars with deathly seasickness, 
and seasickness is apt to suspend all human sympathies. But we are not so 
immersed in our own troubles as not to note the oscillation that is going 
forward in other parts of the philological boat, as not to note the perpetual 
motion of the Saturnian, as not to note the * Hebung und Senkung’, the 
‘Senkung und Hebung’ of Germanic metres, and the ups and downs of 
English metricians, Guest in one decennium and Schipper in another. It is 
metre and no end, pirpov aperpov , all over the face of the philological deep. 
(Compare also C. W. E. Miller on Masqueray A. J. P. XX (1899) 331). 


Of the three Graces of Greek lyrical composition, two are 
hopelessly lost, two that occupy the foreground of the First 
Pythian. The footstep of the dancer is not seen, the voice of 
the singer is not heard—footstep and voice that obeyed the 
quiver of the lyre’s strings—and the lyre itself is mute. The 
stately epitrites have lost their stride. We cannot conceive 
dance without footfall, we cannot appreciate music without its 
heart-beat. Take away ictus, take away stress, and we cannot 
understand the immortal figure of Pindar’s eagle, r taU ptitalm 
Karaaxofupot. Is there no ictus in pun}? Well, if the ictus must 
go, let it go, but not without a last sigh; and sighing is rising 
and falling—a manner of ictus after all—and if the ictus is not 
to be allowed in verse, there must have been ictus elsewhere. 
Of ‘ Arbeit und Rhythmus *, Arbeit alone is left, and 1 grant 
that there is no end of * Arbeit ’ in metric, no end of work that 
we must respect in Professor White’s crowning achievement 
of a long life of study. But the truth is the truth, and if he is 
right, we must acquire a keener sense of proportion than we 
have ever had, or humbly acknowledge that we are of too gross 
a nature to cope with the subtleties of Greek art. And we must 
read as we never read before Archilochos’ command: ylyvmaM 
d’ dlot pvcrp6s artipwrovs fyc*. There is no life of ups and downs, 
only a life of longs and shorts. 


For all that and all that I have had much joy out of the 
methods that Professor White has renounced, and I have 
sought and fancied I had found the fjdos of many measures in 
which it seems there is no %0ot at all. True, it was a blow to me 
when Wilamowitz in his commentariolum metricum , took away 
all character from the Glyconic family (A. J. P. XVI 394). The 
character, it appears, must be sought in the music, which is lost, 
and what tricks the musical tempo can perform we all know. 
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Change the tempo , and Yankee Doodle becomes a dirge; and all 
our fancies as to the character of this metre and that are clouds 
like the old methods of interpreting Pindar, which, to quote 
the same high authority, have—thank God—vanished forever. 
When I read those fatal words, I rolled up my lecture on 
Sappho and thrust it into the columbarium in which repose my 
lucubrations on literary topics, for I had insisted at some length 
on the symbolism of Sapphic and Alcaic. Perhaps I shall be 
pardoned, if I reproduce the musings of thirty years syne, which 
prove so baseless to-day. And if all this egotism seems deplor¬ 
able, let the reader—benevolent or malevolent—remember that 
the freedom of Brief Mention is all the reward I have for the 
dreariness of the editor’s task (A. J. P. XXV 490). 

Alkaios and Sappho are figured together on a well-known vase—Alkaios 
with sunken head, his lyre in his hand upright; Sappho with indignation 
had put her lyre under her arm—and in the famous picture by Alma Tadema 
the two singers are brought face to face. Mr. Wharton in his pretty book on 
Sappho has had the vivid countenance of Alma Tadema’s Sappho engraved 
as a frontispiece, and the picture is one of the treasures of Baltimore. A 
semicircle of marble seats, veined and stained, a screen of olive trees that 
fling their branches against the sky, against the sapphire seas, a singing man, 
a listening woman, whose listening is so intense that nothing else in the 
picture seems to listen —not the wreathed girl in flowered robe who stands 
by her and rests her hand familiarly on her shoulder. Not she, for though 
she holds a scroll in her other hand, the full face, the round eyes, show a soul 
that matches wreathed head and flowered robe. She is the pride of life. 
Nor she on the upper seat, who props her chin with her hand and hides her 
mouth with her fingers and lets her vision reach into the distance of her own 
musings. Nor her neighbor whose composed attitude is that of a regular 
church-goer who has learned the art of sitting still and thinking of nothing. 
Nor yet the remotest figure—she who has thrown her arms carelessly on the 
back of the seat and is looking out on the waters as if they would bring her 
something. A critic tells us that the object of the poet is to enlist Sappho’s 
support in a political scheme of which he is the leader, if not the chief 
prophet, and he has come to Sappho’s school in Lesbos with the hope of 
securing another voice and other songs to advocate the views of his party. 
The critic seems to have been in the artist’s secret, and yet Alma Tadema 
painted better than he knew. Alkaios is not trying to win Sappho’s help in 
campaign lyrics. The young poet is singing to the priestess of the Muses a 
new song with a new rhythm, and as she hears it, she feels that there is a 
strain of balanced strength in it she has not reached: it is the first revelation 
to her of the rhythm that masters her own. True, when Alkaios afterwards 
sought not her help in politics, but her heart in love, and wooed her in that 
rhythm, she too had caught the music and answered him in his own music. 

And here follows the analysis of a much earlier date: 

The Sapphic strophe is the feminine complement of the Alcaic, and if you 
will examine the schemes of the two, you will see at a glance the resem¬ 
blances and the differences. They are both logaoedic, different from the 
ordinary heavy dactyls and trochees in quantity, and in a sharper secondary 
stress on the part not under the chief ictus. These rhythms are much used 
in Greek whenever emotion rises, not above the prose level, but above the 
ordinary poetic level. They are the reigning rhythms in those portions of 
tragedy in which the agony has not been reached or has passed. They are 
the very rhythms for the quick Aeolian with its rapid flight. Then the 
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number of bars are the same in the first two lines, and the mass of dactyls 
and trochees about the same. Take off the preliminary beat, and the 
measures are identical, except that the Alcaic pauses just before the end. 
But that preliminary beat makes all the difference. It gives the vigorous 

ascent, the manly preparation for the onset. 

The man plunges into the Aegean Sea of passion, but he poises him¬ 
self before he goes. The woman * moveth altogether, if she move at all \ It 
is a symbolism of the fabled leap from the Leucadian rock. 

Another great difference is to be seen in the further development of the 
stanza. Five bars constitute a restless measure, a measure which cannot 
balance itself. Indeed, four is by far the most common measure in Greek 
poetry—so common that some scholars have attempted to reduce all the 
tragic rhythms to fours. Both man and woman begin with unrest—indeed, 
the man is more restless than the woman, if one may judge by these impatient 
poems. But notice that the man overcomes sooner. In the third verse the 
manlier element preponderates, and the rhythm is in fours. True, passion 
returns in the last verse, and with redoubled force, in the quick waves of the 
two dactyls, but these are held in check by the quieter trochees, and the two 
restless fives are brought to calm by the more sober fours. It is the rhythm of 
passion that has been overcome. But in the Sapphic strophe the restless 
rhythm is repeated thrice, and there is no peace, except the peace of exhaus¬ 
tion. The little clausula at the end is a last effort to repeat the character¬ 
istic movement of the verse—is, as it were, the incomplete echo of the cry 
of yearning love, of passionate invocation. 


But however wedded one may be to the system represented by 
Schmidt, it must be confessed that in the domain of the non- 
melic verse it gives little help, and in the exact study of iambic 
trimeter and trochaic tetrameter, in anapaestic and dactylic verse, 
Professor White’s labours will be welcomed by all scholars, 
whatever view they take of fundamental principles. This is the 
line which Bentley and Porson and other English scholars 
opened up to an admiring world; this is the line on which I was 
taught to work by my German masters, and many an hour of my 
student life have I spent in just such labours as those by which 
Professor White has earned himself an abiding place in the 
annals of metrical study. But those who have not learned to 
appreciate the exactness of Greek art, will turn away from these 
columns of figures, just as they underrate the value of statistical 
syntax, just as they are left cold by the mathematical formulae 
that control the proportions of a Doric column. The applica¬ 
tion of the infinitesimal calculus is a tribute to the finer artistic 
sense of the Greeks, and even the besotted slaves of the ictus 
can understand why certain combinations of shorts are forbidden, 
why the tripping tribrach must perform a manner of egg-dance, 
why tribrach and anapaest may not follow dactyl in the iambic 
trimeter, and why dactyls overlap forward when they over¬ 
lap, and overlap backwards only when they fall from grace. 
Porson’s law of the final cretic is one of the famous discoveries 
of what we may call the digital part of metric —digitis callemus 
et aurc . The aural explanation, so to speak, is to be sought in 
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the greater unity of the verse, and if the rule applies only to 
tragedy, why that is one proof the more of the diversity of 
tragedy and comedy—a diversity which extends to origin as 
well as technique. And so we can understand why Professor 
White, who insists so much on metrical traditions, has espoused 
the seductive dy£*> theory, suggested by Bergk, carried on by 
Rossbach and Westphal, and demonstrated by Zielinski and 
Humphreys. One remembers how this aywv theory was scouted 
at first because of the utter lack of traditional evidence. 
One remembers the bubbly-jock protest of Kock, when it was 
first promulgated (A. J. P. XV 258 where read ‘ Clouds ’); and 
yet Professor White, who holds us to the law and testimony of 
the metres, accepts joyfully the whole system and has himself 
brought up from the silent past an unrecognized actor in Greek 
comedy. 


0 


Needless to say, no such fancies as the one I have recklessly 
exposed cloud the clear pages of such a wonderful record of 
work as Professor White’s. But it would be doing him a gross 
injustice not to recognize amid the reserve, so characteristic of 
the man and his environment, abundant evidences of artistic 
sensitiveness. In discussing Merry’s Aristophanes some years 
ago, I said that no commentator who neglects the metres of the 
poet can possibly reveal to the student all the fun (A. J. P. XXI 
232), and I might cover pages with extracts from Professor 
White’s book, in which the lion smiles at the comic effects 
produced by sequences of longs and shorts. To give a few 
specimens. 


P. 37, d propos of Lys. 256-65 = 271-80: ‘ the form admirably 
expresses the sentiment,—indignant but unavailing complaint 
of querulous old men in the strophe, and exultant but buffoon 
reminiscence of past glory in the antistrophe. Here, as in Av. 
851 ff., metre is made the means of special comic effect’. Again 
(p. 44), ‘ the spoken trimeter approaches as closely as possible 
to the speech of the man of the street ’; and (p. 57), * When 
a verse is divided between two speakers into four parts the effect 
is so odd as to be in itself eminently comical, which is the 
poet’s intention ’. (P. 63), ‘ The melodramatic < irapaKaraXoyif > 

<iambic> tetrameter <catalectic> differs notably from the 
recitative both in use and in form. It is found only in debates, 
in which feeling runs high and the language is violent, often 
approaching Billingsgate ’. (P. 149), ‘ With keen appreciation of 

the incongruity of form and content <Aristophanes> uses the 
heroic line in ordinary dialogue'. (P. 161), ‘ This constant shift 
of melody and the introduction of periods in other rhythms, espe¬ 
cially in the last part of the lyric <Thesm. ioi5-55>, are well 
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adapted to express Andromeda’s agitation and anguish. 1 And 
when Professor White contrasts the effect of the iambic tet¬ 
rameter catalectic and anapaestic tetrameter, he unwittingly 
lends his sanction to the aberration of one who is oGr’ \by» oGr* 
ip api 6 n$ in the whole held. P. 369 he says: 'It is not without 
significance that Aristophanes in his Equites , designing to out- 
Cleon Cleon, has his famous blackguard in the second debate 
carry on in iambic tetrameters the argument which Cleon has 
begun in anapaests (Eq. 713 if.: 843 ft)’. Here, at all events, 
is ground upon which we can meet (A. J. P. XVI 395): 

Kleon is an heroic rascal, and evidently feels himself degraded by the 
necessity of fighting Agorakritos with his own weapons; but he cannot do 
otherwise, and the debate begun by Agorakritos in iambic tetrameter (v. 335) 
is necessarily kept up in the same; but when Kleon sets the pace (v. 763), 
he strikes out in the grand anapaestic tetrameter. But the chorus mischiev- 
ously forces the controversy back into the iambic strain (835), and we see 
how Kleon is again compelled to occupy the same unheroic level with his 
antagonist- • At the close Agorakritos rises with the chorus to anapaestic 
heights. Kleon’s fate is to dwell in indecencies forever, and his curse is 
to ply the same trade as Agorakritos had plied, iambic tetrameter and all— 
ovoiv pky ’ aXX* f) r^v ipfjv ei-ei rf^v^v. 

And so, in view of all these glimpses that have made me less 
forlorn, in view of the vast service that Professor White has 
rendered the study of Greek comedy, I am quite resigned to my 
fate, and will cease to grate on scrannel pipes of wretched straw 
my lament over the utter destruction of the schemes in which 

I once took delight, (iHftr/ptlp \pff t6p irpt<rfivrrjp Ka'i rrjs *v\r)s vnaKOVtiv, 

for it is only a «£*7 after all, and it is sheer mockery in Professor 
White to prefix to a volume of 479 pages the motto raxv y A* 
dvpaio pavdavtiv irtp\ pvdpStv. It is enough to drive one to the ac¬ 
ceptance of Reiske’s emendation, Td*a. 


The third edition of Wilamowitz’s Reden und Vortrage 
(Weidmann) is enriched by the addition of five papers, to wit: 
the Adonis of Bion t the Daphnis of Theokritos , the Festival of 
Demeter by Kallimachos , the History of Greek Religion , and 
Pindar , the last named of which has naturally attracted me first 
as the work of one who both knows and loves the poet. It is an 
answer to the question, why of all the great Greek poets none is 
so little known, so little understood, as Pindar. It is a question 
I have asked myself, and answered in my own way. ' There is ’, 
I have said,' an aristocratic disdain in Pindar’s nature that yields 

‘Schmidt Kunstformen II, cfcxxviii: Beliebige Formen folgen einander 
im buntscheckigsten Wechsel. . . . Zwei S&tze haben sogar eine Bauart, 
die in der classischen Poesie eine unerhOrte ist, . . . dass sie hier vorkommt, 
wo Aristophanes eine verkehrte Compositionsart verspotten will, ist nathrlich 
ein Zeugniss fttr die <oben> ausgesprochenen Grundsfitze. 
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only to kindred spirits or to faithful service Bold would be 
the man who in this democratic age should claim a kindred 
spirit. ‘ Faithful service ’ can still be found, but it is rare. But 
another requisite for the understanding of Pindar is the experi¬ 
ence of a losing side, and so evident were the traces of such an 
experience in my Introductory Essay that the publishers urged 
me to change some of the phrases on p. xii, out of deference to 
the prevalent sentiment of the country, an amusing reminiscence 
in the genial light of to-day. It is this point that Wilamowitz 
urges in order to account for Pindar’s unpopularity in Germany. 
* In Germany ’, he says, ‘ the past is studied chiefly from the 
historico-political side ’, and it seems that the descendants of 
those who fought in the great War of Liberation have no sym¬ 
pathy with the man who went with his state, the man who 
Medized, as his religious teachers of Delphi were accused of 
doing—another historical parallel, as absurd as most historical 
parallels are. ‘ Auch sie starben fur das Vaterland ’, the inscrip¬ 
tion on the Munich monument to the Bavarians who perished in 
the Russian campaign, stirs no kindred feeling in the upholders 
of the German Empire, and Wilamowitz opens his praelection 
with a translation of Carducci’s sonnet to Dante. Here is the 
original of what I dare not call * Professorenpoesie ’, even with 
the qualification with which Wilamowitz has guarded the 
unlucky phrase: 

Dante, onde avvien che i voti e la favella 
Levo adorando al tuo tier simulacra, 

E me su’l verso che ti fe’ gii macro 
Lascia il sol. trova ancor l’alba novella ? 

Per me Lucia non prega e non la bella 
Matelda appresta il salutar lavacro, 

E Beatrice con l’amante sacra 
In vano sale a Dio di Stella in Stella. 

Odio il tuo santo impero: e la corona 
Divelto con la spada avrei di testa 
Al tuo buon Federico in val d’Olona. 

Son chiesa e impero una ruina mesta 
Cui sorvola il tuo canto e al ciel risona : 

Muor Giove, e l’inno del poeta resta. 


The German attitude towards Pindar is the attitude of Car- 
ducci towards Dante. Pindar’s soul dwelt apart from the great 
cause of Greece against Persia, Hellene against Barbarian. His 
lofty praise of Athens has enhanced value coming from a Theban, 
but the liberation of Ionia left him cold. The Attic Empire 
threatened the independent existence of the little communities 
where his friends lived, the Athenian democracy was to him the 
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irreconcilable foe of the order in which he was rooted and 
grounded, and his art as well. His dislike for the Ionians shows 
itself in his treatment of that incarnation of the Ionians, Odys¬ 
seus. He despised Archilochos, the master of Ionian poetry, 
and one of his most famous fragments shows that he would not 
accept the Ionian explanation of the eclipse of the sun. But it is 
our business to study the poet night and day, as Carducci 
studied Dante, and Wilamowitz’s essay is an effective incitement 
to the study, and needless to say illuminating. As specimens 
of Pindar’s art he has selected for translation, the fragment (88) 
in which the new star Delos swims into the ken of the immortals, 
the narrative of the Tenth Nemean, enough of itself to put Pindar 
among the great poets of the world, the last part ot the Third 
Pythian, with its proud vindication of the poet’s art—the opening 
of the Sixth Nemean—the favorite of Wilhelm von Humboldt— 
and the close of the Eighth Pythian, Pindar’s last poem and one 
of his very best—the <naas Zvap &v 6 pv>nos poem, a shadow for us, a 
trailing cloud of glory for the poet. Wilamowitz’s renderings 
have the swing of the translator. The broidery of Pindar is un¬ 
attainable. 


Nothing would seem to be more characteristic of an author’s 
style than a propensity to parenthesis, whether due to the im¬ 
petuosity of genius or the feebleness of mental digestion. This 
is just one of those things that lend themselves to the tabulatory 
art of the statistician. Many years ago I wrote ( Essays and 
Studies , p. 148): ‘ Some one with a turn for computation has 
counted the parentheses in <Carlyle’s> Reminiscences, and it 
is much to be wished that the same observer had watched the 
rise and growth and general norm of parentheses in Carlyle’. 
But that wish remained a pium desiderium ; and a pium deside - 
riutn is the wish that the President of the Women’s Browning 
Club of Chicago had tabulated the parentheses in Browning 
before she abandoned the study of the poet in disgust because 
‘she had got on to his curves’ (A. J. P. XXXII 482). And 
now in the fulness of time one of the Schanz collaborators, Dr. 
C GrOnewald, 1 has taken up the subject of Parentheses in the 
Ten Attic Orators (Die Satzparenthese bei den zehn Attischen 
Rednem: Wurzburg, Kabitsch). He excludes from consider¬ 
ation, as well he may, such little interjected phrases as olpai, 
trcXKov yt St?, and all clauses that stand in organic connexion with 
the main sentence—relative, final, conditional, and the like. 
The true parenthesis is an independent sentence taken up into 
the body of the main sentence. This parenthetic structure, 

1 Not to be confounded with L. Grllnewald, to whom we owe the treatise 
on the Formnlaic Infinitive (A. J. P. X 381), where the name appeared as 
Grflnenwald, for which I make this belated apology. We should have had 
fewer parentheses in Greek historical writing, if footnotes had been invented. 
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which modern grammarians consider an offence against the laws 
of an orderly sequence of thought, Dr. GrOnewald undertakes 
to defend. That cannot be artistically a sin which is employed 
so freely by the Attic Orators, and especially by the most artistic 
of all—Isokrates and Demosthenes. We have to do not with an 
evidence of lack of control, but with a conscious device of art to 
produce the effect of nature. It contributes to the rejuvenes¬ 
cence of language, to the art of arts, which is celare artem. And 
so Dr. GrOnewald has given us a special chapter on the psy¬ 
chological rhetoric of the parenthesis, and the art of ij&it&r Xry«r. 
In the early orators, Antiphon and Andokides, the parenthesis 
serves simply logical purposes. In Lysias, half his parentheses 
are logical, half rhetorical; and the same thing is true of Isaios, 
whose close imitation of Lysias, by the way, becomes more and 
more evident the more he is studied. The long career of Isokrates 
prompts to the division into periods, from which it appears that 
the old man eloquent makes more use of parentheses in his later 
than in his earlier speeches, with a vast preponderance of the 
rhetorical sort. In Demosthenes’ first period there are few pa¬ 
rentheses—only one parenthesis to eighteen paragraphs. In the 
second period the number of parentheses mounts, so that the 
average shews as many as one parenthesis to ten paragraphs, 
with some notable contrasts. There are a great many in l and 

11, the second Olymthiac rising to the height of one parenthesis 
to five paragraphs. Next to the lowest is the famous LIV, where 
one would look for * naturalism ’, despite Bruns (A. J. P. XXV 
356). In the third period the De Corona shews one parenthe¬ 
sis to seven paragraphs. Most of the parentheses in Aischines 
have, according to Dr. GrOnewald, a rhetorical coloring. Ly- 
kurgos, the academic, has only one example to 49 paragraphs, 
and the three examples, §§ 52, 90 and 95, are all rhetorical. 
Deinarchos, the npidivos Arjpoadqvtir, like Demosthenes, makes con¬ 
siderable use of rhetorical parentheses. Hypereides does not 
lend himself to definite conclusions, but in him also the rhetorical 
parenthesis preponderates. This is about as much as the average 
reader will care to know of Dr. GrOnewald’s treatise, which is 
an extract from the Festgabe fur Herm Geheimratk Dr. Martin 
von Schanz in commemoration of his seventieth birthday, June 

12, 1912. 


The project of a Greek Thesaurus which should hold the 
wealth of the language from the earliest times down to a late 
Byzantine period fell from its own weight (A. J. P. XXX 112), 
to be succeeded by another, far more feasible, and one which 
is the necessary condition of the greater work, if it should be 
resumed under the same auspices. The plan of the new The¬ 
saurus embraces the period from Homer to Aristotle, and living 
men may hope to see its accomplishment. In an interesting 
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Promemoria , Professor Kretschmer, of Vienna, one of the 
leading collaborators, has given a sketch of the original scheme, 
which was naturally suggested by the Thesaurus Linguae La - 
tinae. Diels, it seems, in his Elementum (1899) was one of the 
first to give lively expression to what he considered the hysteron 
proteron of a Latin Thesaurus before a Greek Thesaurus. In 
view of the enormous influence of Greek on the whole world 
of thought, the history of Latin words, their origin, their se¬ 
mantic, could not be properly set forth, he maintained, until 
the Greek material had been collected and scientifically digested. 
Of course, he recognized, as every one recognized, the great 
difficulties of the task on account of the vast compass of Greek 
literature. Five years after Diels’ contio ad clerum , the matter 
was brought up by Sir Richard Jebb before a General Meeting 
of the International Association of Academies in London, May 
26, 1904, and a committee was appointed with Sir Richard Jebb 
as chairman, made up of Diels, Gomperz, Heilberg, Leo, and 
Perrot. To this committee Kretschmer was added the next 
year. The death of J ebb soon thereafter was a great loss. His 
membership on the committee was given to Ingram Bywater, 
his chairmanship to Gomperz. 


Of course, there was no question as to the need of such 
a Thesaurus. The edition of Stephanus by Hase and the 
Dindorfs, still indispensable, is patchwork, and the advance in 
our knowledge of every phase of the life of antiquity, the 
advance in criticism and hermeneutics, in archaeology, in epi¬ 
graphies, in grammar, in etymology, makes a Greek Thesaurus 
one of the most pressing needs of Greek scholarship. But the 
trouble lay in the matter of limit, and it is this that has checked 
the progress of the Thesaurus thus far, and this question the 
promoters of the present plan, which is to be brought before the 
International Association of Academies this year, have solved 
for themselves by fixing the boundary at the time of Alexander 
the Great, reserving the whole mass of later Greek for a lexicon 
of its own. Twenty-nine authors are enumerated who are to be 
taken up into the Thesaurus as over against the two hundred 
and twenty-five of the Latin Thesaurus, and it is estimated that 
the material will be only a seventh as great as that of the Latin 
Thesaurus. An objection on the score of the great importance 
of the post-classic period, no less great than that of the classic 
time, is met by the consideration that a Thesaurus linguae 
graecae antiquissimae is no hindrance to the Thesaurus linguae 
communis , which can be taken up whenever provision has been 
made for the enormous expense attendant upon such an enter¬ 
prise. Even the present project threatens to task the financial 
resources of the associated academies, and an appeal has been 
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made or will be made to classical associations in this country 
for regular contributions to the support of a project which is 
as international in its scope as Greek is international. 


That to the Greek * accent which were better called * tone ’, 
was pitch, appears clearly enough from the nomenclature which 
was traditional as far back as Plato. Was this pitch accompanied 
by stress? ‘<It was>, as can now be proved \ said the author 
of Wheeler’s Law in 1893, and it was in 1893 that Jakob Wack- 
ernagel undertook to prove it. In 1913 Hugo Ehrlich, with 
all respect for Wackernagel—a respect which everybody shares, 
and 1 not least,—has devoted a volume to disproving it. In the 
process of the ages, it is true, pitch has become stress, as in 
Modern Greek; but that is a familiar phenomenon in linguistic 
history, and in his Untcrsuchungen uber die Natur der griech - 
ischen Betonung (Weidmann), a book of much more varied 
interest than its title would disclose, Ehrlich has upheld the con- 
tention that there is no trace of the influence of accent, considered 
as stress, in the language of Homer—for the whole work revolves 
about the language of Homer. Expiratory influences are not 
felt before the middle of the fourth century B. c.; they are much 
stronger and earlier in the lower stratum of folk-speech than in 
the language of the cultured, and at the start prevalently outside 
the mother country. For the treatment of phonetic history in the 
domain of Greek, we must hold to the general principle that in 
the older period linguistic changes are independent of accent— 
a result which one finds emphatically stated in Vendryes’ manual 
(1904). This is the conclusion, but I cannot undertake to sum¬ 
marize the processes by which the conclusion is reached. The 
book is fascinating, despite the column after column of evidence; 
gnd yet such is human nature that the things that interested me 
most are the confirmations of my own contentions, such as the 
originally adnominal nature of the genitive (A. J. P. XXIII 22), 
and the choriamic scanning ’Arocftar, which he upholds against 
Ludwich, against Brugmann (A. J. P. XIX 115. My appeal 
was to Pindar, P. XII 11, 31; I. 8, 15 and Pr. 6, 25). 

Ehrlich’s is to the Correptio Attica of 'Orpvvrttirjs. 


No American scholar that I can recall ever made so strong an 
impression on his contemporaries in so short a life as did Mor¬ 
timer Lamson Earle, for whom great lamentation was made 
when he was called away (A. J. P. XXVI 454-456). In the 
limited space assigned to reviews, no room has as yet been 
found for a critical study of the volume which a few years ago 
pious hands consecrated to his memory, with its many evidences 
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of varied activity, of varied accomplishments, and this failure has 
been brought to my mind by the last number of the Mnemosyne , 
in which Van Leeuwen closes his eulogy of Earle with the 
words: Laetas horas transegit multas, felix vixit, vixit honoiatus 
suisque carissimus, prius autem hinc abiit quam gravia ei fieri 
potuerunt vitae onera communia. Quicquid optimum haec vita 
habet, ei non defuit. This note of triumph no one can better 
understand than one who has looked on the faces ot dead com¬ 
rades on the battle-field, and murmured, as he looked the un¬ 
translatable words : di’ ikaxiorov tcatpov tvxtjs &pa aKpy rijr paWor 
$ rov dlovs anijWayrjaaw. How many years Victor Hugo was to 
survive the verses he wrote in 1848: 

J’ai fait ce que j’ai pu; j'ai servi, jai veillrf. 

ft 

• ••#§••## 

O Seigneur! ouvrez moi les portes de la mort, 

Afin je m’en aille et que je disparaisse. 

To every old man there comes a touch of envy in the retrospect. 


In my far distant salad days we college boys used to repeat 
enthusiastically a poem by the late Joseph Addison Alexander, 
of Princeton, in glorification of the monosyllable. It begins, 
'Think not that strength lies in the big round word’, and may 
be found in several collections, such as Dr. Bombaugh’s Glean¬ 
ings for the Curious (p. 102). Themes like these never die, 
and an article on the same subject from the Spectator has been 
going the rounds of the press. Alexander’s poem is supposed 
to be a tour de force , like 1 Swiss Family Robinson in words of 
one syllable ’, but the English language does not require much 
forcing. There is a poem all in monosyllables by Chidick Tych- 
borne, but there is nothing to shew that it is designedly mono- 
syllabic. The Spectator has cited Tennyson. Why, if the 
writer had read Tennyson’s In Memoriam with any attention he 
would have noticed that, while there is no monosyllabic stanza 
in the whole poem, in stanza after stanza the monosyllabic strain 
is broken by only one dissyllable. Miss O’Reardon, who is a 
student of English versification, informs me that long stretches 
of English poetry have yielded figures like these: Milton, a little 
more than seventy-six per cent of monosyllables; Dryden, seven¬ 
ty-three per cent; Pope, seventy-four; Johnson, seventy-three; 
Wordsworth, seventy-six; Coleridge, eighty (in the Ancient 
Mariner the monosyllables mount to eighty-four per cent); 
Byron, seventy-eight per cent. This monosyllabic character of 
the language is, as I have remarked elsewhere (A. J. P. XXX 
354; XXXIII 229) a decided drawback in the matter of imi¬ 
tating antique metres; but the difficulty is not quite so great as 
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it seems, because, as Sweet has emphasized, in any natural 
utterance words are run together by what Sylvester calls a pho¬ 
netic syzygy. By a certain class of people this phonetic syzygy 
is avoided in the interest of clear articulation, but to a cultivated 
ear nothing can be more offensive than the pronunciation of * at 
all ’ in two distinct syllables. Nearly a score of years ago a 
writer in the Nation uttered his protest against the innovation, 
and Fitzedward Hall, who at the time was working at A for the 
Oxford Dictionary, without stopping to read the protest and 
fancying that an attack was made upon the correctness of the 
expression, rushed into print, and in a long article (A Brace of 
Whims, Nation Ixiii, March 8, 1894) proved triumphantly that 
* at all ’ is good English. Among other examples, * Swear not at 
all ’ stands out conspicuously—a command hard to obey in cir¬ 
cumstances like these. 


In one of his Letters—unless a treacherous memory deceives 
me—Horace Walpole tells the story of an Italian custode who 
got so much into the habit of using the word 1 blessed ’ in con¬ 
nexion with the relics he was exhibiting that he shewed with 
great emphasis a bit of the blessed fig-tree that Christ cursed. 
And in like manner knighthoods have been bestowed of late 
years in such numbers on prominent scholars, I have become 
so accustomed to Sir Richard, Sir William, Sir John, Sir Sidney, 
Sir Frederick, that in the last Brief Mention (A. J. P. XXXIII 
485) Sir Gilbert slipped from my pen—doubtless a mere antici¬ 
pation. Surely a priest of the Muses like Gilbert Murray is not 
too much honoured by a prefix once borne by Shakespeare’s 
parsons, by Sir Topas and Sir Hugh. 


The sudden death on February the twenty-third of Harry 
Langford Wilson in the fulness of his activity and at the 
height of his achievement has deprived the Journal of a valued 
contributor and the Johns Hopkins University of a learned, 
faithful, inspiring teacher. In its newly-elected President the 
Archaeological Institute of America has lost a man who had 
given proof of rare administrative ability. The scholarly world 
will miss the enthusiastic student, the larger public the luminous 
interpreter of the life and monuments of Ancient Rome. Nor 
will his loss be less felt in the community in which he shewed 
forth by precept and example the power of an unwavering 
Christian faith, and to which he has left the precious memory of a 
life consecrated to the highest ends.—B. L. G. 
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W. P. M.: The fourth part of Das Erbe der Alien (Leipzig: Th. 
Weicher, 1912), is contributed by Professor Rudolf Hirzel. It 
is a masterly sketch of the life and times of Plutarch, and of the 
wide and long-continued influence of his works. It shows not 
merely what Plutarch was to his own day, but what he has 
meant for Melanchthon and Erasmus, for Rabelais and Montaigne 
and Brantdme, for Corneille and Racine, for Shakespeare and 
Bacon and Dryden, for Rousseau, for Madame Roland, for 
Alfieri, for Emerson. It represents an enormous amount of 
reading, and every page is interesting. As might be expected of 
one who had long consorted with this particular author. Profes¬ 
sor Hirzel often indulges in ‘modern instances’, and sometimes 
sketches little * parallel lives * of his own. The life of Plutarch 
himself is compared with the life of the historian Ranke, Themis- 
tokles is “the Attic Bismarck”, Timoleon is “the old-world 
Garibaldi Yet when he tells the story of Reuchlin’s brilliant 
performance in the lecture-room of Argyropoulos at Rome (p. 
hi), he makes no reference to its prototype in Plutarch—the 
story of Cicero’s brilliant performance in the lecture-room of 
Apollonios at Rhodes. Is this national pride, or mere reluctance 
to spoil a good story ? And 1490—is the date right? Reuch¬ 
lin’s biographer Geiger insists that this happened in 1482. And 
some of our best works of reference say that Argyropoulos died 
before 1490. On p. 165 it is recorded that after the occupation 
of Vienna the great Napoleon—in conscious imitation of Alexan¬ 
der the Great—posted a guard before the house of Haydn. The 
second edition must quote from Milton’s fine sonnet how “ The 
great Emathian conqueror bid spare | The house of Pindarus.” 
And it may be worth noting that Alexander’s noble order is 
mentioned in‘E. K.’s ’ commentary on the Shepheards Calen¬ 
der—in 1579, the year of North’s translation of the Lives. The 
story on which Tennyson’s tragedy The Cup is based comes from 
Plutarch, De Mulier Virt., 257-8. The epithet in his poem 
Lucretius, 54, “the mulberry-faced dictator”, is probably de¬ 
rived from the Life of Sulla, ii. And in Matthew Arnold’s West¬ 
minster Abbey the allusiog. to Agamedes and Trophonios is based 
on the Consolatio ad Apollonium, xiv. There is one other inci¬ 
dent which might well be mentioned in a German book. When 
Olympia Morata fled from the flames of Schweinfurt, in 1554, 
she left behind her copy of Plutarch’s Lives—and all her other 
wordly goods. The book was soon after carried to Wurzburg, 
and sold. But her old friend Joannes Sinapius happened to 
hear of it, and promptly restored it to its former owner. In a 
letter which accompanied it, he remarks that he is sending it 
“ per Magistrum Vitum Grunbach ... ut Vitus vitas exanimatis 
restituat; sit venia verbo 
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Plutarch: The translation called Dryden’s, cor. from the Greek and 
rev. by A. H. Clough. 6 v. New York, Bigelow, Smith dk Co. c. 1911. Pis. 
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Sophocles: With an English translation by F. Storr. In 2 v. V. 1. 
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I.—THE CLASSICAL ORIGIN AND TRADITION OF 

LITERARY CONCEITS. 

The most casual reader of English poetry of the Elizabethan 
period doubtless has been struck by the frequent appearance of 
catalogues of feminine charms, a simple example of which is 
furnished by the following sonnet of Thomas Watson, Hecatom- 
pathia 7: “ Hark you that list to heare what sainte I serve: / Her 
yellowe lockes exceede the beaten goulde; /Her sparkeling eies 
in heav’n a place deserve; /Her forehead high and faire of 
comely moulde; /Her words are musicke all of silver sounde; 
/Her wit so sharpe as like can scarse be found; /Each eyebrowe 
hanges like Iris in the skies; /Her eagles nose is straight of 
stately frame; /On either cheeke a rose and lillie lies; /Her 
breathe is sweete perfume or hollie flame; / Her lips more red 
than any corail stone; / Her necke more white than aged swans 
yat mone; /Her breast transparent is like christall rocke; /Her 
fingers long fit for Apolloes lute; /Her slipper such as Momus 
dare not mocke; /Her vertues all so great as make me mute; 
/What other partes she hath I neede not say, /Whose face 
alone is cause of my decay ”, For similar catalogues cf. Con¬ 
stable, Diana, Son. 7,1; Barnes, Odes Pastoral, Canz. 3; Lodge, 
Rosalynd, ed. Hazlitt, p. 69, Rosader’s Description of Rosalynd, 
Phillis, Son. 22; Heywood, A Praise of His Lady; Gascoign, 
Dan Bartholemew of Bathe; Spenser, Amoretti, Son. 15; Epitha- 
lamion vs. 147 sq.; Sidney, Astrophel and Stella, Son. 9, and an 
atrocious example in Arcadia Bk. 2, the song beginning, “ What 
tongue can her perfection tell ” ?; in the drama, cf. Greene, Friar 
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Bacon, i, i, 51 sq.; Kyd,Soliman and Perseda 4, 1, 75 sq.; Lyly, 
Midas 4, 1. It is this habit of cataloguing beauty which Chap- 
man rebukes in his first sonnet to “ his Mistress Philosophy ”, 
beginning “ Muses that sing Love’s sensual empery ”, etc., and 
of which Shakespeare makes fun in L. L. L. 4, 3, for example, 
where Biron says: “ When shall you hear that I /Will praise a 
hand, a foot, a face, an eye, / A gait, a state, a brow, a breast, 
a waist, /A leg, a limb” ? Cf. Henry V, 3, 7, R. and J. 2, 1, 
the Pyramus and Thisbe episode in M. N. D. 3, 1 and 5, 1, also 
Son. 106, 130, but even Shakespeare could not wholly escape, 
especially in his earlier poetry, the prevailing evil of his day; 
note his description of Lucrece in The Rape of Lucrece, St. 55 
sq., and cf. Troil. and Cres. 1, 1. 

The type of beauty which is praised by these poets in their 
catalogues is, with hardly an exception, 1 a blonde, whose hair is 
golden, eyes sparkling bright, and grey in color, cheeks lily 
white and rosy red, red lips, white teeth, snow-white arms, and 
white hands, with long, slender fingers. I have called attention 
elsewhere * to the fact that this blonde beauty is not peculiar to 
the poets of the Elizabethan period, but is praised by all the 
English poets beginning with Chaucer; that the same type pre¬ 
dominates, to the practical exclusion of her dark sister, in the 
love poetry and prose romances of Italy and France from the 
12th century onward; that, moreover, this reign of the blonde in 
modern literature is but a continuation of her reign in the litera¬ 
ture of Greece and Rome; that all the Roman love-poets, and 
the later Greek writers of romance and erotic letters, give to the 
ladies whom they desire to praise the same golden or auburn 
hair, sparkling eyes, white skin, red lips, slender white bands, 
and that their models, the Greek Alexandrian poets, praise the 
same blonde type; that, finally, the Greek heroes and heroines, 
gods and goddesses, with one or two prominent exceptions,* are 

1 Shakespeare's M dark lady ”, Son. 127 . 3 a, may be mentioned; I agree with 
Lee, Life of Shakespeare, p. ias,that she is a creature of his fancy. Sidney’s 
Stella differs from the common type only in her black eyes; this also may be 
conventional, as the black eye is common in Spanish, Italian, and classic 
poetry; cf. Montemayor, La Diana, Parte Pr. ( Lib. 7 ; Ariosto, O. F. 7 , 10 
sq.; Catull. 43 , a, with Ellis' note. 

* Sewanee Review, Oct., I 9 ta, pp. 459 sq. 

’Zens and Poseidon, for example; this problem, which is anthropological 
rather than literary, I shall consider in a later article. 
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described as blondes by Homer and the early poets, and con¬ 
tinued to be so described by succeeding writers, in spite of the 
fact that the Greeks of the classical period had dark hair and 
dark eyes. 

I shall endeavor to show now that, just as the type of beauty 
which is praised by the modern literary lover is traditional, so 
the language in which he tries to do justice to the charms of his 
beloved is also traditional,—that modern writers have added 
scarcely a word to what we may call the ancient lover’s vocabu¬ 
lary. It is not feasible, of course, even if it were useful, to col¬ 
lect all the examples of any given conceit, and I have chosen a 
few representative examples only. Nor have I tried, except in a 
few instances, to trace direct borrowing, for the effort, owing 
to the multiplicity of possible originals, is generally futile. 
The main course of tradition, however, is plain enough. The 
prime source was, I believe, the literature of the Greek Alexan¬ 
drian age. From this drew the Roman Elegiac poets, the writers 
represented in the Greek Anthology, the professional rhetoricians 
and the writers of erotic letters and romance; and through them, 
and especially through the rhetorical schools, the stream passed 
on into the literature of the entire western world. No one could 
map out the general course of this tradition more clearly than 
does Chretien de Troyes in his tale of Cligls, 31 sq.: Ce nos ont 
nostre livre apris/Que Grece ot de chevalerie/Le premier los 
et de clergie; /Puis vint chevalerie a Rome/Et de la dergie la 
some/Qui or est an France venue. Beginning with the Renais¬ 
sance, however, Italian poetry was perhaps the main channel 
through which the traditional conceits were distributed, but, at 
the same time, the prime source, the literature of Greece and 
Rome, was also accessible, and it is often impossible to tell from 
which drew the French and English poets of the 15th and 16th 
centuries. 

In the present paper, which is one of several dealing with the 
whole subject of lovers’ conceits, I shall consider some of the 
conceits employed by the literary lover to praise the beauty of 
his lady, and the sonnet of Watson, quoted above, may serve, 
for the sake of convenience, as the starting point. 

The first item in this catalogue is the lady’s hair: “ Her yel¬ 
low e lockes exceede the beaten goulde.” That this is the stock 
description of the yellow hair of all literary heroines beginning 
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with classic poetry I have pointed out in the article referred to 
above. 1 There are, however, some interesting variations, one of 
the most common of which occurs in Shakespeare’s M. of V., 3, 
2, 1 20. When Bassanio finds in the casket the portrait of Portia 
he exclaims, “ Here in her hairs/The painter plays the spider, 
and hath woven/A golden net to entrap the hearts of men/Faster 
than gnats in cobwebs”'. For examples of this conceit in the 
writings of Shakespeare’s predecessors, cf. Daniel, Delia 14: 
“ Those snary locks are those same nets, my dear,/Wherewith 
my liberty thou dids’t surprise ” ; Constable, Diana 4, 2: “ So 
many hearts bound in thy hairs as thrall ”; Spenser, Am. 73: 
“ My hart, (whom none with servile bands can tye,/But the faire 
tresses of your golden hayre) ”; ib. 37: “ What guyle is this, 
that those her golden tresses/She doth attyre under a net of 
gold; /And with sly skill so cunningly them dresses,/That which 
is gold, or heare, may scarse be told ? /Is it that men’s frayle 
eyes, which gaze too bold,/She may entangle in that golden 
snare ”?; imitated by Constable, Diana 2, 8; Sidney, Song to the 
Tune of a Neapolitan Villanelle: “ All my sense thy sweetness 
gained,/Thy fair hair my heart enchained ”. For this figure in 
French poetry we may compare Desportes, Diane 2, 41: che- 
veux—mon cceur, plus que mon bras, est par vous enchaisn6; ib. 
1,31; Am. d’Hipp. 85; Diverses Amours: A Mademoiselle de la 
Chastaigneraye; Baif, Amours de Francine 3 (Poesies Choisies, 
ed. Becq de Fouquteres p. 159): Quand ces cheveux je voy, 
dont Amour m’apresta/Le bien heureux fil6t oil pris ilm’arresta; 
Jodelle, Les Amours, Son. 9. From Italian poetry it will suffice 

1 All of Shakespeare’s heroines who are explicitly described, except Rosa¬ 
line in L. L. L., have golden or aubnrn hair, as have the heroines of the 
other dramatists of his age; the same golden-haired beauty is praised by the 
English, French, and Italian sonneteers; she appears in. the poetry of 
Hawes, Lydgate, Chaucer, Froissart, Lorris, Chretien and other old French 
poets, in that of Ariosto, Boccaccio, and earlier poets, such as Jacopo da 
Lentino, Guinicelli; that the same type was common in Spanish literature is 
shown by the ridicule made of it in Don Quixote, cf. Pt. I, ch. 38 , Pt. II, ch. 
58 . For the ideal of beauty in old French poetry, cf. Voigt, Das Ideal der 
Schdnheit u. Hisslichkeit in den altfranzftsischen chansons de geste, Diss. 
Marburg, 1891 ; Loubier, Das Ideal der mannlichen SchOnheit bei den 
altfranz Dichtem des XII. u. XIII. Jahrh. Diss. Halle, 1890 . 

* These last words seem to be a reminiscence of “ good old Mantuan ”, 
Eel. 1 , 4 a: me mea Gal la suo sic circumvenerat ore/ut captam pedicis cir- 
cumdat aranea muscam. 
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to cite Tasso I, Son. 8: ondeggiavano sparsi i bei crin d’oro 
/Ond* Amor mille e mille lacci ordiva; id. Son. 49, 252; Ariosto, 
Madrigale 1: le chiome bionde/Di che pid volte hai la tua rete 
intesta; Son. 25: l’aureo crine, onde Amor fece quella/Rete, 
etc.; cf. Son. 9; Petrarch I, Son. 215: O chiome bionde, di che 
*1 cor m’annoda/Amor, e cos) preso il mena a morte; id. Canz. 
14, Son. 164. 

This conceit does not appear, as far as I have discovered, in 
exactly this form in ancient literature, but the idea is evidently 
due to it Both Greek and Latin poets often write of Love 
(Aphrodite, Venus, Eros, Amor, Cupido) as a hunter who en¬ 
snares lovers in a net, 1 and Greek poets sometimes describe the 
eyes of their beloved, not the hair, as the net in which their gaze 
or their heart is held captive. The origin of this idea is to be 
found, I think, in a fragment of Ibycus, Fr. 2 (Bergk 3, p. 236): 

*E pmt . • . fit Kvartot<Tir vtrb ranip' Sppaot StpuSptPOg ... dims 

Ktm pttet <fw> 0 oAXct. The next step, however, the identification 
of the eye with the net, seems to have been due to Alexandrian 
poetry; cf. Dioscorides, A. P. 5> 5 ^* y^v yat Xa<n««rtr 6<f>pwn» 

aarpanrovo'ai. /<nt\ay\p«tv fiptrtptt » dttcrva «al iraythr | cf. Meleager, 
A. P. 12, II3« Kairir *Epm r 6 itravbt «» alBipi biapxos /ayptvBiis 
T 04 t troit Sfipaai ; id. 12, 109, I44 ; Philostr. Ep. 10: ovrm Kaym at 
{nrtbt£a(ujr xal (fripa narra\ov roit rw ippdmw dtrrvotr. Very often, 

too, the eye is described as baited with bird-lime; cf. A. P. 5, 

IOO : «t fun nr pifufunro, Sadr Sri Xarptr *Ep*rot /<fx*Tm, (hjpevrqv Sppaai* 

l$6* cf Meleager, A. P. 12, 132; Rhianus ib. 12, 142; 
Aristaen. Ep. 2, 21; 1 In the Roman erotic poets I have noticed 
no example of either of these conceits. The idea, however, that 
the eyes were snares for lovers must have been common* since 

1 Cf. Ariphron vs. 5 (Smyth, Melic Poets, p. 134 ): oOf upv+lotf *A+po&lrac 
ipuatv (h/peto/uv. Meleager, A. P. 5 , 177 ; Plautus, Trio. 237 ; Lucret. 4 , 
1146 sq,; Ov. Her. 19 , 45 ; cf. Carm. Bur. (ed. Schmeller) 116 , 3 : tendit modo 
retia/puer pharetratus; ib. 129 , 3 ; from modern poetry cf. Petrarch I, Son. 
142 , 147 , 163 , 167 ; Boccaccio, La Teseide 3 , 43 ; so Douglas in Prol. to 
Aen. 4 , speaks of Love as “ Quent fendes net, to God and man odibill ”; cf. 
Dunbar, Poems 46 , 102 ; Milton P. R. 2 , 162 , “ amorous nets". 

1 Cf. Timotheos fr. 15 (Bergk 3 , 625 ): old’ 6 irripurbs ifbf ofip&ruv, 'Bpcjf/d 
Kinrptdoc Kwaydc, ij fypcvuv htu (; Plautus Bacc. 50 : viscus merus vestra est 
blanditia; (cf. Anth. Lat. No. 381 : ut visco capiuntur aves; ut retibus apri,/ 
sic ego nunc Dulcis diro sum captus amore.) 

* Cf. also the expression in Plautus, M. G. 990 : viden tu illam oculis 
venaturam facere atque aucupium auribus ? 
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Phaedr. 4, 5, 4 describes a girl, oculis venantem viros. The 
conceit, moreover, turns up again in the Middle Ages; cf. Carm. 
Bur. 57: sic capi cogit sedulus/me laqueo/virgineo/cordis 
Venator oculis; 1 ib 172,8: ubi Venus digito/iuvenes venatur/ 
oculis inlaqueat/facie predatur; ib. 137,4: visus tuus ligat me/ 
miserum frequenter. Nor in modern literature is this form of 
the conceit very common; we may note Ariosto, Son. 32: D’ogni 
sguardosoave in somma fatte/Le reti onde a intricarsi il mio cor 
vola; in this same sonnet he also makes the eyebrows the net: 
Le ciglia e quei legami/Del mio cor; Balf, Am. de Meline, ed. 
cit., p. 100: cet ceil m’6prit et ce r6t m’arresta/ Pris et brusl 4 par 
leur douce cautelle; cf. Jodelle, Chansons 3; Desportes, Eleg. 
1,4: vous qui tenez ma vie en vos yeux prisonni&re. In English 
poetry, cf. Wyatt, Doubtful Love: “ A vising the bright beams 
of those fair eyes/Where he abides that mine oft moistens and 
washeth, ... What webs there he hath wrought well he per- 
ceiveth ”; Sidney, As. and St. 11: “ Love . . . thou straight 
lookst babies in her eyes,/In her cheeks pit thou didst thy pit* 
fold set” ; Lodge, Rosalynd, p. 121, Phoebe writes to Ganimede, 
“ My eyes ... were drawn by beauty, which being rare,... has 
so snared the freedom of Phoebe as she restes at thy mercie 
Who was responsible for this shift from eyes to hair it is impos¬ 
sible to say. Petrarch seems to have been the first to make the 
change, inspired, perhaps, by some such passage as Chr6tien, 
Clig&s 1194 sq. where Fenice’s hair is woven into the web of a 
garment and is indistinguishable from the gold thread; cf. 
Spenser, cited above. 

The next item in Watson's catalogue, “ Her sparkling eies in 
heav’n a place deserve”, cf. Son. 21 : “Her eies which are two 
heavenly stars”, furnishes an example of what is perhaps the 
most common conceit in modern poetry, the comparison of the 
lady's eyes which are always bright, to the stars, sun, moon. 
Although Shakespeare exclaims, Son. 21 : “So is it not with me 
as with that Muse ... Who heaven itself for ornament doth use, 

* In view of the passage quoted from Phaedrus and the frequency in ancient 
literature of the conceit that a maid hunts hearts (cf. Or. Med. Fac. 27 ) and 
ensnares them with her eyes, it is hard to see how Meyer, Zeitschr. f. D. 
Altert. 29 , p. 181 , in arguing that this poem has a German origin, can cite 
these words as proof and claim that they repeat a German proverb, ez sint 
gedanke und ougen des herzen jeger tougen, Freidank 115 . The evidence 
would seem to show that the reverse is true. 
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... Making a complement of proud compare/With sun and 
moon”, etc., and although he ridicules such comparisons, cf. 
L. L. L. 4, 3, 5, 2; T. of S., 4, 5—yet he employs these same 
conceits both in his sonnets and in his plays; cf. Son. 14, 49; 
W. T. 5, 1; M. N. D. 1, 1; especially, R. and J. 2, 2: ‘‘Juliet is 
the sun!... Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven,/ Having 
some business, do entreat her eyes/To twinkle in their spheres 
till they return ”, etc. Among his predecessors it will suffice to 
note Barnes, Son. 34; Ode 10; Constable, Diana, 7, 1; Daniel, 
Delia, 30; Gascoign, Dan Bartholemew of Bathe; Spenser, Am. 
1, 9; Sidney, As. and St. 8; of the dramatists, cf. Lyly, Midas 
4 » *» Kyd, Soliman and Perseda, 4, 1, 75 sq.; Spanish Trag. 
3» *4> 99 * from the earlier poets, cf Hawes, Past, of Pleasure, 
Cant. XIX: ‘‘Oeyen bright as starre refulgent”; the descrip¬ 
tion of Helen in the old alliterative translation of Guido’s Hist. 
Troiana (cf. E. E. Texts 39, 56), vs. 3036: “ Hir ene wull full 
onest euyn of amesure./Shynyng full shene as the shire sternys”. 
Note the different character of this conceit in Chaucer, Prol. 
269, of the Frere, “ his eyen twinkled in his heed aright/As doon 
the sterres in the frosty night ”; this is imitated by Hey wood, In 
Praise of his Lady: “Her beauty twinkleth like a star/Within 
the frosty night ”, and in Wily Beguiled (Dodsley-Hazlitt v. 9, 
p. 314). In French and Italian poetry the conceit is even more 
common; cf. Desportes, Diane 1,11, 35; Cleonice 24. 54; Baif, 
Am. de Meline 1 (p. 101): en deus beaus yeux ... Deus beaux 
soleils; Jodelle, Chanson 3: Alors du tout sur luy tes deux 
beaux astres/Luiront sans cesse; ib. Chanson 10; Chapitres 
d’Amour 2; Marot, Epigr. 165: cellequi porte un front cler et 
serain/Semblant un ciel oil deux pianettes luysent. It is the 
favorite comparison employed by Lorenzo de* Medici to describe 
the brightness of, his lady’s eyes, cf. Son. 25, 68, 69, 71, and 
Petrarch continually likens Laura’s eyes to the sun, moon, or 
stars; cf. I, Son. 140: Mirando ’1 Sol de’ begli occhi sereno; id. 
125,127, II, 315; cf. Tasso I, Son. 10,21,151; Sannazaro, Arcadia, 
Prosa IV: occhi lucidissimi scintillavano, non altrimenti che le 
chiare stelle sogliono nel sereno e limpido cielo; from the earlier 
poets, cf Lapo Gianni (Poeti del Primo Secolo della Lingua 
Italiana, Fir. 1816), 2, p. 121: gli occhi suoi lucenti come Stella; 
Lanzaloto ib. 1, 164: Como lo Sol... cosl mi fan li vostri 
occhi sbaldire. The figure is common, also, in Spanish litera¬ 
ture ; cf. Montemayor, La Diana I, Lib. IV: Si hebra de oro son 
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vuestros cabellos,/d cuya sombra estan los claros ojos,/dos soles, 
and Cervantes ridicules it in Don Quix. II, ch. 44: en la luz de 
tus dos soles/se siente abrasa el alma. From early French 
poetry, cf. Lorris, La Roman de la Rose 2991: Li oel qui en son 
chief estoient / A deus estoilles ressembloient, and Chretien de 
Troyes, Erec et Enide 433: Li huil si grant clart6 rendoient/ 
Que deus estoilles ressembloient. 

In Greek and Latin poetry of the best period this comparison 1 
is not as common as one would suppose, and the earliest example 
which I have noted is Prop. 2, 3, 14: oculi, geminae sidera 
nostra faces. That it occurred in Callimachus, however, we may 
infer, I think, from the description of Cydippe given by Ovid and 
Aristaenetus; Ov. Her. 19,55: oculique tui quibus ignea cedunt/ 

Sidera ; Arist. Ep. I, IOl 8 fi<f>ot di Xaftirpois Sppaaip oiop aaripts arrav 
yovrrtf aXXqXotr, <f>atipdrtpop rfjs aXXqX«p arAavor ayXamr, cf. ib. I, 7 > 

Ov. Am. 2, 16, 44: perque oculos, sidera nostra, tuos; ib. 3,3,9; 
M. 1, 499; 3, 420; Petron. 126 where the beauty has oculi 
clariores stellis extra lunam fulgentibus; Mart. 4, 42, of his ideal 
slave-boy: lumina sideribus certent; Stat. Silv. 2, 1, 41: O ubi 
purpureo suffusus sanguine candor/sidereique orbes, radiataque 
lumina caelo/Et castigatae collecta modestia frontis. In later 
Latin poetry the conceit is very common;* cf. Arborius, ad 
Nympham 33: cum radiis certare Iovis tua lumina possent,/Et 
possent radiis vincere signa Iovis; Incerti ad Lydiam 9: pande 
puella stellatos oculos; it occurs in Carm. Bur. 40, 141, 6; in 
Hildebert of Tours (Migne 171, col. 1309) Passio S. Agneds; in 
Anselm, ed. Dummler, Vers. Eporediensis 1 ,17, 259. Interest¬ 
ing parallels to the passage cited above from Romeo and Juliet 

are Philostr. Ep. IO : dirtdiap d’ is ovpapXp ri» (tip ffkiop qyovfun Karuwai 

xa\ k art* rrov fiadlfctp, opt iictlpov dc at <f>aiptip. tl it ital pi£ yipoi to, 
dvo (JXiirtt fiopovt dart pas, t6p tarrtpop xai at J and Jodelle, Son. 5 • Si 

deux flambeaux du ciel les plus vifs ont pris place / Dessous 
ton front. 

1 Very common, on the other hand, is the comparison of a person’s beauty to 
a star or to the sun or moon; cf. Aleman fr. 23 (Bergk 3 , p. 38 ); Sappho fr. 3 ; 
Horn. Hymn. 4 , 86 ; Theocr. 18 , 36 ; Ap. Rh. r, 774 ; Meleager A. P. 12 , 59 ; 
Musaeus 55 ; Hor. 3 , 9 , 21 , 19 , 26 ; Ov. Her. 17 , 150 ; Claud. Epithal. de 
Nupt. Hon. Aug. 243 . The figure goes back to Horn. II. 6 , 401 . 

1 Hence it is found in the Ars versificatoria of Mathieu de Venddme, an 
item in a stock description of a beauty: stellis preradiant oculi; vs. 15 ; ed. 
Bougain, p. 26 . 
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The eyes are often compared, also, to lamps or torches or 
flames, and Love is represented as lighting his torches at the 
lady’s eyes. Thus Lodge, Rosalynd, p. 70, makes Rosader sing 
of Rosalynd: “Nature herself her shape admires,/The gods are 
wounded in her sight,/And Love forsakes his heavenly fires,/ 
And at her eyes his brand doth light ”; Jonson, Underwoods, A 
Nymph’s Passion: “ he hath eyes ... Where Love may all his 
torches light ”; Chapman, First Son. to his Mistress Philosophy: 
“ Lovers kindling your enraged fires/ At Cupid’s bon-fires burn¬ 
ing in the eye ”; Shakespeare Son. 153: “ At my mistress* eye 
Love’s brand new-fired/The boy for trial needs would touch 
my breast ”; cf. id. V. and A. 1128: “ Where lo 1 two lamps burnt 
out in darkness lies ”; with this cf. Spenser F. Q. 3, 5, 29, of the 
wounded Timias: “ In whose fair eyes, like lamps of quenched 
fire ”; for the other idea cf. id. F. Q. 2, 3, 23: “ In her eyes ... 
the blinded god his lustful fire/To kindle oft assayd”. Peele, 
Dav. and Beth. 3, 2, calls David “the lampe of Israel/From 
whose bright eyes all eyes receive their light ”; 1 Du Bartas, trans. 
by Sylvester, Divine Weekes, 6th Day, 1st Week: “These 
lovely lamps whose sweet sparks ”, etc.; Sidney, Arcadia Bk. 3, 
Musidorus’ song to Pamela: “ Her sight where Love did forge 
his fairest dart”; cf. ib. As. and Sb 46; Lydgate, Reson and 
Sensuallyte 1115: “ hir eyn in certeyn,/Resemblede unto torchys 
tweyn ”; Chaucer, R. of R. 3200: 44 Hir eyen . . . cleer and 
light/As any candel that brenneth bright”. Although the 
French and Italian poets frequently refer to the flame which 
darts forth from the eye (cf. the passages cited below), I have 
found no example of the conceit which makes Love light his 
torch there;* nor does the comparison of the eye to a lamp or 
torch occur often; cf. Desportes, El. 1, 11: portant dans les 
yeux/Tous les flambeaux d’Amour qui consomment les dieux ; 
id. Diane, 2, 75; Balf, Amour Fuitif, p. 55: ses yeux comme 

1 Aristaen. Ep. 1 , 1 , uses this conceit of a lady’s beauty: tooovtov avry 
vepUoriv evnpvKiiaf tov npoaiAvrov hyXal^tiv rdf n6paq ttjv A alia. This 
idea I shall consider at length in a later paper. 

* An interesting variant is furnished by Maurice Scive (in Crepet, Les 
Poet. Fran. 1 , p. 647 ): L’Archer fut sans traict, Cypris sans flamme./Ne pleure 
pas, Venus ; mais bien enflamme/La torche en moy, mo* coeur l’aHumera. 
With this cf. Anth. Plan. 209 : otrrof 6 top 6a%bv fvaov, Iva iipw av&ylrgs/devp' 
air’ e/iaf V v^af arpoy" b Aof QXtyofuu. Cf. A. P. 9 , 15 . 
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chandelles/Brillent autour d’ardentes gtincelles; 1 id. Am. de 
Meline i (p. ioo): Dedans cest ceil Amour a mis sa fl&me; Guido 
Guinicelli (Poeti i, p. ioo) says of Lucia, gli occhi suo’ ch' 
en ( = sono) due flamme di fuoco. The conceit appears in 
Chretien, Clig6s 813, where of Soredamour it is said that she 
has “ clear eyes like two candles aflame ”,iauz ... qui samblent 
deus chandoiles qui ardent. 

For the appearance of this conceit in ancient literature, we may 
cite Musaeus 90 * £vp 0 X*<f>apmp d' dtrtwip d»£rro impair tpltrup. Marot, 
Leander et Hero, 170sq., translates this closely: Aux raiz des 
yeulx creut le brandon plus fort/D’Amour cruel; in Heliod. Aegyp. 
3,4, Chariklea appears carrying in one hand a bow, in the other a 
torch, but “ her eyes shine brighter than the light from the 
torch ” ; cf. Claud. Epith. de Nupt. Hon. Aug. 266: non crines 
aequant violae, non lumina flammae; id. Carm. Min.30, 120 
(ed. Koch p. 243): utraque luminibus timidum micat, utraque 
pulchro/excitat ore faces; Stat, Ach. 1, 164, of Achilles: tran- 
quillaeque faces oculis; Prop. 2, 3, 14, calls Cynthia's eyesgemi- 
nae faces,* and Tibul. 4, 2, 5, says of Sulpicia : illius ex oculis, 
cum vult exurere divos./accendit geminas lampadas acer 
Amor,—a passage which the English poets and Desportes seem 
to have had in mind. This form of the conceit, indeed, as far as 
we can judge, seems to have originated with Tibullus. That the 
eyes emit flames of fire is, however, a commonplace in all poetry 
and is especially frequent in the later Greek epigrams and rhe¬ 
torical exercises ; cf. Pind. fr. x 23 : r&t 6i ©co£«»ov d*rl*ar npoa&nov 
pappapiCoiaat dpan* It, Soph. ap. Athen. 564 C (cf. frag. 433 N) : 

rotai’d’ Ip Xiyya Bffpanjpiap/Ipttrot, aarpanrjp tip’ dppdrttp ?x«t. With 

these passages, cf. Meleager, A. P. 12, 127: dmXal A’ dcriWr p* 

Kari$k*yop' al pip^’Epttrot/rratiit air o<f>dakp£r, ai dt wap ’ tjiXiov. Strato, 
ib. 12, 196 : &<f>6aXpoi>t a~tnp&rjpas • • • doTpanrnt ippaaip. Cf. A. P. 
5, III, 251,12, 72, Philostr. Jun. Imag. 9, 1; Callistr. Descr. 3,3; 
Himer. Or. 1, 19; of the Latin poets it will suffice to cite Ov. Ars 
Am. 1,573; 2,721; Stat. Silv. 2,6,54 sq. The conceit is simply an 

1 Moschos, 1 , 7 , a poem which Barf is translating, says simply: bppara <T 
avT<p/6f)ipi>Xa. nal ^oydtvra. 

•Cf. the poem in Wernsdorf, PLM. 3 , iq 7 : hue illuc flectat ocellosyhinc 
illinc videas currere mille faces; the poem, which is ascribed to Gallus, is 
late; cf. Teuffel.Geschich. d. ROm. Literatur ( 6 th ed.) a, p. 51 . We may note, 
also, Carm. Bur. 132 , 3 : lampas oculorum/concertat carbunculo. 
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extension of a very natural metaphor; cf. such passages as Soph. 
Trach. 379 of I ole : $ napra \aprrph xal xar’ Sfif ia koI <f>C<riv. Bacchyl. 
17, 54 (Jebb); Horn. II. 19, 366 of Achilles: M ol &o<r*/ 

\apni<j 6 i)v ioati r« nvpis <reAar. 

This flame which comes from the eyes of the lady passes 
through the lover’s eyes into his heart. “ Thine eye darts forth 
the fire that burneth me ”, cries Venus to Adonis in Shakespeare’s 
poem (vs. 196), and this is the cry of every literary lover to his 
beloved; cf. Daniel, Delia 14; Constable, Diana 1,5,6,5; Barnes, 
Son. 94: “ Through mine eye thine eyes’ fire inflames my liver ”; 
id. 61, 65; Watson, Hecatomp. 35, 41; Sidney, As. and St 42, 47, 
66, especially 20; Wyatt, “ The lively sparks that issue from 
those eyes ”; id. “ Through mine eye the stroke from hers did 
glide”; Peele, Dav. and Beth. 1,1, 106: “ Thy bones faire cov¬ 
ering ... Afar mine eyes with all thy beauties pierst ”; Hawes, 
Past of Pleas. XVIII: “ Your beauty ... my hart did perce 
with love ”; Spenser, Am. 7, and the Roundelay in Shep. Cal. 
Aug. vs. 27 sq.: “ The glaunce into my heart did glide ”, and vs. 
63: “ Shee slewe me with her eye ”, which comes from Chaucer, 
Kn. Tale 709: “ Ye sleen me with your eyen, Emelye; ” cf. too, 
Barnes, Son. 87; Shakespeare, R. and J. 2, 4: “ Stabb’d with a 
white wench’s black eye ”; id. As You Like It 5, 2: “ Wounded 
with the eyes of a lady ”; Chaucer, Kn. Tale 240: “But I was 
hurt right now throughout myn ye/Into myn herte ”; Lydgate, 
Temple of Glas 583, may have had this in mind: “ For with the 
stremes of hir eyen clere/I am y-wounded even to the hert ”; so 
id. 815 ; Gower, Conf. Am. 1, 322 sq. Such passages may have 
been due to Froissart, L’Espinette Amoureuse 2009 sq.: mon 
coer ... est play6s/D’un ardant dart qui fu forgi6s/D’uns douls 
vairs yex ; cf. id. Paradys d’ Amour 492. Later French poetry is 
full of this conceit; cf. Du Bartas, Sepm. Six. Jour. 523 sq.: ces 
miroirs de l’esprit 1 ... par qui (comme & travers deux luisantes 
verrieres)/Ils dardent leurs plus vives lumieres; Desportes, 
Cleon. 37; Diane 1, xi, 19, 47; Baif, Am. de Meline, ed. cit. pp. 
100, 101-2; Am. de Francine pp. 151, 159; Ronsard, Son. a 
Cassandre: Le jour qu’un ceil sur 1’ Avril de mon &ge,/Tira 
d'un coup mille traits dans mon flanc; Jodelle, Les Amours 1: 

1 We may see through these " windows of the soul," as Sylvester translates 
the phrase, back into a distant past when the phrase was understood in its 
literal sense; cf. Smith, Studies in Honor of Basil L. Gildersleeve, pp. 395 sq. 
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L’amour de vos beaux yeux la poictrine m’enflamme ; id. Chan¬ 
son io^ With the lines from Du Bartas, quoted above, cf. 
Charles d’Orleans, Poeme de la Prison, Ballade 45: Quant le 
doulx souleil gracieux/De vostre beault6entrera/Par les fenestres 
de mes yeulx ; cf. id. Ballades No. 22. 

In Italian poetry, also, the conceit is very common; cf. Tasso, 
I, Son. 109, 126; Lorenzo de’ Medici, Son. 45, 72, 91,93; Berni, 
L’Orl. Innamor. 19, 2: Questo era il colpo maestro e mortale 
/Che trovava la via per gli occhi al core; Petrarch I, Son. 103: 
Dagli occhi vostri uscio ’1 colpo mortale ; id. Son. 3: Amor ... 
a pert a la via per gli occhi al core; id. Son. 55: I begli occhi 
ond’ i’ fui percosso,... In ogni parte e pib sovra 1 mio banco; 1 
cf. also Son. 115, Canz. 19. In Dante this “flame of love” 
takes the form of a “spirit of love”, which, however, has the 
same effect; cf. Vita Nuova 19: Degli occhi suoi, come ch’ ella 
gli muova,/Escono spirti d’amore * infiammati,/Che fieron gli 
occhi a qual ch* allor gli guati,/E passan si che ’1 cor ciascun 
ritrova,—a passage closely imitated by Lorenzo de’ Medici, Canz. 
91, and which may have inspired Poliziano, Gli Occhi d’Ippolita 
Leondna: * Dagli occhi della Ippolita discende/Cinto di fiamme 
un angiolel d’amore. Poliziano could have drawn, however, as 
Dante undoubtedly did, from Guido Cavalcanti (Poeti v. 2, p. 282): 
Esce dagli occhi suoi, lb ond’ io ardo/Un gentiletto spirito 
d’Amore; cf. id. p. 278; Dante, Vita Nuova 26. For the usual 
form of this conceit in the early poets, cf. Piero delle Vigne 
(Poeti v. 1, p. 51): Uno possente sguardo/Coralmen’ m’ ha 
feruto... un dardo che mi passoe lo core mantato; Rinaldo 
d’Aquino, ib. p. 219; Guido Guinicelli, ib. pp. 108, no; Jacopo 
da Lentino, ib. pp. 266, 315; Simbuono Giudice, ib. v. 2, 
p. 82. 

These early Italian poets evidently drew this doctrine from 
the French Troubadours, and we find it thus set forth, forexam- 

1 Ronsard may have been imitating this line. Balf, ed. Marty*Laveaux p. 
116 , translates it: Les beaux yeux qui au coeur me blesserent,... mais dans 
mon gauche flanc bien plus qu’en autre place; cf. Ingraham, The Sources of 
Les Amours de J. A. Balf, p. 33 . 

* For these “ spirits of love ” and references to them in the Florentine 
poets, cf. Mott, The System of Courtly Love, p. 122 , n. L The idea seems to 
have developed from an ancient theory exploited by Heliod. Aegyp. 3 , 7 ; cf. 
below. 

* Puccianti, op. cit. p. 185 . 
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pie, in Chretien, Clig€s 695 sq.: “ The dart of Love ... passes 
through the eye without injuring it or causing it pain, enters the 
heart and there wounds grievously. How? The eye is the 
mirror 1 * * of the heart, and through this mirror, without injuring 
it or breaking it, the flame passes into the heart*... As the sun 
pierces glass without breaking it, so can the heart be reached 
through the eyes ”. It seems to be a common impression * that 
this doctrine was due chiefly to Chretien; that “ the slight traces 
of it found in earlier writers were developed by him with such 
subtlety that it became an essential element of the theory of 
love ”. Chretien was by no means the first, however, to develop 
“ a formal doctrine on this subject,” for we find the doctrine * 
already formally developed, and with just as much subtlety, in 
ancient literature. The following passages will make this clear; 

Musaeus 92 • adXXor yip ntplwv<rrop dpttprfroto yvpatrtit/ifcvrfpop fttpd~ 
ntaat aYXci nrtpdtrros otarov’ / i<f> 6 aXpis i* 6 ioe 10 tip’ an* offtBaXpoio 
/SoXa wr/cXxor 6 \ur$aiptt k at nr] <f>p*ras dpi pie iitvtu This passage is 

but a close imitation of Achilles Tatius 1, 4: caXXo* yap 6 £ 0 rtpop 

tit pita kh (iikovt, «cal it a rip tyBakpmp tit n )p 'F v XH p Karapptt* In 5, 13, 

Tatius preaches this doctrine with all the subtlety that we find in 

Chr6tien : rj it rrje Has rjioprj iti r«r ippdr&p tlapiovaa, rots orippote 
ryudBijrat IXpovaa ii rov ipcapipov ri ttitoXop act, ipanopaTrtTat rj rfjs 
sardnrptp, teal annrXarrct rifp pop<f>rjp’ if ii rov xaXXovr anopporj it* 
d<f>atmp dirrtpttp in\ ttjp tporin^r iXsopipif pa pi tap , ivanoa<f>payi(u koto t tjp 
anidp \ cf. ib. I, 9: 6 <fc 8 a\po\ yip dXXijXotr arraraiXu/uroi, dnofiarrova tp 
its ip Kardnrptp tS>p ottpautp ri tliaXa* if ii rov icaXXovr anopporj, it 

1 Li iauz ... e’est li mireors au coear; the sente seems to demand the 

translation of 4 mireors ’ by “ window ”, and so Sylvester translated it in the 

passage from Da Bartas, quoted above. Goinicelli, 1. c., evidently understood 

4 mireors' as 4 finestra ’, for his simile is. Come fa lo trono/Che fer per la 
finestra della torre. Other poets, however, introduce both 4 vetro * and 
4 speechio’; so Lentino, p. 315 , and Giadice 1. c. 

•Cf. Mott, op. cit. pp. 9 , 31 . from whom I quote. A similar statement is 
made by J. H. Hanford, Mod. Lang. Notes 26 , 1911 , p. 161 . Wolff, however, 
The Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fiction, p. 135 , notes that the 
idea is a survival from ancient literature. 

* This doctrine, it may be noted, was used by Christian writers to explain 
the Virgin birth; cf. Hymn, ad Mariam, Mone, Hymni Lat. Medii Aevi 2 , p. 
63 : sicut vitrum radio/solis penetratur/inde tamen laesio/nulla vitro 
datur,/sic immo subtilius./matre non corrupta/deus dei filius/sua prodit 
nupta; cf. id. 1 , p. 62 . They drew, doubtless, from ancient sources. 
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ainAp fir rffp y^v^r/p a arapptovoa i\fi npi pt£tp ip affmrrdird 'j cf. ib. 6 , 

6-7. This idea that love flows through the eyes into the heart 
and the theory of the ttd*\op go back to Plato; for the former, cf. 

Crat. 4^0 A ! tpttr $(, . . • iopti t£to6tv mi ovk oltctta to t\p 7 pof] avrrj rtf 

I\°pti dX\* IndoaKTos ith tAp oppdrmp ; for the latter, cf. Phaedr. 250 
A sq. Both occur frequently in the writings of later philoso¬ 
phers and rhetoricians; cf. Ps.-Demosthen. Erot. 13 sq.; Xenoph. 
Conv. 4, 21; Luc. Am. 2-3;Plut* Moral. 759, 765 sq.; Liban. 
Descr. Pulchritud. p. 1069 (Reiske v. 4); Himer. Eel. X, 12; 
Max. Tyr. XIX, 2. According to Philostratus, Ep. 12, it is 
through the eyes only that beauty enters the heart, “ for the 
eyes/’ he goes on, “ are not fortified by ramparts of wood and 
brick as are the citadels of kings, but by the eyelids only, and 
Love slips quietly and by degrees into the heart, quickly since 
he is winged, easily since he is naked, without a battle since he 
is a bowman ; and the eyes, since they are the first things to per¬ 
ceive beauty, are all the more readily set on fire ”. Very similar 
to this is Aristaen. Ep. 2, 7, where we read that through ears* 
and eyes Love with his torch and arrows slipped into a maiden’s 
heart; cf. ib. 2, 18. Surely in personifications of this sort we are 
not very far from the “ spirits of love” of the early Italian poets, 
whatever philosophical interpretation may have been placed 
upon them,' and in Heliodor. 3, 7, indeed, love at first sight is 
explained by the passage of a m vpa, “ spirit ”, through the eyes 
into the soul. In Apul. Met. 10, 3 (p. 238 H) we again have the 
idea of a flame which passes through the eye: isti enim tui oculi 
per meos oculos ad intima delapsi praecordia meis medullis 
acerrimum commovent incendium. Apuleius seems to be imi¬ 
tating Catul. 64, 91 sq. in his description of the meeting of Ari¬ 
adne and Theseus: non prius ex illo flagrantia declinavit (Ari- 
adne)/lumina, quam cuncto concepit corpore flammam/funditus 
atque imis exarsit tota medullis. Catullus in turn is imitating 
Ap. Rh. 3, 286 sq., who, after describing how Eros wounds 

*Cf. Rohde, Gr. Roman * pp. 158 sq. 

*Cf. Theophyl. Ep. 26 (H. p. 771 ). In the Romance of Flamenca (ed. 
Meyer) 2715 sq. Guillaume complains that he is wounded in two places, 
through the ears and eyes; per l’aurella e per l’uil/Li pres lo coup don tan 
mi doil; cf. Shakespeare, R. and J. 2 , 4 : " Shot through the ear with a lore 
song ”; Meleager, A. P. 5 , 212 : out pot divet piv tv obaotv $x°C 'E puroc. 

* Cf. Salvadori, La Poesia Giovanile e la Canzone d’Amore di Guido Caval¬ 
canti pp. 64 sq. 
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Medea with his arrow, thus setting her on fire with love for 

Jason, adds: dirt a d’ afo\ /f$a\\ip inr ’ Auropliqp dpapvypara, * ol oi 
Srftrro/<m)$I*»p Ik • * * tfrplvte. 

The idea that the eyes are responsible for love occurs fre¬ 
quently in one form or another throughout classic literature. It 
appears as early, at least, as Hesiod Theog. 910: t*p nai dirA 
p\t<f>dp* v t tt&cro btpKOfuvdmw /a passage cited by Smyth, 
Melic Poets, p. 196, to illustrate Alkman fr. 36: *Epmt ptdaZrt 
Kvwptdot flnaTi/yXvKvt narttfimv napdlap lalptt. Perhaps Aeschylus 
Agam. 416 sq. had these ideas in mind when he thus described 
the loveless state of Menelaus after Helen had fled with Paris: 

tvpdpifivp dl Kokoaamp [ txBrrai gape* dpipi" / ippdrmp i* Ip a^ijnatf / Ipprt 

wdv 'A <f>po 6 lra» Cf* Eurip. Hipp. 525 sq.: *Eput, "Ep*»r, 6 tar* 

ippArmpf ora £< iff ud 6 op t l * * tltraymp yXv« *ia»/^vx a ~ lt X°P lp °^ s hfurrpartvvyiJ 

pi) pol wor* ovp KM*f (ftoptiijt. Elsewhere, too, Aeschylus speaks ex¬ 
pressly of “ the bolt* from the eye ”, cf. Agam. 743, of Helen: 

paXBantip ipftdrmp f&Tkot / bi)£i 6 vpx>p I pmrat &p$ot J cf ib. 239» fr» 238 

(Nauck), and Supp. 1004 • *<** wap$Ipmp xXt&aimp tipiptfnnt hri/wat riff 

map*\ 0 &p Sp/utrot dtXnr^piOPf r 6 £«vp ftrtpifrtp Iplpov pmmptpor ) cf. Soph. 
Ant. 795* pt *4 3* Ipopyf/t ($\*<f>apmp/ip*pot tiXhcrpov/pvptftat. Eurip. 
Hec. 442 says of Helen: did mXftir yip ipparmp/ •.. Tpoiaw « 2 X«, and 
I. A. 583 of Paris, iff rat 'EXipar f it dmnroit fiXt<f>apoittP / ipttra Mmnat. 
All these expressions occur frequently in the Greek Anthology 
and later rhetorical writings; cf. A. P. 12, 161, 110, 72, 83, 109, 
144; 5, hi ; Philostr. Imag. 2, 19, 3; Callistr. Descr. 5, 1; 14; 
Liban. 1. c. p. 1071. The Roman poets, on the other hand, with 
few exceptions (cf. Prop. 4, 8, 55, fulminat ilia oculis) are content 
with the simple statement that “ the eyes are leaders in love ”, a 
Prop. 2, 15, 12: cf. Ov. A. A. 3, 510, and Pichon, Serm. Amat. s. 
v. oculus. 

Such passages as these I have quoted, and they are by no 
means exhaustive, 4 show how old and how prevalent was the idea 

1 Cf. Hesych. 3 , p. 751: bppirtio^ tr 60 of did rd in row ipdv aXiaKtaOai Ipuri. 
•* in row yap iaopdv ylver 1 avdpunoic ipdv 

* This expression is common in the later rhetoricians; cf. Luc. Am. 6; Al- 
ciphr. Ep. 3,1; Callistr. Descr. 7, 2; Liban. p. 1070, 39. 

* Philostr. Ep. 41 calls the eyes fw pfioAoi rov ipdv ; Achil. Tat. 1, 9, ftXlac 
irpifevoi; Max. Tyr. 19, 3 , idol naXAovf; Folqaet de Marseille (Bartsch, 
Chrestom., p. 157, 4) speaks of them as “messengers of the heart”. 

4 A few other examples are given by Lang, Mod* Lang. Notes 23, 1908, 

p. 127. 
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which is expressed most beautifully, perhaps, by Shakespeare in 
the song in M. of V. 3, 2: “Tell me where is fancy bred/Or in 
the heart or in the head ? ... It is engender’d in the eyes/With 
gazing fed The very age and prevalency of this idea, how¬ 
ever, should prevent us from trying to find, as some have done, a 
definite source for this song; for such attempts cf. Quarterly 
Rev. 134 (1873) pp. 104 sq., where it is argued 1 that Shakes¬ 
peare is imitating a sonnet of Jacopo da Lentino (Poeti v. 1, p. 
308); Notes and Queries, Ser. IV, XII, p. 304; The Nation (N. 
Y.) March 30, 1911, p. 315; ib. May 4, p. 444, where J. E. De 
Perott quotes a close parallel from an early Spanish novel and 
the passage from Achil. Tat. (1,4) cited above. To becompared, 
also, are a sonnet of Guido Orlando (Poeti v. 2, p. 273): “ Onde 
si muove e donde nasce amore ?...£) cagion d’occhi, o d voler 
di cuore”? Lodge, Rosalynd, p. 121: “ If then ... love enters 
at the eyes, harbors in the heart”, etc.; Douglas, Prol. Aen. Bk. 
IV: “ Lufe is a kyndly passioun, engendryt of heyt/Kyndlyt in 
the hart, ourspredyng al the cors ”. For the relation of this idea 
to the mediaeval debate between the eye and heart, cf. Hanford, 
Mod. Lang. Notes 26, 1911, pp. 161 sq. 

In several of the passages from the Greek poets which have 
just been quoted, it is impossible to decide whether “love” 
should not be written with a capita],—whether we should not 
cite them as examples of a conceit which became common later, 
a conceit which places a personified Love in the maiden’s eye, on 
her cheek, or in her bosom, whence he is often represented as 
shooting his fiery darts into the lover’s heart. The following 
examples from modern literature will illustrate the nature of this 
conceit. Shakespeare, Song in Two Gent, of Ver. 4, 2: “ Love 
doth to her eyes repair/To help him of his blindness,/And being 
help’d inhabits there ”; Heywood, A Praise of His Lady, prettily 
combines this conceit with one considered above: “ In each of 
her two crystal eyes/Smileth a naked boy; /It would you all in 
heart suffice/To see that lamp of joy ”; Watson, Hecatomp. Son. 
21: “ Venus herselfe doth dwell within her face”; Lodge, Rosa¬ 
lynd p. 82 (The Wooing Eclogue): “ By those sweet cheeks 
where Love encamped lies/To kiss the roses of the springing 
year ”; id. p. 70, Rosader’s description of Rosalynd: “ Her neck 
like to a stately tower,/Where Love himself imprisoned lies ”; 

1 This article anticipates Harris, Mod. Lang. Notes 22, 1907, p. 199. 
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id. Phillis, Son. 13, where Love flies about Phillis’ lips and builds 
his bower in her eyes; cf. id. Rosalynd p. 35 : “ Love ... Within 
my eyes he makes his nest”, a line taken apparently either from 
Petrarch I, Canz. 18, occhi leggiadri, dov* Amor fa nido, or from 
Sannazaro, Arcad. Eel. 2, gli occhi, ove s’annida Amore. Sidney 
also was very fond of this conceit; cf. As. and St. 12: “ Cupid, 
because thou shin’st in Stella’s eyes ” ; id. 8, Love perches on 
Stella’s face; 1 * * ib. 11, 20; Barnes, Son. 71, describes his lady’s 
eyes as “ two clear springs of Graces;... There Graces infinite 
do bathe and sport ”; id. Ode 16; Spenser, F. Q. 2,3,25: “ Upon 
her eyelids many Graces sate”; Chaucer, T. and C. 1, 304: 
“ Was ful unwar that love hadde his dwellinge/With-inne the 
subtile stremes of hir yen”. Marlowe, Hero and Leander 1st 
Sest., varies the conceit: “ Cupid ... imagined Hero was his 
mother,/And oftentimes into her bosom flew; /About her naked 
neck his bare arms threw,/And laid his childish head upon her 
breast,/And, with still panting rock, there took his rest”. Mar¬ 
lowe seems to have had in mind Baif, Am. de Francine, ed. cit. 
p. 128: Ma dame en un jardin amassoit des fleurettes,*... 
Amour elle trouva, qui versant tiedes pleurs/Seulet contre Venus 
poussoit plaintes aigrettes. ... Ce disoit Cupidon, de Venus se 
plaignant,/Quand de ses belles mains Francine l’empoignant/Le 
nicha dans son sein. Amour dedans se joue,/Et s’ecrie en ces 
mots: Ma mere tu n’es plus./C’est Francine qui Test. Baif may 
have drawn this idea' from Marot Ep. 103, who informs us that 
Amour, through a very natural mistake, addressed bis beloved 
as “ ma mere ”; for the same theme, cf. Baif, Chanson p. 371; in 
Am. de Francine p. 135, he describes Francine's bosom as des 
Amours le trop chaste s6jour. Such passages perhaps inspired 
Sidney, Arcad. 2, Zelmane’s song 4 : “The lively clusters of her 

1 The last few lines of this sonnet, which tell how Love flew into the poet’s 
heart, where he " while some fire-brands he did lay ./Burnt un’wares his 
wings and cannot fly away ”, Sidney seems to have borrowed from Prop. 3 , 
ia, 12. Baif, Am. de Meline I, 4, imitates Propertius; cf. Ingraham, op. cit. 
p. 15 ; and Propertius is imitating Meleager, A. P. 5, 212. 

* In the first part of this poem Baif imitates Anacreont. fr. 5 (Bergk; = Anth. 
Plan. 388: <rri<po( •k'Mkuv nod' evpov/iv roif frdion r E pur a. 

* In several epigrams in the Gr. Anthology the poets describe their favor¬ 
ites as so like Eros that his mother would have difficulty in distinguishing 
them; cf. A. P. 12, 75 . 76. 77 . 78. 

4 In this ** amatorious poem ” Cupid is given a seat on every portion of the 

lady’s anatomy. 

10 
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breasts,/Of Venus' boy the wanton nests"; cf., also, Jonson, 
Masques at Court, 1608, Hue and Cry After Cupid 1 : 44 Look all 
these ladies’ eyes/And see if there he not concealed lies! /Or in 
their bosoms, ’twixt their swelling breasts; /The wag affects to 
make himself such nests". The last line recalls Sidney, but 
Jonson may have had in mind also, Catul. 55, 12 (as Ellis in his 
note affirms), where the poet finds his runaway friend hiding in 
4 roseis papillis ’ of a certain maid. From Marlowe seems to have 
drawn Drayton, Son. 63: 44 In whose dear bosom ... Love/ Lays 
down his quiver that he once did bear:... Forsook his mother’s 
lap to sport him there". In French poetry we may note, also, 
Desportes, El. 1, 11: L’Amour ... dans vos yeux embusch6, 
which seems to be a translation of Meleager, A. P. 5, 177: 

KTjpvaata rbp *E pmra, t6w Syputw. . . . off p* AAi j0ar/ro£dra, Zr\vo<j>tkat 

Sfifxaoi KpvKrdfupoe, Cf. Desportes, El. i, 7 • Yeux, oil l’enfant 
Amour tient son celeste empire. This same figure occurs in 
Tasso, I, Son. 26: Stavasi Amor, quasi in suo regno, assiso/Nel 
seren di due luci ardente; cf. id. Son. 126; Guarini (Puccianti, 
Antologia p. 362): Dov’ hai tu sede, Amore/Nel viso di Ma¬ 
donna o nel mio core ? Lorenzo de* Medici, Son. 32: Amor pose 
/Ne’ due begli occhi; id. Son. 91; Petrarch I, Canz. 18, cited 
above; cf id. Son. 31; Dante V. N. 27: Negli occhi porta la mia 
donna Amore ; Guido Cavalcanti, Poeti v. 2, p. 335 : gli occhi, 
dove Amor si mise. 

In ancient literature we find this conceit chiefly in those writers 
who were steeped in rhetoric, and we may safely conclude that it 
was a commonplace current in the rhetorical schools. It cccurs 
in different forms; cf Musaeus 62: iroXAal d* «’* Xaptrtc piop, 

of di yraXatot /rptie Xapirte yfavaarro ir< tfrvttipat' tie di rtr 'Hpove / 6$6a\pdt 

ye\ 6 «p inardp Xaplrttra rt&rjXti, lines which are thus translated by 
Marot, Leand. et Hero, 118 sq.; D’elle au surplus surtoient bien 
apparentes/Graces sans nombre, et toutes diflferentes./Vray est 
qu’en tout trois Graces nous sont paincts/Des anciens: mais ce 
ne sont que faincts,/Veu que d’Hero un chascun ceil friant/ 
Multiplioit cent graces en riant. We find the same play on the 
number of the Graces in Aristaen. Ep. 1, 10, who, like Barnes in 
the sonnet quoted above, places them in the maiden’s eye: k al 

role dppaoi Xaptr«r ov rptie k ad’ *H triodor aWd dtnadtow Ktpit^optvt dittos ; 

1 Cf. Meleager, A. P. 5, 177 ; Motchns, Id. 1, with Mustard, A. J. P. 30, 
1909, pp. 277 sq. for modern adaptations. 
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so in Ep. 1,1; (cf. Barnes, Son. 95: “ Eyes ... where Graces 
dance*’). In Alciphron, Ep. 3, i, a girl writes of her lover, 

“ The Graces ply their dances (jvopx*ivOai) on his cheek ”, and in 
3,65, the same statement is made of the Horae; cf. Luc. 1 Imag. • 

9 • h Xaptt, pdXXo v d« iratrai Ap a iniatu Xaptrtt cal 6 trA<rot *Epmrts 

mpixoptvorrtg' cf. Liban. Descr. Pulchr. p. 1070: in* rA 

np 6 <rtmov vtpixSptvor Xaptrtt, and Himerius, Or. 1, 19, describes a 
bride as one with whom the Graces, Venus, and the Horae 
8port;cf. A. P. 12, 181. The only occurrence of this form of 
the conceit in classic Latin which I have noted is Catul. 68, 133, 
who thus writes of Lesbia, lux mea ... quam circumcursans hinc 
illinc saepe Cupido/fulgebat. It turns up again, however, in 
Alcimus, A nth. Lat. 1,2,714: oculos. ... illic et Venus et leves 
Amores/atque ... in medio sedet Voluptas. 

Such passages, in turn, are but echoes of the earlier poets; cf. 
Anacreont. 15 (Bergk 3, p. 3®7) • * p%xf>tpov J’ ytttlov/wtpH 

Xvy&inp rpaxr^-tp/Xaptrtt nirotmo naaat. Ap. Rh. 3, 1017 • <iiri fcapBoio 
Kapqarot ’Atcron&ao/ arpairrtp "Epcte ffdttap awo <fi\Aya* with which cf. 
A. P. 5, 26: $ pa yt ra\natt/ 6 pt£i avrouafati ta\ woXtjjtrtr "Epttt. 

Theocr. 18, 37, says of Helen,* 'EXcVa, rat name Iw* Sppaatv tptpol 
Im, words which recall the passages quoted above (p. 139) from 
Soph. Ant. 795 and Aeschyl. Supp. 1004; we may compare, too, 
Eurip. Bacch. 235, where Dionysus is described: £ap 6 oi<n 

fioarrpvxoHrtP tv ia pots nopitv/olpo»n6e, Saaott ^aptrar *Ktftpodlnjt ?x mp * 
Pindar, Nem. 8, X sq.: *0 pa n6rna, *apv£ *A<ftpodtrat ap&pooxar 
faXorarmr,/Art napSttnjiott nalbmv r t<f>i{oura y\t<f>a pots’ IbyCUS, fr. 2 , 

quoted above, p. 129. Athen. 589 D cites a line from Plato, in 
verses to a certain Archaeanassa, which is rather in the vein of 
the Alexandrian poet8, «ol in\ pvr'tbttv ntnpAt bttortp' , Eput. 

1 This passage from Lucian is echoed by Joannes Secnndns, Basium 16: da 
tot basia qnot dedit/rati multivolo Lesbia, qnot tulit: / quot blandae Veneres 
qnotque Cupidines/et labella pererrant/et genas roseas tuas. He has intro¬ 
duced, of course, material from other sources. 

* It is interesting to compare with such passages Herondas, fr. 8 (Bergk 2, p. 
511) yi/vat, rd XevKti tuv rpix&v anap^'kwu/rbv voinr With the line from A. 
P. t cf. Lodge, Rosalynd p. 26: “ In his hairs it seemed Lore had laid himself 
in ambush”. 

* Cf. Philostr. Im. 2, 9, 5: bnaAbc <P Ipurot ipepof oirru ri Inuckxyrat ro*f 
6 +daXpoic. Chapman, Hero and Leander, 5th Sest.:“ Love paints his longings 
in sweet virgins’ eyes”. 
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The other form of this conceit, that which places Cupid the 
archer or the soldier in the maiden’s eye, or on her cheek, is 
also very common. Cf. Watson, Hecatomp. 24: “ Cupido. ..shotte 
a shaft throughout her cristal eyes,/Wherewith he cleft in twaine 
my yielding heart ”; Barnes, Son. 26: “ Love’s golden darts take 
aim from her bright eyes ”; 1 Lodge, Phillis, Son. 13: “ And if I 
look the boy will lower,/And from their orbs shoot shafts di- 
vine ”. ^Spenser, Am. 16, puts whole “legions of loves” in his 
lady’s eyes, who dart “their deadly arrowes fyry bright,/At 
every beholder passing by ” ; cf. Desportes, Diane 2, 61: Front 
de marbre vivant, table claire et polie/Oh les petites Amours 
vont aiguisant leurs dars; Baif, Am. de Meline (ed. Marty-La- 
veaux, p. 56): Montre ces gentes foss€ttes/D’oil mille ardentes 
sag£tes/Saillent au cceur tout 6pris/De qui te voit quand tu ris ; * 
Jodelle, Son. 28; Helas! je le (Amour) s$ay bien, je l’ay veu en 
ta face/Decocher mille traictes de tes yeux en mon cceur ; cf., 
also, Desportes, Am. d’Hipp. 19, and, from the earlier poets, 
Froissart, Paradys d’Amour 492: Cupido .. . par l’ceil la fleche 
ens ou coer met. The French poets may have borrowed this 
conceit from Italian poets; cf. Ariosto Orl. Fur. 7, 12, in his 
description of Alcina: duo negri occhi.. . Intorno cui par ch* 
Amor scherzi e voli/E ch’ indi tutta la faretra scarchi,/E che 
visibilmente i cori involi: Petrarch, I, Son. 112: I’ vidi Amor, 
ch’ e begli occhi volgea;... il vidi, e l’arco che tendea; Meo 
Abbracciavacca, Poeti v. 2, p. 17: Cogli occhi, Amor, dolci 
saette m’archi,/Che m’han passato ’1 cor. 

Two passages in ancient poetry seem to have been the main 
source for this form of the conceit, the epigram of Meleager, A. 
P. 5,177, quoted above, p. 142, and Anacreont. fr. 26 A (Bergk 3, 

p. 312): o\>x iimot fit/ov nt(be ov\ 1 yijtt/orpar 6 t d« kcuvos 

1 In Sod. 94, Barnet describes his lady's eye as “ Love's Quiver"; 
cf. Sylvester’s tr. of Du Bartas, op. cit. 533 sq., where the eyes are 
styled "these Cupid’s quivers”. Baif, Am. de Meline (ed. de Fouquiires, 
p. 97) makes Amour say, mon carcois ses yeux, and cf. Scive, cited 
above, p. 133: enfant, . . . va vers madame/Qui de ses yeux tes fleches 
refera. So Liban. Descr. Pulchr. p. 1070, 29, uses feXaMjiai in connection 
with the girl's eyes. 

* This conceit does not occur in the Latin poem, Incerti ad Lydiam (in 
Wernsdorf, P. L. M. 3, p. 398), of which this poem of Baif is an imitation; cf. 
Ingraham, op. cit. p. 22. 
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3 X\ot/in 6 fiftar»p pt We may compare, also, Strato, A. 

P. 12,181, who places “five times ten graces” on his lady’s 
face and arms them all with the bow; so in Liban. 1 . c. p. 1069 
and Himer. Or. 1, 19 Eros shoots his arrows from the maiden’s 
eyes. Here again these rhetoricians seem to have drawn from 
classic poetry, for a fragment of Sophocles runs (fr. 162 N.) 
ofifiaru9 &no/\iy\at ir/aip. On the other hand the fine line of Hor¬ 
ace, Od. 4, 13, 6,ille (Cupido) virentis et/doctae psallere Chiae/ 
pulchris excubat in genis, which is, apparently, a translation of 
Soph. Ant. 783: *E|n»( . . . Is ip fiaXanaie wapttait Ptavtiot ippv\tvtit* 

seems to have been seldom imitated; it may have inspired Lodge, 
Rosalynd p. 82: “ By those sweet cheekes where Love en¬ 
camped lyes ”. The idea could have been suggested to Sopho¬ 
cles by Pind. Nem. 8, 1, quoted above.* We are far removed 
from the simple beauty of these two passages in such a sonnet 
as Sidney, As. and St. 36: “ Stella ... long since through my 
longbattred 4 eyes,/Whole armies of thy beauties entred in./ 
And there long since Love thy lieutenant lies,/My forces raz'd, 
thy banners rais’d within ”. After all, however, this amplifies 
but little such a passage as that quoted above (p. 138) from 
Philostr. Ep. 12, or those in which a personified Love, full armed 
with torch, bow and arrows, slips into the lover’s heart. 6 We may 
compare, too, the rather frequent idea that the lover is captured 
by Cupid, generally by means of the loved one’s eyes; cf. Me¬ 
leager A. P. 12 , IOI : t6p fit triBou 3 rpmrop vni nrippoun Mviaaot/ 
ififtaat rofctvoat, rovr ’ ifMtjotP inot' / t6p Bpatrvp tTkop iyi* ri 4 ’ in 6 <j>pv<n 
Ktlro <f>pvay/ia/<najnrpo<f> 6 pov <r<xf>lat tjpi&t non at norm . These lines have 
been closely imitated by Prop. 1,1, 1 sq.: Cynthia prima suis 
miserum me cepit ocellis, etc.; cf. Aristaen. Ep. 1,1; Liban. 1 . c. 

1 Ronsard, Odes Retrenchees, CEuvres Choisies, ed. Voiserd, p. 192,may have 
had this passage in mind, althongh he changes the figure: Qui done a perdu 
ma franchise? /Un nouveau scadron furieux/D’ amoureaux, arml de beaux 
yeux/De ma dame a cause ma prise. 

* Jebb, in his note, cf. Shakespeare, R. and J. 5, 3: “ Beauty's ensign yet/ 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks 

•Cf. also, Ibycus. fr. 5 and Hes. Scut. Here. 7: rift *aJ and ttprfin (iXe+dpuv 
r* and xvaveduv /toiov btfl' ol 6 v re noXvxpioov 'Afpodiri/c 

*Cf. Barnes, Madr. xo: “ Thou scaled my fort, blind captain of Conceit! / 
But you, sweet Mistress, entered at the breach ”. 

• Cf. above, p. 138. So in Moschus 1,17, Love encamps in the heart; cf. A. 
P. 5, 268; Prop. 2,12, 13 sq. 
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p. 1070. The weapons of Cupid, the “ whole armies of beauties ” 
referred to by Sidney, are enumerated in a Greek poem of Clau- 
dian, Gigantomach. 50 sq. (Koch p. 312): yhp avrrj/vXiypa 

k 6 pvp, d 6 pv fia{or, o<f>pvp £«Xor, a<rttiba xa'XXof,/oirXa ptXjj, Btkyrjrpov 

ip Skycap, It is interesting to note that a very similar idea turns up 
in Chr6tien, Clig6s 740 sq.; Alexander has been pierced to the 
heart by Love’s arrow, and he proceeds to describe it. The 
pennon is made of his lady’s golden tresses, the rest is of her 
forehead, eyes, nose, etc.; cf. also Chapman, Hero and Leander 
5th Sest.: “ Love calls to war,/Sighs his alarms,/Lips his swords 
are,/The field his arms.” 

The last topic to which, in this paper, I wish to call attention, 
may be introduced by a line from the tragic poet Phrynichus: 1 
\dpi rt» 8’ iw\ trofxfrvptats wapg<n <f&t ipmrot ,—a line which received the 
approbation of Sophocles, and which affords us, as far as we can 

judge, the first example of the use of the word nop<f>vp«ot to de- 

» 

scribe the bright blush on the cheek of youth. Simonides, fr. 
72, uses this same adjective to describe a maiden’s lips: 
wop<f>vpiov/ <hri ardparot I««ra <fmr&p wap$*pof» I have not noticed many 
imitations of these two passages in later Greek literature; Bion, 
2, 15 sq. uses the verb wopQvpw to describe the youthful bloom on 
Achilles’ cheeks as he hides among the girls; Lucian, Am. 41 
sq., refers to women who paint their cheeks Ua n )p vwtpXrvKop alr*p 
na\ niopa %po i&p ri wopffrvpoi/p 5r$ot tirufxHpifa' cf. Achil. Tat. I, 4 ! 
Quint. Smyr. 14, 47, uses the same word to describe the blush 
which rises on Helen’s cheek, and Rufinus, A. P. 5,48 (the only 
example I have noted in the Anthology) thus describes his lady’s 
mouth : ardpa wop<f>vp*ijt rtpwp&rtpop koXvko*. In Latin poetry, on 
the other hand, from the classical period to the Middle Ages, the 
kindred word purpureus 1 is very often used to describe the red* 
ness of cheeks and lips. With the line from Simonides, cf. Catul. 
45, 12: illo purpureo ore saviata;* with Bion, 1 . c. cf. Stat. 
Achil. 1,161, of Achilles: dulcis adhuc visu, niveo natat ignis in 

1 Ap. Athen. 603 E; cf. Plut. Mor. 760 D, both cited by Jebb in his note on 
Soph. Ant. 783. 

* For the use of this word in the Latin elegiac poets, cf. Pichon, op. cit. s. 
t. purpureas. Aphrodite is called iropfvpij by Anacr. fr. 2 (Berglc 3, p. 253) 
and Amor pnrpurens by Or. Am. 2,1, 38, 9, 34; cf. Rem. Am. 701. 

'Catullus is imitated by Joannes Secundus, Basium 2, n: tunc me nec 
Cereris nec amici cura Lyaei/... tuo de purpureo divelleret ore; cf. Bas. 

18, 7. 
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ore/purpureus; with the fragment of Phrynicbus, cf. Verg. Aen. 
1, 590: lumenque iuventae purpureum; cf., further, Hor. O. 3, 3, 
12, imitated by Mart. 8, 65, 4; Ov. Am. 3, 14, 23; Stat. Silv. 2, 
1, 41; Theb. 1,537; 2, 231; 7, 148; Claud, de Rapt. Pros. 1, 270; 
Apul. (?) Anth. Lat. 1,2,712; Auson. Parent. 23,19; Anth. Lat. 1, 
217; Arborius, ad Nympham 90; Incerti ad Lydiam 12; and, 
finally, in the Ars Vers, of Mathieu de Venddme, p. 26, 19, we 
meet again the familiar phrasing, Non hospes colit ora color, ne 
purpura vultus/languescat niveo disputat ore rubor. 

The use of cognate words in modern languages to describe the 
redness of cheeks and lips seems to be due to direct translation 
from the Greek or Latin, principally the latter. Thus Ariosto, 
Son. 14: le odorate rose/Delle purpuree labbra; Voltaire, Zadig 
13: Ses joues anim6es de la plus belle pourpre; Barnes, Madr. 
18: “ My priceless rosebud veils his purple leaves”; id.Son.45; 
(cf. Nemesian. Ed. 2, 48, purpureaeque rosae); cf., also, the 
famous line of Gray, Progress of Poesy 1, 3, 16: O’er her warm 
cheek and rising bosom move/The bloom of young desire and 
purple light 1 of love ”. 

The favorite conceit employed to describe this red and white 
complexion which is characteristic of the literary beauty is that 
employed by Watson in his catalogue: “ On either cheek a Rose 
and Lillie lies ”; Campion (Ayres, 4, 7): “ There is a garden 
in her face,/Where roses and white lillies grow”; Shake* 
speare, Two Gent. 4, 4: “The air hath starved the roses 
in her cheeks,/And pinch'd the lily tincture of her face”; 
cL id. M. N. D. 1, 1, 129; L, L. L. 5, 2; M. for M. 1, 4; 
Rape of Lucrece St. 11: “ This silent war of lilies and of 
roses... in her fair face's field ”, with which cf. Kyd, Soliman 
and Pers. 4, 1, 82: “ Cheeks where the rose and lily are in 
combat”; Passionate Pilgrim VII: “A lily pale with damask 
dye to grace her ”; Barnes, Od. 10: “ In her clear cheeks she 
closes/Sweet damask roses 1 /In her neck white lilies ”; id. Son. 
26; 45-6; Eleg. 1; Od. 5,16; Greene, James IV, 4, 2: “ Fair as 
the lilies, red as roses ”; id. Doron's Description of Samela: 
“ Her cheeks like rose and lily yield forth gleams ”; Gascoign, 

1 Cf. Verg. Aen. 1, $90, quoted above; the expression occurs in Sil. Ital. 
7, 195, of Bacchus: inde nitentem lumine purpureo frontem cinxere co- 
rymbi; cf Mart. Cap. a, 114; in an inscription in Buecheler*Riese, Carm. 
Ep. 1431* it is said of a boy, purpureusque nitor, quam brevis, evanuit. 
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Dan Bartholemew: “ Upon her cheeks the lily and the rose/ 
Did entremeete with equal change of hewe ”; Skelton, Garland 
of Laurel 883: “ The enbuddid blossoms of roses red of hew/ 
With lilyes whyte your beautie dothe renewe ”; Lydgate, Troy 
Book 2, 3668, description of Helen : “ evene ennwed with quik- 
nes of colour/Of the rose and the lyllie flour ”; ib. 4, 584; 1, 
i960; Temple of Glas 276; Chaucer, Kn. Tale 177: Emelye is 
fairer “ than is the lilie upon his stalke grene :... with the rose 
colour stroof hir hewe”; id. Phis. Tale 32; in French poetry, cf. 
Desportes, Diane 1, 31: Que les lys blanchissans de son sein me 
plaisoient! /Que de fleurs,... que de roses vermeilles; ib. 
Cleonice 13; Baif, Eel. (B. de Fouqu&res, p. 212): Marion, ma 
douceur, plus fraiche que la rose/Pius blanche que du lis la fleur 
de frais 6close; Guil. de Machault, Rondeau (Crepet 1, p. 324) : 
Blanche com lys, plus que rose vermeille; Amaut von Marueil 
(Mahn, Werke d. Troubadours 1, p. 153); e ’1 vostre fron pus 
blanc que lis ... la fassa fresca de colors/Blanca, vermelha pus 
que flors; 1 Chrltien, Clig£s 817: cler vis/Ou la rose cuevre le 
lis; cf. Erec et Enid. 421 sq. It will be noticed that the English 
and French sonneteers furnish few examples of the combination 
of the lily and the rose to describe the red and white complexion 
of their beloved, although the comparison of the complexion to 
the rose is common enough. This may be due to the fact that 
the combination occurs very rarely in the Italian sonneteers; I 
have noticed no examples either in Medici or in Petrarch, and 
in the poets of the 13th cen. only Guido Guinicelli, Poeti, 1, p. 
mt Io vo’ del ver la mia donna lodare,/E rassembrarla alia 
rosa ed al giglio; cf Dante da Maiano, Poeti, 2, p. 457: Rosa e 
giglio e fiore aloroso/Perchfe ancidete lo vostro servente ? Nor 
is it common elsewhere; we may note Boccaccio, II Teseide 12, 
58: Le guance ... eran dilicate e graziose,/Bianche e vermiglie, 
non d’altra mistura/Che in tra gigli le vermiglie rose; Boiardo, 
Orl. Innam. I, 1, 21; Donzella ... la qual sembrava mattutina 
stella/E giglio d’oro * e rosa di verziere; it occurs in a poem of 

1 Cf. Fierabras 3007: La car . . . blance comme flours en est 4 ,/La face 
vennellete comme rose de pri; Raoul de Cambrai, 3661: Blanche char ot 
comme flora espanie,/Face vermeille con rose coulorie; Roman de Berte 789: 
Vermeille ert comme rose, blanche com flours de lis. Other flowers are also 
mentioned in old French poetry; cf. Voigt, op. cit. pp. 32-3. 

* Panizzi, in his edition of Boiardo, reads giglio d’orto. 
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the 15th cen., Jesus Maria, printed by Ancona, Poesia Populare 
Ital. p. 442 : O giglio fra le rose ... tu se’ pift bella che non fu 
Elena. In Ariosto, O. F. 7, 11, in the description of Alcina, 
ligustri are substituted for gigli; Spargeasi per la guancia deli- 
cata/Misto color di rosa e di ligustri; so in Tasso I, Son. 400: 
duo begli occhi illustri/E tra rose vermiglie e bei ligustri, and in 
Sannazaro, Arcad. Eel. 2 : Phillida mia pih che i ligustri bianca,/ 
Pill vermiglia che '1 prato a mezzo Aprile. This comparison is 
taken directly from Ovid; cf. Met 13, 789: .candidior folio 
nivei, Galatea, ligustri/Floridior pratis, (i. e. of roses; cf. Aris- 
taen. Ep. 1, 10; Mus. 60). Ovid, Am. 2, 5, 34, also gives us an 
example of lilia combined with rosae: conscia purpureus venit 
in ora pudor,/ ... Quale rosae fulgent inter sua lilia mixtae, (cf. 
Greene, quoted above). The combination is rare in ancient lit* 
erature; I have noticed no examples in early Greek, although 
the skin is spoken of as “ lily-white ”, xp&* X« tptfarra, as far back 
as Homer, II, 13, 83a Vergil makes use of the comparison in 
Aen. 12, 68: mixta rubent ubi lilia multa/alba rosa: talis virgo 
dabat ore colores; Nemesian. Eel. 2,47; at tu si venias et Candida 
lilia fient/purpureaeque rosae; Claud.(?) Epithal. Laur. (Koch 
p. 302) 31: pulchro formosa colore./Lilia ceu niteant rutilis com- 
raixta rosetis,/Sic rubor et candor pingunt tibi florida vultus; 
Arborius, in his poem ad Nympham 43 sq., makes use of both 
lilia and ligustra: alba ligustra tuae nequeunt accedere laudi,/ 
fixaque cespitibus lilia laude premis; /nulla tuos possunt aequare 
rosaria vultus; Auson. Id. 7, on the picture of Bissula: ergo age, 
pictor,/puniceas confunde rosas et lilia misce. The combination 
turns up in the Carm. Bur. 40: certant nivi... pectus, mentum, 
colla, gene: /sed ne candore nimio/evanescat in pallorem,/pre- 
castigat hunc candorem/rosam maritans lilio/prudentior Natura; 
ib. 136, 3: rosa rubicundior,/lilio candidior; so in later Greek 
poetry; cf. Nonn. 15, 224; Leo Magister, 5, 67 (Bergk 3, p. 
362). 

Another combination employed to describe the complexion, 
which, in spite of its beauty, is not common, is that of roses 
and snow. 1 Thus. Ov. Am. 3, 3, 5: Candida candorem roseo 
suffusa rubore/ante fuit: niveo lucet in ore rubor; this seems to 
be an echo of Bion’s description of Achilles, Id. 2, 18: na\ yap 

1 More usually the complexion is described simply as a mixture of red and 
snowy white; cf. A. P. 5, 259; Stat.Silv. 1,2,20; Achil. 1,161; Sen. Med.99; 
Claud, de Nupt. Hon. Aug. 265. 
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loop repair BrjXvprro cat t 6 <top &p$os / \ioptat r ir6p<pvpt iraprjl<ri‘, cf. Mll- 
saeus 53 ! aupa Ac \topimp <f>oi»iaa«ro kvkXo uapu&r /car p6dop ck xaXvcwr 

6 idvit 6 xP° op * thus translated by Marot, Leand. et Hero 107: Car 
sur le hault des joues paroissoient/Deux cercles ronds, qui un 
peu rougissoient/Comme le fons d'une rose nayfve,/Mesl6 de 
blanche et rouge couleur vive. In the Greek Anthology 1 have 
noticed only Rufinus, A* P. 5» 35 * T v t 4 c Aunpopipyt <f>otpi<ro«ro 
\iov 4 i) <rap£,/woptftvpioto poiov fxaXXop ipvdpartprj. The conceit also 

occurs in later Latin poetry; cf. Marbodus (Migne, Patr. Lat. 17, 
1655): vultum ... plus nive candentem, plus quam rosa verna 
rubentem; Carm. Bur. 132,2: facies est nivea,/miranda decore,/ 
os eius subfunditur/roseo rubore. 

Very rare, too, is the use of the comparison employed by 
Prop. 2, 3, 9: facies Candida,... lilia non domina sint mag is 
alba mea;... utque rosae puro lacte natant folia, with which cf. 
Ennius, Ann. 1, 238 (Baehrens F. P. R. p. 92): erubuit mulier 
ceu lacte et purpura mixta; cf. Anacreont. 15 (Bergk 3, p. 
306): y pa<f>« piva jc al napudt/p6da ry yaXacri pleas' Achil. Tat. 5» 

13: h 9 4 c rf 3 m koXtj, kqi yaXarrt pip Ap thrtt axrnjt vA rrpdamwop 
K*xpi(r8ai, poAop 4 ' ipirt$>vr*vo6ai rate waptiate. 

Another conceit which has found some favor seems to have 
been suggested by an epigram of Plato, Anth. Plan. 210: SXvot 4 ’ 

its iK.6p*o6a (iadvoK tor, tvpoptp Mop/wop<f>vpiott prjXourtP iotK&ra walda 

Kvdqprjs. This is imitated by Theocr. 7, 117: & paXourip "Epmnt 

iptvdopipounp ipotot/fiaWtri pot ro^ouri top Iptpoiwra QiXirop, and 

Theocritus is imitated by Tennyson, The Islet, “ a bevy of 
Eroses apple-cheek’d ”. In Anacreont. 16 (Bergk 1 . c), the 
blush on the cheek is expressly compared to the redness of the 
apple: x* 0 *’i p 4 * 6wo*a p*j\op/po&irjp woiu wapttqp. So Long. Past. 

I, 24* A di pijXq » rA npoermvop airrrjt on XcvkAv ml iptpcvSit %p. 

In Latin poetry, cf. Tibul. 3, 4, 34: candor erat qualem 
praefert . . . color in niveo corpore purpureus,/ . . . et cum 
contexunt amarantis alba puellae/lilia et autumno Candida mala 
rubent; Ov. M. 4, 331, of Salmacis: pueri rubor ora nota¬ 
ry it: / ... hie color aprica pendentibus arbore pom is,/a ut ebori 
tincto est; 1 id. M. 3, 483. Cheeks are called “ apples ” by Luc. 
Im. 6 ; cf. Theocr. 26, 1: 6 paXonapjjot ’Ayava. 

1 This episode has been treated by Balf, Salmici, (ed. cit. p. 40); he renders 
these lines, nne honte nalve/Les joues du garcon peignit de conleur vive,.. . 
Une telle couleur sur les pommes Aclatte/Qu' A demy le soleil a teint en 
ecarlatte. 
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The appearance of these conceits in modern literature is only 
sporadic. Propertius has been directly imitated by Joannes 
Secundus, Ode ix, 9: ut rubra purolacte natans rosa/serpebat 
albas purpura per genas, and by Desportes, Angelique, in the 
description of Medor: il eut le teint de lys et d'ceillets mis 
ensemble,/Ou comme la couleur d’une rose qui tremble,/Na- 
geant tout lentement dessus du laict caill6. Cf., also, Sannazaro, 
Arcad. Ed. 2: Tirrhena mia, il cui colore agguaglia,/Le matu- 
tine rose e *1 puro latte; Lodge, Phillis, Son. 7: “Ah, roses, 
love's faire roses, do not languish,/Blush through the milk-white 
vaile that holdes you covered ”. The combination of roses and 
snow occurs in Petrarch I, Son. 101: E le rose vermiglie infra la 
neve/Mover dall' ora; id. Son. 114: O rose sparse in dolce 
falda/Di viva neve. Cf. Desportes, Cleonice, Son. 13: Un 
propos qui les coeurs 4 son gr€ va tournant/Neige, 6bene, 
coral, lis et rose vermeilles; Call is to and Meliboea (Dodsley- 
Hazlitt, I, p. 62): “ Her skin of whiteness endarketh the snow,/ 
With rose-colour ennewed ”. The comparison of the complexion 
to rosy apples appears in Sidney, Arcad. 2, Zalmane’s Song: 
“ Her cheeks—like the fresh Queene-apples side/Blushing at 
sight of Phoebus pride"; in Spenser, Epithal. 173: “Her 
cheekes like apples which the sun hath rudded ”; in Chaucer, 
* The Rom. of the Rose 820, of Mirthe: “As round as appel was 
his face/Ful rody and white in every place", a close translation 
of the original, vs. 803: La face avoit com une pomme,/Ver- 
moille et blanche tout entour. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the simple comparison of the 
lady's skin to the rose, lily, snow, and milk is a commonplace 
both in modern and ancient literature; for extreme examples of 
such comparisons, cf. Jonson, The Devil is an Ass, 2, 6 (The Tri¬ 
umph of Charis); Lodge, Rosalynd, p. 30; Browne, Britannia's 
Past. IV; Barnes, Odes Past.Canz. 3; Desportes, Cleon. Son. 13; 
Roman de la Rose 527 sq.; 1004; Chretien, Ivain 1482 ; Clig£s 
815; Erec et Enide 422 sq.; Ariosto Son. 28; and in the ancient 
poets such passages as Mart. 5, 37; Ov. M. 13, 789 sq.; Hor. 
O. 2, 4, 3, 1, 19, 5, with Shorey’s notes; Theocr. 11, 20, with the 
imitations cited by Mustard, A. J. P. 30, 1909, p. 263. 

I may repeat in closing that 1 have not tried to be exhaustive 
in the matter of examples, or to show direct borrowing from one 
writer by another. My aim has been rather to quote these 
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examples as evidence of the fact that there was a literary tradi¬ 
tion which owed its origin to Greek literature, and which has 
lasted without a break down to modern times; that the presence 
in late rhetorical writers of the formulae which were a part of 
this tradition is proof that the rhetorical schools 1 were one great 
agency in the preservation and propagation of this tradition, and, 
finally, that he who would understand aright the beginnings of 
modern literature, must pay heed, not to any two or three Latin 
poets only whose works may have been known during the Middle 
Ages, but to the entire classical tradition of which they represent 
but a very small part. 

M. B. Ogle. 

Univusity or Vermont. 

1 I give some examples of this in Modern Language Notes, Dec. 1912, 
pp. 233 sq. 
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II:—CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY OF 

HOMERIC METRE. 

[Concluded from A. J. P. XXXIII 425.] 

Lengthening of a syllable containing a short vowel occurs 
before an initial combination of mute and liquid only under the 
following circumstances: 1) in the arsis; 2) in word groups; 1 
3) in the first (48 times) and second (16 times) theses. On the 
other hand such a syllable remains short 604 times (according to 
Ehrlich, KZ. 40, 391), and of course all of these instances are in 
the thesis. In these facts Solmsen believes that there is a 
parallelism with the treatment of initial digamma, and he offers 
for them the following interpretation. Mutes being less sonorous 
than liquids the division of the syllables will fall on the principle 
of sonority syllables before the group of sounds, and hence in the 
normal pronunciation the preceding syllable will remain short. 
The lengthening is the exceptional thing and the examples of it 
are to be explained: 1) as due to the more forceful utterance of 
the arsis; 2) as coming “ in Wahrheit unter die Kategorie des 
Inlauts nicht des Anlauts ”; 3) as due to the special privileges 
of the first two feet, cf. Rh. M. 60, 492. 

In the first place the theory breaks down when applied to the 
combination of aspirate mute and liquid. Sommer, p. 187 f., in 
explaining the absence of short syllables before £ ^ posits for 
these groups a pronunciation k*s p*s, in which the minimum of 
sonority occurs in the aspiration, with the consequence that the 
first consonant must go with the preceding syllable which accord¬ 
ingly cannot be short. The reasoning is correct but equally 
applicable to Bp xp before which short syllables actually remain 
at times unlengthened, examples in Ehrlich’s lists. Secondly 
lengthening is not found in all the word groups which really 
belong under the Kategorie des Inlauts; thus ri)r d’ Spa aXaiovoqt 

1 Here may be classed Q 557, p 573, cf. Sommer, p. 171. 
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(v 92 ), tld<o\ttv dt trktop (u 355 )> (* ^ 34 )» ™ ipdypara 

(A 69 ), ’iajrrror n Kp6vos r# (0 479)» 'Odi/<rcvf xori Kpara (6 92 ) tO 

cite only a few of the examples which lie nearest at hand. 
Finally the theory is directly contradicted by certain instances of 
metrical lengthening. For if *ap*poio mjiri * pivot r* wviorrtt had 
been possible combinations there would have been no reason for 
the forms nrotjjtri, wnlovTtt which presuppose as Solmsen rightly 
observed p. 113 that “die dem anlautenden wp vorangehende 
silbe notwendig lang war". 

We must start therefore with a pronunciation in which the 
preceding syllable is invariably lengthened, and the end of the 
development (however we conceive it phonetically) is the Attic 
pronunciation in which the preceding syllable remains short. 
The beginning of the change is as old as the oldest parts of the 
Iliad, and its spread is reflected by the increase of the ( neglect 
of position * both in quantity and in kind in the later parts of the 
Iliad and in the Odyssey. In principle it affects alike both 
medial and initial combinations of these sounds, though that the 
examples of the latter are more frequent can be readily under¬ 
stood in view of the imitative nature of the language of the later 
epic. In the oldest parts of the Iliad the new pronunciation pre¬ 
sents itself as a license which permits the use of words which 
could not be employed otherwise without recourse to the other 
license of metrical lengthening. It is confined also in the main 
to words which the poet cannot well avoid using. As such I re¬ 
gard the proper names KXvraipp^arpift (A 113)1 Epor/w (a 406, P 
441), *Erro/H Uptapidjj (N 40), 'Erropa Upta/udijp (X 375 * p 5 ° 3 )» under 
the influence of which stands ko! 0oX« npiapidao (H 250) ; almost 
like a proper name is pupa Kparai 9 (n 853, Y 477); while words 
like ap<fnfip6njg (B 389), (3paxlova -pot (N 529, 532), npo<ro»nop (2 24), 
np6g oXX^Xov* -at (n 101, 768), npo<njvda (a 201, etc.), could hardly 
have been avoided, although Kpatmap (n 767) seems a matter of 

w 

convenience rather than necessity. Somewhat freer is the use after 
the caesura, where the absence of the lengthening is justified 
phonetically by the pause: 

A 553, 571, N 134 vs / 8paau6uv anb 
S 403 vs J irpbf Wit ol, oitS* afbfiapre 

0 143 vs/ Opovtft tvi Oovpov 'Apt/a 

P 534 vs / Kpaiaivbftevov Xite yvia 

N 799 vs / npb pht t * &XA*, airrap in' bXXa 
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Entirely without parallel in this part of the poem is A 97 oW 5 

yt irplw Aavaoiair aitma Xoiyov an man which I should regard as cor¬ 
rupt. And in this connection 1 may recall that two instances of 
the rewriting of a line with disregard of digamma have yielded 
* neglect of position ’ before mute and liquid : Zrvt ii np6* Mx°* be¬ 
coming Ztvg 6* npis tw Xi^or and Feme i 1 ap* 6x.(H]aat npits For 
ptyakrjropa Bvpi p becoming &x.&i\aat d’ Spa e?ire ir pis p*ya- 

\rjropa 6vp6v, I shall not attempt to trace in detail how freer 
and freer use is made of this license, but shall be content to dte 
the instances of the extremes of freedom, and let the age of the 
passages in which they are found speak for themselves. Words 
in which the short scansion is not necessary: tr^crX/i* r 414, 

<f>*p4Tp7)f © 323, a&p&rt) X 78, 'O rpvwrrji Y 3 ® 4 » ’Orpvrrttirjv -if Y 3 ® 3 » 3 ® 9 » 
ndr/MicX* T 287, npoatn\a{* X 583, ir poai'itku* <f> 1 38, 165, AX/ftjr 47 °. 
warpis (?) Z 479. The instances in Ehrlich's second table (words 
not beginning with an iambus) apart from the examples explained 
above occur in the following passages: A 329, E 462, e 479, I 
382, A 69, 697, M 95, 2 122, Y 121, * 179, * 186, y 320, d 127, C 
308, $ 92, K 234, X 527, p 99, 215, r 324, £ 334, 529, p 275, 597, r 
291 , * 92 , 355 . * 106. 

Later Solmsen discovered that the limitations which apply to 
the lengthening of a syllable before the initial combination of a 
mute and liquid, apply also to the lengthening before any combi¬ 
nation of initial consonants. The results were published in his 
article “ Die metrischen Wirkungen anlautender Consonanten- 
gruppen bei Homer und Hesiod " which appeared in the Rb. 
M. 60, 492 ff. From it we can see that the instances of position 
lengthening are again confined to the arsis, to word groups, and 
to the first (39 times) or second (15 times) thesis. But the in¬ 
stances in which a syllable is employed as short before these 
combinations are far less frequent than is the case before mute 
and liquid. Of them there are only 27 examples and these are 
Confined to the words Sicdpardpor, “tor, Zoxv^or, ZcXcta, 0 Ktnapvov. 1 
Solmsen's explanation is that in the normal pronunciation the 

1 Sommer, p. 180, in arguing against Ehrlich's explanation of the * neglect 
of position* before mute and liquid as a license permitted before words 
beginning with an iambus, regards these examples as such and adds “ Ein 
schrofferer Kontrast nach Zahl und Charakter der Belege ist lcaum denkbar 
The force of the remark is greatly broken, when one considers as above the 
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preceding syllable is affected too much by the following conso¬ 
nant group to permit its being used as short unless the constitution 
of the following words imperatively demands such treatment; 
while on the other hand it is not fully lengthened, and conse¬ 
quently can serve as long only when aided by the force of the 
arsis or by the special privileges of the first two feet. 

In the meantime Sommer had been studying the cases in 
which position is made by the final consonant of one word and 
the initial consonant of the next. These too proved to be con¬ 
fined within the same limits, that is, they occur in the arsis, in 
word groups, and in the first (127 times) or in the second (20 
times) thesis—if we disregard a sporadic example in the thesis 
of the fourth foot. Examples of a syllable remaining short under 
such conditions are entirely lacking. For the facts Sommer 
offers the following explanation. The first syllable of a word 
like ayrd£iop is long because it consists of vowel + consonant + the 
time required for the transition movements between n and /. 
But in a combination -or ra- the break between the words causes 
the first syllable to be felt as comprising merely the vowel and 
the consonant. The third element, the time of the transition 
movements, falls away, and short as this is, it prevents the 
syllable being used as the equivalent of a long vowel, although 
it remains (thanks to the addition of the consonant) too long to 
serve as the equivalent of a short vowel. In the case of word 
groups the psychological unity of the group bridges over the 
gap, and physiological factors—increased force of articulation— 
do the same in the arsis and in the first and second theses. 

In the last point we have the most important difference 
between Sommer and Solmsen. The latter regarded the lines 
which showed lengthening in the first thesis as ari\o * Xayapm, and 
assumed a similar license for the second foot. Sommer on the 
contrary offers a physiological explanation, and this involves him 
in a new difficulty. If the beginning of the line is really uttered 
with such force as to produce an * abnormal ’ lengthening in the 


beginning of the license, and not the state to which it finally spread. Besides, 
in the one case the liberty taken is an out-and-out violation of the normal 
pronunciation, while in the other case it was supported by an increasing ten¬ 
dency to pronounce in such a fashion, so that what had been at first a license 
finally ceased to be one. 
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two first theses, we should not find lines in which the conditions 
for this lengthening are fulfilled, and yet the lengthening is not 
made. Such lines however occur in abundance rijs d’ Spa Aaiovaris, 
avr 6 t (F )<k»p ; if the explanation given is the true one, it ought 
to be possible to find some varying condition(s), on account of 
which these lines are uttered with less force. Sommer—who is 
of course aware of the existence of these examples—has not 
made any attempt to show this, and there is not as far as I can 
see the slightest prospect that such an attempt would prove 
successful. Sommer’s view is represented by the note to p 171: 
*' Auch in der 1. und 2. Senkung ist die Langmessung vor F nur 
Lizenz, nicht Zwang ”, but in combination with his explanation 
of the cause of the long scansion here, I can see in this only the 
assumption that the same cause under the same conditions can 
produce different effects. Solmsen’s view escapes this difficulty; 
but on the other hand it increases enormously the number of the 
trrixo « Xayapoi, and makes the ad hoc assumption of a similar 
license in the second foot. 

Furthermore both Solmsen and Sommer operate with an 
assumed gap between words, cf. “die die Woerter trennende 
kleine Pause”, Rh. M. 60, 502, and “Beim Wortabsatz dagegen 
fehlt die Kontinuitaet ”, Glotta, 1. 193, which is directly opposed 
to the phonetic doctrine that the utterance is a * Lautcontinuum ’. 
I recall but cannot at present lay my hands on the statement of 
some phonetician to the effect that there is nothing in the opera¬ 
tion of our speech organs which corresponds to the little white 
spaces that separate our printed words. But I can quote equally 
definite statements by Jespersen: “ Wir sind von der Schule her 
namentlich durch die in der Schrift gebrauchte Worttrennung so 
sehr daran gewoehnt worden, die Woerter eines Satzes als fuer 
sich bestehende zu betrachten, dass es uns ziehmlich schwer 
faellt, das tatsaechliche Verhaeltnis recht zu erkennen,... und 
zwar dass in natuerlicher Rede durchaus keine Worttrennung 
stattfindet ”, Phonet. Grundf., p. 147; and: “ Das Wort ist naem^ 
lich kein phonetischer Begriff; auch nicht die eindringendste 
phonetische Untersuchung kann uns zeigen aus wieviel Worten 
eine ausgesprochene Aeusserung besteht oder wo das eine Wort 
authoert und das andere anfaengt. Wir haben schon viele mal 
. .. Beispiele dafuer gegeben, dass es beim Zusammenstoss von 
Lauten gleichgueltig ist, ob sie demselben oder mehreren Worten 
11 
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angehoeren; zahlreiche Verhoerangen im muendlichen Verkehr 1 
sowie vide sprachbistorische Erscheinungen beruhen eben da- 
rauf, dass wir in der natuerlichen Rede nicht die einxelnen 
Worte auseinanderhalten Lehrbucb, p. 202, cf. also Sievers, 
p. 231 f. 

If this phonetic doctrine is given due weight it follows that 
combinations of consonants must have the same effect upon the 
lengthening of a preceding syllable whether they occur in the 
interior of a word or at the juncture of two words; or as Brug- 
mann puts it, Grundr. I, p. 876: “ Dagegen sind die Lautaffec- 
tionen, die ein Wort im Satzinlaut durch seinen Zusammenhang 
mit den andern Woertern des Satzes erfaehrt, nicht principiell 
von den Lautveraenderungen zu trennen, die im Einzelwort durch 
den gegenseitigen Zusammenhang von dessen Lauten und Silben 
veranlasst werden The Solmsen-Sommer’s hypothesis on the 
contrary culminates in the contrast: length by position before 
combinations of consonants is practically universal in the interior 
of a word, but never normal in the juncture of two words. 

For this reason and on account of the other inconsistencies of 
the theory which have been mentioned above, we must—in my 
opinion—reject this hypothesis, and seek for another explanation 
which will cover all cases of * position lengthening ’ whether in the 
interior or the juncture of words. The current opinion of the 
nature of* position lengthening ’ is that of Sievers which identifies 
a syllable long merely by position with a close syllable contain* 
ing a short vowel. Sommer, p. 193, correctly recognizes that 
this requires modification. Hephaistion cites B 2 cMo* fra*™****, 
Am d* ovk ?%€ vrfivfios vwrof as ending with a short syllable, and 
there can be no doubt that this syllable is closed. Unfortunately 
Sommer overlooked the fact that there is still another position in 
the verse, which proves the same thing, and in addition shows 
that the syllable has metrically the value of a short, and not as 
one might be inclined to assume a value intermediate between 
short and long. I have in mind verses such as: 

A 9: A ffTovf Kai A/Af vi 6 f. 6 yip f}<unAf/i 

in which vlot is scanned as a trochee, although both the inter- 

1 An amusing story showing the equivalence of 'cross I'd bear '—enuem 
ftrrem with ‘ cross-eyed bear strabo, is given by Lanman, Harvard 

Oriental Series, xi, p. xxxi. 
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punctuation and the caesura forbid the carrying over of its final 
consonant to the next word. 1 

Progress in the question can be made by regarding a phonetic 
factor to which Jespersen has called attention—the difference 
between 4 loose contact * and 4 close contact ’. For the consonant 
may follow close upon the vowel at the moment when its pro¬ 
nunciation is most intense, or it may follow only after a slight 
interval when the force of the articulation of the vowel has 
already diminished—cf. Lehrb., p. 198. Close contact I would 
suggest is essential for length by position; and would call atten¬ 
tion to the fact that in modern English the close contact of a 
long consonant with a short vowel results in a real lengthening 
of the vowel with a shortening of the consonant. The kind of 
contact employed varies greatly in different languages, as can be 
seen from the examples given by Jespersen; in Greek our best 
guide for determining it lies in the facts disclosed by the metre. 
On this basis however a simple explanation can be attained, for 
the contact after short vowels. 

I. Before single consonants we have loose contact. Hence the 
first syllable of wa/rqp is short and also the final syllables of vm-o/t 
vlo/1 before a pause. 

II. Before all combinations of consonants there was originally 
close contact, and hence length by position. Compare Jes- 
persen’s statement, p. 200, that it is difficult to pronounce a 
group of consonants after loose contact. 

III. A phonetic change began before the composition of the 
oldest parts of the Iliad, which consisted in employing loose 
contact before the combination mute and liquid. 

Working on this basis the phenomena offered by the Homeric 
verse are capable of simple explanation. The alleged cases of 
4 neglected position’ in which the digamma is involved fall away. 
They prove to be either instances due to a false etymology (4), 
or bad tradition of the text (13), or to composition at a time 
when the digamma was no longer pronounced (nearly 200). 
The instances before mute and liquid reflect the spread of the 

1 1 am of coarse aware that Sommer has used this line to illustrate a divi¬ 
sion vl-o-oo, bat must regard this merely as an inadvertent choice of a bad 
example. That a syllable so placed (before caesura and punctuation) is 
closed is recognised by Solmsen, p. 163, though his further view that the 
syllable being closed is therefore long is in my opinion untenable. 
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new pronunciation with loose contact before these combinations 
of sounds. Finally the cases of Judnayipos, etc., represent an 
abnormal pronunciation tolerated because the words must be 
used and cannot be brought into the verse without some violence 
to their natural pronunciation. 1 

As far as I can see there is but one difficulty. According to 
this there would* be no reason for objecting to the metre of a 
line such as: 


Il&rpoKXov KXaujfiev./ rb yap ytpa( earl Oavivruv. 

Both punctuation and caesura would combine to leave the final 
syllable of K\aUfitv with the quantity which it would have at the 
end of the line, and we might theoretically expect to find it 
employed as a short syllable irrespective of whether the follow¬ 
ing word begins with vowel or consonant. That this expecta¬ 
tion is not fulfilled is well known. I should therefore recognize 
in the avoidance of such lines an artificiality of the Homeric 
verse technique; meaning that the poet has subjected himself to 
limitations stricter than those demanded by the nature of the 
sounds. In the vast majority of cases a short vowel followed by 
such consonants must be lengthened and the poet refuses to 
depart from this custom even when the disregard of it would 
entail no audible defect on account of the pause due to the 
caesura and the interpunctuation. As a somewhat remote par¬ 
allel may be cited the fact that Isocrates, when he is most 
careful, avoids hiatus even in places where the occurrence of a 
pause would render it in itself unobjectionable.’ 

In conclusion it is necessary to explain briefly the causes which 
have resulted in the peculiar distribution of the phenomena for 
which the Solmsen-Sommer theory endeavors to provide an 
explanation. In the first place the Homeric verse permits no 
resolution of the arsis, and consequently all short syllables must 
stand in the thesis. Whenever therefore a poet uses a short 
syllable before pi(* because he pronounces one consonant and no 

’This is the opinion also of Sommer, p. 178 . Jacobsohn, Hermes 4s, 
p. 80 f., also regards the scansion as abnormal and calls attention to the 
important fact that we are dealing with non-Greek names Z dxvrfoc, Z iXaa 
2 tt&ftavdpoc . 

’Similarly we might expect, but do not find, in the bucolic diaeresis some¬ 
thing like: irapioraaav | /.aov Aywocu. 
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longer says Fpd(* this short syllable must stand invariably in the 
thesis. The same is true of all syllables used as short (for the 
reasons given above) before mute and liquid, or before iKaparipot, 
etc. The result is a specious appearance of a connection between 
the absence of lengthening and the (weaker) articulation of 
the thesis. 

The other half of the problem—the restriction of lengthening 
in thesis to the two first theses—is created only by making a dis¬ 
tinction between the treatment of medial consonant groups on 
the one hand, and the treatment of initial groups or combina¬ 
tions of initial and final consonants on the other. For one who 
believes that such a distinction is unwarranted the problem does 
not exist, the lengthening being found freely in every thesis. Now 
it is possible that this unwarranted cutting off of a part of the 
material has intruded into the problem other elements entirely 
unconnected with the effect of the consonants upon the quantity 
of the preceding syllable. If this is the case and it can be shown 
that these elements suffice to explain the absence of ‘ position 
lengthening * in the third, fourth and fifth theses * when there is a 
real separation of the words', it will be necessary to abandon the 
hypothesis. 

In seeking to show the effect of these elements I shall begin 
with the fifth thesis. Sommer, p. 196, explains the absence of 
* position lengthening’ in this thesis as due to a progressive de¬ 
crease of intensity toward the end of the verse, in consequence of 
which not even the closest syntactical combinations, such as rip 
Xarfr, ovp njt can be used with the value of three long syllables. 
The refutation of this explanation is given by the occurrence of 
XI t virpr) (ji 64) ; for to me at least it is inconceivable that there is 
any difference in the closeness of combination of these three 
word groups which can justify the lengthening in the one case 
and render it impossible in the other two. That we do not find 
closes such as t 6 p \a 6 *, <rv» » njt, and I may add £XXo? Xa6w, throw 
fxvdow, must be due to some other cause. The explanation is to 
be found in the history of the spondaic line. Back of the Ho¬ 
meric poems lies a period in which the hexameter closed always— 
so also Witte, Glotta, iii. p. 147—with a dactyl and a spondee. 
The innovation of closing with two spondees was due not to any 
attempt to secure a particular rhythmical ethos, but to the fact 
that it provided a means of utilizing a class of words which could 
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not otherwise be brought readily into the hexameter. The 
words to which I refer are those consisting of four long syllables. 
To use these words in the hexameter is not an impossibility, but 
the difficulty of doing it may be inferred from the fact that the 
only instances in the first and third books of the Iliad are 
({>pvKp«tmp 'Ayapifivctv (a 102, 355, 411, r 178), which is under the 

influence of *ptlmw ' Ay apt pvmw and the line - 

% 

r 412 iraoai pupfoovrar lx u & h*P lTa & V HV> 

while there are eleven instances of such words at the close of the 
line. The innovation provided also a place for old stereotyped 
phrases ending with four long syllables, such as ptp 6 n*p avBpmwmp, 
BpfjrAv awdpmiTBP, dia xpartpiis v<rpirns. Now in matters of metrical 
technique—there are parallels in metrical lengthening—what 
begins out of (practical) necessity spreads as a matter of con* 
venience. Hence followed the use of words of the form 

-^ at the close of the line, although they go with ease 

into other places in the verse; and also of word groups of these 

forms, SUCh as votprjtrai jS&y, <f>t*pt)<rip r«, oii' r}ficu6r, *A \aiol rt T pmis r«. 

Now it is a fact, however we may explain it, that among these old 
groups there are none composed of two dissyllables. That the 
power of * position lengthening ’ is not the cause of this exclusion 
is shown by the fact that groups like aXXovr \aovs, «?*«• pv 6 ov are 
avoided just as rigorously as are those like £XXo» Xarfr, throw pv 6 or. 
If an explanation must be attempted, I should seek it partly in 
an * accidental' absence of stereotyped phrases of this form, 
partly in the feeling that looser phrases must either be shifted to 
another part of the verse aXXor Xao? Srwyt, oraltered pvBov Sttnow so 
as to secure the usual close. Two lines of development of the 
spoiidaic line have been clearly traced by Witte, op. cit., pp. 
129-148. They are first the multiplication of trisyllabic closes 
starting from the type of ptpiirup a* 0 ponxw ; and secondly the use 
of compound verbal forms xararfd^&ror as well as the uncom¬ 
pounded quadrisyllable forms. This would close the history of 
the spondaic line, were it not for the appearance of a small 
group of another type, the examples of which are collected by 
Sommer, p. 157, cf. Ludwich, Aristarch, ii. 330. From this group 
is to be excluded K 299—cf. Leafs note—where the tradition is 
decidedly in favor of ««a<r«r 'E*T«p. Otherwise the examples all 
agree in showing a vowel which is the result of contraction, ifyp* 
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*t fldm, narpipXttt hnrtv, ’H« Slap, ’Hh pippap, id pm woX\ 6 p, aldol ttKmp, 

Srjpov Qjjput. In the first of these the value of the tradition as 
against typ’ Iv *idm is absolutely nihil ; examples of it and of the 
second form narpdxA«c In r«J are found in parts of the poem for 
which contraction cannot be admitted, and their correction is 
therefore imperative. For the remaining examples the correc¬ 
tions are easy, although the necessity of making them cannot be 
demonstrated. One who desires to retain the traditional read¬ 
ings has the problem of explaining the origin of lines of this 
type. The only possible origin which lean see is that older poets 
wrote ’H<ta Map, *Hrfa pip** ip, etc., as normal dactylic closes, that 
these became in the process of tradition contracted and thus 
started a new type of the spondaic line which was used and 
slightly extended by the authors of late parts of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. 

That none of these types of the spondaic line affords any pos¬ 
sibility of*position lengthening ’ between words in the fifth thesis 
is obvious. Of spondaic lines which do not conform to one of 
these patterns we have four examples: 

6 604 irvooi re (eial re <<P evpvfvl? xpi \evx 6 v. 
p 64 aXXi re ko! tov alh> afaipcirai Xtg nirpri. 
p 208 apfi (T ip' aiyttpuv idarorpefiav f/v aXoo f. 

A 639 oliHfi Upapveup, bri 6 * alyeuxv nvij rvpiv. 

The two first of these represent the extreme development of 
the trisyllabic type, the single word being here replaced by a 
practically rigid word group. Such lines afford the only possibil¬ 
ity of* position lengthening ’, and by good fortune we find it in one 
of the two examples. In view of their scarcity the absence of 
closes like rip Xa 6 p, ovp PTji cannot be regarded as a matter which 
requires explanation; especially since \a 6 p, prp are in the Homeric 
dialect perfectly synonymous substitutes. The third line is either 
to be corrected or explained like those of the ’h« Map type. The 
last is textually certain, cf. Bechtel, p. 208, but it is the only in¬ 
stance of a free combination of words found at the close of a 
spondaic line in Homer. 1 

1 The riew here adranced that the spondaic line is an innoYation made to 
utilize words of four long syllables serves to explain the greater frequency 
of the bucolic diaeresis in the spondaic line, and thus provides an escape 
from the dilemma proposed by Witte, Glotta, iii. p. 147. However it is 
necessary to await the fuller publication of his investigations. 
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With regard to the third thesis, Sommer, p. 160, recognizes 
correctly that the only possibility lies in the lengthening of a 
monosyllable, and judges that instancesare hardly to be expected. 
But, he continues, “ es fehlt auch jede Freiheit im Gebrauch von 
konsonantisch schliessenden Monosyllaba mit kurzem Vokal in* 
nerhalb der 3 Senkung [etwa Wr, <r6t , a6y, demonstratives roV ; ** ; 
dts, rpit ; Me, 6ft; fidp, ordy, <f>dr (Formen, die trotz sonstiger 
Einschraenkung im Gebrauch bei beginnendem Satze sehr wohl 
erlaubt gewesen waeren; vgl. Wackernagel, Goett. Nachr. 1906, 
147 Nur immer ordy 8’ (a 216) rit rot (y 238), rpit 8’ (n 785) '*• 
There are, however, other considerations which Sommer seems to 
have overlooked. In the first place the conditions which he de¬ 
mands are the caesural pause, a monosyllable, then a ‘ real sep¬ 
aration of words ’; in itself this combination is extremely un¬ 
likely. But furthermore this real separation of words is to occur 
at the end of the third foot, the one point at which it is most im¬ 
portant to avoid a diaeresis. And finally there is the well known 
tendency to begin a clause after the caesura, which entails, cf. 
Wackernagel, IF. i. p. 333 ff., the following of enclitic or post¬ 
positive words in the second position, so that even if the clause 
opens with a monosyllable it will still be in a close combination. 
On the other hand it so happens that the monosyllables which 
come into question are used almost invariably in close combina¬ 
tions no matter in what part of the verse they occur. Conse¬ 
quently the fact that only these combinations occur in the third 
thesis cannot be regarded as proof that the combination is there 
requisite for the making of position. 

Thus we find only ordy 6\ Bay 6', Pay p’, 4>dv df at the beginning 
of the line and <f>ay ydp in the second thesis. In these places there 
is no question of metrical compulsion; why then should 

A 216 hprvvOq 6i p^XVy ^av 6 y &prioi* kv 6' ’A yaulfivuv 

be taken as evidence of metrical necessity ? Of the uses of the 
interrogative pronoun we may set aside the double question r<V 
iroSty tic aydp&y ; and the cases in which it is in close combination 
with its noun, rtt yrj, rit drjfiot (v 233)* w date, rit dt SfuXoe (a 225), 
TiV taip#y (p 446). Elsewhere we find the word at the beginning 
of the line followed by a particle, rit rap , rit ydp, rit ty, rit rv, rit 
8/, rit m (exceptional is p 28 vvy di rit S>d* ifyupt). In the interior 
of the line the word is followed by a particle or pronoun: thus 
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after the caesura when there is no position lengthening W t A* rdit 
; I 77, cf. Q 367, 0 208, * 573; and also in other parts of 
the line where the close union of the words is not regarded as 
metrically necessary. 

E 633 2 ttpmjiov t At mlijv fiovfarfdpe, rtf rot avdyiaj; 

P 260 tuv <P hXkuv, rlf Ktv . 

469 At rrdfuioV) rlf rot w . 

475 ' AhuptSov, rif ydp rot . 

586 'Ekto/j, rtf nk at . 

2 182 *1 pi 6 ed, rtf ydp at . 

T 332 Alvela, rlf ot . 

Cf. also y 113, * 383, 501, £ 115, T 24, 0 259, x 12. The only 
exception is afforded by an indirect question: 

p 368 aXyjhjv f r* elpovro rlf elq ml irddev ITSot ; cf. 0 423. 

Under these circumstances how can the occurrence of 

ij 238 rlf irddev elf avdpav ; rlf rot rdie elpar ’ Him te ; 
k 64 true 'Odvoev ; rlf rot mxbf Ixp<u daljiuv ; 

be regarded as evidence that the union of the words was required 
to make position ? Nor are the possessives a 6 t, adv used with the 
freedom necessary for yielding an example such as is desired. 
Their most frequent usage (15 examples) is in close combinations 
of the type <rbv naripa ; eight times a particle enters into the com* 
bination, o6t re w 63ot, ede yt narrjp, narijp di <rdt ; to these may be 
added the phrases <rbe 0<Xor vide (x 35 ®) >mra Bvpdv (0518,549), 
ebr k ai ipdw (j> 594 )> a ^ p 6 vp 6 v (v 6 <ttop) (* 148,379)* Opposed to 
these is one example in the predicate tl irtdv yt <roe tipi (t 529), 
and two examples in which the word is placed at the head of the 
clause for emphasis, and is of course followed by a particle. 

P 5«9 . . obv 6 ' eicrave wurrdv kraipov. 

6 512 obf di nov liupvyc idjpaf adeX^edf . 

Why should metrical motives be invoked in one case rather 
than the other ? 

The use of rpit furnishes a particularly good illustration. The 
word is used in fixed combinations rpU «*aoro* (« 65), rpU r<Wo* 
(a 213, E 136, * 80, Q 686, $ 340), but otherwise shows a 
marked predilection for the beginning of the verse. For it to 
be preceded by other words as lr r« rpit .... (x 165), of d« 
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rpit .(* 13) is quite unusual. Frequently we have two 

parallel verses as: 

a 

A 206 rpif piv Ifupfufir/v, iteeiv ri pt dvpb$ avdryei, 
rpif di fiot ik xetp&v . 

Cf. <f> 125-6, E 436-7, © 169-70, A 462-3, 2 155 - 7 , 228-9, * I 76 - 7 * 
Now when the first of such clauses is greater or less than a verse 
rpit is brought into the interior of the line. Of course it is always 
in the combination rpU to so that there can be no question of 
metrical necessity controlling the usage. The examples are: 

IT 702 rpif piv iir' ayxuvof ( 3 $ reixeoc tnfrrjteio 

ndrpo/tXof, rpif <P airdv . 

784 rpif piv intiT y indpovoe 60$ ardXavrof ’Apr}i 
o/updated l&x «v, rpif <P . 

4 ' 817 rpif piv iirf/i£av, rpif di oxtdbv uppfjdqoav. 

1 361 rpif piv iduna fipuv, rpif t T itcniev dfpadiyai. 

p 105 rpif piv ydp r* dvit/etv hr' i/part, rpif <F avapoifidei. 

Of the other numerals suggested d/r is used only once in the 
combination dir rdwov (» 491); » occurs six times (never in this 
position). For it I have no definite suggestions to make, but I 
cannot attach any importance to its absence until somebody 
writes a good hexameter in which it will violate Sommer's rules. 

The case of demonstrative r6p (the relative is not considered 
as forming a close combination) maybe tested in another fashion. 
If metrical necessity is the true cause of these limitations, they 
will not be found applying also to rij», r«£», rat . But, trusting 
Gehring’s classification and disregarding the instances before an 
enclitic, I find in the third thesis only: r?* 8* x 168, x 211 ; rove 
to A 439, H 479, N 194, X 14, O 7, T 377 ; roir piv * 3; rat yap X 31J 
rht M Q 606 and a single example: 

*616 dpfldcTO f rpi&tej’ rf/v N iffropt duncv ' Axttetvq. 

which may quite as well be regarded as relative. It seems 
unnecessary to examine the Odyssey on this point. 

Of the imperatives dor 1 has a strong tendency to take the first 
place in its clause and usually in the verse. The exceptions may 
be noted: first when the clause is introduced by *at as, A 338 

f £ayc Kovprjvf real <r<frttiv dir &yttv.\ 4 * 75 Kai M ot tot rf/v \tlpa . . .. ; Sec¬ 
ondly, when preceded by a vocative, r 351 z*0 3 va tot 

1 6cf (0 425, Z 273) is of too rare occurrence to demand separate treatment. 
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riraoBai .; thirdly, emphatic words have precedence in two 

lines, r $22 imrirtpos ./ rip 6it airotf>6iptPop .. Z 

307 . tfdi gal a\rr6p/npj]pja dot tnriW ... • Otherwise when dot 

is within the verse, the clause is regularly connected with 
another imperative and is consequently introduced by 6is d«' re¬ 
gardless of the position of the words. The examples are: 

y 369 niptfnv aw 6 ifptp re eat vlir ib( it ol irnrovf. 

B 35 Q <piXe Kaalyvrjre , ttiptaai ri pe , die it pot timovf. 

C 178 iarv it pot ietl-ov , ttof ii /fitcof apft/JaXtoiat. 

II 534 Kotptjaov <T oibvaf, ddf tcpirog . 

P 646 iroiijoov 6 ' aldptjv, 6 b$ <T bfdaXpoiot iiiadat. 

There is just one exceptional passage in which there is a sharp 
contrast between the action of the recipient and the action of the 
giver, which finds its natural expression in the placing of <rv d« pot 
at the head of the clause: 

t 364 K£ntA«y», eipuTQt p' bvopa. kXvt 6 v ; avrap iyu rot 
iijeplu' ev ii pot ddf felvtov, 6f nep batons. 

The line is also remarkable on account of its tripartite rhythm, 
which is indicated clearly by the punctuation. Sommer regards 
this as the one example of a ‘real separation of words* with 
position lengthening at this point. For my part I can discover 
no such separation; but the example shows what a remarkable 
combination of conditions is necessary to bring one of these 
monosyllables into this place without its being followed by a 
word like 64 or roi. 

Whether the restrictions observed in the use of these words 
rest on some broader principle or not, is a question which would 
lead too far from my present purpose. The point that I wish 
to make is that there is at the most a bare possibility for one 
who is acquainted with Sommer’s rule about * position lengthening ’ 
in the third thesis to compose hexameters which will violate it 
with these monosyllables. This possibility lies in the multipli¬ 
cation of instances of av 64 pot 66s and in the use of indirect ques¬ 
tions— vpas d’ * tporrat ris p4£aro r dad’ exard/x/Saf—which are rare in 
Homer, cf. Monro, Horn. Gram., § 248. Under these circum¬ 
stances the fact that there is actually but one violation of this 
sort in Homer (* 365) loses all significance. 

There remain however the monosyllables ending in a short 
vowel. The chance of their being lengthened is greatly less as 
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it is then necessary that the next word begin with a combination 
of consonants. So much so is this the case that Sommer evi¬ 
dently did not consider it worth while to take them into account. 
On a priori grounds I should have agreed frith him, but before 
the appearance of his article I had in studying Solmsen’s work 
examined the use of pa, A, t6, ra, o, A, npA, aA, ov, at, ri and dis¬ 
covered some slight possibilities which it is only fair to mention, 
although the general conclusion must be the same as in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph. It is however not necessary to go into these 
examples with the same fulness of detail. Only twice is av 

lengthened in the Iliad, O 26 t 6 p av B opijj .,0 $00 r 6 * av 

*P**l* kt tirae and it can be shown that the opportunity of length¬ 
ening is practically confined to clauses introduced by a relative 
or demonstrative pronoun, such as tv av <f>v\Aaattt, ©tot av prraXXft 
rf av pAX iyxplu^tas. Such clauses however will not be begun 
immediately before the caesura; and consequently we cannot 
have a line. 


— \j kj / — kj kj / tov ov £vv B opkr) nemdovoa. 

The line: 

T 194 fjyov' or dp oc Zei>f epploaro nal deo'i aXXoi 

seems at first sight to suggest the possibility of a line (composed 
after the loss of the digamma) such as: 

Tptwf <P ffyov • arap ok Zevf ippvoaro fxia 

But the rhythm is obviously bad and the combination ArAp al — 
the only one which renders the lengthening possible—does not 
recur in the Iliad. I find in the Iliad just one verse in which the 

position of ro may be called free, Y 186.xaA«ri c d< a* 

ioAira r 6 pi£ttr. Is this sufficient to make us wonder that we find 

nothing like ov ^aXerrAr di av to Fpi^roi.? The best 

chance for finding the demonstrative outside of a combination of 
particles is when it is the antecedent of a relative. This seems 
to be most frequent at the beginning of a line, still we find 

A 554 aAAd pAV ra +pa£eai aoo ’ kdtXyoda 

in violation of Sommer's rule 1 which is as much as we can justly 

1 It comes under none of his categories, Although Solmsen, Unter, p. 137, 
treats it as a close combination. Compare, however, Sommer, p. 171. 
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expect. On the other hand there are a few asyndetic questions 
with in imitation of which one could imagine half lines like ri 
k\alop*p Tfvrt iraid«g, ri irrctaatrt — ^ f — —. Their absence may 
fairly be regarded as accidental. 

Sommer lays stress upon the fact that monosyllables with long 
vowels occur in this position. This argument disregards two 
points: first the possibility that the position of monosyllables 
with long vowels may on account of their quantity be freer than 
that of monosyllables containing short vowels, cf. Wackernagel’s 
article and the facts cited above; secondly it so happens that the 
long vowel monosyllables belong to very different syntactical 
categories — note that n7*-, rove, rag have no such freedom — and in 
this may lie the true cause of the difference. But disregarding 
these possibilities, an examination of the passages cited will show 
that while the combinations do not fall under Sommer’s cate¬ 
gories they are in reality instances of pretty close combinations 
even for one who believes in the reality of a division between the 
various words of an utterance. Thus the examples include con¬ 
junctions which will go closely with the clause they introduce, fj 

van pop avng I 6 rra, oag m ImroyXa <f>i\r)<ra , r<p jcat *i nr aprjp, and 

especially wg wurtpU; noun and adjective ovr Sypiov; verb and 
infinitive or adverb, rXrj plpv up, Spmdov ; subject and verb 

avrrai, nvp Ipneat, Zeiig pr/caro J two adverbs pvp varara. In the Other 1 

lines the caesura is only apparent, and the close union of the 
words is brought out by attending to the true rhythm: 

ov y&p ir6 iror ’ / ipd( /Jovf IjXaoav / ovii ph> 'ircnov^ 
f/piire <T /<!>f bre rtf Spit f fjpiirev / b axtpuk 
avrUa vvv / Iva roi Sip getvtov / ip tee ov x a ^PV f• 

I have already shown how difficult it is to get a short mono¬ 
syllable into such a position, when it does occur (t 365) the 
lengthening takes place. 

So far I have been arguing that the almost universal observ¬ 
ance of Sommer’s rule in the third and fifth theses is without 
significance, because for other reasons it is almost impossible to 
break it. In the fourth thesis the situation is entirely different. 
It is perfectly easy to compose a number of lines which violate 

1 II 717 is late, cf. Robert, p. 103. If one does not resolve the contracted 
vowel, he must regard the verse as modelled after one which originally 
contained lev. 
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Wernicke'8 law, as may be readily seen from the discussion in 
the Classical Review, xi, 28 ff., 151 ff. The avoidance of such 
lines is therefore to be regarded as intentional, and its cause is to 
be found in the diaeresis which follows the fourth thesis. Only 
we must bear in mind that not every white space left in printing 
implies a diaeresis. By that term I understand only a voluntary 
interruption of the articulation made for rhythmical effect at the 
end of a foot. When thus understood its bearing upon the 
treatment of a preceding syllable is at once evident. A preced¬ 
ing syllable ending in short vowel and consonant before such a 
pause, will be under the same conditions as at the end of the 
line, and will remain short, entirely irrespective of the nature of 
the sound with which after the pause the articulation is resumed. 
As Sommer, p. 193 f. puts it: “ Gilt der Versschluss favor als 
‘ trochaeisch ’, so enthaelt auch . . . iavbv / war pis In o#d«i mit 
mangelnder Kontinuitaet einen ‘Trochaeus ’ The difference 
between our views is that Sommer recognizes * mangelnde Kon¬ 
tinuitaet ’ between all words which do not enter into certain 
close syntactical combinations, while I recognize it only in the 
case of a rhythmical pause. 

The attempts to formulate the exceptions to Wernicke's laws 
have been in reality—though unconsciously—efforts to separate 
the merely apparent diaereses from the real ones. And hence it 
is not surprising that Tyrrell found the formulation of the law so 
illogical that he refused to believe in its existence, cf. Class. Rev. 
xi, p. 28. But if the term is understood as stated above, one 
may see—the facts are collected and arranged most clearly by 
Sommer, p. 146 ft —that: 1) when there is no diaeresis two con¬ 
sonants invariably make position; 2) when there is a diaeresis 
there is no position lengthening. The only certain violation of 
the last statement is: 

E 734 = 0 385 ninXov ptv narixtvev iavbv / narpbf in' oidei 

in a late and tasteless section, for which I may refer to Sommer, 
p. 153, Robert, p. 189. Its scansion is analogous to the use of 
‘ eye-rhymes ’ in English verse. Beside this example there are a 
few lines in which we are at first sight more or less strongly 
tempted to make a diaeresis. If this was the intention of their 
authors they must be regarded in the same fashion. However it 
is more probable that the authors wished them to be recited 
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without such a pause. They are listed by Sommer along with a 
few others in which there is little or no such temptation : 

H 336 rbpfiov <P dpfl nvpifv tva i^ayay&vre f 

ixpirov in irediov irorl <P airrdv del/10/iev Hina 
nipryovg cf. 436 

K 388 h o' ’Eicrup TTpobjKt iiaoKomaoOai lnaora 

vija( lire yXafvpdg ; 1} 6* avrbv dvpdf avtjKt ; 

£ 400 TjfOi nap' eivdertf %dJjcrvov daldaXa noted, 
u 340 npurov KtpropUuf inktootv nttptflijvax. 

Read without diaeresis these lines are good, read with diaeresis 
they are defective. This shows the nature of the difficulty which 
confronted the poet. If he wished to avail himself of * position 
lengthening ’ at this point, he had to remove all temptation to 
pause here in the recitation of the verse. The consequence is 
that with the exception of these half dozen lines the instances of 
1 position lengthening ’ are confined to word groups within which 
there is no possibility of pausing. 1 

1 Sommer, p. 200 if., has shown that there Is good reason to expect in the 
fourth foot the license which the <rrixot Xayapoi show in the first. Neverthe¬ 
less examples are almost non-extant For the treatment of t/uv, iptv refer¬ 
ence to Witte, Glotta, ii. 8 ff., is sufficient, while Solmsen, KZ. xliv, 314 n. 
has shown that at most the following can be considered : A 36 ... fiXoovponif 
iore+dwro. K 293, y 382 . . . /How Ipnv evpvptrunov. A 146 . . . piavdev 
alftan prjpoi (best tradition -tojv). Hes. Op. 443 . . . ideiav aiXaii' eXaivoi. 
Even from these some deductions may be made: the most attractive emenda¬ 
tion of A 146 may after all be wrong, and fudvdtfv analogical to the other 
forms, cf. the parallels adduced from later inscriptions by Sommer, p. 3 ti f.; 
possibly also we should read ijviv and explain it as due to the analogy of #vZf, 
or say that an originally plural formula ( 3 oiif yvts evpvfirramovf had been changed 
to the singular; Rsach’s emendation of the Hesiod passage is also worthy of 
serious consideration. At all events there is no evidence sufficient to warrant 
the conclusion that a verse with a trochee in the fourth foot was ever regarded 
as a permissible variety of the hexameter. The reason for this may be found 
by attending to an element pointed out by Leaf, Iliad, ii, p. 635, the impor¬ 
tance of avoiding a false close. This explains also why a trochaic caesura in 
the fourth foot is prohibited, and must be taken into consideration in answer¬ 
ing the question propounded by Witte, Glotta, iii, p. 146. I may also suggest 
that it played some part in determining the original exclusion of the spondee 
from the fifth foot. 

George Melville Bolling. 
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III.—THE PARTICIPIAL USAGE IN CICERO’S 

EPISTLES. 


The frequency with which the participle occurs is dependent 
largely on the need of setting forth temporal relations, and in 
doing this the participle is an ever-present help. For this reason 
its proper sphere is the narrative; see Gildersleeve, A. J. P. IX 
147. Of this fact there are abundant evidences in Latin histori¬ 
ans, as can be seen by an examination of the examples collected 
by Helm. 1 But logical demonstrations, whether in prose or in 
poetical form, have little use for the participle, and some parts of 
the poem of Lucretius and the philosophical works of Cicero 
furnish good illustrations. Lyric poetry, as illustrated by the 
odes of Horace, freely represents some person or object in ac¬ 
tion, and for this reason the present participle is used more freely 
than the perfect. Let a few quotations suffice. We find in O. 
1, 22, 23 dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo,/dulce loquentem; and 
in 1, 9, suggested by * nive candidum Soracte ’, laborantes, re- 
ponens, deproeliantis, virenti, composita, latentisand dereptum ; 
as also in 3, 1, 23-31, desiderantem, cadentis, orientis, culpante 
and torrentia. But the Aeneid of Vergil is a still better example 
of participial usage, with one to every 2.7 lines; while Lucan 
‘ardens, et concitatus et sententiis clarissimus’ (Quint. 10, 1, 90) 
is nearly as free in its use. 

The epistles of Cicero represent many moods, and with some 
prominent exceptions are specimens of unelaborated prose. The 
confidence in the earlier ones gives way later to an anxious tone 
indicated by the repeated statement of what ought to be, or of 
wonder in regard to what was immediately about to be, or more 
remotely going to be. Taken as a whole the present participle 
seems to be more prominent than in historical writings, and in 
this respect the ones written to Cicero do not differ from those 
written by him. The series of epistles from Caelius, Book VIII. 
ad Fam., was written to give the news at Rome, and though the 

1 Quaestiones Syntacticae de P&rticipiorum Usu Tacitino, Velleiano, Sal 
lustiano, 139 pp. 
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standard set up at the beginning of the first, discedens .. % pere- 
grinaniibus , is not maintained, there are enough present partici¬ 
ples scattered through the episdes to show that Caelius was 
closely watching the current of events at Rome. Contrasted 
with these are some others which are noticeably unparticipial. A 
good illustration of this is the letter of Sulpicius (ad Fam. 4, 5), 
written to Cicero after the announcement of the death of Tullia. 
One section of this is narrative, and begins (sec. 4) ex Asia 
rediens, but in the presentation of the main theme there is little 
need of emphasizing temporal relations. 

Some of the episdes written by Cicero make little use of the 
present. He begins ad Fam. 4, 13 (to Figulus) quaerenti mihi 
iam diu, quid ad te potissimum scriberem, non modo certa res 
nulla, sed ne genus quidem litterarum usitatum veniebat in 
mentem. After such an introduction promising some unique 
form of presentation, we are not surprised to find the participles 
limited to a few occurrences of the perfect, just as in ad Fam. 9, 
22, where Cicero discusses libertatem dicendi. Not differing 
from these from a participial standpoint is the elaborately polite 
episde to Dolabella, ad Att. 14, 17 a ; and ad Fam. 9,14. These 
epistles are detached illustrations of the effect of a purely formal 
attitude on participial usage, which is also affected by the per¬ 
sonal feeling. And the best evidence of this are the episdes to 
Terentia, Book XIV ad Fam., and those to Tiro, Book XVI. In 
the former Cicero refers to himself 3, 3, mihi praesenti, and in 
5, 1 exeuntibus nobis, while in the episdes to Tiro, in whom 
Cicero was more interested, the present is more freely used. It 
may be asked if the usage in the epistle ad Quint. Frat. I. 1 
agrees with that in the Comment. Petit. The former is some¬ 
what more free in the use of the participle, though the latter has 
some forms of participial statement not found in the epistle. 
There is, however, a marked difference in the use of the ger. 
forms. In the episde the most noticeable statement is in 7, 21 
facilitas in audiendo, lenitas in decernendo, in satisfaciendo ac 
disputando diligentia. In the Comment, there is an asyndetic 
succession of adjectives or nouns in sections 8, 28 and 41, just as 
in 4, 19, 23, 33 and 51 there is a succession of ger. forms de¬ 
pendent on a single term, indicating a somewhat different atti¬ 
tude in regard to the collocation of the gerunds and gerundives. 

As most of the epistles are neither logical demonstrations nor 

artistic narratives, the frequency of occurrence of the participle 
12 
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is a medium between that in those two kinds of composition. 
While the general stylistic tone has great influence, there are 
some grammatical considerations bearing on the frequency. 
There is often offered a choice between the passive construction 
with the participle or the active with the relative pronoun. Com> 
pare ad Quint. Frat. I. 2, 2, 6 sed quid opus fuit eius modi lit* 
teris, quas ad ipsum misisti, with a following statement * eae lit- 
terae abs te per iocum missae ad C. Fabium The relative form 
of statement is necessary to express certain temporal relations, 
and is to be expected when a demonstrative is to be defined, as in 
ad Att. 5, 4, 2 nunc venio ad earn epistulam quam accepi a Tullio. 
Epistula data seems a stereotyped form, but on the whole we 
should expect the type quas misisti rather than a te missas . 

I. Participles. 

The participle as the equivalent of an abbreviated clause is 
freely used for some form of relative expression, temporal or 
otherwise. The perfect passive, except with ante % and the nomi* 
native of the participles of deponent verbs give antecedent ac¬ 
tion, and the present participle contemporaneous action. The 
occurrences of the ablative absolute (430), A. J. P. XXV 315, out¬ 
number the pluperfect subj. with cum (379), A. J. P. XXVIII434. 
When the construction is other than the abl. abs. the participle, 
if it refers to a known character, may be temporal; if unknown, 
relative. This may be illustrated by ad Att. 1, 10, 1 cum essem 
in Tusculano.. .. Roma puer a sorore tua missus epistulam mihi 
abs te adlatam dedit, that is 1 a boy who had been sent by your 
sister delivered a letter which had been brought from you \ But 
the noun accompanying the participle in any other case than the 
nominative is generally within the range of the knowledge of the 
recipient, and most of the participles may be translated by rela¬ 
tive clauses, as in B. 1, 16, 3 (Brutus) Antonio post interitum 
illius persuasit, ut interfecti locum occupare conaretur; Fam. 5, 
15, 3 quod enim esse poterat mihi perfugium spoliato; Fam. 13, 
14, 1 L. Tatio Strabone, equite R. in primis honesto et ornato 
utor. 

The nominative of the perfect participle of deponent verbs can 
be taken as temporal throughout, about one-third expressing 
motion, and of these profectus and secutus occur most freely. 
Nactus is used in ten of the fifty-six occurrences, as in Att. 10,12, 
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i ego enim Curionem n. omnia me consecutum putavi; and one- 
half are transitive with dependent nouns, as in Att. 5, 20, 3 eos 
cedentes . .. insecutus rein bene gessit; Att. 6, 2, 4 suis legibus 
et iudiciis usae abrovoplap adeptae revixerunt. Usus occurs with 
the ablative in Att. 7,2, 1; and Fam. 15, 4, 10; per/unctus Fam. 

11,17,1; oblitus with the genitive, Fam. 16, 12, 2; and the semi* 
deponent con/isus Fam. 12, 14, 4, and 12, 15, 2. 

The perfect passive is also temporal in a few prepositional 
combinations. Ad gives the temporal setting Fam. 16, 10, 2 
nostra ad diem dictam fient; and post more freely: Att. 4, 2, 2 
p. illas datas litteras secuta est contentio; 8,12, 2 ; 10, 4,6; Fam. 
9, 13, 1 nemo nostrum post Airanium superatum bellum ulium 
fore putaret; 9, 21, 2 dictator factus est annis p. Romam conditam 
CCCCXV et quadriennio; 15, 4, 13 p. iniuriam factam. Ante 
occurs Att 14, 5, 2 a. res prolatas; Fam. 13, 30, 1 a. civitatem 
datam. 

The ablative absolute of the present participle is used less 
freely than cum with the imperfect subjunctive, but much more 
freely than the dfam-clause. It sometimes occurs in connection 
with a ram-clause, as in Att. 5, 17, 1 hanc epistulam dictavi 
sedens in raeda, cum in castra proficiscerer; 14, 1, 2; and 14, 
2, 3 cum expectarem sedens; Fam. 4, 5, 4 (Sulpicius) ex Asia 
rediens cum ab Aegina Megaram versus navigarem, coepi re- 
giones circumcirca prospicere. The present generally expresses 
motion, most freely proficiscetts , and the principal verb is fre¬ 
quently scribere , as in Att. 4, 9, 2; 16, 1, 1 tens; and 6, 4, 3 
festinans. Notice the rhetorical setting of ad. Quint. Frat. 1, 3, 
1 quern flens flentem, prosequentem proficiscens dimiseras. 

Another illustration of clausal equivalence is furnished by 
propter with the perfect in the following passages: Fam. 1, 7, 5 
(to Lentulus) offensionem esse periculosam propter interpositam 
auctoritatem religionemque video; 7, 31, 2 (to Curius) propter 
tuas res contractas; and 13, 2, 1 (to Memmius) propter opera 
instituta multa multorum. It is interesting to note that none of 
these are in the epistles to Atticus, and this may be an indication 
of a little syntactical relaxation on the part of Cicero. Ob is not 
used by Cicero in this way, though it seems the best reading in 
a letter from Vatinius, Fam. 5, 10 a, 2 qui ob sua bona direpta, 
navis expugnatas, fratres, liberos, parentes occisos actiones ex¬ 
postulant. 
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Considered with reference to time and voice, exclusive of the 
ablatives absolute, the perfect passive outnumbers the present 
active (1077 :760), while the deponents are rare except in the 
nominative, and little use is made of the future. Such an unim¬ 
portant factor is the latter in the epistles that it will not be out of 
place to give the occurrences as an indication that the Romans 
had not yet grasped the possibilities in the use of the future. 
Att. 8, 9, 2 quid nunc ipsum de se recipienti, quid agenti, quid 
acturo? and B. 1, 17, 2 (Brutus) alterius fundamentum et radices 
habituri altiores, are the occurrences apart from those of futurus : 
Fam. 10, 10, 1 f. beneficii; 10, 33, 3 (Pollio) tumultus; A. 4, 8 a, 
2 consulum ; 5, 13, 3 iudiciorum status aut factorum aut futuro- 
rum ; 15,4 a, 1 tuas igitur expecto nec actorum solum, sed etiam 
futurorum ; Fam. 4, 3, 1 tempestatem f.; 8, 5, 2 successionem f.; 
Fam. 6, 4,1; and Att 7, 13 a, 3 de rebus futuris. In these the 
greater frequency of the genitive is perhaps without significance, 
though with the deponents the predominance of the nominative is 
due to the temporal force which does not appear in the other 
cases. In the genitive and accusative there are a few instances 
of merifus and mortuus, and for the latter a compound, Att. 
1, 14, 4 de intermortuis reliquiis. Uso is also found, Att. 9, 6, 4 
cum Pompeio qualicumque consilio uso. In the dative, in addi¬ 
tion to meritus and mortuus , we find in Att. 2, 16, 1 cenato mihi 
reddita; and Fam. 1, 9, 10 ut mihi tarn multa pro se perpesso 
atque perfuncto concederet. Neither of these participles, future 
or deponent, furnishes any evidence of differences in case usage, 
though there are some clearly marked in the use of the others. 

In the genitive the present participle has a general reference in 
a few passages: Att. 14, 16, 3 non est fidentis hoc testimonium, 
sed potius timentis; B. 1, 16, 4 ut probantis speciem habeas; 
and Fam. n, 3, 3 nulla enim minantis auctoritas apud liberos 
est. A noun is usually expressed or can be readily inferred, as 
in the half a dozen occurrences of absentis ratio , and also Att. 
7, 7, 6; and 7, 9, 3 exercitum retinentis r. In the dative the 
difference between perfect and present in frequency of occurrence 
is very marked (29 : 127). The larger part of both are connected 
with verbs, though the agent is given only by the present: Att. 
5, 21, 9 redeuntibus consumendus. And similar to this in the 
Comment. Petit. 2 descendenti meditandumst, which is repeated 
in 54. Compare with this Att. 12, 2, 2 verum si quaeris, homini 
non recta, sed voluptaria quaerenti nonne / 9 f 0 tWai ? The Corn- 
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ment. Petit, has one example which does not seem to have a 
parallel elsewhere in the epistles, sec. io vivo stanti collum gladio 
sua dextera secuerit. Of much more interest are the passages in 
which the adjective gives the qualitative relation of something to 
a person in action: facilis 6. i, 5, 3 praesentibus faciliora; 
gratus Fam. 8, 1, 1 peregrinantibus; inimicus Att. 14, 10, 4 cui 
antea bene merenti fuerit i.; necessarius Att. 3, 7, 1 nam castel- 
lum munitum habitanti mihi prodesset, transeunti non n.; B. 
1. *5> 7 exercitum habenti n.; paraius Fam. 10, 18, 4 venienti 
Bruto ... p.; periculosus Q. 1 .1,1, 4 p. administranti; prompius 
Fam. 5, 8, 2 tibi absenti nihil esse tam p. aut tarn para turn. The 
following are associated with nouns, both in letters by Brutus, 
B. 1, 11, 2 illi ita sentienti. .. auctor fui; B. i, 4 a, 2 quod male 
cogitantibus exemplo aut praesidio sit. 

The perfect appears in the accusative much oftener than the 
present, a noun already acted upon being used as object of a 
verb much more frequently than a noun in action. About one- 
fifth of the perfects occur with habere % a subject which has been 
exhaustively discussed by Thielmann, Archiv II, pp. 372-423, 
509-549. Cognitum and perspectum are most freely used in the 
epistles with habere , as in B. 1, 1, 1 Clodi animum perspectum 
habeo, cognitum, iudicatum. A few others occur two or three 
times, while forty are found once each. In some passages tenere 
is used in the same way : Att 9, 12, 3 saeptum tenet; Fam. io, 
8, 1 tenuisse suspensam; and Comment. Petit. 20 devinctos 
tenes. The opposite in meaning are instances with relinquere> 
as in Att. 11,1, 2 expeditam r.; Fam. 1,9,15 incohatam r.; Fam. 
7, 32, 1 sperabam ita notata me reliquisse genera dictorum 
meorum. 

II. The Gerund and Gerundive. 

The elaborate discussion by Snellman, De Gerundiis Ora- 
tionum Ciceronis, 231 pp., gives the facts in full for Cicero’s ora¬ 
tions where the usage in the main is like that in the epistles. In 
these as in the orations (see Snellmann, p. 218, N. 3) the sphere 
of the different cases is not entirely distinct. Of the thirty-seven 
nouns occurring with ad and the ger., thirteen are among the 
seventy with the genitive, e. g. Att. 7, 1, 4 non est locus ad ter- 
giversandum; Att. 5, 11, 5 locus delinquendi; Att. 7, 3, 4 spes 
ad resistendum ; Att. 9, 13, 6 spem fruendi; Att. 6, 2, 4 faculta- 
tern ad se aere alieno liberandas aut levandas dedi; Att. 1,5,4 
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cum et otii ad scribendum plus et facultatem dandi maiorem 
habueris. In the same way a third of the forty-three nouns with 
the ablative are also with the genitive, as in Att. n, 25, 3 diffi- 
cultatem in consilio dando; Fam. 3, 9, 4 d. navigandi; Fam. 1, 
8, 3 libertas in re publica capessenda; Fam. 9, 22, 1 1 . loquendi; 
B. 1, 4a, 2 (Brutus) modus in tribuendis honoribus; Fam. 5, 16, 
6 lugendi modum. 

The epistles furnish some instances in which Greek words 
have been woven in with the Latin, and some of these are with 
the ger.: Att. 12, 45, 2 ut ... wtiBtau vituperandi Catonis irri- 
deretur; Q. 2, 15, 4 te vero bn 66 t<nv scribendi egregiam habere 
video. In the same way with ad Att. 16,5, 4 magna ponff ad pro- 
ficiscendum in tuis litteris. The following arc used with the 
ablative: Att. 6, 9, 2 in quo, ut praecipis, nec me in expe- 
tendo cognosces, nec StvQo* in abiciendo; Att. 15, ia, 2 vereor 
ne ... vniparrutbs sis in iudicando. 

There is nothing about the gerundive (future passive participle) 
requiring special notice, for half of the occurrences are with 
curare , and the larger part of the remainder with dare (10), 
locare (5) and relinquere (5). However, some phases of the 
different cases of the ger. call for presentation. 

A. Genitive. 

Not counting the occurrences with causa t where the gerundive 
is predominant (30 : 8), the gerund is the prevailing construction 
with nouns (169: 70), though the nouns themselves are more 
nearly equal in number (51 : 31), counting as two the expression 
in Fam. 16, 24, 1 mihi prora et puppis, ut Graecorum proverbium 
est, fuit a me tui dimittendi. Most of these are abstract nouns, 
and are well illustrated by the examples given by Draeger II 825 
seqq., though his statements need some modifications. Festina• 
tio is not new for Livy, as it occurs Fam. 10, 26, 2 te adipiscendi 
magistratus ..'. praepropera f. abducet a tantis laudibus; and 
sententia is in Att. 8, 14, 1 neque novam denique iam reperiam 
scribendi ullam sententiam. ludicium, quoted from Velleius, 
occurs B. 1,2, 4 i... belli gerendi; and volufitas , Att. 2, 6, 2 
cum aliqua scribendi voluptate, for which Draeger quotes an 
example from Suetonius, as he does of felicitas from Justinus, 
though Cicero has it Att. 7, 2, 1 usi tua felicitate navigandi. 
Gloria is cited from Vergil, and diligentia from Gellius, though 
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the Comment. Petit., whoever its author and whatever its date, 
has the former 1, 2 nominis novitatem dicendi g. maxime suble- 
vabis; and the latter in connection with ratio , 3, 11 summa ratio 
ac d. petendi. 

Personal nouns are much less freely used. In addition to 
those given by Draeger II 826, there are used auctor Att 3, 9, 
1; Fam. 11, 27, 8 twice; and magisler, Fam. 9, 16, 7 occurs in 
contrast with discipulos , Hirtium ego et Dolabellam dicendi dis- 
cipulos habeo, cenandi magistros. To this list is to be added 
opifex , Fam. 7, 25, 2 is (stilus) enim est dicendi opifex, which is 
merely a variation from de Or. 1, 33, 150 (stilus) dicendi effector 
et magister. Adjectives with the genitive are not at all freely 
used and in this respect Cicero did not advance far beyond the 
beginnings of such association. Cupidus occurs a few times, Att. 
8,11 D, 7; Fam. 4,1,1; 7, 13, 1; 10,18, 1 quod homini pudenti et 
cupido satisfaciendi rei publicae... accidere solet; Att. 5, 21,5 c. 
mei videndi; and Fam. 10, 27, 1 pacis inter cives conciliandae te 
cupidum esse laetor. Siudiosus seems limited to Att. 8, 3, 3 ille 
restituendi mei quam retinendi studiosior; Fam. 7, 10, 2 studio- 
sissimus homo natandi. 

B. Dative. 

The dative is very sparingly used, scribendo adesse (Att. 4,17, 
2; 7,1,7; Fam. 12,29,2; 15,6,2; and in a sen. consult. 8,8,5 and 
6) and solvendo non esse Att. 13,10,3; Fam. 3,8,2 occurring most 
frequently. Two of the gerundives occur in quotations, Fam. 7, 
12, 2 quod ius statues * communi dtvidundo ’, and another in Fam. 
16, 17, 1 * valitudini fideliter inserviendo ’ is due to the fact that 
Tiro’s use of fideliter did not satisfy the critical taste of Cicero. 
The few others are associated with nouns, auctor Att 8, 3, 3; 
and dies Att. 1, 14, 5; and 4, 16, 5 iudicibus reiciendis dies est 
dictus\ or with verbs: Fam. 4, 7, 2 interfuisti rebus gerendis; 
and Q. 2, 4, 1 nam defendendo moroso homini satis fecimus. 

C. Accusative. 

Nearly all the accusatives are with ad , ob occurring only Att. 
1, 17, 8 ob iudicandum; and Att. 2, 1, 8 ob rem iudicandam 
pecuniam acceperit, both in expressions of judicial action. With 
nouns and adjectives the ger. indicates the fitness or adaptation 
for some specific action, and of the thirty-two adjectives so used, 
a part are found in Livy with the dative. About one-half of the 
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gerunds or gerundives, and it is generally the gerundive, express 
design, while the remainder for the most part indicate adaptation 
or incitation. With verbs of motion the ger. form gives the end 
in view, while with esse are given static relationships, as in F. 5, 
17, 5 nullo loco dero neque ad consolandum neque ad levandam 
fortunam meam. At times there is also given some realized 
action. A good illustration of this is Att. 2, 7, 2, where Cicero 
says that he had screwed his courage up to the sticking point, 
acueram me ad exagitandam hanc eius legationem. Other 
illustrations of attainment of effort are Fam. 9, 16, 1 te ad scri- 
bendum incitavit; 16, 2, 3 incendi ad repraesentandam improbi- 
tatem suam. 

D. Ablative. 

The ablative of the gerund without a preposition occurs much 
more frequently than of the gerundive (55 : 21). Nearly all of 
these are instrumental, there being but few examples in which 
the ger. indicates the sphere in which the main activity was per¬ 
formed. This sphere is usually indicated by the preposition in, 
though it is sometimes omitted, and a single illustration will 
suffice for this, Fam. 3, 10, 1 in hac provincia .... rogando 
deprecatoris, laborando propinqui, auctoritate cari hominis . . . 
gravitate imperatoris suscepturum officia atque partis. The 
sphere of the prepositional usage is a wide one, if we consider 
only the words with which the ger. is associated, for most of 
these occur but a few times each, allowing great variety in form 
of statement. This is best illustrated by in with the ger., which 
occurs sixty-eight times with forty-three nouns, fifty-one times 
with forty-two adjectives, and seventy-nine times with fifty-six 
verbs, or in reverse order one hundred and forty-one words with 
one hundred and ninety-eight occurrences of the ger. 

Next in importance to in is de , most freely with the gerundive 
(65 : 9), the main action generally referring to some object, 
rather than to an action as expressed by the gerund. Ex seems 
limited to the contrasted statement Fam. 2, 12, 3 (laus) non erat 
minor ex contemnenda quam est ex conservata provincia. Ab 
occurs a little more freely, once with an adjective Att. 1, 13, 2 
sum enim et ab observando homine perverso liber. The other 
examples are associated with verbs of disinclination or of restraint, 
and with both gerund and gerundive. Abhorrere occurs Att. 
2, 6, 1 a scribendo; 7, 13, 2 a pugnando; 14, 13, 5 a ducenda 
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uxore; F. 2, 16, 3 ab urbe relinquenda. Expressions of restraint 
are found in B. 1,15,10 ab impugnanda patria deterrerem; Fam. 
5, 17, 1 a scribendo ... retardarunt; Q. 3, 2, 2 me teneo ab accu- 
sando: Comment. Petit. 55 ab impediendo, ac laedendo repel- 
luntur. 

The gerunds and gerundives in the epistles are a varied rather 
than a prominent element, and there are a few principles to which 
Cicero adhered quite closely, and in at least one point differed 
from his correspondents. 

1. The gerundive is generally used instead of the gerund with 
an accusative. However the accusative singular is found Att. 
10, 4, 6 consilio relinquendi Italiam; and the plural Att. 4, 19, 2 
hiberna legionis eligendi optio, where he seems to have avoided 
a genitive dependent on a genitive. This limitation however 
does not apply to pronouns, for aliquid occurs Att. 7, 20, 1; 
Fam. 4, 6, 3; and 11, 28, 7 ; as also plura Fam. 8, 6, 2 non est 
iam tempus plura narrandi. With the ablative the accusative is 
used only where there is another gerund in the statement: Fam. 
10, 31, 6 manendo in provinciam an ducendo exercitum; and 

12, I 3» 3 spem saepe transitionis praebendo neque umquam non 
decedendo. 

2. There are but few occurrences of the genitive plural of the 
gerundive, and in these it is to be noted that Cicero does not 
have the succession -arum - arum , or -orum - orum . The nearest 
he comes to these is in Att. 3, 7, 3 mutandarum rerum; Fam. 15, 

13, 2 r. gerendarum; and Fam. 2, 3, 1 declarandorum munerum. 
Other third declension endings are in Att. 3, 24,1 adiungendo- 
rum consulum; Fam. 5, 4, 2 omnium servandorum; 5, 20, 1 
rationum referendarum. 

3. In the ablative the gerund without a preposition is used 
more freely than is the gerundive, but the reverse is true when a 
preposition is used, and this is most noticeable with do. 

4. Cicero regularly has the genitives mei> tui, sut, while Pollio 
has in Fam. 10, 33, 5 spatium confirmandi sese Antonio dari; 
and Brutus, Fam. 11, 2, 2 facultatem habet decipiendi nos. 

It will not be out of place to contrast briefly the usage of 
Cicero with that of Livy in the ger. sphere. The sentence 
organization is so different that a comparison in the domain of 
the strictly participial usage would not be fair to either, for fre¬ 
quency of occurrence would be the chief difference. However, 
in the use of the ger. forms Livy emphasizes certain phases which 
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Cicero does not. Less than twenty years intervened between the 
beginning of the literary activity of Livy and the close of the 
activity of Cicero when Livy was fifteen years of age. We do 
not know when he left Patavium, nor whether he had ever heard 
Cicero speak. Be this as it may he was a sincere admirer of 
Cicero, for he said, as quoted by Sen. Rhet. S. 5, 22 magnus ac 
memorabilia fuit et in cuius laudes exsequendas Cicerone lauda- 
tore opus fuerit; and the further commendation quoted by Quin¬ 
tilian 10, 1, 39 is well known ‘legendos Demosthenem atque 
Ciceronem, turn ita, ut quisque esset Demostheni et Ciceroni 
simillimus’. We may safely assume that the works of Cicero 
were the basis of the training of Livy, and that he modified the 
basis as Cicero also had done. In dealing with the ger. (see 
A. J. P. XXVII 280 seqq.) he made far more extended use of 
the dative than did Cicero; he did not restrict himself in the 
use of the accusative as object of the gerund; in the ablative the 
use of in is far less prominent than in the epistles; and in the 
genitive the use of the accusative of pronouns is noticeable. 
These are matters in which there might have been a parity of 
usage in the epistles and in the history, while the more elaborate 
setting in Livy is merely an evidence of a necessary difference in 
style. 

R. B. Steele. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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IV.—HORACE’S VIEW OF THE RELATIONS 
BETWEEN SATIRE AND COMEDY. 


The thirtieth book of Lucilius seems to have embraced five 
satires, the second of which (represented by 11. 1008-1038 in 
Marx’s edition) was addressed to some comic poet, a friend of 
the writer’s. In this satire the nature of comedy seems to have 
been discussed, one surviving verse (1029) 

sicati te, qui ea quae speciem vitae esse putamus 

presenting a view which is frequently found in ancient writers, 
viz., that comedy is an imitation of life. So, for example, comoe- 
diam esse Cicero ait imitationem vitae, speculum consuetudinis, 
imaginem veritatis (Donatus, ed. Wessner, I, p. 22), and again : 
aitque esse comoediam cotidianae vitae speculum, nec iniuria 
(ib., p. 23). 1 

In commenting on this passage, Marx, who often seeks to 
disparage Horace, in comparison with his favorite Lucilius, 
remarks: sed iam intellegitur quo auctore Horatius 1. s. (sc. 
Serm. I. 4, 45 sq.) disputationem illam de comoedia inseruerit 
illo loco parum aptam, apud Lucilium propter eius ad quern 
scripsit personam aptissimam. 

It is worth while to inquire whether Horace’s discussion of 
comedy in the course of this fourth satire is as inappropriate as 
Marx maintains. That type of comedy, which is exemplified by 
the Old Attic masters, is the theme of the very first lines,* and 
Horace correctly seizes upon its leading characteristic, viz., 
absolute freedom of speech: 

multa cum libertate notabant. 


1 Cf. the Greek passages cited by Marx. Quintilian’s characterization of 
Menander is determined by this idea: i/a omnem vitae imaginem expressit 
(Inst. 10. I, 69). 

* Eupolis atque Cratinus Aristophanesque poetae, 

Atque alii quorum comoedia prisca virorum est, 

Si quis erat dignus describi quod malus ac fur, 

Quod moechus foret aut sicarius aut alioqui 
Famosus, multa cum libertate notabant. 

Serm. I. 4. 1-5. 
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‘In Roman literature', says 1 * * Horace in substance, * Lucilius 
shows a similar boldness of utterance. His spirit is that of Old 
Attic Comedy, but his metrical forms are different, and his verse 
is uncouth. He was careless and verbose, more interested in 
the quantity than the quality of his woik ’ (6-13). 

* Similar in this last respect is Crispinus, who challenges me to 
a scribbling contest, but I decline to compete with such poetas¬ 
ters, even as I refuse to emulate the self-satisfied Fannius * by 
reading my verses in public, because this kind of writing is not 
popular. Men do not like to have their weaknesses exposed. 
“ Give such a poet a wide berth ”, they cry * (14-38). 

‘ Listen to my defence. In the first place, a man who com¬ 
poses verses as I do, verses that are really more like conversa¬ 
tion, sennoni propiora % should not be called a poet. The true 
poet has imaginative power and lofty utterance. This' is why 
the question has been raised whether comedy 4 is poetry, for 
even in its most spirited passages, as rendered on the stage 
( J>ersonaiuspater) t we are really dealing with pure conversation, 
sermo merus, such as would be suitable to similar scenes in daily 

life * (38-56). 

‘ So it is with the verses of Lucilius and my own. Take away 
the metrical element, change the word-order, and you have plain 
prose. But the question whether satire is poetry must be post- 

1 So far as it goes, this analysis is in harmony with that given by Prof. 
Hendrickson, in his article on Horace, Serm. I. 4: A Protest and a Pro¬ 
gramme, A. J. P. XXI (1900). 

•The significance of the introduction of Crispinus and Fannius is well ex¬ 
plained by Hendrickson, in dealing with this passage in another article, 
Satura as a Generic Term, Class. Phil. VI, p. 131. 

•Idcirco quidam comoedia necne poema 
Esset quaesivere, quod acer spiritus ac vis 
Nec verbis nec rebus inest, nisi quod pede certo 
Differt sermoni, sermo merus (45-48). 

4 i. e. New Comedy as seen from the reason given (46-7) and the illus¬ 
tration (48 sq.): 

* At pater ardens 

Saevit, quod meretrice nepos insanus arnica 
Filius uxorem grandi cum dote recuset, 

Ebrius et, magnum quod dedecus, ambulet ante 
Noctem cum facibus’. 

Cf. Hendrickson, A.J. P. XXI (1900) pp. 129, 130. 
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poned. At present let us consider the question of its unpopu¬ 
larity ’ (56-65). 

The mere analysis of Horace’s thought, as just given, will, I 
trust, dispose effectively of Marx’s statement that the discussion 
of comedy in this fourth satire is parum apta. Horace is insti¬ 
tuting a comparison between satire and comedy, his purpose be¬ 
ing to establish, or at least suggest, literary standards ior the 
sphere which he is cultivating. His great predecessor in genus 
hoc scribendi \ Lucilius, in whose footsteps, notwithstanding all 
his defects, Horace must needs follow, was regarded as one of 
Rome’s classics. His large body of verse was extremely familiar 
to Horace and his contemporaries, and upon this as a basis any 
new satire must necessarily have been built. 

The best taste of the Augustan age demanded for literary 
work of every sort perfection of form and style. Practically all 
fields of prose and poetry were under cultivation, but success 
waited only upon those who devoted care and toil to securing the 
best results. Originality and creative power were certainly de¬ 
manded and admired, but these won little favor with competent 
judges if not coupled with the charm of finished workmanship. 
The poet must have not merely the mens divinior , but also the 
os magna sonalurum'; the prose writer must of course have 
something worth telling, but he must also understand and apply 
with success the methods of artistic presentation. 

Now it was obvious to Horace, with his fine sense of literary 
finish, that there was at least one important field of verse where 
both earlier and contemporary writers had failed to observe high 
standards. In the interesting enumeration of poets of the day, 
which we find in Serm. I. 10, 36 sqq., Fundanius is named as a 
successful writer of light comedies; 1 * 3 Pollio has won fame in 
tragedy and Varius in the epic, a sphere in which Furius Bibacu- 
lus has failed dismally; Virgil has displayed molle atquefacetum 
in his pastorals. But in the field of satire, Varro Atacinus and 
others whom Horace does not name have been unsuccessful, our 
poet boldly claiming that he is their superior. 

But Horace is not satisfied with merely surpassing his contem¬ 
poraries. He is audacious enough to point 4 out striking defects 

1 1.65. * 11. 43-4. 

*That these were composed for reading or recitation, not for the stage, is 

to be inferred from both garrire and libellos (41); cf. Kiessling’s note. 

4 Serm. I. 4, 7—13. 
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in the great Lucilius, who, with all his genius (facelus, emunctae 
naris ), is rough in style ( durus componere versus'), careless and 
diffuse. His stream runs muddy, he chatters too freely (garru - 
Jus), and he is too lazy to take pains in his composition {piger 
scribendi ferre laborem). 

Horace's comments upon Lucilius in this fourth satire brought 
down considerable censure upon him from the critics who upheld 
the excellence of early Latin poetry, and to these therefore he 
makes reply in his tenth satire. He repeats his criticisms as to 
the crudity of Lucilius’ verse, 1 * 3 4 * the muddiness of his stream,* 
his lack of finish,' and his fatal copiousness*. He admits that 
he has great satiric power, 6 * and will even allow that, as com* 
pared with one carving out a new species of verse, quite un¬ 
touched by the Greeks, he may have some polish,* but he 
maintains 1 that had Lucilius lived in the Augustan age he would 
have filed away his roughness and learned 

** the last and greatest art, the art to blot ”. 

At the same time he acknowledges 8 his own inferiority to the 
famous inventor of satire, though 1 am inclined to think that this 
admission does not represent his real view, but is made diplo¬ 
matically to disarm his opponents. 

Satire is confessedly verse on a comparatively low plane. It 
is merely versified prose of a conversational tone, and the subject 
matter is drawn from the sphere of daily life. In these respects, 
satire resembles comedy. The latter takes its subjects from 

1 Nempe incomposito dixi pede currere versus 
Lucili. ( 11 .1-2.) 

1 At dixi iluere hunc lutulentum, saepe ferentem 
Plura quidem tollenda relinquendis. ( 11 . 50-51.) 

3 Quid vetat et nosmet Lucili scripts legentes 

Quaerere num illius. num rerum dura negarit 
Versiculos natura magis factos et euntes 
Mollius, &c. (II.56-59.) 

4 Hoc tantum contentus, amet scripsisse ducentos 
Ante cibum versus, totidem cenalus. ( 11 . 60-61.) 

* At idem quod sale multo 
Urbem defricuit charts laudatur eadem. ( 11 . 4-5-) 

*Fuerit Lucilius, inquara, 

Comis et urbanus, fuerit limatior idem . 

Quam rudis et Graecis intacti carminis auctor. ( 11 . 64-66.) 

1 11 . 68-74. ®Inventore minor. ( 1 . 48.) 
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ordinary life, 1 while its language is sermo merus (Serin. I. 4, 48). 
Horace writes sertnoni propiora (ib. 42), and calls his satires 
sermones, 4 talks * causeries ’, a term which, as we shall see, 
Lucilius had also used of his own writings long before. Horace’s 
* talks ’ are on the incidents and aspects of everyday life, and 
show a steady tendency toward the discussion of a philosophy 
of life. 

But while satire and comedy are so closely related, they are, 
of course, far from being identical, and Professor Knapp makes a 
grievous mistake when he declares * that “ to Horace comedy 
and satire were convertible terms”, and supposes that in 11. 
45-65 of this fourth satire the poet is dealing with comoedia 
throughout, the word being “ replaced by genus hoc scribendi 
(plainly * satire ’) in 65 ”. Nobody else to my knowledge has 
had the temerity to claim that Horace wrote comedy. Surely it 
is not necessary to point out that while satire may embrace many 
dramatic features *—all the more naturally if, according to the 
traditional, and still generally accepted view, Lucilian satire is 
descended from a rude dramatic type—it yet differs from comedy 
in the all important matter of dramatic form. 

As a student of literature, Horace was evidently impressed by 
the fact that notwithstanding their natural relationship to each 
other, comedy and satire were not on the same artistic footing. 
Latin comedy had reached a high degree of excellence, which 
one at least of his contemporaries (viz. Fundanius) had seem¬ 
ingly maintained. In satire, however, no high standard had yet 
been set, for nobody had improved upon Lucilius, and Lucilius, 
in Horace’s opinion, was lamentably deficient in those stylistic 
qualities which good writing, even for satire, demanded. 4 

In illustration of the vis comica % which to Horace’s interlocutor 
would seem, to be coupled with poetic spirit and diction, is cited 
a dramatic scene 4 in which an angry father storms because his 

1 

1 ex rntdio res anr«xxV(Epi«l. II. 1 , 168). 

* The Sc eptical Assault on the Roman Tradition Concerning the Dramatic 
Satura ; X. J. P. XXXIII (191a), p. 131. 

•Cf. Hopkins: Dramatic Satura in Relation to Book Satura, PAPA XXXI 
(1900), pip. L sq. 

4 Whak these qualities are, Horace tells us in his tenth satire, of which a 
good analysis is given by Hendrickson in his article Horace and Lucilius, in 
Studies ; in Honor of B. L. Gildersleeve, pp. 151 sqq. 

6 See 'k>. 184, footnote 4. 
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wayward son is madly in love with a courtesan, refuses a wife 
with a large dowry and is shameless enough to parade the streets 
at an early hour in a tipsy revel. A scene precisely like this is 
nowhere found in any of our extant plays, though the ardens 
Pater is a familiar personage in Terence, and one naturally thinks 
of Pamphilus and Glycerium in the Andria, or of Antipho, who 
in the Phormio is captivated with the penniless Phanium. More 
specific, however, is the reference in another passage, though 
again the author in view is not named. In the Ars Poetica the 
writer reminds us that each kind of poetry has its appropriate 
style, “ yet at times even Comedy raises her voice, and angry 
Chremes storms violently with swelling tones”. 1 * * Here the 
angry father is named, and the name is one which, though not 
found at all in Plautus, occurs in four plays of Terence. In 
three of these, Chremes is an old man, and the particular scene 
to which Horace refers is probably the fourth in the last act of 
the Hauton, in which Chremes assails his son Clitipho. Chremes 
in fact is for Horace the typical old man of comedy, and as such 
is named along with Davus (as in the Andria and Phormio) in the 
passage cited above,* descriptive of the approved comedies of 
Fundanius, who evidently followed the Terentian type. In 
another passage, where Horace wishes to illustrate the folly of 
lovers, who show all the fickleness of children, he significantly 
takes a scene almost word for word from the Eunuchus* of 
Terence. 

It is a familiar fact that Horace is distinctly hostile to the old 
poets generally. In the epistle to Augustus and the Ars Poetica, 
where he passes in review so many of the early writers, he 
severely censures Ennius, Plautus, Accius and others whom he 
expressly names, but nowhere does he pass an unfavorable judg¬ 
ment upon Terence. The popular verdict that Tere nce excels in 
art 4 is recorded, though Horace’s own judgment is provokingly 

1 Interdum tamen et vocem Comoedia tollit 
Iratusque Chremes tumido delitigat ore 

Ars Poet. 93 sq. 

* Viz. Serm. I. 10, 40 sq. * Serm. II. 3, 259 sqq. = Eunuchus, 46 sqq. 

4 Dicitur .... 

Vincere Caecilius gravitate, Terentius arte. 

(Epist. II. I 57 sqq.) 

In his Der Mimus, pp. 337 sqq., Reich has an interesting discussion of 
this passage in connection with the canon of Volcatius Sedigitus, who, it 
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concealed. It is, however, quite possible that even in Terence 
Horace could find traces of that rusticity, vestigia ruris, 1 which 
still lingered, as he remarks, in his own day. Under this head 
would perhaps come the metrical freedom which Terence ex¬ 
hibits in common with all the earlier poets, but which was not 
approved by the canons of art in the Augustan age. To take a 
single example, even Cicero, who in his early poetry disregards 

final s in determining syllabic quantity, in later life spoke of this 
practice as iam subrusticum .* 

At the same time it is inconceivable that Horace should have 
failed to recognize the excellences of a poet, whose purity of 
style has commended him to the most fastidious critics. If 
Cicero could eulogize Terence as 

quiddam come loquens atque omnia dnlcia dicens, 

if Caesar could compare him to the polished and graceful Men¬ 
ander, and describe him as puri sermonis amator, 1 lover of Latin 
undefiled’, while at a later day the discriminating Quintilian * 
could apply to his plays the significant epithet elegantissima, if 
to the Latin writers of mediaeval and modern times he has been 
the chief model for purity and refinement in conversational style, 
if Sainte-Beuve 4 calls him le lien enire TurbaniU romaine et 
ratticisme des Grecs , and assures us that if Virgil bad written 
comedies be would have written them as Terence did, we need 
not hesitate to believe that Horace also recognized in the work 
of Terence a remarkable achievement, being nothing less than a 
near approach to literary perfection in the field of comedy. 

Fortunately, we have positive as well as negative evidence of 
Horace’s admiration for Terence. The comic writer’s influence 
in moulding the admirable style of Horace’s sermo cotidianus 
has often been commented upon, and a comparative study of 

will be remembered, gives the first place to Caecilias, and only the sixth to 
Terence. This canon, according to Reich, is based on the approximation of 
comedy to the mime, and as the palm is given to Caecilias as mimicus 

Caecilio palmam Statio do mimico, 

so the gravitas of Horace is the ir&Bot of Varro, and means 14 energy of comic 
expression”. The fine art of Terence is the “Gegenpol der kraftvollen, 
volksm&ssig-energischen, aber nngekQnstelten Weise des Cicilius ”. 

1 Epist. II. 1,160. * Orator, 48, 161. 

* Inst. X. 1, 99, quae tamen sunt in hoe genere elegantissima . 

4 Nonveaax Lundis, Tome 5, p. 366 (ed. L^vy Freres, 1866). 

13 
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Horace and Terence will show that the later poet owes not a 
little of his success to his intimate familiarity with the plays of 
Terence . 1 

Side by side with this purity of diction and artistic refinement 
of style, exhibited by at least one master of comedy, stand in 
marked contrast the slip-shod, slovenly effusions of Rome’s 
great satirist, Lucilius. Notwithstanding the doubt about the 
date of his birth, in his literary activity Lucilius is at least a full 
generation later than Terence, though in style he is much more 
closely related to the writers of a former age, such as Plautus. 
To Horace, therefore, Lucilius must have seemed a literary 
degenerate, who had refused to uphold a high standard of excel¬ 
lence already attained. 

We naturally ask what apology, if any, Lucilius could have 
made for this apparent backsliding. For his chief defence, he 
would, I believe, have relied upon his genus scribendi, the satiric 
type. Whether or not this was the offspring of a rude ancestry, 
according to the tradition given by later Roman writers, a tradi¬ 
tion which, I am inclined to think, furnishes the most plausible 
explanation for Lucilius’ apparent fall from grace, satire cer¬ 
tainly had no higher guardian than a musa ftedesiris, and laid no 
sound claim to nobility of birth.* Satira toia nostra est, says 
Quintilian. Yet in Horace’s day it is evident that the admirers 
of Lucilian satire gave it a Greek ancestry. It was begotten, 
they said, of Old Comedy, and its salt had the true Attic flavor. 
This claim Horace meets half-way. “ Lucilius is the faithful 
disciple of the writers of the Old Comedy in this one respect, 
viz., aggressive, censorious wit but unlike those writers, he 
was no poet . 4 

This apparently harsh conclusion is one with which Lucilius 
himself might well have agreed. His satire had to do with the 

*Cf. Sellar, Roman Poets of the Republic, pp. 218 sqq.; Tcherniaef, Des 
Traces de Tdrence dans Ovide, Horace et Tite Live, Kazan, 1900. 

* The question of the origin of Roman satire is one with which we are not 
directly concerned, but the backward swing of the pendulum from the radical 
views of Leo and Hendrickson may be seen in the recent articles by Webb, 
On the Origin of Roman Satire, in Class. Phil. VII, and Knapp, The Sceptical 
Assault on the Roman Tradition Concerning the Dramatic Satura, in A. J. P. 
XXXIII (1912), pp. 125 sqq. 

* Hendrickson, A. J, P. XXI (1900), p. 125. 

4 Note poetae in 1 . 1 and the complete disavowal of poetic qualities for 
Lucilius in 11 . 57 sqq. 
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miscellaneous concerns of daily life, the food for the tittle-tattle 
of barber-shops and public fountains, as Marx expresses it, when 
commenting on the Lucilian verse: 

multis indu locis sermonibua concelebrarunt. (1. 970). 

Here we meet the significant word sermones , which Lucilius uses 
of his satires in 1. 1039: 

cuius vultu ac facie, ludo ac sermonibus nostris. 

In this latter line the word is combined with Indus , a noun by 
which the writer suggests that the products of his pen are but the 
amusement of idle hours. In performances of this sort it may 
well have seemed to Lucilius that there was no need of the limae 
labor ei mora, the careful attention to form and finish, so char¬ 
acteristic of Terence. Horace himself took a different view. He 
too writes sermones , he too amuses himself with his pen (Jiaec 
ego ludo t Serm. I. 10, 37), but he holds that even in this humble 
sphere writing is worth while only when it is well done, and 
Lucilius, he boldly claims, was too lazy to write well: 

piger scribendi ferre laborem 
scribendi recte. 

The attitude of Lucilius toward his craft may be illustrated by 
two interesting passages in Cicero: 

(a) Nec vero ut noster Lucilius, recusabo, quo minus omnes 
mea legant Utinam esset ille Persius! Scipio vero et Rutilius 
multo etiam magis; quorum ille indicium reformidans, Taren- 
tinis ait se et Consentinis et Siculis scribere (De Fin. 1. 3, 7). 

(b) Nam ut C. Lucilius, homo et doctus et perurbanus, dicere 
solebat, neque se ab indoctissimis neque a doctissimis legi velle, 
quod alteri nihil intellegerent, alteri plus fortasse quam ipse, de 
quo etiam scripsit “ Persium non euro legere ”, hie fuit enim, ut 
noramus, omnium fere nostrorum hominum doctissimus, “ Laelium 
Decumum volo ”, quern cognovimus virum bonum et non inlit- 
teratum, sed nihil ad Persium: sic ego ... (Orator 2. 6, 25). 

Thus Lucilius used to declare that he wrote for the average 
man, neither the great scholar nor the ignorant lout. His words 
were addressed to the Consentini, the Tarentines and Sicilians, 
who were unfamiliar with the refinements of the Latin tongue, 
rather than to such cultivated and learned men as Persius, Scipio 
or Rutilius. 1 It is to these liUerati that Cicero would himself 

1 Cf. Marx’s commentary on Lucilius, 592-596. 
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have appealed, and it was precisely to these that Terence did 
address himself, for it was within the select intellectual circle of 
Scipio Africanus the Younger—the same Scipio who was later to 
be the friend of Lucilius—that the poet composed his artistic 
comedies. So completely was the urbanity of his noble friends 
assimilated, that it became a matter of common gossip that the 
plays were really written, wholly or in part, by Scipio himself or 
Laelius. 1 

The defects which Horace finds in Lucilius are very similar to 
those which he discovers in Plautus. I have elsewhere* pointed 
out that the striking differences between Plautus and Terence in 
style, form and material are largely due to the presence of a large 
native element in Plautine comedy. Similarly, it might be urged 
that the excessive discursiveness and curious irregularities of 
Lucilian satire may be due to the loose character of the more 
. miscellaneous, and perhaps dramatic, satura which it supplanted. 
It might be argued that this dramatic satura belonged to rudis 
et Graecis iniacti carminis, s and that Lucilian satire, even if 
animated by the censorious spirit of Old Comedy and otherwise 
Graecis tactum, was yet in close touch with this native element. 
Certainly the character Lucilianus t as contrasted with the 
Terentian elegantia , lends considerable plausibility to the tradi¬ 
tional view that poetic satire is an outgrowth from a native inar¬ 
tistic type. 4 

1 Cf. Cic. ad Att. 7. 3, 10, Terentium, cuius fabellae propter elegantiam 
sermonis putabantur a C. Laelio scribi; Quintilian, X. I, 99, licet scripta ad 
Scipionem Africanum referantur. See too the prologue to the Adelphoe, 15. 

* In an edition of the Andria of Terence, Introd., p. zzviii. 

* Serin. I. io, 66. It seems almost necessary, when citing this much- 
debated verse, to state what interpretation is accepted for auctor. I take the 
passage to mean1' let us grant that Lucilius was more polished than would be 
the composer of a crude kind of poetry, still untouched by the Greeks \ The 
poetry of Lucilius is not rude carmen, it is not unaffected by the Greeks. 
Lucilius himself is learned in Greek literature and imports the spirit of Old 
Comedy into Latin. He is the inventor (1.48) of a new type, but he cannot be 
wholly free from Greek influence. I see no real inconsistency between this and 
the beginning of Serm. I. 4, as does Knapp in A. J. P. XXXIII (1912), p. 144. 

4 The indirect, yet possible, connection between Lucilian satire and the 
comedy of Caecilius and Plautus, through a common mimic element, is shown 
graphically by Marx in the chart at the end of Vol. I. 2 of his Der Mimus. 
It may not be amiss to recall here the commonly rejected statement of Lydus 
(De Magistratibus 1,41) about Rhinthon.de ifa/iirpotc lypatyc irp&ruc nu/up- 
diaw If ov nparof Xafibv rdf aQoppaq AovtdXios 6 'Pupaioc tipoinoi f In to tv inn- 
fufdqoc. 
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However this may be, Horace is very severe in his criticism of 
the formal side of both Lucilius and Plautus. The satirist had 
no more right to be careless than the dramatist. It is easy to 
scribble upon commonplace themes, but mere scribbling has no 
merit and admits of no justification. This is the mistake which, 
as Horace explains in his Epistle to Augustus, 1 the would-be 
writer of comedies often makes. Seeing that his subjects are 
taken from daily life, he thinks they can be bandied with ease, 
whereas they really demand more laborious care, because we are 
less likely to excuse mistakes. 

This principle is just as applicable to satire as it is to comedy, 
and so we realize once more the forcefulness of the effective 
comparison drawn in Horace’s fourth satire between the two 
literary spheres—a comparatio which, far from being parum 
apt a, is eminently significant and aptissima, 

H. Rushton Fairclough. 

1 Creditor, ex medio quia res arcessit, habere 
Sudoris minimum, sed habet comoedia tanto 
Plus oneris, quanto Teniae minus. 

(Ep. II. 1,168 sqq.) 
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V.—FIVE GREEK MUMMY-LABELS IN THE METRO¬ 
POLITAN MUSEUM, NEW YORK. 


1. Metropolitan Museum, 1235, mummy-label, wood, 10.8 X 
7.3 cm., inscribed crosswise in uncial letters, perforated at the 
top; on each side near the top is a notch. 

nX$M irmp = nXfjric ( t( 3 t*<rtp ) irmw £*( = 60 ) 

Ukrjyi = uXfjpts or nXijMor, the final t of the nominative or the 
or of the genitive being omitted. 1 This name occurs frequently 
in Le Blant 1 * who says,* “ n Xfjvit peut 6tre d€compos€ en p-ren 
(=len): celui du nom (sacr€) ”. With this compare Spiegel- 
berg Eigennamen, p. 41 Nachtrag, “ Etwa Plinius ?? ” 

In this label we have both ir&p and L, the sign for Mp. 

2. Metropolitan Museum, 10. 130. 1130, mummy-label, wood, 
11 X 6 cm., rectangular, inscribed lengthwise on both sides in 
Greek letters, one side in uncials, the other in semi-uncials, with 
corners at left end rounded, perforated at the same end. 

1. Hkv/mf Bi/<r*or Sinrrov^i^) 

2. llicvpcr Brjcrioe an 6 Nij<rov ’AiroXXtraptador (jufrpbs ) *- 

ttatp avrop (sic) aS Davrl k*' 

The name ihcvptt is found in Hall 4 * * * No. 29, with which compare 
Spiegelberg Eigennamen No. 212 nxotXtr, No. 212 a n«0\ir, No. 
2I2b IhtvAiop, No. 287 SciVKvXtr. 

B$<nr is a frequently occurring name. 8 

2 tpvpov 4 (tir), 2«pnpov6rj(e) occurs Spiegelberg Eigennamen No. 


1 For the omission compare Spiegelberg Eigennamen (= Aegyptische und 
Griechische Eigennamen ans Momienetiketten der ROmischen Kaiserzeit, 
Leipzig, 1901) No. 11 'A noXkuvi, No. 73b 0 atjoi. No. 105b KaXeaypi, No. 116 
KeXetfain, No. 330 Tat/oai. 

* Tablai £gyptiennes. Revue Archlologique, N. S. vol. xxviii (1874) and 
vol. xxix (1875), IJX17No. 9-12, 14-18, 30, 57, 84; Ub/ivic No. 13; 2 evn 7 Jj- 
vtf No. 26-28; 'ZevnTJpnof No. 35. Cf. also Spiegelberg Eigennamen No. 213 
IIXyvif, No. 213 a IIA^viOf.No. 288 levnX^vic, and page 56 the Coptic IIAHINB. 

• Vol. xxviii, p. 390. 

4 H. R. Hall, Greek Mummy-Labels in the British Museum, Proceedings of 

the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 1905, pp. 13, 48, 83,115,159. 

°H. F. Allen, Two Mummy-Labels in the Carnegie Museum, Annals of the 

Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa., vol. viii, No. 2, 1912. 
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29t 2 ewrrov 0 yr, No. 291a 2inrrov&7], No> 291a Zcnr poiBov, Krebs 1 
No. I I prjrpbs 2 «nrro v6tft t No. 27 /eyrpAr Zimov^ov. In Milne,* p. 

82, No. 9367, the name occurs as limovn^).* Stnrrov^t/ the 
Demotic T3-§rj-t-n-p3-ntr, a compound of the feminine pre¬ 
fix sen (full form tsen) and p-n«ter = the god, signifies “ the 
daughter of the gods ”, but this name “ has no general mono¬ 
theistic meaning, but marks the special local god. It was not 
till the Christian period that wpovt « received the meaning “ God ” 
in its fullest sense ”. In label No. 4 below we have the mascu¬ 
line form of the name, VtpwpovBqt = the son of the god. 

’Airo Ni jaov ’AiroXXtrapiddot, according to Wessely, 6 signifies the 
place of birth of ZtPWPovOtit. Its exact position is uncertain, 
although it is known from the labels that it was in the Panopo- 
lite Nome. 

After * pi mat* this label plainly reads avrop, which, like alt** in 
Krebs No. 21, must be considered a mistake for Ir&p.* The 
number of years lived is omitted; for the date, aS nafrl *«' (=first 
year, Payni 25), refers not to the number of years which nxvptr 1 
lived, but to the day on which he died, i. e. the twenty-fifth of 
the month Payni (the second month of summer) of the first 
year of the reigning emperor whose name was not given, either 
by mistake or because it seemed superfluous. 8 

The sign which follows a, S, stands for *V»r. It is the form 
always* used when it follows the numeral-letter. When the 
sign precedes, it takes the form L; for, in Le Blant No. 5 (Sx*), 
“ where the form S precedes the numeral, it may be the virgula 
which the ancients superposed on numbers 

‘Frit* Krebs, Griechische Mamienetiketten aus Aegypten, Zeitschrift for 
Aegyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, vol. xxxii, 1894, pp. 36 ff. 

* J. G. Milne, Greek Inscriptions. Catalogue gdnlral des antiquitds < 5 gypti- 
ennes du Musee du Caire, toI. xviii, Oxford, 1905. 

> Compare the Coptic Tshenoute, Spiegelberg Eigennamen, pp. 56 and 29. 

‘Spiegelberg Eigennamen, pp. 28 B and 41*. 

5 K. Wessely, Holzt&felchen der Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, 
Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, vol. v. 
Wien, 1892, p. 15. ** Dass an 6 in dem Sinne von “gebQrtig aus 0 gebraucht 
ist, erhellt aus dem bestSndigen Gebrauche der Papyrus and unseren Holz¬ 
t&felchen (No. 4), das UovnXiavdg QiXadetymf f bietet", 

'Other variations for eruv are Le Blant No. 5 and 29 erov, No. 55 ero, No. 
18 eryv, No. 28 fry. Cf. Spiegelberg Eigennamen, Tafel xxix. No. 94 cruv, 
beneath which is written erov. 

T Cf. Krebs No. 22. 8 Krebs, p. 41. 

'Revillout, Revue £gyptologique, vol. vii, p. 29, No. 6. 
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3. Metropolitan Museum, 10. 130. 1131, mummy-label, wood, 
13.5 X 5 cm., tapering to 4.1 cm., deeply incised in uncial letters 
lengthwise, perforated. On the other side the label is inscribed 
in Demotic letters which are almost obliterated. 1 

2tmrT]ov&7)t ZovXtor prjrpbs T affnttfuos 

2*tnrn}ov6rie is a compound of the feminine prefix sen and 
fmjovBtjt, cf. 2 tmrov6rjt above. Neither the simple n njovSqt nor its 
compound occurs in the books at hand. 

2 ovXioi occurs Spiegelberg Eigennamen, No. 319 = the Demotic 
sur. 

Ta<f>ut(us (also Tam*pis, see Spiegelberg Eigennamen, p. 49*, 
No. 342), = the (woman) of the river, or possibly the (woman) 
of the Fayum or the (woman) of Arsinoe, is found in the indices 
of the Berliner Urkunden. 

4. Metropolitan Museum, 10. 130. 1132, mummy-label, wood, 
15 X 5.2 cm., inscribed lengthwise, one side in uncial Greek 
letters, the other in Demotic,* corners rounded, perforated. 

'i'tvnpovBrjs K oWovdov prjrpbe ZanfrtvffptaiitTOf anb Tiopnarj 

fr«mr»ov6rit is found in Krebs No. 79 and" Spiegelberg Eigen¬ 
namen No. 436. It is the masculine form of itvnpovBrjt of label 
No. 2 described above and = the Demotic psen-p-n“t e r =the 
son of the god (— the Coptic Shenoute). 

Ko \\0v60v (k oWov&rjs) is found in Krebs No. 2, 56, 74 KoXXotfov, 
No. 13 KoWoCdrjs, Le Blant No. 83, Milne No. 9392, p. 89, Spiegel¬ 
berg Eigennamen No. 120,121a, Spiegelberg Demot. Ins.,* No. 
9392, p. 84. It is for the Demotic K3lud. In Revillout No. 14 
and Spiegelberg Eigennamen No. 121 the nominative appears as 

* Dr. Wilhelm Spiegelberg of Strassburg writes. The Demotic inscription 
" ist zum grOssten Teil unleserlich. GlQcklicherweise ist aber hinter'dem 
Herrn von Abydos’ in Zeile drei von den Eigennamen noch erhalten 

tt 

* T-«chen-p-nute. Sohn des Solis’. Danach ist der griechische Text sicher 
so zn lesen, lenrvoCfyc SoiAwf pijrpbt Tajt&/uo{. Damit erhalten Sie gut be- 
kannte aegyptische Namen ”. SevrrrTjoWqc seems, however, to be the reading 
of the incised Greek letters of the label, probably by mistake in cutting. 

* Dr. Spiegelberg has translated the Demotic as follows: 

Seine Seele wird dem Osiris-Sokaris, dem grossen Gotte, 

dem Herrn von Abydos, folgen, P-schen-p-nute, Sohn des Klludj, 

Seine Mutter (heisst) T-schen-p-schen-te*mesjo. 

* Spiegelberg Demot. Ins. = Wilhelm Spiegelberg, Die Demotischen In- 
schriften. Catalogue g^n<£ral des antiquitls Igypticnnes du Musle du Caire 
vol. xvi. 
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KoXXovdor. 1 * * Spiegelberg Eigennamen No. 122, 122 a, KoXASflir, 
Ko\\*0ioe give the feminine form of the same name, and No. 432 
frtPKoWuOis gives the feminine form compounded with the mascu¬ 
line prefix = Psen-Kllaud. 

l€ryfrfw6fiurtS>Tot is a double compound of the feminine prefix, 
the masculine prefix and the frequently occurring name Gp*<n*s 
(of which we have the variants T/u><ru»r, MijtnAs), the name of a 
goddess of birth. The form v6p*<nmt occurs Spiegelberg 
Eigennamen No. 431, and the form *trrp«*t*s No. 431 a, p. 63*. 

’Arrd Bofirraq. In the labels the full form for this is avl 

Bopnaf) to? HaponoX.tiTov rdpov (cf. above label No. 2, aw6 Ni jaov 
’AnoWivapiddos'). Bofinaij was probably identical with Sohag, but the 
meaning of the name is unexplained by the Demotic equivalent.* 

5. Metropolitan Museum, 11. 155. 5, mummy-label, cloth, 
attached to the foot of a mummy-case of brown cloth, 17.5 X 7 
cm., notched at the four corners, inscribed lengthwise in raised 
gold letters. The mummy is assigned to “ about 100 A. D. Meir ”. 

’ Aprtfiidmpa *ApwoKpa am pot (awMavt) twjn>x tl 

Artemidora (daughter of) Harpokras (died) untimely. (She 
lived) 27 years. Farewell. 

’a prtfu&wpa is found Revillout* No. 21 = the Demotic Ta-tu- 
Artumi, the gift of Artemis. 4 * The masculine form of the name, 
’Aprtpidmpoc, also occurs. 6 The simple 0 Aprtpue and the compound 
♦«*dpr«/uf are found together in Krebs No. 8, Vipaprtpts ’a prlfurot, 

Apwoxpa act pot (ant dan).* 'ApKoapa is gen. of Apiroxpat (Spiegel¬ 
berg, No. 22) — “ Horus the child ”, a “ short form from 'Apiro- 
Kpartft **. Since the necessary books are not at hand references 
for fopot cannot be given, but Professor Fox, of Princeton, writes, 
“ I have looked through LeBlant, Reich, Hall, Hess, Krebs, 
Schmidt and others, but find no parallels in labels. The word 
occurs, however, in the Egyptian Magic Papyri of the third and 
fourth cent. A. D.” 

H. F. Allen. 

Washington and JzrrasoN College. 

1 Cf. also Spiegelberg Eigennamen, p. 40, the Coptic E 0 A 0 V 60 C, and a 
Ptolemaic KaXobmx for Klud. 

* Spiegelberg Eigennamen, p. 66*, No. 488. 

* Revue Igyptologiqae, vol. vii, p. 35. 

4 Cf. Spiegelberg Eigennamen, p. 5* = (Te)-te-artami = whom Artemis has 

given. 6 Spiegelberg Eigennamen, No. 30. 

'Reading suggested by Professor D. M. Robinson of Johns Hopkins 
University. 
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VI.—REPETITION IN THE ARGONAUTICA OF 

APOLLONIUS. 


A conspicuous feature of Homeric style is the repetition of 
verses. Not only are passages repeated, but certain stock lines 
and couplets. The amount of repetition in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey has been carefully measured by C. E. Schmidt in his 
Parallel-Homer oder Index aller homerischen Iterati in lexi- 
kalischer Anordnung (Gdttingen, 1885). He finds (p. VIII) 
that 1804 verses occur together 4730 times and that if slight 
variations are neglected there are 2118 verses which occur 5612 
times. Should all recurring verses and recurring parts of verses 
be removed from the poems, the number of verses would be 
reduced by 16,000, more than the bulk of the Iliad, leaving 12,000, 
i. e., approximately the whole of the Odyssey. Comp. A. J. P. 
VI 399. 

Since the Homeric poems exercised a great influence upon 
subsequent Greek epic, the question has naturally been asked 
whether in the epic of Apollonius and Quintus there is much 
repetition. A general answer in the negative has been made in 
the case of both poets (Wellauer, Apollonius II. 380; Paschal 
A Study of Quintus of Smyrna, p. 36). 

In this paper an attempt is made to measure the extent ot 
repetition in Apollonius and then to make comparisons with 
Homer. An examination of the Argonautica reveals surpris¬ 
ingly few repeated verses, and shows that in half of these the 
repetition was deliberate, whereas in the case of the others the 
wide separation of the verses may mean that the repetition was 
unobserved by the poet. 

The cases of conscious repetition may first be considered. In 
I. 703 ss. Hypsipyle gives Iphinoe a message for the Argonauts; 
in vv. 712 ss. the message is delivered. The coincident passages 
are as follows: 

705 typa ti oi ifjpoio lirof Ov/irjpe f Moirw 

not d’airrovf yaiiK ft kcu ioreof, al k' kdiXuoiv, 

KikXeo (fapoaXivc iwifkuvtfiev evfitvtovraq. 

714 . ivtowy 

. 

niiiXerai avr'ina vvv imfiaivkftev ev/ieviovrac. 
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In III. 409 ss. Aeetes speaks to Jason, but the report of the 
speech by Jason contains only one verse which is repeated. 

409 6016 fun ireilov t 6 'Aptpav au^ivtpmnai 

Tobpu xaXn6no6e, ardpart f’kdya fvotduvre f. 

495 fff 6k 6io irediov rd ' Apipav apftvtpeadai 
. fvaiduvraq. 

The content of other verses in the speech of Aeetes is re¬ 
stated in different words and phrases. A third case of the same 
kind occurs in Jason’s report of the words of the fjpfaaai in IV. 
1347 ss. Here v. 1358 is an exact repetition of 1323: 

jpyooai, AifHnK Tiptjopoi r/6k diryarpt f, 

of which the first three words also appear in v. 1309. V. 1354, 
except for the pronoun, reproduces v. 1328. These three are all 
that occur in related speeches. In other passages Apollonius 
has avoided repetition. Thus vv. 1313-4 of Bk. IV.: 

al 6 i axeSdv A iaovidao 

torav, IXov 6’anb je/xrl k apfaroc f/pipa nbrlov. 

are differently given in vv. 1350-1: 

larav inrip tcefaXijf p&W inioxe66v av <T tKaTinpav 
ntnTov ipvaa&ptvai xoixfy X e P^ 

Vv. 1325-7 of Bk. IV. are differently given in vv. 1355-6. 
Again in Bk. I. 804 ss. Hypsipyle tells Jason of the conduct of 
the Leranian men, repeating the substance of w. 610 ss.: 

801—a airrrfcn ffantlpova \rjl6a tuApaif 

6tip i* iyov. 

804 61) yap Kovpidiac pkv aniarvyov, in 6k peTAdpuv, 

$ party eifavref, antaatiovro ywainac 
airrap TjjtASeooi iopucrfjrau; naputvov, 
axHhot. 

6(1 6i) yap Kovpidlaf pkv amprfjvavro ywalKOf 

avipeg ixOt/pavre( } kx° p Tjji&dtoaiv 

rprixvv lpov t fif airrol aylveov hvTtnlprfiev 
OpTfixlyv 6yovrre(. 

Another illustration of the same tendency is to be found in 
IV. 1106 ss. and 1118 ss. 

II18 napdevuafv pkv iovaav iov norl 6 £>para narpdf 
luditotiVy Titerpov 6 k aw avtpi nopaaivovaav 
oiiKtrt Kovpidh 7c ptv anorpij^eiv <^iT, 6 rryro^. 

1106 napdevudyv pkv iovaav lip and narpl nopiaaat 
MHmr Titerpav 6i aitv avtpi nopoaivovaav 
oi piv iov n6oto( vooftoaopai' 
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The repeated verses noted above, since they occur close to¬ 
gether in related passages are cases of deliberate repetition. It 
is interesting to see that the instances of what is probably un¬ 
conscious repetition of whole verses are extremely few. The 
best example is to be found in I. 526-7 and IV. 582-3: 

(66pv) t 6 fr'ava fitaaijv 
oreipav 'Adqvaitj Auiuviios rjppoac ftfyov. 

Examples of verses partly coincident are: 

II. 1154 et it naX obvopa Affiev iiridbeic Aeiar/o&ai 

HI. 354 ei 6e koX afjvopa irjdev iiridvtif ytvtfjv re 
I. 463 A laovii/f, riva rijvAt pera fpeol prjriv iXleoeu ;; 

IV. 355 AioovtAti, rlva riptit awaprivaadt pevoivijv 

III. 404 A6ou toi xpbociov iyetv itpos 

IV. 87 4 ‘ it 44 ryA “ 

A very good example is I. 249 and 885: 

249 tbxipcvat vioroto rtXos dvfitfiif bir&ooai. 

885 evxifitvai patdpeooiv aiHjpova vAarov bwdooai . 

Frequently in Homer, speeches are introduced by the same 
verse. Schmidt, op. cit., p. viii, notes 51 occurrences of the 
verse: 

kcu fuv (p+eac) <puvfoa( .... irpoorfiia. (Suv). 

Similarly stock verses are used to indicate the close of a 
speech. V. Schmidt, s. vv. <£><• t<\>a6\ &r <£dro, etc. Apollonius has 
avoided apparently with intention such verses, for there is only 
one such verse repeated, I. 1103 = III. 145: 

of QAto, rip <P aairaorbv tiros ykvcr' eiaalovri. 

This is a noteworthy departure from Homeric precedent. 

There are, however, some introductory verses which differ 
only slightly from one another : 

II. 885 tAv 6 ’ airr * Aleovof vide aprjxavtw irpootcirrev 
I. 1336 ** 44 “ “ iirtfpaitus 44 

II. 1134 ** “ “ “ 44 kpkttvtv. 

I. 294 /uifaxlois cnitooiv napr/yoptuv irpoatuircv. 

II. 621 “ “ Trapap^^itjv “ 

IV. 394 “ 44 imoiieioas 44 

IV. 1317 “ 44 arv^i/uvov 44 — ov 

I. 717 of ip' k$t)’ ndvTtoot S' haici/ios ffviavt pvdof. 

II. Il68 44 44 44 44 44 iirippddos 44 fdjn(. 

In addition to the certain cases of repetition above noted there 
are two more which are under the suspicion of some editors. 
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II. 381 = II. 1017: 

fifoowac mi d* avro'i iirinrvfioi kvdcv laatv. 

Brunck and Wellauer have rejected it, the latter remarking that 
Apollonius refrains entirely from such repetitions. 

II. 1186 = IV. 348: 

the jut* afvetifv Belov 1r6X.1v ’Qpxofievoto. 

a verse uniformly rejected from Bk. IV by the editors. 

The meagre collection of verses repeated without the least 
change, excluding the two under suspicion, amounts to three. 
With the verses in which a slight change is necessary, the 
total may be brought up to seven. The Homeric poems which 
together are a little over four and one half times as long as 
the Argonautica have 1804 verses which together occur 4730 
times. So obvious a characteristic of Homeric style as repeti- 
tion could not have passed unobserved under the eye of Apollo¬ 
nius, and the certain conclusion is that in the day of the artificial 
epic, it had come to be regarded as monotonous. The older 
epic poet was ready to tell again in the same verses what the 
reader or hearer already knew, the later imitator if he told such 
a second time told it in different words. There is an evident 
striving after *omi\ia which would not tolerate the frequent 
recurrence of 

<P Tjptylvtta fdvq fadoddmvXoc ’H&f. 

G. W. Elderkin. 

Princxton Univmsity. 
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VII.—FOUR VERSES OF THE PHOENISSAE (845-848). 


Almost fifty emendations have been proposed, and the inter- 
pretations are even more numerous; but I am inclined to think 
that the text is sound, barring a single o which has supplanted an 
a, and that the correct explanation has not yet been offered. The 
whole difficulty revolves round the beginning of verses 846 and 
847. What does t^oppivtu n6ba and airqn) novs re mean ? Before 
we can answer this question satisfactorily we must visualize the 
scene and make one small correction in the text. 

Teiresias, led by his daughter, has just entered. Bidding her 
conduct him carefully, he turns to Menoeceus and asks how 
much farther he must go before he arrives at his destination, for 
he is almost exhausted and can proceed only with great diffi¬ 
culty. We have sufficient data here, I think, for a restoration 
and explanation of Creon’s words: 

ddpoer niXaf ydp, T eipeeia, jDuoun ooif 

% 

k£opfdoai( dv nSdcr Xafiov <T avrov, rtuvov 
of rraa’ airfjvt) iroOf re irpcoflbrov jtXei 
XCipbf dvpalaf dvapkveiv nov^la/iara. 

The seer has reached the desired goal («£) and can bring his 
weary foot to its anchorage near his friends. The force of the 
preposition is similar to that in e’^pet (Soph. Ai. 7), which the 

scholiast explains by els reXos J£dy«. Cp. O. C. 98 etfjyay els rod’ 
SK<ros. The mistake in our manuscripts is due not solely to incor¬ 
rectness of division ( e£oppurats ar becoming -<ra* trap, then ~<rai crop, 
since Creon is addressing the seer, and <ro?s follows); but simi¬ 
larity of sound is partly responsible for the corruption, as, for 
example, “ only a tall stoic could ” might become “ only a Tol¬ 
stoi could ”. The metaphor in e£opploats h* nrid* is continued in 
nav airrjvT) nous rt, and all ambiguity is avoided by the employ¬ 
ment of Kov<f>l<rpara at the end of the sentence; for the poet 
has reference to nXetrats dmjpatnt (Fr. adesp. 142)1 palap anrjprjw (Med. 
1123), Patou 3 j(t}fia (I. T. 410), pavriXop d^para (Aesch. Prom. 468), 
not to a 4 mule car', as those who consider the text sound gen¬ 
erally interpret. When a ship comes to its anchorage, it is wont 
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to be lightened of its cargo («oi nfnaBtiaiw **£>*, Polyb. 20.5.11, 
rf raxypavrovm xov^taomr, Thuc. 6.34) > and when the foot of 
Teiresias conies to its mooring, the burden, that is, the body, 
must be partly sustained (lightened) by the aid of another’s 
hand ( armovQiaBiiv dip at, Hipp. 1392), for he is too weak to bear 
the weight himself, cannot walk Kotyoit wo<ri (Pind. O. 13.164). 
Hence Creon says to the soothsayer’s guide: kovQius x*p* (Soph. 
Ant. 43), (iruov^t^ (Ai. 1411)1 np 6 o\afk KoixfHoas (Tr. IO25), or \afiov 
6 ' avrov ... Kov<f>lapaTa. The girl had been walking wapoidt, lead¬ 
ing him by the hand; now she must help to hold him up, for he 
cannot stand «<f> iavrov. The seer is out of breath (nvtvp 53 pour or, 
851), is on the verge of collapse (<rv\X«£a* adivot, 850), and his 
frail body requires the support of his daughter’s arm. But his 
foot is now, so to speak, in the roadstead by his friends, like a 
ship that has had a long voyage, laboring hard in rough seas, 
and it can now rest in the harbor in peace. Cf. Theogn. 1273 f. 
«k di &vi\\Sop | a y ipttpfuaBtjp. Similarly Teiresias is i* r<$ \iprfwi 

wiXat 0tXoicn. 

If the remark of the scholiast is true (an-l ro£ i£*ppt<rat, to 5 arrl 
row 5 ), the reading of L, which is adopted by Liddell and Scott, 
is to be preferred. But this, while it does not affect the sense 
materially, does not seem so natural; and the testimony of all 
the other manuscripts is in favor of the short vowel. 

J. E. Harry. 

Univusity or Cincinnati. 
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VIII.—SOME FINNO-TURKISH PARALLELS. 


In Simonyi’s excellent work on the Hungarian language, half 
a page 1 is taken up with Finnic words that are said to lack 
Turkish cognates. At the beginning of the list we find '‘die 
Zahlwdrter ”. It ought to be pointed out that the Finnic and 
Turkish numerals are not so entirely unlike as to make a connec¬ 
tion impossible. 

The original Finnic stem of i is not easy to make out from the 
widely differing forms given by Szinnyei *; but a good represen¬ 
tative seems to be Lappish okta. In most of the related tongues 
the k is weakened or lost, as in Ostiak it. Thus it is plain that 
okt - might easily develop into *vet- or *vit-, with initial v as in 
one of the Mordwin forms. In Turkish, i is bir. Interchange 
of r with / or d is too common in Finnish, as well as various 
other European languages,* to need any discussion. 

Hungarian has often changed k to h; but this is not found 
before a front vowel: kit (2) and ktlsz (20) are directly related to 
Finnish kahU (2). As every k becomes a fricative in Germanic, 
it is clear that such a development could have occurred in a dialect 
related to Hungarian. If we assume the variant *hei- t combined 
with a k> suffix, we come fairly close to Turkish eki - and 
Treated as a Latin stem, *hetk- would make in the Romanic lan¬ 
guages *ek-. I do not undertake to theorize about the meaning 
of the k - suffix here assumed; it seems sufficient to mention the 
fact that 1 is formed with k- suffixes in several Finnic languages. 
It is noteworthy that Finnic 1 and 2 are very similar; possibly 
2 comes from *okokt - (1 +1). If this is so, the t is presumably a 
demonstrative, like our ih in both. 

The best Finnic representative of 3 is apparently Mordwin 
kolmo , though the r of Hungarian hdrom may be more primitive 
than /. In Cheremis there is no visible trace of / or r, while 
Votiak 3 ends in n (palatalized n) representing nm < Im. In 

1 Die Ungarische Sprache, 43, Strassburg, 1907. 

* Finnisch-ugrische Sprachwissenschaft, 107, Leipzig, 1910. 

* Jespersen, Fonetik, 444, Kobenhavn, 1899. 
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Turkish / is sometimes lost before a consonant: Osmanli getir- 
(bring) corresponds to dialectal geltir -, the causative of gel- 
(come). We may therefore assume that *hol- < *holm - could be 
further reduced to *ho - or *hu- before a consonant-suffix. Turk¬ 
ish 3 is iit$ ; it has dialectal variants beginning with u. The u 
may be due to a former front vowel of the suffix; compare the 
regressive harmony in Turkish sen (thou), gen. senin, dat. sana, 
acc. sent, abl. senden, loc. sende. 

In native Osmanli words, initial nasals are extremely rare, but 
they probably existed in former times: bin- (ride) and bin (jooo) 
correspond to dialectal min - and min. We may therefore sup¬ 
pose that dort or tort (4) once began with n. It is interesting to 
note that the Tungtis forms of 4 have initial n as well as initial 
d} All of the Finnic words for 4 begin with n or n, the Finnish 
form being nelj'd. 

Turkish bei (5) is nearly the same as Finnish viisi (5). The 
Finnic root seems to be *wet-, whence by contraction Hungarian 
ot. 

Mordwin koto is an excellent representative of Finnic 6, the 
radical vowel becoming closer in Finnish kuusi and opener in 
Hungarian hat. This last is remarkably similar to Turkish alia 
(6), in which «> is a close velar vowel often transcribed with t or 
y in European books. The Finnic root was perhaps *okwet - 

(*+ 5 )* 

In Finnic 7 is, like 100 and 1000, of Aryan origin; 8 and 9 are 
subtractive, based on various words meaning 10. Turkish on 
(10) may well be the same word as the suffixes of Hungarian 
otven (50) and hatvan (66). For the loss of v or w, compare 
Osmanli ol~ (be) beside dialectal bol- . Another Finnic 10-suffix 
is Permic -ma>s, nearly the same as that of Turkish altm»l (60). 

Simonyi’s list has at least three other words that deserve no* 
tice: Hungarian SI- (live), fit- (fear), vildgos (bright). Why 
can they not be related to the Turkish verbs ir- (exist), belinle - 
(fear) based on the noun belin, and balak- (shine) ? 

Edwin H. Tuttle. 

1 Stmonyi, Ung. Spr., 19. 
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XAPITEZ Friedrich Leo zum Sechzigsten Geburtstag dargebracht. 

Berlin, Weidmann’sche Buchhandlung, 1911. 490 pp. and 

8 plates. x6 marks. 

The criticism — and the epitaph—of the average honorary 
volume is fairly summed up in laudandus tamen in partibus, as 
Quintilian said of Ovid’s poetry, ’good in parts’, as the bashful 
curate said of his boiled egg. But this handsome collection of 
twenty-one studies by former students of Professor Leo, prefaced 
by a graceful dedication in Greek elegiacs, is not average in any 
sense. The studies all command attention, and in their range 
and variety reflect the versatility of the brilliant scholar for whom 
they were undertaken. The limitations of a single review—and 
of a single reviewer—naturally preclude an adequate discussion 
of all the material presented. I must, therefore, content myself 
with an occasional comment while surveying the work rapidly 
as a whole. 

Hermann Schultz’s article, Die Georgica in Vergils Stilent- 
wicklung (pp. 359-370), deserves more than the passing mention 
I am giving it here, especially as I am not altogether in sym¬ 
pathy with this type of investigation. Kurt Stavenhagen (8-44) 
works out at length the development of Plato in his theory of 
Ideas. Textual criticism and interpretation of Menander are well 
represented by W. Vollgraff’s Menandrea (55-75) and K. F. W. 
Schmidt’s article (45-54) on the ncpuc«pop«Vi), lines 81-104. 
H. SjOgren (279-296) takes up some of the many difficulties in 
the text of Cicero’s letters to Atticus, and T. Bogel (297-321) 
discusses the second and third books of the De Legibus from the 
point of view of their composition and style. Hans Wegehaupt 
(146—169) gives the text of Plutarch’s n Artpo* Zbap tj nip xpi}<n/u»rc- 
pop, accompanied by a complete apparatus criticus and a descrip¬ 
tion of the thirty-five manuscripts. Kurt Hubert (170-187) 
makes a careful examination of the 2 vpno<riaKa npo/ 9 Xqpara, and 
finds that this work is purely a literary fiction, although an air of 
reality is imparted by making some of the interlocutors actual 
persons, etc. This, in fact, is quite in harmony with the con¬ 
ventions of the antique dialogue. H. Hobein (188-219), editor 
of the recent Teubner text of Maximus Tyrius, considers the ob¬ 
ject and significance of the first dissertation. G. Jachmann (249- 
278) takes up the question of contaminatio in the Poenulus of 
Plautus and examines the composition of the play in detail. 
W. Capelle (220-248) passes in review the references of Olympio- 
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doros to ‘Alexander ’—a matter more or less confused by Ideler 
— and concludes that the author of our extant commentary on 
the Meteorologica of Aristotle was Alexander Aphrodisiensis. 
H. Jacobson (407-452) has a long article on the formation of 
nominal stems in Latin and Indo-European. G. Pasquali (113- 
122) explains and justifies the prooemium of Aratos. W. Cronert 
(123-145) devotes his attention to Lobon. His article is a very 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the troublesome activity 
of that Tzetzes of the Alexandrian age. Archaeology and epi¬ 
graphy are represented by Erich Ziebarth (395-406), Der Eid 
vom Kloster Lorch, P. Jacobsthal (452-465), Zur Kunst- 
geschichte der griechischen Inschriften, and Leo Weber (466- 
490), Zur Miinzpragung der phrygischen Hierapolis. 

Some years ago Professor Leo himself examined the question 
whether there was such a thing as subjective elegy in the Alexan¬ 
drian period and made a strong plea for the affirmative. Since 
then the matter has not been allowed to rest for any length of time. 
Jacoby’s counterblast for the negative has not been neglected— 
especially, by his opponents. Undoubtedly he is at his best in 
this particular discussion, and it would be unfair to minimize the 
fact that he has done a real service. Nevertheless, I cannot 
escape the conviction that even here his lucubrations have done 
quite as much to obscure and agitate as to clarify and settle. 
The fault lies largely with his own methods as an investigator 
and reasoner. The occasionally reckless way, for example, in 
which he mingles argument with mere assertion, his habit of 
arguing and then assuming, makes the reader chary of accepting 
any statement, any conclusion the validity of which is derived 
from sound logical deduction. What Wheeler (cf. Class. Phil., 
6, 56f.) has to say — a sane conservative scholar as well as a thor¬ 
ough and conscientious investigator—is much more to the point 
and much more convincing. Of course, the question is ultimately 
a matter of probabilities, not of definite ascertainable facts. But, 
so far as they go, the probabilities are largely in favour of 
Professor Leo. This is clearly indicated by Max Pohlenz in an 
excellent article (76-112) which he entitles, Die Hellenistische 
Poesie und Philosophie. 

He sketches first of all the sweeping changes which came to 
Greek life and thought with the Alexandrian age, more espe¬ 
cially, as regards the functions, the importance, and the relative 
position of philosophy and poetry. The great Ionian philos¬ 
ophers had been scholars and investigators, and their chief 
concern had been ra <j>v<nna t * Natural Philosophy ’, as it used to 
be called in the old college catalogues. Contemporary poetry 
concerned itself with the problems and results of human ex¬ 
perience, and this sphere always remained especially character¬ 
istic of poetry. Those days and those men had passed away, 
and philosophy was largely concerned with other matters and 
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followed different methods. But even long afterwards, in the 
Graeco-Roman period, when philosophy and poetry have so 
many topics in common, it is always philosophy, not poetry, 
that was the original borrower. This distinction between the 
two departments was never forgotten. Pohlenz makes this point 
tolerably clear, and, as we shall see, it has an important bearing 
upon a later phase of his investigation. In the Alexandrian 
period philosophy had not only changed in scope but in relative 
position. For the average man it was far less important than it 
had once been. The age was cultivated, over-cultivated, if you 
please. At any rate, the time had come, as sooner or later it 
always does come, when men had begun to stagger under the 
burden of their own accumulated devices. The situation then 
as now brings with it the realization that wealth and power and 
fame, the conventional prizes of human endeavour, are not worth 
the price that is exacted for them. After all, the problem of life 
is happiness and peace, and for the solution of that problem the 
Alexandrian age turned from philosophy to poetry. The ideal 
life of the irrevocable past, the Golden Age, was a poetic theme 
as old as Hesiod; the best and most obvious substitute for it in 
contemporary existence was the ideal simple life far from the 
madding crowd. And contemporary poets began more and more 
to mould and elaborate the poetical tradition of this and similar 
themes. We may be sure that the Thalysia of Theokritos was 
not the first poem in which the ideal life was treated from the 
subjective point of view. We cannot prove it definitely, but the 
chances are, as Pohlenz tries to show, that the type of elegy 
represented by Tibullus was already in existence. Mimnermos, 
to cite a single instance within the elegy itself, was subjective to 
the point of polemic. Certainly, too, Hermesianax speaks to 
Leontion quite as did Theognis to Kyrnos. Thanks to Peri¬ 
patetic influence Kallimachos was deliberately objective, but the 
influence of Kallimachos, large as it is, is not large enough to 
cover the entire Alexandrian age. It is true, too, that our few 
surviving references to Hellenistic elegy point to the objective 
types, but this cannot be made to prove anything more than that 
the later authors to whom we owe these references generally had 
practical reasons for choosing this sphere — such as noting a 
particular version of some story, or the like. 

True, the Thalysia of Theokritos contains only the subjective- 
idyllic. The erotic is lacking. But Mimnermos was the father 
of the erotic elegy, and next to the idyllic the most character¬ 
istic motive of Alexandrian literature is the erotic. It is use¬ 
less to insist that the subjective-erotic of Mimnermos passed 
into the erotic epigram. At best, this is a mere assertion. And 
what becomes of it if we agree with Reitzenstein, as undoubt¬ 
edly we must, that even in the Alexandrian period there was no 
hard and fast line between elegy and the epigram in distichs. 
Even the idyllic cannot be categorically denied to Mimnermos 
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Thanks to his social position and his consequent attitude 
towards life he stands apart from all the earlier elegiac poets 
and has much in common with the average literary man of the 
Alexandrian age. Indeed, the fleeting glimpse of his life and 
the themes of his poetry which we get from three distichs of 
Hermesianax (Athen. 597 f.): 

Mtfivtpfios di t6» ijSvv 5 f evpero noX?Jbv dvarAdf 
1)X0V nai paXaKcw nvevp’ ano nevraplrpov, 
kcucto ph> Navvovf • noh<? d’ ini noXMiu Xurip 
Kt][tdde\{ Ktiimvq el%e avv 'E gaphy, 
f) <P ijxdeetf 1 *E ppdfiiov rbv aid fiapvv i)ii QepcnArrv 
ixPpbv fiiofymg oV avinepypev injj. 

A sore heart taught Mimnermos the haunting, sweet refrain, 

The sigh, of soft pentameters—the echo of his pain! 

At revels with Hexamyes he breathed in mournful mood 
His burning love for Nanno, so often vainly wooed. 

Again, he fixed his rivals—Hermobios hated worse 
Than Pherekles was hated—with bitter shafts of verse— 

is curiously suggestive of Propertius as well as of Catullus. 

The chances are then, as we already see, that Hellenistic 
poetry, which felt itself quite the equal of philosophy, found a 
form fitted for the direct expression of its subjective feelings and 
views of life. 

Much the same story is told if we work backward from the 
Roman elegy. We have been assured, for instance, that such 
characteristic topics of the Roman elegy as the idyllic simple 
life, the complaint of luxury and extravagance, the horror of 
war, navigation, and similar short cuts to an untimely death, all 
come directly or indirectly from the diatribes of the philoso¬ 
phers. Obviously this statement has no cogency unless it can be 
proved that the discussion of these topics began with the philos¬ 
ophers. This cannot be proved. On the contrary, if Pohlenz 
is correct, this material, as we have already seen, originated with 
the poets, and wherever philosophy and poetry deal with the 
same topics the ultimate debtor is always philosophy, not 
poetry. 

The main lines of Pohlenz* discussion in this section of his 
investigation appear to have been inspired by the well-known 
article in which Jacoby assists at the birth of the first elegy of 
Tibullus and describes the entire process—a matter upon which 
it is sufficiently obvious that neither he nor any other man ex¬ 
cept the poet himself and during his own lifetime has ever been 
a competent authority. 

It will be remembered that, according to Jacoby, one of the 
models of this elegy was the second Epode of Horace. Now, of 

*The passage is corrupt, although the general sense is sufficiently clear. 
Wilamowitz suggests ijptSe 6\ 
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course, no one would dream of denying that Tibullus must have 
known the second Epode of Horace; for the sake of argument 
we might even grant that the first elegy of Tibullus indicates 
that he knew it. But neither has any bearing necessarily on 
Jacoby’s statement that the one served as a model for the other. 
As the question now stands Jacoby’s statement is of no value 
unless he can show, first of all, that Tibullus never wrote an 
elegy unless he had a definite model before him. Jacoby assumes 
this, but the assumption receives no support from any evidence 
now at our command. Indeed, of all the Roman poets, no one 
gives so little indication of the use of specific models now exist* 
ing as does Tibullus. Granting, however, for the sake of argu¬ 
ment that Jacoby has proved this assumption, he must then 
prove that the model in this particular case was the second Epode 
of Horace. This cannot be done unless it can be shown with 
reasonable certainty that, so far as Tibullus was concerned, the 
second Epode was the only available poem dealing subjectively 
with the idyllic simple life. Now, this is certainly not the case. 
The Thalysia of Theokritos is proof to the contrary. More 
than that, the Thalysia also shows that we cannot dodge the issue 
• by making the conveniently indefinite Gallus responsible for the 
development of this topic in poetry. And Horace himself really 
tells the same story. The second Epode, with its sudden sur¬ 
prise at the end, would have been a failure unless the subject 
with which it deals had been a well-worn theme to contemporary 
readers as well as to ourselves. In short, the second Epode is 
in reality a parody. As such, it presupposes not only a familiar 
but a serious theme. Now, the theme, as Heinze remarks, is 
distinctly elegiac. The poem itself, except for the end, might 
have been an elegy. It is the end that explains and, one might 
say, necessitates the iambic form. In other words, the second 
Epode of Horace not only presupposes serious poems on the 
same theme, but poems, certainly elegiac in tone and manner, 
presumably, therefore, elegiac in form. If so, it is fair to suspect 
that the erotic element was not absent. The fact that Theokritos 
did not use the distich for his Thalysia and that the erotic motive 
does not appear in it is no proof that the type of elegy repre¬ 
sented by Tibullus and among surviving authors by Tibullus 
alone, was not already in existence. The same proof, for in¬ 
stance, applied to the ’HXaftdn? would show that the epigram with 
presents was post-Theocritean. But Maass has shown that this 
was not the case. 

The plea of Pohlenz for Philitas as the inventor of the Tibul- 
lian type of elegy is not so successful. He does point out, 
however, that all our testimony, as far as it goes, is to the effect 
that both by temperament and career Philitas had a decided 
bias for the psychological and subjective. Of course, the Bittis 
would have settled all this protracted dispute at once. But 
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there are no fragments of this work. In fact, practically all that 
we know of it is to be gathered from two distichs of Hermesianax 
(Athen. 598 f.) which I subjoin here for the convenience of the 
reader: 

oloda ii not rdv aotddv, bv Evpvirikov iroktijrai 
Kyo < ^(iAxfiov &t/kov turd nXardvip 
B irriia poXird^ovra Oofjv, irepl irdvra QiXtrav 
Nfpara k al iraaav rpvdptvov 

It will be seen that the poet here is unusually unsatisfactory, 
even for him. Nor is the situation satisfactorily explained by 
Pohlenz. He thinks that the bronze set up by the Coans repre¬ 
sented the poet singing to ‘the nimble’ Bittis under a plane 
tree, and that the group, so to speak, was suggested by a famous 
passage in the book itself. I am not so sure that this is justified 
by the text of Hermesianax. On the other hand, this interpre¬ 
tation of Pohlenz does not altogether deserve such cavalier 
criticism as that which is accorded it by Wilamowitz in his 
* Mimnermos und Properz’. However that may be, Bittis was 
the beloved of the poet: we see this from Hermesianax himself 
and more clearly still from Ovid, Tristia, 1, 6, 1: 

Nec tantam Cl&rio Lyde dilecta poetae, 
nec tantam Coo Bittis amata suo est, 
pectoribus quantum tu nostris, uxor, inhaeres, 
digna minus misero, non meliore viro— 

from which Pohlenz suspects that Bittis was the wife of Philitas. 
And what Hermesianax has to say of the Lyde of Antimachos 
(41-46) as compared with what he says here of Philitas is enough 
to show that the Bittis was not an intnifitutv. The girl was still 
alive when her lover sang to her or about her. It is also to be 
observed that Philitas occupies a place apart from either Mim¬ 
nermos or Antimachos in the catalogue of Hermesianax. This 
indicates, according to Pohlenz, that Philitas was accounted the 
inventor of a specific type of elegy. If so, the process of exclu¬ 
sion might be invoked to strengthen our suspicion that that type 
was the one with which we are concerned. 

However that may be, the only really logical position with 
regard to this question, it seems to me, is the one which Pohlenz 
has taken. The question ultimately, as was noted above, is one 
of probabilities, not of ascertainable facts. The statement, there¬ 
fore, that there was no such thing as the Tibullian type of elegy 
in the Alexandrian age is unwarranted by the premises. A 
categorical statement cannot be derived from probabilities. What 
Pohlenz has shown—and here he is quite within his rights—is 
that, all things considered, it is most unlikely that in the Hellen¬ 
istic period of all others, there was no such thing as a subjective 
elegy of the idyllic-erotic type, no elegy, so to speak, in which 
love in a cottage was described by one of the prospective tenants. 
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One of the most interesting articles in our volume is R. 
Burger’s Beitrage zur Elegantia Tibulls (371-394)* His thesis 
is, in brief, that Tibullus was literally a Caesar in verse, in other 
words, that he belonged as did Caesar to the Analogists, a school 
which as early even as the beginning of the Augustan age was 
already passing out of fashion. Plessis had already had an ink* 
ling of the truth in a general way. In his Histoire de la Po6sie 
Latine (see A. J. P. XXX 447) he observes that Tibullus in taste 
if not in fact belonged to the Attic type. 

Burger undoubtedly proves his thesis, but here as elsewhere, 
his deductions are not always warranted. The result is that his 
examples are sometimes more convincing than the conclusions 
he draws from them or than the purposes to which he applies 
them. For the present, however, I omit any discussion ol these 
and similar matters, as BUrger himself states that only a portion 
of his investigation is presented. 

At the same time, inasmuch as Biirger himself makes no 
reference to it, I may remark in passing that his discussion is an 
interesting commentary on one of Jacoby’s recent pronounce¬ 
ments, the substance of which is that Tibullus was not a success 
as an amatory poet and that the reason was because he was 
incapable of strong feeling. What constitutes a successful 
amatory poet ? And is it true that Tibullus was not a successful 
amatory poet ? And even if we grant that he was not a suc¬ 
cessful amatory poet what shall we say of the alleged rea¬ 
son— except that it really rests ultimately on the naive 
assumption that poets express all that they feel and that 
strength of feeling is measured only by superlatives. Shall 
we make no allowance for Tibullus’ possible reserve as a 
gentleman and a man of the world, not to mention the fact 
that the first and most important article of his literary creed is 
the reserve and simplicity of the classical faj&ip of yap? Such 
criticism forces one to suspect that its author still has much to 
learn in the field of literary art. The suspicion is strengthened 
when we find that he terms Quintilian one of thoserhetors whom 
‘ jede Fahigkeit mangclt iiber die Komposition eines Kunstwerks 
zu urteilen, weil ihr eigenes Schaffen sich ganz auf die Aus- 
gestaltung der Einzelheiten erstrickt (Rhein. Mus. 65,79—cp. 86, 

* das Urteil an sich und fur uns nicht kompetenter antiker 
Kritiker’). Rothstein holds the same view (Einleit. Prop., 
p. xlvii) and, doubtless, there are some others. But this is no 
help to Jacoby — and no harm to Quintilian. 

Kurt Miinschner (322-358) subjects Cicero’s Orator, 140 ff., 
the famous passage in which the great master of Latin prose 
rhythm undertakes to set forth the principles of his art, to a 
rigid cross-examination. His purpose is to exhibit the author’s 
scheme of composition and arrangement but, more especially, to 
discover his sources and to trace and tabulate the influence of 
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each. His results are summarized on pp. 356-358 of his article. 
If they were presented pictorially they would make the Orator, 
140 if. look like a sample-page of Professor Haupt’s Polychrome 
Bible. If MUnschner is correct—and presumably he is correct 
in the main—this account of prose rhythm is a thing of shreds 
and patches, a Joseph’s coat of many colours, here and there 
interspersed with homespun. The lessons of personal experi¬ 
ence and the more or less contradictory statements of various 
Greek theorists, in some cases of opposing schools, are jumbled 
together in such a way as to indicate that the compiler never 
went far enough with his task to harmonize his colours and to 
produce a logical and intelligible whole. 

Here Miinschner rests his case. But the secondary results ot 
such an investigation are often as interesting as the purpose for 
which it was originally undertaken. Quite incidentally, for 
example, this inquiry throws another illuminating sidelight upon 
Cicero’s methods as a scholar. We knew he was hasty and not 
altogether thorough, but for anyone, above all for investigators, 
for those who know by experience the true inwardness of such a 
piece of patchwork, Miinschner’s results are a revelation. 

Of course, a great artist is not necessarily a great teacher nor 
even a tolerable teacher, and, in any case, nothing is so difficult 
to teach others as that which for the teacher himself has become 
a second nature. It is beyond question, however, that Cicero 
was, in reality, quite capable of giving a definite idea of his art, 
and it is equally certain that the best method for him to adopt 
would have been to confine himself strictly to the one great¬ 
est living authority on the subject. But it is characteristic 
of him—and, to a certain extent, of his times—that he should 
choose instead to indite an account which, to take a hint from 
old Coryat, is strongly suggestive of ‘Crudities hastily gobled 
up in five days travells ’ in the 'literature* of prose rhythm as 
taught in the leading Greek universities. We see now more 
plainly than ever why it was that Cicero himself was never quite 
clear with regard to his own theory. This was one of the by¬ 
products of Zielinski’s great investigation ten years ago (see 
A. J. P. XXV 453-463), and, thanks to Miinschner, we are now 
more than ever convinced that the secret of Cicero’s prose 
rhythm must be learned, if learned at all, from Cicero’s practice, 
not from Cicero’s theory. 

Our volume opens (1-7) with a short but sympathetic and con¬ 
vincing study by Ewald Bruhn. His theme is the contradictory 
reports of Xenophon and Plato regarding the character of Menon. 
According to Xenophon he was a besotted fool, if not actually a 
knave and a traitor. According to Plato he was merely a young 
man with considerable vanity—natural enough, in view of his 
good looks, position and popularity—a vivid mind, an enthusiasm 
for the new rhetoric which sometimes led him to argue just for the 
pleasure of it, and an impatience of more or less pompous conven- 
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tionalities which occasionally spurred him on to express views 
not to be taken seriously. In short, he was one of those persons 
who for various reasons like to stand on their heads, so to speak, 
and insist that the rest of the world is wrong side up. All which 
did him no harm so far as Socrates was concerned—a humorous 
and a sympathetic soul, as well as a wonderful judge of men. 
But Xenophon—and unfortunately for Menon Xenophon was 
often standing by at the time—was not a sympathetic soul. He 
was a conventional soul and, therefore, easily shocked, especially 
when he desired it—and in this particular case it is not improb¬ 
able that he did desire it. At any rate, it is worthy of note that 
he admired Klearchos almost as extravagantly as Klearchos de¬ 
tested Menon. Then, too, the * Attic Bee ’—like the plain honey 
bee, and bees in general—had no keen sense of humour. And, 
thanks to our pedagogical traditions, the 'Attic Bee ’ has been 
buzzing in our ears ever since Menon was paradoxical for the 
sake of remaining in the lime-light. 

Of course, all this has been hard on the poor fellow and we 
sympathize with him. But his fate ought to warn us never to be 
anything but absolutely literal and truthful in public. At that 
very moment some one may be lurking among our auditors who 
is preparing a book with us in it, a book for the use of school 
children two thousand years hence. As one of Menon’s own 
distant connections has said, ‘You never can tell!’ 

Kirby Flower Smith. 


The Oxford English Dictionary: See—Senatory (Volume VIII). 
By Henry Bradley. Th—Thyzle (Volume IX). By 
Sir James A. H. Murray. Sleep—Sniggle (Volume IX). 
By W. A. Craigib. Senatory—Several (Volume VIII). 
By Henry Bradley. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 
1912. 

The past year has seen published four more quarterly Parts of 
the Oxford Dictionary, containing volumes VIII and IX, as 
above. The Part issued on January 2, 1912, begins with the 
noun See, seat, chiefly used of a bishop’s See, which fills a 
column and a half. This is followed by the common verb See, 
OE. s/on ( seah , sdwon and sagon, ge-sewen ), which, with its 
phraseological combinations, fills over fifteen columns, with exam¬ 
ples from Beowulf on. ‘ Three distinct Indogermanic roots of the 
form *segu are commonly recognized.’ The form used in gam¬ 
ing, as in poker, is duly registered; see quotations dated 1885, 
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H. Jones in Encycl. Brit. XIX, s. v. poker, for literal use, and 
1890 Sat. Rev. and Spectator for metaphorical use. Seed and its 
compounds follow with nearly twelve columns, not omitting the 
adjective seedy, and the obsolete secge , surf, of obscure origin, 
though perhaps identical with OE. secg as in g&rs^cg, ocean. 
Some other common words in this Part, to which reference may 
be made, are seek, seem, both personal and impersonal, seely, 
seemly, seer, see-saw , as in whist, with example from Hoyle 
(1746), seethe, seidlitz, seize, selah (Hebrew), supposed to be a 
musical or liturgical direction of some kind, perhaps indicating 
pause or rest, which is as near as we can get to a definition, 
selcoutk, seld and seldom, which carry us back to the oldest 
English. The phrase seldom or ever is explained as by confu¬ 
sion of ‘ seldom if ever ’ and * seldom or never *; seldseen, select, 
selenic, and other terms connected with the moon; self, on 
which we have the note, * In Goth, and Scandinavian the pri¬ 
mary sense ( = L. ipse') is the only one that exists, and which, 
with its compounds, fills over fifty colums; sell and its phrases, 
semantic, and semasiology, both dealing with the meaning of 
words, and sematology', a long article treats semi-, which, with its 
compounds and derivatives, covers thirty columns: a few com¬ 
pounds of semper -, with senate and its derivatives, close this 
interesting and valuable Part, which, though but a single sec¬ 
tion, will well repay perusal. The Part for April 1, 1912, 
Th—Thyzle, is of importance for its treatment of the two 
spirants )> and 8. The former was very frequent, * being the 
regular etymological representative of Indo-Eur. t initially or 
after the stressed vowel ’, the latter being 4 a later development 
(c. 700 in English) from the breath sound between vowels or 
voiced consonants, as in the parallel v and z from f and s ’, seen 
in the demonstratives and in the pronouns of the second person 
singular, the only words in English with initial 8 ’. In the same 
group of words in the cognate Teutonic languages \ has passed 
through 8 into d, seen also in English thatch, think, thing, thick, 
thunder, three. Compare in the Ormulum the change of initial 
to t by assimilation to a preceding dental (/. d. 5.). In the Runic 
alphabet (the so-called futhorc, or Scand. a. b. c.), * the breath 
spirant had to itself a symbol or J> (called thorn ); but in the 
earliest known OE. writings in the Roman alphabet this was 
represented by th, the voiced spirant being often represented by 
d (8) (sometimes by th) \ The whole initial article on Th de¬ 
serves careful study by the interested reader. The Greek de¬ 
rivatives from Oakapos, BdXauaa, 6 aX\ 6 t, etc., and the Hebrew from 
tammUz belong early in this Part; also those from 6 d»arot and its 
compounds. The article on Than deserves notice and especially 
the construction of the objective instead of the nominative with a 
personal or relative pronoun, on which the editor remarks, 

4 This is app. the invariable construction in the case of than 
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whom, which is universally accepted instead of than who. With 
the personal pronouns it is now considered incorrect 

The phrases under thank{s) deserve notice, especially To can, 
con, cun {great, little) thank{s) ; so the noun and verb tharf, thar, 
Ohs. exc. Sc. dial., belonging to the class of preterite presents, 
in which the present tense is an original preterite (cf. can, dow, 
dare, etc.)- That fills over thirteen columns. At that is char¬ 
acterized as orig. U. S., colloq. or slang, with Bartlett given as 
authority, and tne comment, ‘ Prob. extended from dear at that, 
cheap at that {price) ’, although more examples are given from 
British than American authorities. 1 The fills over eleven col¬ 
umns from Beowulf on, the last column treating the = “OE. p/, 
originally locative or instrumental case of the demonstrative and 
relative pronoun se, s/o, poet. ‘ In OE. interchanging with pj; 
see Thy, adv.’ (column 2, p. 401) ”, 

An instructive article is the one on the personal pronoun thee, 
objective of thou [cf. A. J. P. IV 285] and the corresponding 
verb, also the one on the verb thee, OE: pSon, to grow, and so to 
thrive, prosper, as in the asseveration ‘ so mote I the', originally 
nasalized, but after the loss of the nasal assimilated to the first 
ablaut series, i — ai — i — i ; cf. Beowulf 8, weorS- myndum pah ; 
it was archaic in the 16th century. Theft, from OE. peof^S, is an 
instance of dissimilation. The articles on their, theirs, with the 
midland and southern dialectic theim, analogous to oum, yourn, 
hisn, hem, deserve attention; so them from the Ormulum pe%m 
on; themselves appeared c. 1500 and became the standard form 
c. 1540. Then, than, with their collateral forms, and thenne, 
then, are found from 900 on, and the Corpus glossary, c. 725, has 
the form panan, seen in Beowulf as panon. The compounds and 
derivatives from deor are many, but theodolite is marked * origin 
unknown*. Theodicy is well known from Leibnitz (1710), but 
add an American work with similar title by the late Albert Tay¬ 
lor Bledsoe. Theology is divided into dogmatic, natural, and 
pastoral, and an example from Hallam, 1837, Eng. Lit., gives 
Peter Lombard as ' the founder of systematic theology in the 
twelfth century*. An example of the use of the word from 
Gower (1390) defines it as ‘ metaphysics *, and is followed by a 
note on OtdKoyia, wherein we are told that 'in the 12th c. (1121-40) 
Abelard applied the term to a philosophical treatment of the 
doctrines of the Christian religion *. We find Theophilantkropy 
applied to the deistic system of thetheophilanthropists,' adopted 
in France as a substitute for Roman Catholicism. It died out c. 
1801-2 ’. There and its compounds fill over fifteen columns. 
The compounds of 6 *puos add many more words to our vocabu¬ 
lary, and 6 ti*avp 6 t and its derivatives continue our indebtedness 
to the Greek language, which is increased somewhat by the 

1 Comp. A. J. P. XVIII 129, and add: William Morris, Stories of the Kings 
of Norway. Beibl. zur Anglia, Sept., 1902. B. L. G. 
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derivatives from Ofo with its compounds. These and later those 
are instructive articles on the demonstrative pronouns and well 
deserving of careful study, but would take more time and space 
than can be spared for their consideration; so with the personal 
pronoun they. Thill may be considered obsolete by some, but 
it is still heard in America. 

Think , from 0 'E..pync(e)an, ptlhte, ge-pilht, marked * Obs. exc. 
in me thinks ’, and Think, from penc(e)an, pohte, gepdht, are each 
treated fully, the first in two columns and the second in seven, 
showing that the latter is much more common in English; it is 
recognized as a substantive, and is marked dial, or colloq. Thir 
is dem. pron. and adj., tho’ marked Sc. and north, dial. The 
editor says that * the earliest evidence is that of Cursor Mundiand 
the northern works of 1300-1350, in which pas and pd appear as 
plural of that, and thir (in various spellings) is the established 
plural of this, = southern this, midland thise, those ’. (See note 
at end of the article.) 

The demonstrative pronoun and adjective This, plural These, 
fills five columns, including the adverb this, the instrumental case 
of the demonstrative pronoun. Tho, the demonstrative pronoun 
and adjective, once so common, is now obsolete. As early as 
1300 it began to be supplanted in the north by pds, and later in 
the south by pds, which finally took its place in standard English 
as those, q. v. Including the adv. (conj.) marked * Obs. exc. 
dial*, it fills over two columns. 

Thon, dem. pron. and a., dial., is explained as 'app. a com¬ 
paratively recent alteration of yon, the initial consonant being 
assimilated to this and that \ and a note adds * used in Scotland, 
Ulster and the four northern English counties. Written exam¬ 
ples not found before 1800; app. not in Ramsay nor in Burns'. 
The attempted introduction a few years ago of Thon as a pro¬ 
noun of neutral gender, to avoid the repetition of he and she, is 
not noticed, showing that it did not last long enough to get into 
the Dictionary, for certainly it would have been taken into this 
omnium gatherum of possible forms. 

It should not be omitted that under This (p. 322, col. 3 admit., 
first example), we have of date ?670, Beweastle Column in OE. 
Texts, 124, pis si^becn pun sellon, the oldest example, 130 years 
before Beowulf, which is dated 800. Reference may be made 
here to Professor Cook's very recent monograph on ‘ The Date 
of the Ruthwell and Beweastle Crosses’, Yale University Press, 
1912, beautifully illustrated with many photographs. The article 
Thorough and its compounds thou, though, thought, thrall, 
thrash, thresh, thread and its compounds, threap, threat , three 
and its compounds, Bpijrot, threnody, with the first example from 
the Phoenix and Turtle, so-called Shakespeare, throat, thrill, 
throne , throng, through and its compounds, throw and its many 
combinations, thrush, thrust, thumb, with its excrescent b after 
m, found as early as c 1290, thunder and its compounds—all in- 
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teresting and instructive. The earliest example given of Thyes¬ 
teem is from Paradise Lost. Of thyself we have the note that 
from 13th c. pi, py, thy, poss. adj., took the place of the pers. 
prpn. thee, self being treated as a sb. 

The double section dated July 1, 1912, contains the words 
Sleep—Sniggle, many of which, beginning with SI- and Sm-, are 
apparently of Flemish, Dutch, or Low German origin, and some 
of those beginning with SI- and Sn- are of Scandinavian origin ; 
Old French and Greek have contributed a few, and Scotch 
Gaelic has supplied Slogan. * To sleep like a top * is first found 
in Congreve’s Old Bachelor (1693), and it alternates with 'like 
the dead ’ in Byron’s Don Tuan. Slogan, spelt slogome , etc., is 
found in Douglas’s Aeneid, but it was used by the Scottish 
Highlanders, or by the native Irish, with a personal surname or 
place-name. J. R. Randall supplies 'and sing thy dauntless 
slogan song, Maryland ’. Passing over many words, we find 
Slough (slau), as in Bunyan’s ‘ Slough of Despond ’, and Slough 
(slof), the cast-off skin of a snake, etc. Under slow we have 
Tindale’s slow-bellies, followed in A. V., but for which the 
Rheims version has ' slothful bellies ’ and the R. V. * idle glut¬ 
tons ’. ' Rebuke them sharply, saith St Paul of those Sow¬ 
belly Cretians ’. The spelling sluice is late (18th c.) from scluse, 
sleuss, Latin exclusa. Slum, slums, orig. a room, is Obs. in 
that sense; then a street, alley, court, as now, and as verb to 
' slum ’ or * scamp ’ work, then to frequent slums, or to visit 
them for charitable purposes, the common modern use, so fre¬ 
quent in to go {a.)slumming. Sling-shot and slung-shot are both 
marked ' U. S.’, but I do not doubt that the weapon may be found 
* across the water ’. Slump, while marked ' chiefly dial, and U. 
S.’, has its examples, when used of stocks, values, etc., from 
British newspapers. Smack, in one sense, is marked * U. S.’, 
and defined as ' a fishing vessel having a well in which fish may 
be kept alive \ but certainly an older example than 1891 might 
have been found. It has been in familiar American use for 
many decades. Small fills a dozen columns, and small-arms has 
examples from 1710. Small-clothes is defined 'breeches’ and 
ante-dates 1800. Smart, in the sense of considerable, is marked 
' chiefly dial, and U. S.\ and in that of clever ‘chiefly U. S.* 
Smear-case 1 is marked ‘ U. S.’ and traced to German and Dutch 
origin, although it is also defined * otherwise called cottage- 
cheese for which curds is a common equivalent. 

The Part issued October 1, 1912, Senatory — Several, contains 
some very important words, most of which are of Latin etymol¬ 
ogy, directly or through French, and some of which are ulti¬ 
mately of Greek origin. It contains also words from Italian, 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish and the Indian languages, the most 
common of which is Sepoy. A large proportion of the words 

1 It is cited in Webster’s Dictionary of 1828.—B. L. G. 
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is remarkable for the diversity of their sources, as, for example, 

* the derivatives of the Latin sentire (which occupy fifteen 
pages ’). Many have undergone changes of meaning which 

* are of no little significance for the history of thought ’, and others 

* are in various ways instructive \ Biblical Hebrew supplies 
seraph , seraphim , and Obs. seraphin. (See note on these words.) 
Seraphins and Seraphims once existed as plurals, but are now 
rare. Send and its combinations fill ten columns. Send-off is 
marked ' Originally U. S.’, and the first example is from Mark 
Twain’s Roughing It, dated 1872, although the example given 
is from 1900. * One of the boys has passed in his checks, and 
we want to give him a good send-off’. 1 Senior is defined in school 
and college use: * In U. S. a student in his fourth year ’. The 
Dictionary is evidently much indebted to U. S. for additions to 
its vocabulary. Sennight supplies examples from the Elene 
(c. 1000) on to Holland’s Pliny, 1601. Sensation supplies many 
terms, and here, too, * U. S.’ appears in‘ a sensational journal or 
journalist ’. Sense fills eight columns, and as a verb = under* 
stand, comprehend, grasp,* take in ’; it is marked * chiefly U. S. 
and dial .’; its derivatives are many. The four books (or the 
book) of the sentences is the term applied to Peter Lombard’s 
‘compilation of the opinions of the fathers on questions of Chris¬ 
tian doctrine’, q. v. Senvy , the mustard-plant, tho’ now marked 

* Obs.’, was in use, in its various forms, from 13th to 18th cent., 
and carries us back to Greek <ripam, ‘pop. L. sinapatium .’ 

The fabulous story of the origin of the term Septuagint is dis¬ 
missed, as might have been expected. 

Seraph is explained as a back-formation from the plural 
Seraphim , Seraphin (on the analogy of cherubim , in, and 
cherub'). (Perh. first used by Milton.) * See Seraphim* 

Sergeant, serjeant, fill five columns, and, with derivatives, seven 
all together. ‘ Down to the 17th c. the forms were used indis¬ 
criminately '. Now serjeant is applied to the legal profession, 
and sergeant in other senses. The ordinary military title is 
that of the non-commissioned officer next above the corporal, 
but see the article for the term sergeant-major. 

The verb serve fills fifteen columns, and the noun service 
eleven, but' the article on the verb set is the longest in the Dic¬ 
tionary, this verb having a greater variety of senses and idio¬ 
matic applications than any other word in the language ’; it fills 
over sixty columns. 

The dog, setter, as the name of a special breed, has three va¬ 
rieties, English, Irish and Gordon setters. ‘ The name was for¬ 
merly applied to a kind of spaniel ’. The quotation from Darwin’s 
Origin of Species (1859) says: ‘Some authorities are convinced 
that the setter is directly derived from the spaniel\ 

1 Send-off U given as an equivalent of envoi in Fank. B. L. G. 
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I may quote, in conclusion, certain combinations of the word 
seven , occasionally found, and sometimes requiring explanation. 
First, the seven bishops , i. e., Archbishop Sancroft and Bishops 
Ken, Lake, Lloyd, Trelawney, Turner and White, who, in 1688, 
protested against the Declaration of Indulgence of James II; 
seven champions , i. e., the national saints of England, Scotland, 
Wales, Ireland, France, Spain and Italy, viz: George, Andrew, 
David, Patrick, Denys, James and Anthony; seven sisters , i. e., 
the Pleiades, or seven stars ; seven sleepers, seven youths of 
Ephesus said to have hidden in a cave during the Decian perse¬ 
cution and to have slept there for several hundred years, on 
which we have a quotation from Milton (1641): ‘ The seven 
sleepers, that slept.... three hundred seaventy and two years ’; 
seven stars , defined as a. The Pleiades; b. ? The planets; c. The 
Great Bear; and under seven sisters, seven cannon, resembling 
each other in size and make, cast by Robert Borthwick and used 
at the battle of Flodden. 

James M. Garnett. 
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Hermes XLIV. 

Fascicle i. 

Der griechische und lateinische Dictys. M. Ihm publishes 
the Greek fragment of Dictys (Tebt. Pap. 1907, No. 268) and, on 
opposite pages, the IV century Latin paraphrase of Septimius 
(ed. Meister), with variants from cod. Aesinus. He adds a full 
commentary on the Greek text with parallel passages from 
Malalas, Cedrenus, John of Antioch, etc. There is no reason 
to believe that the fragment contains an abbreviated text. 
Septimius is nearer the Greek original than the Sisyphus narra¬ 
tive of Malalas, but the latter nearer than the other Byzantine 
writers. There is little in the fragment to aid in clearing up the 
correspondences with the Heroicus of Philostratus or the Nov. 
Hist, of Ptolem. Chennus (cf. A. J. P. XXIX 329 f.). 

Das zweite Buch der Tusculanen (cf. A. J. P. XXIX 487). 
M. Pohlenz analyzes Tusc. II, revealing Cic. additions (espe¬ 
cially 1-28, in part from de Fin. II) and his loose treatment of 
the argument of his source. This was a product of the Middle 
Stoa, which explains the attacks on the earlier Stoa. Some of 
the doctrines point to Panaetius, viz.: the psychological dualism 
§47 (cf. de Off. I 101) and the use of alienus in reference to 
pain § 35. Panaetius seems to have been the first to discuss 
the subject of pain in his letter to Tubero (cf. de Fin. IV 23), and 
was identified as a source of Tusc. II by Zietzschmann (de Tusc. 
disput. fontibus Diss. Halle 1868), who, however, obscured his 
results by taking de Fin. II also to be dependent on Panaetius. 
P. shows the correspondences in the argument of Tusc. II with 
the outline of Panaetius’ letter ( 1 . c.). The latter has also been 
recognized as a source of Gellius XII 5, 7 ff., where he is quoted, 
and the significant term alienatus occurs § 8. P. shows the 
agreement with Tusc. II and especially calls attention to the 
groaning of the philosopher (§ 55-57). 

Zu den Inschriften des Bundes der Magneten. Ad. Wilhelm 
discusses and emends some recent publications of Thessalian 
inscriptions, especially 11 . 77-94 of IG IX 2, 1109, where Kern’s 
restoration (Insc. Thessal. 1109): «l [d« m is unlikely, as 

the regular legal formula was iav with the subj., read tl 3 [# 

A good rule for the optative condition in laws is given by H. 
Jacobsthal in XXI Beiheft d. Indogerm. Forsch., p. 93 ff. 
Further ( 1 . c.) W. emends so that a freeman was fined 50 dr. 
(not 500) for tree cutting, or herding, in the sacred precinct; a 

15 
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slave received twice that number of stripes (cf. A. J. P. XXVIII, 
p. 382, A. J. A. 1909, p. 508). The use of napaypd^iv in the 
sense of ‘entering one's name as liable, next to the fine' is 
discussed, etc. 

Ps.-Aristoteles n «p\ nptvparoe C. IX. und Athenaios von 
Attalia. E. Neustadt analyzes the ninth chapter of Urpi Dr. and 
shows that its doctrine was largely Stoic, specifically Chrysippean, 
with an admixture of Aristotelian terminology, which explains 
the inclusion of this document among the works of Aristotle. 
He establishes eleven points and matches them with citations 
from Galen (I 457-469, IV 610, 612, VIII 631, 642, XIV 698, 
etc.) thereby revealing the authorship of Athenaeus of Attalia, 
founder of the Pneumatic school I century A. D. 

Lucilius als Grammatiker. F. Sommer does not believe with 
Stolz (Hist. Gram. §207) that Lucilius' attempt in Book IX 
to regulate the use of ei and i was based on practical observation 
(cf. illi for illei); but upon the ancient principle, usually attributed 
to Trypho, 3 n <nWi ra$«p ij <f>a>prj t« ajjuaipofityy (cf. Steinthal Gesch. 
d. Sprachw. I 351). In this light we can understand: iam 
* puerei venere’ : e postremum facito atque i, ut puerei plures 
fiant. i si facis solum, pupilli, pueri, Lucili, hoc unius fiet. 
Similarly L. proposed peila= javelins, but pilum = pestle (ignor¬ 
ing the plural of the latter), etc. 

Beitrage zur Sprache und Verstechnik des Homerischen Epos. 
H. Jacobsohn refers to the fact that the first syllable of the 
Homeric Uot and povtrot is always in arsis, which suggested to G. 
Meyer tao-or for Homer; but this and p 6 tra»t lack inscriptional 
evidence, nor is there warrant for <rF>a<r. J. would substitute 
the admitted earlier forms FlaFot and *6oFo r. The original syl¬ 
labification Flv-Fos, p6<r-Fot, had become Fi-aFoe, p6-trFos. which 
both helped to preserve F and shortened the first syllable (cf. 
Cretan FlaFot, Fla os, toot, and the universal poatai). The epic 
poet avoided the dilemma of dealing with syllables, short in pro¬ 
nunciation, but followed by two consonants, by placing them 
exclusively in arsis, where the ictus made the division again 
Fiar-Fot and v6a-Fot ; Icroe and po5<ror are artificial. Similarly 
tiwtKa and twtKa represent the original tvftica, which varied under 
the Hartel-Solmsen law according as the first syllable stood in 
arsis or thesis. 

Galenos fiber echte und unechte Hippocratica. J. Mewaldt 
shows that Galen’s knowledge of Hippocratean exegesis and 
criticism was derived from his teachers, pa$ifra\ KoIptov, and 
traces this learning through the Alexandrian empiricists back to 
the great Herophilus and Praxagoras of Cos. Requested by his 
pupils he wrote commentaries to fifteen works of Hippocrates. 
He began with the y^aiMrara «cal xprjaifjMrara, but later included 
interpolated texts ; hence his work wtp\ yprjaimp rc ko! p 60 *p ‘imro- 
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Kpdrovt avyypajifidrtiy. M. presents a passage from this work, which 
he has identified in G’s preface to ntp\ <f>v<nos a* 0 p*nov t and shows 
its character by enumerating the above fifteen treatises with 
scattered comments of Galen on their genuineness, probably 
traditional judgments. M. shows that the methods of Homeric 
criticism were applied to the writings of Hippocrates. Galen’s 
views however had no influence on the later Hippocratean corpus. 

Aus dem Leben des M. Caelius Rufus. F. Muenzer identifies 
L. Calpurnius Bestia as the father of Atratinus (cf. Athen. Mitth. 
IV 217), hence Cicero’s two defenses de ambitu (Cic. ad Quint, 
fr. II 3, 6 and pro Caelio § 7) were one and the same. The 
conjecture that Caelius, not Caecilius, accused Calpurnius Bestia 
(Pliny n. h. XXVII, 4) is strengthened (cf. Pliny VII, 165, where 
these names were certainly interchanged). 

Miscellen: F. Leo emends with a commentary the comic 
fragment (Oxyrh. pap. VI, n. 855), which Grenfell and. Hunt 
have assigned to Menander, as vv. 14/15 agree with a citation 
from the Perinthia in Suidas s. v. d/ 3 «Xrcpor. Leo, however, be* 
lieves in an imitator of M.—R. Laqueur brings further evidence 
to prove that the epigram of Antipater of Sidon (Anthol. VII 
241) was in honor of Ptolemy Philometor’s son Eupator, who 
died 150 B. C. as a youthful ruler of Cyprus (cf. Rh.M. LXIII, 
213 ff., Tebt. Pap. I 554).—U. Wilcken maintains, against W. 
Schubart (Das Buch bei den Griechen u. Romern 1907, p. 102), 
that rtvxot in inscriptions 112-114 B. c. from Priene (ed. Hiller 
v. Gaertringen) meant volumen, a meaning rcv^or kept as late as 
177 A. d. (Berl. Griech. Urk. 970, 4). Only after the codex had 
triumphed, was the term rct/gor applied to this (cf. also Birt, Die 
Buchrolle in der Kunst 1907, p. 21 ff. and Sandys, A Companion 
to Latin Studies § 295).—Gabriel T6glds publishes stamped 
military tiles from Dacia, which indicate the movements of 
Roman legions, viz., two inscribed LEGVD i. e. LEG(io) V 
D(acica), show that the LEG V MAC(edonica) sent north 167/8 
A. D. adopted the name of its new headquarters. Further the 
rallying place of the Vexill(atio) Dacor(um) Parthic(a) for its 
campaign in the Orient has been determined by a tile dis¬ 
covered in the ruins of Potaissa (modern Torda), inscribed VEX. 
D. P. Corinthianus, its commander, returned from the Par¬ 
thian war 191 a. D., covered with honors (cf. Corp. Ill 1193).— 
N. J. Krom shows that Strabo XV, 1, 10; 2, 9 and Pliny n. h. 
VI, 78 do not warrant V. Smith’s inference (The Early Hist, of 
India*, p. 117) that the territory ceded by Seleucus to Chandra- 
gupta extended as far west as the modern Herat, (cf. Sandro- 
cottus in Cent. Diet. Pr. N.)—B. Keil explains the unusual coin 
values on a bronze tablet from Thessaly as designations of 
weight.—K. Meiser proposes ntbrjr^v for rratitvTrjv in Epictetus 
III 24, 99 so as to obtain an antithesis to ofcodcinrrfn}*’ (cf. Suidas 
ntbnrai ; Plut. de superst. 3, 165 D).—C. Robert shows the 
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arrangement of the chorus in Arist. Wasps 230 ff. (cf. Hermes 
XXXIII, p. 566 Anm. 1; A. J. P. I 402 foil.)* 

Fascicle 2. 

Die geographische Schrift Apollodors. B. Niese upholds the 
testimony of Strabo and Steph. Byz., against Diels, etc. (cf. 
Susem. Alex. Lit. II, p. 36) as to a geography in iambic verse 
by Apollodorus, and believes in the genuineness of the frag¬ 
ments (cf. C. Muller, frag. hist. Graec. I 449 ff., where some 
should be assigned to the Xpowca and the n *p\ ****), and by com¬ 
paring them with Ps- Scymnus shows that the latter had abbre¬ 
viated and was the borrower. 

Wann hat Ephorus sein Geschichtswerk geschrieben? B. 
Niese shows that Ephorus wrote his history in the time of 
Alexander or soon after; for he must have intended extending 
it beyond the siege of Perinthus 341/40 (c£ Diod. XVI, 76, 5), 
perhaps to 338 B. c. This view is confirmed by Clem. Alex. 
Strom. I 21, p. 403, where we learn that in one of the first three 
books, Ephorus regarded the crossing of Alexander into Asia in 
the archonship of Euainetus (334 B. C.), as an epoch making 
event, which, of course, implies a knowledge of the subsequent 
successes of A. and the late publication of the whole history. 
Ephorus’ indebtedness to Callisthenes and Aristotle, and other 
matters are interestingly discussed. 

Der Polybianische Gefechtsabstand. Th. Steinwender gives a 
detailed exposition of ancient military tactics, with modern illus¬ 
trations ; and upholds the traditional view, against Lammert and 
Delbriick, that according to Polybius (XVIII 29, 30) the soldiers 
of the phalanx standing three feet apart, as usual in battle, were 
met by the Roman legionaries standing six feet apart. 

Zur Litteratur der Exempla und zur Epitoma Livii. A. 
Klotz presents a list of forty-one anecdotes, common to Val. 
Maximus and Seneca, and tries to show that these and others in 
Ps.-Frontinus, Macrobius, etc., were derived from a book of 
exempla derived from Livy, Caelius Antipater, Cato, etc. The 
author may have been Hyginus (cf. A. Gell. 10, 18). 

t)ber das Wesen des romischen Triumphs. -R. Laqueur 
shows from Livy (cf. 45, 39, 9ff.; 38, 48, 13, etc.) that the 
Roman triumph was not, in its origin, a right pertaining to the 
imperium (Mommsen); but the sacred duty of the dictator, 
consul, or praetor, of dedicating the spoils of battle vowed by 
them at the auspicia before setting out on a military expedition. 
As conquests grew more important, the celebration of a triumph 
brought a dangerous distinction to the victorious general, hence 
the senate managed to make its consent a prerequisite. A re¬ 
fusal, however, did not absolve the general from his vow, hence 
the occasional celebration of a triumph on Mt. 'Alban, (beginning 
231 b. c.), where it had no political significance. The develop- 
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ment of a religious act to a political honor is even more apparent 
in the case of the supplicatio, a development due to the growth, 
under Greek influence, of personal ambition. L. explains the 
restrictions in connection with the triumph, which Mommsen 
observed, etc. 

Festi codicis Neapolitani novae lectiones. £. A. Loew gives 
a list of readings he obtained, upon the suggestion of W. M. 
Lindsay, from the burned fragments of the Farnesianus, which 
Croenert had omitted (cf. A. J. P. XXVII, p. 346). 

Bemerkungen zur Perikeiromene des Menander. C. Robert, 
admitting his own errors and approving many suggestions and 
emendations of others, makes a second experimental reconstruc¬ 
tion of the UtpiKtipoftivT) (cf. Der Neue Menander 1908); for the 
discovery of the two Leipzig parchment leaves, with their seventy- 
three new verses, necessitated a complete revision (cf. A. Korte, 
Zwei neue Blatter der Perikeiromene, Ber. d. K. Sachs. Ges. d. 
Wiss. 1908 S. 145 ff.). 

Miscellen: F. Jacoby shows how Propertius formed the group 
I, 7-9 of his elegies by placing the two propemptica 8 A. B. 
(cf. Rh. M. 1905, 73ff.) between 7 and 9, which deal with the 
Hellenistic theme of love poem versus epic, and further added 
vv. 39-42 to 8 B, in order to effect a closer union; but the power 
of the blandum carmen, suitable in 7 and 9, interrupts in 8 B 
the exultation of the poor lover.—A. Korte, while approving 
Leo’s treatment of the comic scene in Oxyrhynch. Pap. VI n. 
855 (see above), supports its assignment to Menander’s Perinthia 
and argues in agreement with Dziatzko (Rb. Mus. 31, p. 252) 
and Lindskog (Studien zum antiken Drama, Miscellen II n ff.) 
that the Perinthia preceded the Andria (cf. Terence, Andr. prol. 
v. 9 ff.), the former with its temulenta anus (Andr. 228 ff.) and 
servus cacans (Oxyr. v. 19), representing an earlier and coarser 
stage in Menander’s art.—W. Rensch restores two Thessalian 
deeds of manumission (I. G. IX 2, n. 263 b, and n. 557). The 
former is dated with the names of rayol and raplat ; the latter is 
an example of the rare Thessalian formula: ( 1 . 18, 19) «*rA Zijwi- 
rlfxov tov 2 <uKparove naXaprfdrfe ; this is the only instance of a slave’s 
bearing this name, which characterized intelligence (cf. Arist. 
Frogs v. 1451).—K. Regling follows Blanchet (revue num. 1908) 
in showing how Forrer erred (Kelt. Numism. d. Rhein- u. 
Donaulande, p. 299,360) inassuming asgenuine coins, the Philippi, 
Geryones, biiuges, etc., which Ausonius introduced into his letter 
to Ursulus.—H. Gr6goire makes a few contributions to L. Cohn’s 
emendation of Philo’s text (cf. A. J. P. XXXII, p. 464/5). The 
unintelligible iroa 6 «yrjt (Hermes XLIII, p. 185) should be v 6 <r 6 aiva 
(cf. y ayypaira, <f)\vKTaira, etc.) = Posthitis. — C. Robert amends his 
note in his Pausanias als Schriftsteller, p. 41 A. 2 as follows: 
e<»> die Handschriften; vgl. Hermes XIV, 1879, 314, W. Klein 
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Praxiteles S. 184 A. 2, Die Versuche die tjberlieferung zu 
retten (Reisch bei Pauly-Wiss. V 1691 u. a.) richten sich 
dadurch von selbst, usw. 

Herman L. Ebeling. 

Gouchxk College. 


Glotta : III Band. 

Pp. 1-18. W. Kroll, Der lateinische Relativsatz. Some rela¬ 
tive clauses may be explained according to the usual hypothesis 
as originally interrogative, but in the great mass of them the 
pronoun or particle was originally indefinite. The original posi¬ 
tion of the relative clause, still common in early and juristic 
Latin, was before the principal clause. The hypothesis that the 
pronoun was indefinite explains the omission of the demonstra¬ 
tive in popular style, the attraction of the “ antecedent” into the 
relative clause, and the “ attractio inversa ” (e. g. patronus qui 
vobis fuit futurus perdidistis ). 

Pp. 19-33. E. Lofstedt, Zur Mulomedicina Chironis. Textual 
emendations; several lexicographical peculiarities. 

Pp. 33. P. Kretschmer, Zur Hesychglosse 0 pa und alban. via. 

Pp. 34-43. L. Deubner, Strena. New-Year’s present of 
money; originally a branch from a sacred temple, presented on 
the New-Year as a sign of good luck. Hence also “ omen ” in 
general (so already in PI.). 

Pp. 44-5. J. H. Schmalz, Vom “ generellen Plural der Kon- 
. kreta ” im Lateinischen. S. sees an instance in Cic. ad Att I 
17, 3 meos (referring to his brother Quintus), tuis (Quintus’s 
wife, who was Atticus’ sister). (Cf. Kirk, below, p. 278.) 

Pp. 45-6. P. Kretschmer, Altlateinische Inschrift von Cor- 
chiano. “ Med Loueilios feced ”. Form feced shows great 
antiquity (ending -ed only paralleled in Duenos-inscr.). 

Pp. 46-8. F. Vollmer, Das alte absque. PI. Bacch. 412 nam 
absque te esset ego ilium haberem , etc. Que — “ and ” ; the 
clause is potential, with ellipsis of a preceding clause of like 
construction. 

P.49. F. Vollmer , Aviare? (Zu Glotta I. 264 Anm.) The 
verb does not exist; saviare is the correct reading CIL. XI. 
6711.* 

Pp. 49-50. W. H. Kirk, (and) KSrber, Zu tncolumis (Glotta 
II. 247 ff.). 

Pp. 50-1. R. Sabbadini, Ipsicilla und Ipsitilla (Catull. 32. 1). 

Pp. 51-2. G. Landgraf, odiosus = molestus. Examples from 
Classical Latinity (Cicero). 
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Pp. 52-67. E. Lattes, Etr. vamalisla alfnalisle e simili. The 
Etruscan affixes -sla (-sa-la), -altsla; geographical range of 
their occurrence, history, and use. 

Pp. 67. E. Lattes, Ancora etr. <f>ersu t lat .persona (Glotta II. 
270). 

Pp. 68-70. E. Petrulakis, Kretische Inschriften. Three late 
and fragmentary inscriptions recently found. 

Pp. 70-85. G. N. Hatzidakis, Neugriechische Miscellen. 1. 
Koinopros — Kopvia (Phonetic rule: pr in Mod. Gk. becomes ^r 
when a p occurs in the preceding syllable of the word.) 2. 
an 6 x Ti (by dissimilation for ano<f>ri). 3* T ® IliXaTa = ol 'E/ 3 patot (in 
Thessalonike). Neuter gender analogical, as also in the follow- 
ing group. 4* antdaptna, favrava, iraviraXa. 5* = " blass ” J 

from ^Xwpor by suffixal adaptation from some adj. in -pot of like 
meaning. 6 . xaXwfr, ^dXv/ 3 or, xaXv/ 9 ducdr, etc. 7* T< 4 p? = “jetzt”; 
derived from rj &pa. 8 . /SdXXa, ( 3 <uV» und / 3 «/ 3 d{*. Forms from 
these three verbs are much confused with each other in Mod. 
Gk.; the aorists however are distinct. 

Pp. 85-7. S. Psaltes, Ngr. as = i<f>*t oder iaot ? P. maintains 
the older derivation from against Jannaris and Thumb. 

Pp. 87-99. F. Skutsch, Die volskische lex sacra, DEVE: 
DECLVNE : STATOM etc. (Mommsen, U. D., p. 320, Tafel 
XIV; Plants 240, Conway 252.) Has not arrived at complete 
interpretation, but proposes new interpretations of some words 
(notably ASIF = asses , acc. pi.) and analyses the general mean¬ 
ing of the whole. It is a tablet forbidding the removal from the 
temple of certain dedicated offerings except with the permission 
of the community. 

Pp. 99-104. F. Skutsch, Die Konjunctive auf -assim - essim . 
Explained as periphrastic forms, pres. part. + forms of sim . 
antassim = amans sim. Cf. Oscan. patensins of the Cippus 
Abellanus, which would be a Lat. paiessini, and is to be taken 
as transitive. That Lat .palere was originally transitive is shown 
by the derivative patibulum. 

P. 104. F. Skutsch, Turdus. (= cunnus.) 

Pp. 105-153. K. Witte, Zur Homerischen Sprache. (Cf. 
Glotta I. 132 ff., II. 8 ff.) V. Die Konstruction von «?<?« mit 
dem Genitiv. Only twice in Homer, elsewhere with accus. c?<r» 
in Homer generally comes at the end of a verse, and its use 
with the gen. arose from the ellipsis of Mpo* in the common 
phrase d6po* "Atdor VI. i ar/p , 6 3Xr das Meer, >7 al **. Con¬ 

fusion of gender in Homeric nouns caused by their use with two- 
termination adjectives, whose masc. and fern, forms were the 
same; thence in later imitative verses arise alterations in the 
gender of the nouns. VII. Zur Flexion homerischer Formeln. 
The strict rules for the construction of the last part of the hex- 
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ameter are responsible for numerous new formations and varia¬ 
tions of word and phrase. Rich collection of examples, of which 
may be quoted this :.... narpibi yolp and .... narplia yalav are 
common verse-endings. To put this phrase into the nom. or 
gen. the word yala does not fit, and other words are therefore 
substituted, viz., rrarpts apovpa (late), and irarpi&os aitje. VIII. fralr, 
yratdor. Nom. and voc. remain generally dissyllabic, because 
generally occurring before the bucolic diaeresis, where dissyl¬ 
lables fitted into the required dactyl; no such reason for pre¬ 
serving the old pronunciation of rraidrfr, etc. IX. Der Einfluss 
des Verses auf die Bildung von Komposita. “ Es existiert in 
der epischen Dichtersprache eine nicht unbetrachtliche Zahl 
filnf- bezw. viersilbiger Komposita, Nomina wie Verba, die nicht 
nur eigens fur die Verwendung im fiinften und sechsten Fuss 
bestimmt, sondern auch, wie sich zeigen lasst, grosstenteils 
um dieser Versstelle willen gepragt worden sind ”. X. Spon- 
diazonten mit und ohne bukolische Diarese. Spondaic 
lines tend much more strongly than others to show the 
bucolic diaeresis (break in words at the end of the 
fourth foot). Cases where it does not occur are mostly 
due to extensions or imitations of formulaic words, com¬ 
pounds or phrases. A large number of them end in a plural 
case of avdponot preceded by a dissyllabic word; these are 
demonstrably imitative. Spondaic lines without the bucolic 
diaeresis are to be regarded in general as secondary in construc¬ 
tion. Witte believes it can be shown ultimately that the same is 
true of non-spondaic lines, in other words that the original epic 
verse really consisted of two lines, 4 feet + 2 feet. XI. opaaerOat— 
Idiadeu. The middle forms are secondary, and originally used 
from metrical necessity. 

Pp. 153-156. A. Korte, Die Episynaloiphe. Vowel elided at 
the end of a line before initial vowel of the following line. In 
almost all such cases our MSS. follow the ancient grammarians in 
writing the consonant before the elided vowel at the beginning 
of the following line. 

Pp. 156-164. P. Kretschmer, Griechisches. (Cf. below, 266 ff., 
289flf.) 1. Hyagnis. Also Agnis, i. e. Fayvis; cf. Hes. a$ay»a: 
p66a. MaKtdovtt. 2. Die Weihinschrift von Ligurio. (Cf. Kretsch¬ 
mer Herm. 36- 125.) Read f(ji)irpo(v)po* (Att. * tp<Ppovpoi — 

iv <ppovpa Svrtt) avidtjua* *K.v<fro£vv. 3 • &ov\opat. ItS Starting-point is 

the perf. 0 «0ouXa (Horn. II. A 113), for */3«/9oXa, which K. thinks is 
perf. to /9d\\a> and meant “ I have decided ”, and so “ I will ”. A 
phrase like <V 6 vp<? or prra <f>pt<ri was at first used with it (these 
phrases are actually found with 0dXXo> in similar meanings), and 
then omitted. The present &ov\op«u is secondary. 


Pp. 164-170. E. 
-al e -m -aia -eia ? 


Lattes, Vi sono in etrusco veri genitivi in 
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Pp. 170-1. P. Linde, Umbr. urnasier. A syncopated 
form = “ or{di)nariis ”. 

Pp. 171-191. E. Lofstedt, Plautiniscber Sprachbrauch und 
Verwandtes. Pleonastic doubling of synonyms, especially in 
pronominal words, in both early and late Latin (Vulgar Latinity): 
ambo duo, par idem , idem unum , etc. A collection of other rare 
and isolated Plautine usages, defended mostly as licenses of 
vulgar language, and generally paralleled in late Latin. 

Pp. 191-6. C. Weyman, Lexicalische Notizien. 1. cams — 
liebend. 2. cumque = quandocumque (inscr. and late Latin, 
once in Horace). 3. desbutare (emendation for depuiare in 
Arnobius, cf. consputare. Meaning: “ verabscheuen ”). 4 .fulcio, 
fulxi. 5. glisco = gestio, cupio (medieval Latin). 

Pp. 196-201. S. Pantzerhjelm Thomas, Zu bopulus und popu - 
lo(r). Derives the verb from the noun, which he thinks origin¬ 
ally meant “ army ”; first used of the (originally military) 
comiiia ceniuriata . 

Pp. 201-3. F. Skutsch, Zu populus und populor (and cf. 
Noldeke, below, p. 279). Populor is simply a denominative verb 
with privative meaning, equal to depopulor ; no reason for sup¬ 
posing that populus originally meant “army”. Cf. Lt. retare , 
etc., German kdpfen . 

Pp. 204-8. N. A. B (fit, oUrrjpiov und verwandte Worte auf 
christlichen Grabinschriften. (Cf. Ntildeke, below, p. 279.) 
Expressions for “ tomb ” in Christian inscriptions are oUnfpiov, 
KttToiKTTjptop, Karolinjcris, KaroiKia, oikos alone, and oIkos alotpios. Some 
of these, and notably the last, also occur on heathen inscriptions, 
but only in late (Christian) times; and probably the expression 
oocor alctnot for grave was Christian in origin. 

Pp. 209-221. G. N. Hatzidakis, Zur Wortbildungslehre im 
Mittel- und Neugriechischen. I. Mod. Gk. forms with the 
greatest freedom adjectives in -(<r)i/ios with the force of gerun¬ 
dives, replacing ancient - rot and -r«or. Even in Classical Gk. 
there are some such formations in -(o-)iftor. II. The nominal 
suffix -(o-)ipo* is nothing but the neuter form of the adj. suffix 
just mentioned (against fannaris and others). 

Pp. 221-236. O. Lautensach, Der Gebrauch des Aor. Med. 
und Aor. Pass, bei den Attischen Tragikern und Komikern. 
Detailed statistics with quotation of occurrences. Shows gradual 
increase in number of verbs using aor. pass, as compared with 
those using aor. mid., from Aesch. (37 mid.; 35 pass.) and 
Aristoph. (58 mid.; 54 pass.) through Soph. (52 pass.; 43 mid.) to 
Eurip. (71 pass.; 62 mid.) and the other tragedians (17 pass.; 
3 mid.). 

Pp. 236-241. A. Klotz, fappaKot? Supposed length of the 
second a rests on six occurrences in Hipponax, all of which may 
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be read with d. This removes the difficulties which etymologists 
have had in explaining the word. 

Pp. 241-5. F. Solmsen, Zur Geschichte des Namens der 
Quitte. KvdttMor perhaps only corrupted by popular etymology 
(influenced by Kvdtm'aJ, cf. Alkman’s podv-pakop. Lydian origin 
is likely. 

Pp. 245-252. F. Solmsen, Praesto esse und praestolari. 
Against Skutsch Glotta II. 389 ff. Praesto “ adsum ” not from 
praes , but from prae -sto . The denominative praestolari for 
*praestonari by dissimilation, cf. Att. Gr. klrpop for pirpop, leptis 
(and lepos\ secondarily by analogy from leptis ?) for neptis 
( nepos ). 

Pp. 252-3. P. Kretschmer, Praesto sum. Suggests that the 
adv. praesto may be some ablative form (perhaps prae-isto ?); it 
was so regarded by late grammarians. 

Pp. 253-6. H. Ottenjann, At enim — bat enim und Verwandtes. 
German dialect parallels to these comic or popular pairs (at — 
bat, heia — beia, etc.). 

Pp* 257-266. G. Thiele, Spanische Ortsnamen bei Martial. 
On the names in Mart. 1. 49 and 4. 55. 

Pp. 266-272. P. Kretschmer, Griechisches. 4. rdkarrov , ’a ra- 
\dvTT). raikavrop a secondary formation to pi. rdkarra (so mostly in 
Horn.), which was orig. pi. to (rdkas) rdkar. ’Arakdyrrj fem. tO 
drdXavrof, “ gleichwiegend, gleich (mit dem Manne) ” = dpndpupa. 
5. Zu den lakonischen Knabenagoninschriften. (Annual of the 
British School at Athens X 1 I-X 1 V passim.) K aa«p must be no 
noun but an adverb, particle, postposition or the like; possibly 
for koB' !p “ in eins, zusammen ” ? 

Pp. 273-5. J* Endzelin, Varia. 1. Zu gr. <rv fiir tv. Not from 
fiu (Brugmann), but from /&«,> <r(<r)u. 2. Zu etr. Spipot “ Affe ”. 

Lettish erms is a loanword therefrom. 3. Zu lat. crdtis . (: Lett. 
kratihi “ Kafig ”, Lith. krotai “ Gewitterwerk ”.) 

Pp. 275-6. A. Klotz, Ariamne = Ariadne ? Plin. Nat Hist. 
35 - 99 - 

Pp. 276-7. E. Hasse, Pulcker, Gnavus. The first conn, with 
blaceo, the second with genu (“ die Kniee riihrend ”). 

Pp. 277-8. A. Miodonski, Zur lateinischen Syntax. Two 
brief notes. 

P. 278. W. H. Kirk, Genereller Plural im Lateinischen. 
Further examples (cf. above, p. 44). 

P. 279. Th. N6ldeke, Randbemerkungen. I. Zu Glotta III. 
206 ff. The expression " ewiges Haus ” for grave is of Egyptian 
origin. II. Zu Glotta III. 201 ff. Semitic and other examples 
in support of Skutsch on populari. 
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Pp. 279-281. F. Kluge, Nachlese zu Walde. 

Pp. 281-5. G. Herbig, Eine etruskische Miinzlegende ? 
ialikovesi or iailkovesi; probably Celtic, but unexplained. 

Pp. 285-8. F. Skutsch, Odium. Reply to Walde, IF. 28. 

396 ff. 

Pp. 289-295. P. Kretschmer, Griechisches. (Cf. above, 156 ff., 
266 ff.) 6. avditm)t “ murderer ” for * avro- 6 *miv ( 0 **»•) by hap- 
lology; to be separated from aiBtmjs of the koimj “ auctor, Tater, 
Urheber ” (to which the adj. av 0 «>n kos, and the other meaning of 
the word, “ lord ”, which persists in the Mod. Gk. a<fdm)s and the 
Turk, effendi). This second avdtyrtit is to be connected with 
Hesych. oW avnpyos, and the last part of the compound, 
*evn}r, is therefore to be regarded as coming from a synonym of 
Ipyov, SO that this aiBimje (“ lord ”) = avrovpyts. 7. Zum Dialekt 
von Mantinea. On Hiller von Gaertringen’s Arcadische Forsch- 
ungen. 8. a pin und n*\dyp 6 e ; a may be due to dropping of f and 
contraction of two alphas. 

P. 295. F. Skutsch, sistere “ aufhdren ” ? Doubts the read¬ 
ing oi the single passage (Glotta III. 186) where it is said to 
occur. 

Pp. 296-383. Literaturbericht fur das Jahr 1909; by P. 
Kretschmer and F. Skutsch. 

Pp. 384-8. F. Skutsch, Quisquilien. 11. Respiriius. Cic. 
ND. II. 136—not to be emended. 12. Lat. colei &px*is, to cdlum 
sack or sieve for straining liquids. 13. Die Quantitat von esse 
" essen ” (cf. Glotta I. 113 ff.). Length of the e vouched for by 
Greek transliterated inscription, and by a papyrus. 14. Die 
Adjective vom Typus Novocomensis ; from an ablative form, cf. 
S. Augustinus Hipponeregicnsis. 15. eliminate , occurs as 
intrans. as well as trans. and reflex. 

Pp. 388-393. K. Witte, Zur homerischen Sprache. XII. 
Ober die Flexion der Nomina auf -tit. The oblique cases regu¬ 
larly have -ijos, etc., with long *-vowel. Exceptions are practi¬ 
cally limited to proper names—starting with the genitive forms of 
a very few names, of which probably the first chronologically, 
and certainly the commonest, was Tvfeor (vlor), from Tvd<vr; from 
this *\rpiot and (more rarely) Urpiot ; only scattering and occa¬ 
sional are other forms. These forms in -«or, etc., belong to the 
popular language, as against the true epic -^or, etc., and originated 
under the influence of metrical tendencies and analogies (cf. 
above, p. 105 ff.). 

Pp. 394-417. Indices, by K. Witte. 


Johns Hopkins University. 


Franklin Edgerton. 
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As Professor White’s assault upon the logaoedic theory oi 
Heinrich Schmidt tempted me a few months ago (A. J. P. 
XXXIV 106) to bring forth from its pigeonhole my 4 put past * 
(A. J. P. VIII 254) lecture on Sappho, so Wilamowitz’s 
Sappho und Simonides (Weidmann) has moved me to compare 
the bright light that Wilamowitz has shed on the poetess with 
the crepuscular vision of forty years ago. This new volume of 
Wilamowitz’s is dedicated to the memory of Friedrich Gottlieb 
Welcker, and the author tells us how he followed to the grave 
the illustrious scholar whom he had never seen in the flesh; 
and as I am one of the few survivors of that distant time, I may 
be permitted to add my personal reminiscences to Wilamo¬ 
witz’s eloquent tribute. Welcker lived to a great age. Born 
in 1784, he died in 1868. In 1852, when I was one of those who 
gathered about the long table in the anteroom of the University 
Library at Bonn, he seemed to me—a lad not yet twenty-one— 
an ancient of days. A close contemporary of Boeckh, whose 
lectures I had followed a few semesters before, his bearing was that 
of an old, old man. He spoke slowly, deliberately. Whether 
his vision was impaired at that time I do not know, but he had 
the far-off look characteristic of the blind. At all events, he 
saw what we could not see. fniirnjt is the Greek word. What 
was clear to his mind’s eye he tried to conjure up for us. The 
image of Greek antiquity rose like an exhalation from his dis¬ 
course—a golden mist, as I have said elsewhere. The word 
* sinnig ’ seems to have been made for him. He was gentleness, 
benignity itself whenever he was consulted by the young foreigner. 
A great celebrity, he was sought by visitors to Bonn, and I shall 
never forget how one sunny day as I was taking my usual walk 
in the Poppelsdorfer Allee, I was accosted by a young Englishman, 
who addressed me in a German not to be reproduced phonetic¬ 
ally : 4 Kunnen Ssie mir ouohl ssaggen, ouo dur Hur Professor 
Ouelcker bleibt?’ 


Sappho was Welcker’s love. Whether he ever had another 
does not appear. He was a bachelor all his days, and his famous 
vindication of Sappho, written in his early prime (1816), has 
made him her knight for all the ages. Sappho is no lay figure. 
She is a personality, and Wilamowitz introduces his essay by 
a treatise on 4 Personlichkeit ’, a word which like 4 personality ’ in 
English has come very much to the front of late years. Goethe 
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seems to have started the business in his West-dstlicher Divan, 
and according to Wilamowitz, it is completely threshed out in 
the cultivated circles of German society, just those circles in 
which personality is often reduced to a minimum. Unless 1 am 
mistaken, even among people of English speech, 4 personality ’ 
has gradually taken the place of 4 character ’, 4 individuality ’, 4 idio¬ 
syncrasy ’—idiosyncrasy, once a popular word. 4 My father was 
a man of highly flavoured personality *, one was heard to say 
the other day. Twenty-five years ago he would probably have 
said, 4 My father was a man of marked character ’. Now, 4 highly 
flavoured ’ tells the tale. It is an appeal to the subtle sense by 
which Laura Bridgman sorted clothes. Of course, 4 character ’ 
and 4 personality ’ are not synonymous. Eucken has a long 
discourse on personality in his 4 Grundlinien zu einer neuen 
Lebensanschauung \ but I do not see that he has helped us 
much. In Goethe’s famous lines, 4 Es bildet ein Talent sich in 
der Stille, Sich ein Charakter in dem Strom der Welt the poet 
has given us in a few crystal drops all that can be condensed 
from the nebulosity of the philosopher. The Greeks, we are 
told, knew nothing of personality, that there is at most a faint 
adumbration of it in a passage of Aristotle. That can only mean 
that the ancient Greek had no word for 4 personality ’, just as he 
had no word for 4 humanity ’ or 4 humanism He would doubt¬ 
less have shivered at the Modern Greek irpo<r#mK 6 n)c and dro/aort- 
ictfnp, but he had the thing, and one is tempted to shy at the 
subtle observer the comic missile of avrdroror. The first person¬ 
ality in Greek literature was Hesiod, as everybody knows, and 
Wilamowitz passes in review those whom he considers persons, 
those whom he considers types. About some of them there may 
be debate. There can be none about Sappho, 0 aviiaat 6 * n 
xpnpa, to quote Strabo, whom one is almost ashamed to quote, so 
threadbare is the quotation; and it may be doubted whether it 
has been freshened up by Wilamowitz’s calling Strabo ‘der 
ziemlich philistrose Strabon’. One is almost tempted to search 
the Lunenburg heath of that highly respectable author for other 
sympathetic utterances. Of this dav/iamor xpw 10 Wilamowitz 
begins his discourse by a sentence which is comprehensible 
only from the Berlinese point of view, fully comprehensible only 
by those who have followed the processes of Berlin courts. 
4 When the name Sappho ’, he says, 4 is mentioned to-day, more 
people will think of sexual perversion than of a great poetess ’. 
Krafft-Ebing, and Mantegazza are not unknown to the Western 
World, and Paris is said by Parisians to be a poor second to 
Chicago, but, after all, the prevalent Anglo-Saxon conception of 
Sappho is that of the poetess, and her fabled love for Phaon—a 
natural love—has at least in the popular mind eclipsed the 
sinister interpretation of burning Sappho’s affection for the 
maidens of her school. The vindication of Sappho has led 
Wilamowitz through sewage in which few but professional 
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classicists—a race with imperforate nostrils—will care to follow 
him, for it rests upon the proof that ‘ Lesbian love ’ is something 
other than it is commonly supposed to be, something too vile to 
be associated with the name of the world’s greatest poetess, 
something so vile that Horace has put it in the lowest sink of one 
of his malodorous epodes—a thing not to be elaborated, or 
rather allaboratcd, orally or otherwise. 


Reading the other day Professor Humphreys' commentary on 
Demosthenes De Corona (American Book Company), a commen¬ 
tary quick with notes of personal observation and experience and 
full of pregnant hints for the student of the orator, I was arrested 
by the difficulty which that eminent scholar found in the words 
rijs trap’ vfjL&p tv*oias diapaprtiv (§ 3)* 1 Both to lose ’, he remarks, 

* and fail to win , say too much but he gives no answer to his 
own problem; and I wondered whether his difficulty lay in the 
sense or the tense of dtapapruv. But as I went on, 1 found that 
with the manly directness characteristic of Professor Humphreys 
he refuses to be bound by * theoretical difference between the 
aorist and the present infinitive which, he says, is often neglected. 
And so under § 86 he remarks that * the distinction between the 
aorist and the present in the dependent moods and in the infini¬ 
tive and part, must not be insisted on. They are often varied 
for the sake of variety ’. Now, I have maintained repeatedly and 
sometimes at considerable length (A. J. P. XXIII 242) that the 
‘ theoretical ’ difference between the modal tenses of apobasis 
and paratasis (A. J. P. XXIII 106) is the same as that between 
the indicative aor. and imperfect, and as Professor Humphreys 
has more than once explained and explained happily the differ¬ 
ence between the latter two, it might seem incumbent on me to 
rebel against his dictum. But here as elsewhere there is great 
danger of falling into formulae, such as the well-worn * general 
and specific ’, which is often applied where it does not hold, and 
we must not lose ourselves, as some scholars have lost them¬ 
selves, in a Sahara of statistics (A. J. P. XXIX 243; XXX 105, 
476) beyond the reach of immediate feeling. A finer analysis 
than is commonly employed may be advocated, but we must 
watch the period of the language; and though the Graeculi con¬ 
tinued to be more sensitive to the shift of the modal tenses than 
we are (A. J. P., 1. c.), we must not overlook the trend towards 
the aor. &*.ovt drrl rov irtlaBijn, says the scholiast on Aischyl. 
Cho. 506. Nay, says Verrall, it should be ntlBov. But what are 
we going to do with irivt dwl roil niBt of the Homeric scholiast 
(II. 14, 5)? Under § 86 just cited Professor Humphreys quotes 
as a specimen of indifference Dein. 1, 27 where ayuy*a> 6 i, the tense 
of urgency, is followed by dvayiyvuxrKt, the tense of impatience; 
and in § 4 he maintains that the aorist could have been used just 
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as well as the present. The text runs, ov* mokvoaoBai rA 

Karrjyoprjptra ovd' j<f> 01s a£i& npaaBai Aeinuvrat, where the ordinary 
formulae (‘ despatch ’ and ‘ detail ’) seem to work fairly well, 
and it may be worth noting that according to Preuss dno\vvav$ai 
is the only inf. tense of this verb in Demosthenes. But Professor 
Humphreys is doubtless right in his protest against over-analysis 
especially in the stage of study for which his commentary is in¬ 
tended. The student will still be on Greek soil, or at all events, 
no worse off than those ‘slow bellies’, the Gortynians, at least 
according to Stahl, G. V., p. 152. 


It is evident then that it is not the tense of Hutpapr* 7 * that is the 
trouble, but the sense of the word; and the combination rijr trap’ 
vfutr tivolat di afiaprtiv recalls another irresolution of another emi¬ 
nent scholar. Commenting in a recent number of Classical Phil¬ 
ology on the rival translations of the Apollonios of Philostratos, 
Conybeare’s and Phillimore’s, Professor Shorey remarks: 

There is nothing funnier even in Tredwell than the rendering which our 
two scholars hare given of the words (1,13): A'XX' bpoc cvKn^avrovoi nvcf ini 
a^poiiotou; airr&v, (if Aiapaprtp epuriKT/ xpVoApevov nal did rotrro aneviavrioavra if 
rd 2 icvav lOvof, This Conybeare renders: "And yet there are those who 
accuse him falsely of an addiction to venery alleging that he fell a victim of 
such sins, amt spent a whole year in their indulgence among the Scythians ” (italics 
mine). Professor Phillimore is less outspoken : “ alleging some sentimental 
▼agary, which they say kept him a whole year in Scythia 

There is no auestion about the fun of Conybeare’s rendering, 
which seems to have been inspired by the old English version of 
Rev. Edward Berwick (1809): 

Yet some still accuse him of sacrihcing to Venus and of indulging in the 
pleasures of love, adding that he passed a whole year in Scythia for that 
purpose. 

Still, I wish Professor Shorby had given his own version by 
way of contrast, but like Professor Humphreys in the Demos¬ 
thenic passage, he has left us in doubt as to the correct render¬ 
ing, to which TTjs nap* ifiAr tvvoiat dta/sapTtir may help us. Every¬ 
thing turns on the question whether di apapria is intellectual or 
moral. Volumes have been written on the lightheartedness of 
the Greek, as shown by the word Apaprapttp, which is commonly 
taken as the equivalent of our * sin ’. Apaprdpup has no necessary 
stain upon it. It is intellectual rather than moral. And yet the 
‘ lighthearted Greek ’, with his Ayot , his pvtroe, his plaopa, had a 
more shuddering sense of blood-guiltiness than the sons of, 
Arminius or the descendants of the Berserkers. Apapretr, ‘fail’, 
and avptfsopa, ‘accident’, are euphemisms, if you choose, for ‘sin ’ 
for * crime ’. But what does ipumej} d* apapriq xPi <r ^P tvoy mean » 
judging by the light of the Demosthenic passage ? Is it anything 
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more than *pmr*>p Ikapapr^* ? We have to do with self-exile in 
consequence of disappointment in love, and those who have read 
Hippokrates ntp\ dtpuv, c. 21, will understand why Apollonios is 
said to have gone to Scythia to cool off. It was the last place in 
the world to which a man could resort in order to sacrifice to 
Venus. Exile was one of the most familiar Renudia Amoris, 
and Burton’s Anatomy has a chapter on the subject of Love 
Melancholy, with the usual delightful medley of authorities, 
going far back beyond the age of Philostratos—which was a 
sentimental age. The ravpot °f Sophokles, not cited by 

Burton, comes up to the mind, and the modern psychological 
novelist would doubtless adduce the story of Bellerophon with 
the tempting explanation of the hero’s wandering over the 
Aleian plain and eating his heart, as he thought of wasted 
opportunities; for Bellerophon had blood in his veins, and it was 
the reverence for Zcvr Smor that restrained his passion, as it 
restrained the passion of his fellow-martyr, Peleus, as Pindar tells 
us (N. 5, 31) : tow pip opyhp Kpifap abrtipoi XSyou Eros is a KPidi] 
(P. 10, 60), the dpyd is the too familiar ira of Horace, and the 
* steep talk ’, the 1 giddy talk ’ of Hippolyta needs no inter¬ 
pretation for those who haunt the cabarets of our great cities. 


Professor Fay's articles in which he has vivified the chapter of 
word-formation and made sense-words out of suffixes (A. J. P. 
XXXI 454 foil., XXXIII 377-400; XXXIV 15-42) would 
naturally appeal to a man of my peculiar temperament, and I 
found myself on the verge of making a spectacle of my old age 
by etymologizing a number of suffixes in a fashion that in my 
hands would doubtless resemble the processes of Plato’s Cratylus. 
Anything, I said to myself, is better than the tricks that are 
played with the demonstrative, and to that extent I am in sym¬ 
pathy with Westphal, who forty years ago and more ridiculed 
the ‘ da' theory, according to which 4 da ’ answered for all the 
cases. It is this very doctrine of the cases that has given me 
more trouble in my syntactical studies than anything else (A. J. P. 
XXXI 362 ; XXXIII 487). Years ago I wrote a review of what 
was the science of that day (A. J. P. II 83 ff.), and made no 
secret of my discontent. The theory of the moods and tenses is 
by no means perfect, but in comparison with the theory of the 
cases it works like a charm. You can actually make a fair show 
of reproduction by means of your theory of the moods and 
tenses, but the so-called mixed cases defy analysis. We cannot 
tell which element in the mixture decides the construction, and 
the rule refuses to work when we translate English into Greek. 
What are we to do with the genitive? One of the younger 
scholars who are pushing forward the lines of syntactical re- 
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search, W. Havers, the author of the *Jener-Deixis’, has been 
studying the relations of genitive and dative, and, accepting a 
hint of mine in my note on Pindar (P. 3, 40), has set up the 
category of the Dativus sympatheticus in lieu of the current 
nomenclature, which to me is meaningless. In point of fact, it is 
not so difficult to distinguish between the genitive and the datiye, 
when they are rivals, 1 and many years ago I was careful to speak 
of the Genitive of the Owner and the Dative of the Possessor. 


But the genitive itself, or the genitive and its two selves? 
Kuhn’s theory of the genitive as a fossilized adjective I adopted 
enthusiastically at the time of its promulgation. Whitney re¬ 
signed himself to it. Whitney’s attitude towards such things 
was largely the attitude of resignation. After a while the phone- 
tists fell foul of Kuhn’s theory, and it was relegated to the 
limbo of exploded fancies. Of late it has shown signs of life, 
and many of the phenomena of the genitive seem to find 
their natural explanation in an equivalence of genitive and 
adjective, as Schuchardt has recently urged in the matter of the 
puzzling genitive of apposition. No wonder then that I stare at 
the genitive terminations, and wish that some Jinn, like Professor 
Fay, would evolve some sense-word that might give vitality to 
the case. Anthropocentric as I am in dealing with the phenomena 
of syntax, how I should hail some etymology that would enable 
us to see things as the Semites saw them. How plastic, how 
drastic are the father of lies, the mother of a horn (= rhinoceros) ; 
the son of thunder, the daughter of the horse-leech, the daughter 
of Zion, the sons of Belial. Of course, family figures occur often 
enough in Greek poetry, but the commentators tell us not to 
take them seriously (O. 8, 1). Why not ? The best poetic 
translation of the adjective is often the family figure. That 
admirable translator, Mr. Myers, renders fN. 8, 18): norrla . . . 
Kvvpa ‘ the isle of Kypros ’. That is what I call a raison demon¬ 
strative translation. Kypros, daughter of the deep, is in line with 
the child of Aphrodite, and the bride of the sun of the Seventh 
Olympian. In Dr. Petersen’s admirable essay on the diminutives 
in -to* he acknowledges the patronymic -tot (A. J. P. XXXII 95) 
as one of the sources of the diminutive connotation. Is it only 
a connotation ? What if it were the head of the corner ? Little¬ 
john, the son of John, may be a giant, and fu'ya is a common 
epithet for drjpiop. But behind the warptufi irrwrtr lies the kttjtikt} 
wt mats which has given its name to our English genitive. No 
choice of nomenclature could have been -more characteristic 
of nationality. 

*‘In v. 16’. says Jebb on Bakchyl. 3, 15, ‘ fipiti takes the gen. a verb of 
fulness (ap. Soph. O. C. 161), with, no difference of sense, unless it be that 
the dative is more animated and picturesque ’. 

16 
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Whatever science may make of the terminations of the 
genitive, the compound is older than the case; and the growing 
together of the genitive and the noun in Greek, reversing the 
process of the status constructus in Hebrew, is in line with other 
developments in language. The repugnance of the genitive 
to separation from its regimen, of which investigators are making 
more and more, is a survival of the original state of things, 
which still obtains in the English possessive. When there is 
nothing for the genitive to lean upon, it acquires a manner of 
forlorn independence (A. J. P. XXVII 358), such as we find 
in the genitive absolute, such as we find in the genitive at 
the head of the sentence (A. J. P. XXIII 25). When the 
preposition associates itself with the pure genitive, as it is 
called to distinguish it from the ablative genitive, the genitive 
does not depend on the preposition, but on the idea of locality 
postulated by the preposition—as in tig d»Wic«Aov— and this 
explains more than one case-structure that baffle the syntac- 
tician, or, if you choose, the student of semantics, such as 
ini with the genitive, where one cannot well take refuge in 
the ablative genitive, which fails also to explain the difference 
between ini with the genitive and ini with the dative (A. J. P. 
XVIII 118). But that is an old story. 


It is more than twenty-five years since I heard an eminent 
man of letters in a public discourse attribute to Pindar the well- 
known line of Simonides on a victory with the mule-car: \alptr 
at\\on 6 dttr dvyarptt lnnm», I marvelled that a man of his rare 
culture should have spoiled the old story recorded in Aristotle, 
Rhet. Ill, c. 3. But the other day, turning over the pages of 
Landor’s Pericles and Aspasia, I discovered the source of the 
error. In a letter to Cleone, Aspasia, an Ionian woman and 
therefore not inclined to favour Pindar, is supposed to write: 
*Pindar never quite overcame his grandiloquence. The animals 
we call half asses by a word of the sweetest sound although not 
the most seducing import, he calls “ the daughters of the tempest¬ 
footed steeds”. My eminent man of letters was a great admirer 
of Landor’s, as I knew, and doubtless more familiar with Pericles 
and Aspasia than with Aristotle’s Rhetoric. But what of the 
translation ‘steeds’, a recurrent trouble (A. J. P. XXXI 364, 
492) ? If ‘ steed ’ is a * stallion ’, as it is, unr«r is not to be trans¬ 
lated 'steeds’ but ‘mares’, unless indeed one should prefer the 
Scottish ‘ she-horses ’; for mules, the cross between the jack and 
the mare, are meant, and not hinnies. The hinny, which is the 
cross between the stallion and the jenny, is seldom bred. It is 
a poor aflair, and the two hybrids are very different. ‘The 
hinny neighs likes a horse, the mule brays like the ass. The 
mule’s ears, tail and general aspect are asinine. The hinny 
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more nearly resembles the horse, is of slighter build and of 
strength inferior to the mule’, and, which is even more to our 
purpose, its lack of speed was notorious in antiquity. Pliny says 
of it (N. H. 8, 44): effrenis et tarditatis indomitae. The racers 
on coins are distinctly mules, not hinnies—as, for instance, on a 
coin of Messana, figured in my Pindar (p. 170). One cannot 
help asking. Is not this lesson in translation a lesson in eugenics? 


In the programme that accompanies the new Passow (Vanden- 
hoeck u. Ruprecht), the editor, Wilhelm CrGnert, holds out 
no hope of an early completion of the work. If the older Pas tow 
was sixteen years in building, how can we expect a much more 
speedy termination of a much more ambitious enterprise ? But 
the aged scholar must not despair. Little did I dream that I 
should live to see the great Oxford Dictionary so near its goal as 
it is now. When s. v. Crop I was referred to Neck for an ex¬ 
planation of Neck and Crop, I said sadly that I should not be 
able to consult Neck (A. J. P. XXII 232). To be sure, when 
Neck came, it gave no satisfactory answer to the problem, the 
solution of which was reserved for Wright’s Dialect Dictionary. 
Up to the appearance of Wright, my private interpretation of the 
phrase was based on the physical process of seizing an objection¬ 
able member of society by the scruff of the neck and the slack of 
the breeches corresponding to the crupper. * All in a moment 
his roan Rolled neck and crop over, lay dead as a stone ’. But 
according to Wright, ‘ crop ’ means * scruff of the neck ’, and I 
have haa to surrender very reluctantly my picturesque interpre¬ 
tation (A. J. P. XXVIII 114). Doubtless similar surrenders will 
be made necessary by the new Passow, but whatever may be 
made necessary by the new Passow, it will have to be used 
warily, like all other dictionaries. When Lewis and Short came 
out, a young scholar—destined to high distinction—sent me for 
publication in the Journal a list of what he considered flagrant 
blunders. My gentle nature rebelled against such a proceeding 
before the useful compilation had a chance to shew its usefulness. 

‘ Lexicography is full of pitfalls ’, I replied, ‘ as you yourself have 
shewn by the mistakes you have made in your criticisms’. 
Liddell and Scott is a quarry of such things, as I found out long 
before I undertook a collaboration which came to a sad end. 
My articles were slumped with Professor Godwin’s in the Preface, 
all manner of liberties were taken with my copy (A. J. P. Ill 515), 
and the article on either arrived too late or was thrown aside 
—whether to the advantage of the student or not may be dis¬ 
cerned by a comparison of A. J. P. IV 416 ff., with the eighth 
edition of Liddell and Scott. One thing the editors allowed to 
stand under npb, and that is the right explanation of the ellipsis 
in Od. 15, 393-4 • ovh' ft at XP*I> n P lp &PV> xaroXt^ai. The ellipsis 
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is tori and not Ig, as is stated in Syntax of Classical Greek, § 85. 
Like some other things in that manual, it must have been put in 
for the purpose of refutation, and the refutation omitted. Noth¬ 
ing could be more absurd than the assumption of the ellipsis of 
an impossible construction, and for Homer np\p Hjj is an impos¬ 
sible construction; and I am not surprised that Mr. Platt has 
recently advanced the conjecture wp\» &ptje after the well-known 
Pindaric passage (P. 4, 43), though I cannot accept it. vpi* i<m 
is causal, like «W tori (A. J. P. IV 417; XXIV 387), and is 
equivalent to ov yap «r«* <<m. 


The scope of the new Passow is, as I have said, ambitious. It 
is to take in the whole thesaurus of the Greek language down to 
the Byzantine time. The line is drawn at Procopius and the 
subsequent Byzantine historians, although the contemporary 
poets and philosophers are included. Inscriptions and papyri are 
to be conscientiously exploited—even the papyri of the Byzantine 
time. Coins, gems, and vases are to furnish material. The new 
Latin Thesaurus is to yield its treasures, and the glosses like¬ 
wise. Especial attention is to be paid to the dialects, the ancient 
lexicographers, scholiasts and grammarians, to the Septuagint 
and other versions and the New Testament. The texts are to be 
critically studied, and corruptions indicated. Etymology is to 
be handled briefly, exegesis concisely, the references are to be 
distinguished by their abundance, their exactness, their analytical 
arrangement. The first fascicle runs from A to alpopvyxlas. An 
interesting and important feature is the category VERB (reitung), 
which is appended to some of the more considerable articles, and 
which may redeem in some measure the pellmell disorder of the 
examples—an offence to my soul as a syntactician. As in most 
German works, the art of abridgment is carried to an extreme, 
but those who have had some experience with the advertise¬ 
ments in German newspapers, where * e. fr. Pf’. represent ‘ ein 
frommes Pferd ’, will have no serious difficulty. Further notice 
is reserved. 


From early youth I have indulged in the habit of making 
summaries of such books and articles as happened to interest 
me at the time, and I have in manuscript reams of such things, 
extending from Becker’s Romische Alterthiimer, which I abridged 
in 1852 with a view to my doctoral examination in 1853, down 
to Mr. Grundy’s Thucydides and the History of his Age, of 
which I have had a word to say (A. J. P. XXXIII 338). Of late 
this mass has been so infiltrated by my own peculiar vein that 
very little of it has proved available for the Journal, and in the 
few specimens that I have published from time to time the serious 
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reader must have been annoyed by the unreasonable demand on 
his attention that is necessary to eliminate cryptic criticism. Of 
course, the less I know of the subject in hand, the more faithful 
is my summary, and therefore I regret that 1 have been forced 
to renounce my project of condensing for the readers of the 
Journal Professor von POhlmann’s most interesting and timely 
volume— Geschichte der sozialen Frage u. des Socialismus in 
der antiken Welt , Zweite , vermehrte u. verbesserte Auflage 
(Miinchen, Oskar Beck). There is great danger, as we all know, 
of projecting—etymologically a bad word—there is great danger 
of projecting the ideals and wishes of the present into the past, 
of finding more communism and socialism in antiquity than the 
facts will permit in the present state of our knowledge; and one 
such instance out of many I will note for the readers of Brief 
Mention. It has been maintained, says Professor von POhlmann, 
that the modern cry for liberty, equality and fraternity is simply 
a cry for a return to the old conditions of social life. The history 
of classical antiquity is from this point of view nothing but the 
history of the crowding out of communism by private property. 
The village green, the village common, is a survival of the olden 
time—of the time when flocks and herds were kept together, 
grazed now on summer, now on winter pasture, where there was 
one fold and one shepherd—the head of the community, who 
saw to the just division of the common products. Unfortunately, 
he says, there is no proof that the original conditions of things 
were as simple as that; the accepted progress through the 
stages of the hunter, the nomad, the tiller of the soil, according 
to von POhlmann, lacks convincing proof, and once more the 
historical parallel bars break down under the gymnast (A. J. P. 
XXXI m). 


In the Preface to his Wonder Book, Hawthorne says that 
* classical myths <are> capable of being rendered into very 
capital reading for children. ... So long as man exists, they can 
never perish; but, by their indestructibility itself, they are legiti¬ 
mate subjects for every age to clothe with its own garniture of 
manners and sentiment, and to imbue with its own morality \ 
How easily all impurity may be made to fall away from Greek 
mythology, especially in the refined air which Hawthorne and 
his companions breathed, has been signally exemplified by an 
extract from Emerson’s Journal (viii, p. 26), to which my atten¬ 
tion has been called by a friend who is curious in matters philo¬ 
sophical. From this extract I learn that Ganymede was known 
to the great thinker only as a cupbearer—only as a male neat- 
handed Phyllis. How else could he have * delighted ’ in Martial 
II 43 , 14 . 1 as showing the elegance of self-service, his own 
practice’? If my Pindar should ever reach another edition, 
which is unlikely, I shall know how to annotate virginibus puer- 
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isque, O. I 45: r»6r’ <irl xpA*, and I am surprised that Professor 
Post should not have included in his selection Martial IX 42, 
XI 73. Surely the phrase 4 left-hand marriage* would not 
offend the most fastidious. To the initiated all this 4 dainger 
d’estre trop coquebin ’ simply illustrates a danger to which the 
classical scholar is not exposed. Your classical scholar is clad 
in the white robe of the anatomical theatre and his indignation is 
stirred only when some pedant like Browning takes advantage 
of the ignorance of innocence (A. J. P. XXXII 484). 


The intaglio of irony is a dangerons figure, to the practice of 
which Americans are too much given; and I am an American. 
Knowing this failing of mine, I have read with care my comment 
on Professor Goodell’s article about fuj, in the last volume of the 
Journal, but I must confess that I cannot see how any one ac¬ 
quainted with the English language could have summarized my 
views, as has been done in the April number of the Rivista di 
Filologia , not the least valuable and suggestive of the periodicals 
that come into my hands. 4 A proposito del precedente articolo 
del Goodell, del quale in somma l’a. accetta le conclusion!.* This 
is a summary with a vengeance, a summary at which no one will 
be more surprised than Professor Goodell himself. If thesum- 
marizer had only translated my words (A. J. P. XXXIII 499): 

4 According to Professor Goodell the conceptual has come to its 
own. According to my view there is only an extension based on 
the primal volitive*. Professor Goodell and I are poles asunder. 


The typographical and other oversights that mar the pages of 
the last number of the Journal and haply this number also are a 
manner of tribute to the vigilance of my friend and collaborator, 
Professor C. W. E. Miller, whose absence is doubtless respon¬ 
sible for sundry errors of the press. I have done my best. n 66 <op 
d< fup (<r$\ 6 p « 6 pto. He would never have suffered 4 Olymthiac' 
to pass (p. 112,1. 24) nor the egregious 17 in the penult of Aqpoo-A'i^r 
(1. 32), nor ‘choria#»ic* for ‘choriam&c* (p. 114, 1. 33.) He 
would have deleted the XII (p. 214, 1 . 35). He would have pre¬ 
vented P(ythian) ibid, from becoming Ps(alm) and 4 afin* (p. 115, 
1. 15) would not have lost its 4 que* in that ominous verse. 
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The Dialogue of Tacitus Once More. 

A Rejoinder. 

To the Editor oi the American Journal op Philology. 

Sir: Yon have been singularly generous in allotting so much 
space in years gone by to the present writer's work on the 
'aureus libellus’ of Tacitus. I should, therefore, have hesitated 
long before claiming still more, were it not that the first number 
of the current volume contained an attack on a recent contribution 
of mine which, if left unanswered, might imply my acquiescence 
in its justification. I shall be as brief as possible, presuming 
in the reader an acquaintance with the original paper and Prin¬ 
cipal Peterson’s criticism. 1 

Before proceeding to examine my opponent’s objections it is 
only fair to state that, since the publication of the article in 
Classical Philology, I have twice repeated the laborious measure¬ 
ment of the Agricola quaternion. The result, while it differed 
slightly from my former calculation, still approximated to it so 
closely that the conclusion drawn by me was in no way invali¬ 
dated. The final revised figures will be given in the new edition 
of my Dialogus now passing through the Teubner press. 

i. Dr. Peterson maintains that a calculation based on aver¬ 
ages—they are based, by the way, on the measurement of 960 
half-lines—constitutes a 'slender foundation for a process claim¬ 
ing arithmetical exactitude ’, and be then cheerily proceeds for 
the next four pages to deal in averages of his own which ex hy- 
pothesi ought, therefore, to possess but little validity ! It is the 
same old story, ‘ dum duo idem faciunt, non est idem ’. As a 
matter of fact, I never claimed mathematical infallibility for the 
averages in question and I should not be worried in the least, if 
still another revision revealed an excess or lack of a few lines, 

1 For this reason I shall merely note in passing that the rectification of 
Sabbad ini’s arithmetical slip in calculating the extent of the large lacuna, 
the observation regarding the discrepancy between the ‘sex folia’ of Decem- 
brio and the ‘sex paginae (pagellae)' of the MSS. and the significance of cer¬ 
tain variants taken by Decembrio from the archetype were one and all 
pointed out for the first time and discussed in my article, a trifling circum¬ 
stance which Dr. Peterson apparently forgot to mention in again dealing with 
the self-same topics. Cp. especially p. 12 'Studentsof the text of the Dia¬ 
logus will note etc.; p. 13, ‘ It is easy to calculate that the lacuna amounts 
to 4/15 \ 
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for, as I was careful to state, we cannot fix the precise proportion 
of unequal lines in the Dialogue archetype. It is quite sufficient 
in matters of this kind to attain to a reasonably close approxima¬ 
tion, that will methodically justify an inierence. 

2. The extant written portion of the archetype does not yield, 
we are told, the same measurements as Annibaldi’s diplomatic 
reproduction. Of course, it doesn’t. But for the purpose of spa- 
cial comparisons only a printed text is available and its use is 
justified, because the lines are retained, they not being printed 
continuously. In fact, Dr. Peterson himself has also operated 
with the printed, not with the written text. 

3. But even supposing I had satisfactorily accounted for the 
four pages up to the juncture, where a second lacuna is postulated 
on internal grounds, Dr. Peterson contends that my ‘ arithmet¬ 
ical processes are found completely to collapse ’ for the one page 
or half folio still left according to the statement of Decembrio 
(foliaduo cum dimidio). According to Peterson’s own * estimate’, 
the text from c. 36 to the end took up at least three folios. Now, 
as we must assume, what Peterson himself admits, Decembrio ‘ to 
have been correct ’, it necessarily follows, one should suppose, that 
there must be something wrong about that ‘ estimate ’. But so far 
from drawing this only logical conclusion, Dr. Peterson, after 
proposing one explanation only to reject it at once, argues at 
length that the entire Dialogus was written by an entirely dif¬ 
ferent scribe from the one who had penned the original, still ex¬ 
tant quaternion, but identical with the one who had written the 
closing portions of the Agricola. It was a finer script and there 
were more lines to a page. This hypothesis is based upon an 
alleged discovery of Annibaldi, who believed he recognized in a 
page of the original, which had been erased to make way for the 
Germania text, clear traces of the above mentioned characteris¬ 
tics. But the correctness of this view is open to very serious ob¬ 
jections, as may be shown by the very first folio of the Agricola 
which Guarnieri added to the archetype torso. For the recto ol 
onty 28 lines contains no fewer than 345 cm., while the verso 
takes up but 302.9 cm., with 89 abbreviations of all kinds on the 
recto to 40 compendia, all of a very simple nature, on the verso. 
By parity of reasoning, therefore, we should be compelled to 
assume two scribes for this one folio—a palpable reductio ad 
absurdum. Dr. Peterson has simply conjured up a very serious 
difficulty which is purely imaginary, in order to explain it by an 
intrinsically improbable hypothesis. But not content with 
this, he caps the climax with another assumption, for which 
there is not a shred of evidence or a shadow of plausibility. 1 Is 
it conceivable’, he asks,' that the Hersfeld codex was composite, 
consisting of two portions, one written in the 10th and the other 
in the 13th century’? ‘An affirmative answer would make the 
transmission of the Dialogus, under the name of Tacitus, a 
greater mystery than ever ’. It certainly would, and it is not 
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* conceivable ’, why one should resort to such an explanation, so 
long as there isn’t any mystery at all about the codex Hersfeld- 
ensis at present, even though we may never learn just how its 
various parts were so lamentably rent asunder and scattered. 

* It would probably have to imply that a copyist in the 13th century 
added two folia to complete the text of a 10th century MS. of 
the Agricola and then went on to transcribe the Dialogus and 
the Suetonius from some unknown original’. Surely conjec¬ 
tural fancy can reach no higher flight than this and it is discon¬ 
certing to be brought down to terra firma again by being told 

* It must suffice to state the conundrum without any further at¬ 
tempt to answer it ’. Doubtless it would take a 6 avfia<nvraroe 
\vnx 6 t to do so successfully. 

I feel convinced that Dr. Peterson’s labyrinthian structure is 
built on quicksands. If the closing page of the Dialogus must 
have been more closely written than the preceding two folios, in 
order to vindicate the quite unimpeachable testimony of Decem- 
brio, there is nothing to prevent us from simply conceding this 
to have been actually the case. For it would be the most natural 
and sensible thing in the world, that a scribe, coming to the end 
of an entire treatise, should all but inevitably desire to include 
what was still left on the recto or verso of a folio. But to ac¬ 
complish this, he would often be compelled to write more closely 
and even to add a few more lines if possible. If this process was 
adopted in the case of the Dialogus, all real and fancied difficul¬ 
ties vanish without creating new insoluble ones, such as postu¬ 
lating two different, non-contemporaneous scribes, with different 
styles of writing for a MS. of such relatively small bulk as the 
codex Hersfeldensis must have had. 

Dr. Peterson styles Decembrio * a careful observer ’ and he 
very justly says that the present tense in * post hec deficiunt sex 
folia ’ points to personal observation. Under these circumstances 
it requires considerable courage to state, that in the determina¬ 
tion of the great lacuna 1 no certain result has as yet been reached ’ 
(p. 3), while convinced that * it is easy to calculate, that the la¬ 
cuna amounts to 4/15 of the whole treatise, or rather more than 
one-fourth ’ (p. 3). But the secret of Dr. Peterson’s reluctance 
to accept this admittedly certain calculation is, that it is absolutely 
fatal to his cherished belief that c. 36-41 inclusive were spoken 
uno tenore by Maternus, even if we wholly disregard the inter¬ 
nal reasons 1 which make this assumption impossible. For if 

1 These have been more fully set forth and strengthened in my new edi¬ 
tion and I shall only state here that Dr. Peterson goes quite astray in citing 
' nt subinde admoneo ’ as a proof that Maternus is the speaker throughout and 
thereby shows himself conscious of indulging in redundancies. Those words, 
on the contrary, if they prove anything, show Low absurd it would be for 
Maternus, after reminding his hearers twice of the main theme at issue, to do 
so a third time in c. 40 (non de otiosa re,etc.). What obtuse and inattentive 
listeners he must have had! 
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there be anything incontrovertibly certain, it is, that Secundus 
took a prominent part in the debate—Tacitus tells us so himself 
twice (c. 1 cum singuli... causas adferrent and c. 16)—and that 
the lacuna contained a discussion of the historical development 
of Greek eloquence (c. 36 eadem ratio in nostra quoqtu civitate 
antiquorum eloquentiam provexit). But if so, then in Dr. Peter¬ 
son’s view, these six folia must have comprised the close of 
Messalla’s speech, the usual interloquium, an entire speech of 
Secundus, whose contents, by the way, would be extremely 
problematical, and finally that part of Maternus’ closing speech 
which dealt with Greek orators. Even that mythical second 
scribe with his alleged 1 finer and closer script ’ would have been 
sorely puzzled to crowd so much matter within the given com¬ 
pass. 

There are other items in Principal Peterson’s paper to which 
I must take exception, but as they have no bearing upon the 
questions dealt with in my article, their discussion may well be 
omitted here. 

To conclude, however, with a pleasanter note, there is one 
point in which I find myself in full accord with my critic, as will 
be seen from my treatment of these questions in my Prolego¬ 
mena. It is the observation, that the archetype was virtually 
free from all the less common compendia and that the MS. errors 
directly traceable to these were, therefore, due to abbreviations 
in the apographa and I only differ from Dr. Peterson in including 
not only X, but also Y and in disregarding an intervening inde¬ 
pendent archetype of the 13th century. The compendia in the 
15th century copy of Guarnieri show, that we need not postulate 
a still earlier source to account for their prevalence. 

Alfred Gudeman. 

Munich. 
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I.—NEVE AND NEQUE WITH THE IMPERATIVE 

AND SUBJUNCTIVE. 1 

In previous numbers of the Journal* the earlier and the later 
use of these connectives, particularly in prohibitions, has been 
discussed. In this investigation the remaining uses of these two 
particles with the subjunctive have also been taken into consid¬ 
eration, and the usage of the intervening period examined, 
with the purpose of presenting a complete history of these con¬ 
nectives from the earliest times down to Apuleius. As these 
particles are particularly abundant in Cato’s Disticha, this 
author was also included. For the usage of the earliest period 
I am indebted to Bennett’s Early Latin, Vol. I, but the state¬ 
ments regarding the usage of the two following periods are based 
upon the writer’s own collections, made from the latest Teubner 
texts and those in the Loeb Classical Series, so far as published. 
In the entire field examined one figure stands forth with promi¬ 
nence, Ovid, who is conspicuous above all others for the fre¬ 
quency with which he uses neve and neque and for the varied 
uses he makes, of these connectives. Including both principal 

1 Schmalt, in 1907, in his Antib. d. Lat. Spr. II, p. 145, says: " WQnschens* 
wert wire eine Untersuchung fiber den Gebrauch von nrve im Vergleich mit 
dem von ntqiu? and Blase, in 1903, in Hist. Gram. d. Lat. Spr. II, 1, p. 
198 f., had, in effect, expressed the same sentiment. 

•Cf. Elmer, A. J. P. XV (1894), p. 3991.; XXII (1901), p. 80 f.; Clement 
XXI (1900), p. 166 f.; XXII, p. 87 f. Cf. also Ashmore, Proc. Amer. Phil. 
Assn. 33 (1901), p. 85 f„ and for Livy's usage. Lease, Class. Phil. Ill (1908), 
p. 303 f., and for the subject in general, Schmalz, Lat. Synt. 4 (1910), and 
Blase, 4 e. 

W • 
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and subordinate clauses these particles were used by Ovid 370 
times! Next to Ovid comes Cicero with 216 and Livy with 
176, and next to these sed longo intervallo is Caesar and Tacitus, 
each with 51. It is a striking fact, but due, of course, to the 
character of the subject matter, that a writer of such scope as 
Plin. Mai. makes use of these connectives only 13 times, or as 
Varro (R. R., L. L.) only 7 times and Val, Max. only 6 times. 
It is to be noted, too, that in principal clauses some writers do 
not make use of them at all, as Varro (R. R., L. L.), Caesar, 
Nepos, Sen. Rhet., Veil., Val. Max., Gaius and Gellius, but it is 
in principal clauses that their use is most common in poetry, as 
Vergil, 28 princ., 6 sub.; Mart., 33-5; Sil., 17-3. In contrast to 
this stands the usage of Cicero with only 26 princ. to 200 sub. 
and Livy with 21-155. 

Any discussion of the use of the connectives neve and neque 
properly takes as its starting point the fact that the regular 
negative with both the imperative and subjunctive is ne. When 
the need arose to add a negative clause with these moods, el ne 
would naturally suggest itself, with a possible ac ne or— que ne , 
depending upon the character of the connection. None of these 
connectives, however, became the form in common use, but 
logically they deserve attention by way of introduction to the 
discussion which follows, as well as for the reason that hitherto 
they have not received adequate treatment. 

A. Et NK. 

1 . Principal Clauses. 

a) Imperative : Catull. 62.59 Et nepugna; Verg. Aen. 10. 599, 
Val. FI. 8. 436, Stat. Ach. 1. 534. Compare Neve p. 262 B. In 
Orat. Obliq., cf. Tac. Hist. 4. 14 for et ne and for neve or neque 
p. 267. 

b) Subjunctive: Cato Agr. 113. 2 ne accedat et ne siveris, 
Ter. Eun. 77 et ne adflictes neque addas, Lucr. 1. 1103 
ne . . et ne . . neve, Ovid Pont. 1. 2. 113, Val. FI. 4. 37, 
ApuL Phil. 78. 12 ( 7 / 4 .). Note Ps. Quint Decl. 88. 6 et ne 
pvtassis ; 69. 7. 

2. Subordinate Clauses. 

a) Et tic , indie., or jussive sub.: Ovid Ibis 245 Et ne diceret, 
dixit; Tr. 4. 6. 12; 235, Tac. Ann. 1. 60:3. 67; 4.6 Etne.. utque; 
Just. 2. 4. 7; 29. 1.7; Apul. Met. 256. 1 (N), and after a ques¬ 
tion, Livy 40. 14. 5. 
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b) et ne (i. e. not after a period): Livy i. 42. 1 munire et ne 
esset, iungit, and so 3. 53. 4; 8. 16. 5, Cic. Verr. 1. 24, Cels. 57. 
37, Sen. N. Q. IV, pr. 20, Curt. 5. 12. 20, Plin. Mai. 17. 266, 
Quint 11. 3. 176, Tac. Ann. 14. 3; 15. 9, Plin. Pan. 83. 4, Just. 2. 
4- 13; 5. 8. 2; 8. 3. 13; 35. 1. 6, Apul. Met. 109. 15; in poetry 
Ovid Met. [7. 340]; 11. 695; 14.186, A. A. 2. 393, Rem. Am. 465, 
Ibis 235; 245, Trist. 4. 6. 12. Cf. Cato Agr. 46. 1 et uti ne ..., 
vertito. 

c) ut..etne: Cato Agr. 32. 1 (cf. 1. 1 uti ne..neve.. et ne) 
137. 1, Sen. Suas. 1. 13, Suet. Aug. 35. 3 ut.. et ne.. neve. Cf. 
Cic. De Or. 1. 132 ut.. et ut ne, Flor. 2. 19. 5 ; quo .. et ne, Cic. 
Att. 13. 11. 1 ut et.. et ne. 

d) ne. .et ne: Cato Agr. 32. 2; Cic. Verr. 1. 24, Off. 1.89; 
129; Sen. Dial. 4.18.1; Ben. 5. 22. 2; Quint. 8.5. 7; Suet. Claud. 
35. 2. Cf. Livy 43. 2. 12 ne.. neve.. et ne. 

e) etne . .non: Cic. Fam. 14. 18. 2 videte et ne .. non liceat. 

B. — QUE NE. 

Tib. 1. 6. 19 neu decipiat digito^tt* ne trahat et ducat, Val. FI. 
4. 125 Nec det — que ne crede; 2. 5 sinit ne . . .— que ne 
deserat; 7. 80 contremuit ne .. seque ne putes. 

C. Ac NE. 1 

1. Principal Clauses. 

a) Imperative: to the two passages cited by the Thes. Ling. 
Lat. col. 1075 (Plaut. As. 462, Sil. 15. 160) add: 

Sil. 17. 445 state ac ne prodite, Val. FI. 4. 159 consulite 
atque * ...ne temnite, and Stat. Theb. 15. 161 da ac ne sperne. 

b) Subjunctive: Cic. Att. 2. 24. 1 Ac ne sis perturbatus, Plin. 
Mai. 17. 25 tondeantur ac ne radantur. 

2. Subordinate Clauses. The most common variety, in 
anticipating an objection, is treated first. 

a) Acne... indie.Cicero =19 (Verr. 3.108; 181, Balb. 44,Cluent 
107, Scaur. 7, Cat. 3.10, Arch. 1. 2, Phil. 3. 24, Rep. 6.12, De Or. 

1. 8; 34; 2. 191; 235, Fam. 5. 7. 3; 12. 9; 7. 26. 2, Att. 1. 11. 1; 

2. 18. 2; 8. 3. 7 (De Or. 1. 8. Ac ne.. concedat), Bell. Alex. 58.1, 

1 The treatment of acne in the Thes. Ling. Lat. is far from being ade¬ 
quate. 

* It may be noted that the formula atqtu ne was not used, tho atque non was 
occasionally found. Cf. Lease, A. J. P. XXX (1909), p. 298, note 3. 
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Nepos = 2 (Att. 2. 3 ; io. 4), Celsus 327. 23, Val. Max. = 4 (3, 

3. 2; 4. 3 ext. 1; 4. 5. 4; 5. 3 ext. i), Curt. = 2 (3. 2. 15; 8. 9. 29), 
Petron. = 2 (27; 127), Plin. Mai. = 4 (10. 82; 14. 52 ; 20. 50; 28. 
40), Quint. 4. 1. 69, Tac. = 10 (Hist. 1. 18; 38; 55; 3. 5, Ann. 

4. 41; 6. 19; 11. 19; 33; 12. 60; 13.18), Suet. = 7 (Aug. 84, Cal. 
37. 3; 41. 1, Claud. 15. 4, Nero 23. 1; 24. 1; 38. 3 ac ne non), 
Just. = 2 (38. 2. 7; 4. 13), Apul. = 2 (Met. 291. 15, Phil. 20. 1). 
This usage is more common in prose (55) than in poetry (7). 
Its frequency in Cicero (19) and in Tac. (10) is to be noted. 
Poetry: Hor. C. 1. 18. 7, Ep. 1. 1. 13; 18. 58; 19. 26; 2. 1. 208, 
Lucan. 4. 141; 7. 797; i. e. only in two poets. 

b) ac ne . . . indicative: (Lex Anton., of71 B. c. (Schn. 309) 
ac ne locentur, sancitum est), Cic. Att. 6. 9. 1 (Ellipsis), Livy 30. 
18. 3, Celsus 270. 19, Val. Max. = 3 (2. 1. 10; 2. 7. 7; 4. 1. 14); 
Curt. 5. 2. 2, Plin. Mai. = 7 (5. 55; 7. 164; 9. 32; 169; 13.22; 18. 
25*; 291), Tac. = 5 (4- 2 - 2 9; 3i9» Ann. 12. 5; 15. 64; 16. 7), 
Suet. = 4 (Iul. 41. 3, Aug. 38. 2; 40. 2, Nero 37. 2). In prose 
this usage is found 23 times; in poetry only 3 times (Verg. Eel. 
3. 4, Calp. Eel. 3. 33, Stab. Theb. 6. 926); cf. also Verg. Geo. 3. 
70... imperative, and is most common in Plin. Mai. (7) and 
Tac. (5). 

c) ut .. ac ne: Val. Max. 9. 1 ext. 2, Quint. 1. 4. 16, Suet. 
Cal. 14. 1, Nero 17; 32. 2. Cf. Plaut. Amph. 126 ut..atque 
ut ne. 

d) ne ..at ne: Cic. De Or. 1.166 recusaret ne caderet ac ne 

liberaretur; 1 Livy 4. 7. 6 ne qua .. ac ne, Tac. Ann. 15. 19 ne .. 
ac ne.quidem. 

e) Inconcinnity: Tac. Hist. 2. 34 transitum simulantes ac ne 
terreret; 3. 46 victoriae ignarus ac ne ingrueret; Suet. Iul. 88 
placuit nominari ac ne ageretur. 

D. Et non, —que non, ac non. 

Instead of ne with these moods one sometimes finds fton* 
(With an imperative non is exceedingly rare, being found, in 

1 Draeger H. S. II,* p. 696 , and Schmalz Synt. 4 , p. 280 , say that this usage 
begins in Silver Latin. 

* For turn with the subjunctive cf. Draeger H. S. I*, p. 312 , Blase H.G.III, 
pp. 136 , 155 , 233 , and Schmalz Synt. 4 , p. 478 . To the lists in Blase for 
utinam non with the pres, add: Ovid Pont. 1 . 2 . 108 , Mart. I Praef., Quint. 
2 . 5. 17 ; for plpf.: Ovid Pont 1 . 5 . 28 , Ps. Cic. ad Oct. 8 ; for impf.: Quint., 
x. 2 . 6 . 
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fact, according to Schmalz Synt. 4 , p. 220, only three times (Cat. 
66, 80, Ovid Ep. 16. 164, A. A. 3. 129). But at least three 
more are to be added : Ovid Pont. 1. 2. 105 non petito, Trist. 5. 
5. 63 non parcite, and Cato Dist. 4.6 non suggere. If, however, 
Cat. 66. 80, nonprius tradite, cited also by Blase H. G. Ill, p. 
245, but not by Draeger H. S. I \ p. 328, is to be regarded as a 
legitimate example, two others of like character are to be added : 
Sen. H. F. 585 and Calpurn. 5. 24. In these three passages, it is 
to be noted, non is closely connected with the adverb prius or 
ante). From the use of non would naturally develop the use of 
et non as a connective, independently of its use where non modi¬ 
fies a particular word. 

Ovid Tr. 5. 17. 23 utinam vivat et non moriatur, and so Juv. 
16. 27; Ovid Pont 3. 1. 165 utinam sint tuas que non aspiciant; 
Apul. Flor. 24. 26 ( H,'.) utinam suppeteret ac non clauderet. Cf. 
Apul. Met. hi. 11 non parentibus ac nec ulli monstremus nec 
quicquam norimus, and Livy 5. 5. 11 ut nec . .. et non. 


E. Non ... nec. 

To the three occurrences cited by Draeger H. S. I\ p. 312 
(Sen. Ben. 7. 16. 4; 23. 2, and Claud. 14) add: Sen. Ep. 103. 5 
non abhorreat nec agat ; Thy. 185; Lucan. 7. 320; 8. 738, 
Quint. 2. 1. 5 ; 6. 1. 29 ; Juv. 11, 186; Sen. Dial. 9. 35, tyro pfs.; 
Pers. 1. 7, Mart. 5. 34. 9 pres, and pf. Cf. also Val. FI. 5. 57 
non dividat ossa que nec tumulo nec separe contegat; Juv. 6. 
448 non., nec.. et non; Tac. Dial. 13 non.. nec.. nec.. et 
nec.. nec, Plaut. Trin. 133 non redderes neque quicquam neque 
emeres neque venderes nec faceres. Note also Ovid A. A. 3.129 
non onerate nec prodite, and Hor. Ep. 1. 1. 30. 

F. Nec .. neu, etc. 

The use of various connectives in the same sentence is also to 
be noted (Livy 5. 51. 1 has ut nec .. et non), as Ovid. Fast. 4. 
921 parce— que aufer neve noce. Nec amplectere; Juv. 14. 201 
pares nec subeant neu credas (cf. pp. 264 and 273); Cato Agr. 
I. 1 uti ne . . neve . . etne; Lucr. 1. 1105 ne .. et ne.. neve ; 
Livy 43. 2. 12 ne . . neve . .etne. Compare also Ovid Tr. 4. 6. 
12 etne sint, cavet with Met. 7. 137 neve valeant, canit. 
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G. Utque. 

This connective deserves brief consideration. Tho not used 
by Cicero or Caesar (but in Bell. Hisp. 2. 2), it was frequently 
used by Ovid, as in Tr. 4. x. 65, Her. 15. 119, etc. Compare 
utque venias, oro in Her. 5. 57 with neu deseret, oro in Met. 7. 
850. Cf. also Tac. Hist. 3. 49. Ut . . utque is found in Verg. 
Aen. 2. 665, Hor. Sat. 1. 2. 39, Tib. 1. 7. 19, Ovid Tr. 5. 8. 37, 
Veil. 2. 16. 3, Suet. Claud. 12. 2; 22; et ne . . utque in Tac. 
Ann. 4. 6 ; utque ... nee in Ovid Ibis 609. 1 But though utque 
and nique, and utve and ntve were used, tuque was never devel¬ 
oped, at least in poetry. 

I. Principal Clauses. 

1 . Imperative . 

From the earliest times down to Apuleius (excluding inscrip¬ 
tions) neve and neque are used with the imperative 183 times. 
Of these, it is to be noted, 179 are found in poetry and only 4 in 
prose (nec is used once by Cicero, once by Sen. Phil., and Cato 
uses neve and neque each once after ne). This usage is most 
common in Class. Latin (133) and Silver Latin (43)1 but rare in 
Early Latin (7). The unusually large number in Class. Lat. is 
due to the presence of Ovid. In this writer this form of ex¬ 
pression is found more often, 116 times, than in any other. In 
fact, the nearest approach to Ovid was made by Statius with 16 
and Vergil with 14. This is, of course, due to the more personal 
and didactic character of Ovid’s poetry. 

A. Two Imperatives = hi. 

This usage is more common in poetry (109) than in prose (2). 
In prose but one connective, nec, was used, and that by Cic. and 
Sen. Phil. In poetry, however, both particles were used, neve 
24 times, neu 9, but neque 4 times, nec 72. The use of neve 
(neu) begins with Hor.* and next appears in Tib. (2), Ovid (17 !), 
then in Sen. (4), Luc., Pers., Val. FI. (2), Sil., Stat. (3), Cato; 
of neque (nec) with App. Claud., Plaut., Lucil.; Catull., Cic., 
Verg. (2), Hor. (2), Prop. (3), Ovid (48 !); Sen. (3), Calp. (2), 

1 It may be here added that later A mm. Marc, uses uiqut 10 times: 17. 4 . 
7: 30 . 4 . 13: 8 . 21; 9. 5 ; 11. 20: 28. 2. 5: 6. 7; 18: 30. 2. 11: 7. 7. 

' The name alone means that the usage is found but once in that writer. 
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Val. FI. (2), Stat (7), Mart. (2). It is to be noted that of the 33 
occurrences of neve (neu) Ovid alone furnishes over half (17), of 
the 76 occurrences of neque (nec) the same poet furnishes 48 ; 
that neve (neu) was not used in prose, and that in all, neve (neu) 
was used 33 times, neque (nec) 78. In regard to the form of the 
connective that was used, it may be stated that in the case of 
neve the longer form was preferred (24-9), but in the case of neque 
the shorter (74-4). This preference for nec is to be accounted 
for not only by metrical considerations, but also by the general 
tendency toward the use of the shorter form, of nec rather than 
neque , of <u rather than atque , etc. 1 For the pres. subj. cf. p. 275. 

1) Early Latin = 3 neque (nec), (neve (neu), found only in 
inscriptions) : App. Claud, (p. 36, B.') obliscere nec aeque, Plaut. 
Poen. 1129 mirari noli neque contemplarier, Lucil. (581 B.) 
persta nec transi vel da. 

2) Classical Latin x = 77 (neve (neu) = 20, neque (nec) = 
57 )- 

a) Neve (neu) = 20 (neu = 4),* all in poetry: Hor. Ep. 1.11. 
23 sume neu differe, Tib. 1. 8. 49 utere. Neu torque; 3. 10. 11 
veni: neu torque, and 17 times in Ovid (neu=x, Pont. 4. 16. 
48); Rem. 689 (—to). Her. xi. 126; 17. 112, Met. 4, 223; 
49i; 9»563; io- 546; 13. 748; 15. 777, Trist. 1. 2. 3; 1. 5. 37; 
3- !• 3; 3- 4. 76; 4. 4. 41, Pont. 1. 8. 1, Fast. 4. 922 (for Fast. 1. 
288, see Part II, E, a). Note Her. 17. 1x2 desine neve nosce, 
sed sine nec habe. 

b) Neque (nec) = 57 (nec = 54). 

In prose this construction is found only once, Cic. Att. 12. 22. 
3 habe nec existima (for Servius (Cic. Fam. 4. 5. 5) see crit. 
note). In poetry (neque = 3, nec = 53); Cat. 8. 10 noli nec 
sectare, nec vive; Verg. G. 3. 96; A. 3, 394 teneto, nec hor- 
resce; Hor. C. 2. 7. 19; 3. 7. 29 (neque), Prop. 3. 10. 16; 4. 7. 
87; 11. 89 and 48 times* in Ovid; Am. 3. 2. 24; 3. 4. 44, Her. 
3. 91; 138; 11. 60; 16. 11; 195; 17. 114, A. A. 1. 77; 394; 2; 
21 x; 224; 313; 3. 131. 238.486.553. 756, Rem. 93, Met. 1.462 ; 

1 Cf. Lease, Class. Phil. Ill ( 1908 ), p. 304 !., Class. Rev. XVI ( 1903 ), p. 
313 f-, A. J. P. XXVIII ( 1907 ), p. 39 f. 

•Cf. Draeger H. S. I,* p. 328 , Schmalz Anm. 496 to Reisig Vorles., and 
Blase, H. S. Ill, p, 245 . In these, however, the lists of occurrences are far 
from complete. 

* Draeger, 1. c., cites only 7 occurrences in Ovid. 
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2. 464; 3. 477; 5. 281; 8. 93; 433. 551; 9- 122.792; 11. 669; 
*3- 839; 14* 376, Trist. 1. 1. 59; 1. 9. 65; 2. 181; 3. 3. 51; 5. 6. 
46 (neque), Pont. 1. 9. 24; 2. 2. 7; 2. 2. 42; 2. 7. 83 (neque), 

3. 1. 147, Fast 2. 174; 675; 3 . 497 ; 829; 4.526; 5.412; 6.380. 
Note the use of the fut. and pres, imperative side by side; 

Ovid A. A. 3. 238 caveto nec resolve; Met. 1. 462 esto nec 
assere. Cf. Rem. 689 crede neve caveto, and Am. 1. 8. 85 
faciant nec timeto. 

3. Silver Latin = 31 (neve= 8, neu = 5, neque = o, nec = 
18). In the prose of this period this construction was found but 
once, with nec (Sen. Ep. 59. 1). 

a) Neve (neu) = 13 (neu 5): Sen. H. F. 655, Phaed. i3i,Oct. 
254, 271, Lucan 2, 39, Pers. 6. 66 (neu), Val. FI. 6. 539 (neu), 
7. 225, Sil. 12. 329 (neu), Stat. Ach. 1. 357, Theb. 8. 94; 328 
(neu), Cato Dist. 1. 2 (neu). 

b) Neque (nec) = 18 (neque = o): in prose, Sen. Ep. 59. 1; 
in poetry: Sen. Troad. 710, Med. 605, Calpum. 7. 19; 57, Val. 
FI. 1. 525; 4. 251, Sil. 17, 29; 15. 191, Stat. Silv. 2. 2. 141; 4. 1. 
29, Ach. 1. 941, Theb. 2. 118; 4. 4. 80; 6. 174; 12. 816, Mart. 

4. 14. 11; 7 - 93 * 7 - 


B. After a Period = 26. 

The use of neve or neque with an imperative to begin a new 
sentence belongs exclusively to poetry. It is to be noted that 
neve and neu were each used twice in this way, but that neque 
was not used at all, and nec 22 times. Neve begins with Plautus, 
and is later used by Ovid (2), and Dorcatius; neque , with Verg. 
(1), Tib. (2), Ovid (15I), .Rnd is later found in Lucan, Val. FI., 
Sil., and Mart. 

1) Early Latin = 1 (neu). 

Plaut. Merc. 1021 Neu quisquam prohibeto. 

2) Classical Latin = 21 (neve = 2, neu = 1, neque = o, 
nec 18). 

a) Neve (neu) = 3 (neu = 1): Ovid Met. 11. 136, Tr. 4. 4. 41, 
and Neu: Dorcatius, p. 357 ( B .). C£ Verg. A. 8. 40 neu terrere, 
after a semicolon, and Et ne, p. 256. 

b) Neque (nec) = 18 (only nec): Verg. A. 3. 394, Tib. 1. 4. 
21; 1. 8. 27, and 15 in Ovid : Am. 1. 11. 19 (—to), Her. 5. 87 ; 
99; 16. 31; 339; 17. 171, Med. Fac. 69, A. A. 1. 631; 2. 215; 
533 J 3* 783 J 807, Pont. 3. 1. 89, Fast. 6. 291; 923; and two after 
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a colon, Her. 17. 129, Met. 13. 623, one after a question, Verg. 
G. 2. 96. Cf. p. 271,1. 3. 

3) Silver Latin = 4 (only nec ): Val. FI. 4. 477; 5. 502, Sil. 

3. 146, Mart 3. 2. 12. After a semicolon, Val. FI. 4. 603, 
Stat. Silv. 1. 4. 34, Theb. 9. 659; after a question, Lucan 9. 
1081, and in a parenthesis, Stat. Theb. 3. 714. 

C. After a Subjunctive = 5. 

This construction (e. g. sim nec puta) is only found in Ovid: 
Am. 1. 8. 85 (—to), Her. 3. 91, A. A. 1.440; 3. 272, Met. 10.302. 

D. After an Indicative = 1. 

Stat. Theb. 12. 594 adsum nec crede. Cf. p. 272. 

£. Neve .. neve and nequb ... neque. 

Neve .. neve was not so commom (4) as neque .. neque (11). 
Neither combination is found in prose. The former was used by 
Verg. (2), Tib., and Sil., the latter by Ovid (9), Tib., Hor. and 
Mart. (Nec ter and nec sept, are found in Ovid). 

1) Early Latin = o. 

2) Classical Latin = 14. 

a) Neve—neve = 3: Verg. G. 4. 47 neu sine neve ure neu 
crede; 2. 299 Neve vergant neve sere neve pete neu laede neve 
insere; Tib. 1. 2. 35 neu tenete neu quaerite neu ferte. 

b) Neque ... neque = 11. 

1) With two imperatives = 7 (neque=2): Ovid Am. 1. 13. 21 
nec consulto nec diserto; Her. 13, 204, A. A. 2. 595, Met. 2. 135, 
Rem. 693, A. A. 3. 475 neque .. nec, Hor. C. 1.9.15 nec.. neque. 

2) With imper. and subj. = 4; Tib. 1. 1. 38 (neu . . nec, Post¬ 

gate), Ovid A. A. 1. 75, Am. 1. 8. 63 (note 2. 2. 25 nec quaesi- 
veris nec time), Met. 8. 433. (Nec .. nec .. nec ; Ovid Am. 1. 

4. 43 (3 imps.), 15. 475 (4 imps.), Am. 1. 4. 35, Rem. 587, Rem. 
219 (nec sept,). 

3) Silver Latin = 2. 

Neu .. neu: Sil. 2. 700; nec . . nec : Mart. 13. no (cf. 5. 8. 
47, text). Cf. Livy 38. 38. 8, an early treaty). 

F. Ne . . NEVE AND NE . . NEQUB. 

In prose, ne .. neve and ne *. neque are each used but once, 
and by one author, Cato. In poetry ne .. neve is used 12 times, 
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by Plaut., Verg. (7), Ovid, Sen. (2), Stat., but ne .. nec 3 times, 
Ovid (2), Stat. 

1) Early Latin = 3. 

a) Ne . . neve (neu) = 2; Cato Agr. 144. 1 (—to). Plaut. 
Stich. 20 ne lacruma neu fac. 

b) Ne .. neque = 1: Cato Agr. 145 oleum ne tangito utendi 
causa neque furandi causa. 

2) Classical Latin = 10, all in poetry. 

a) Ne .. neve (neu) = 8 (with 2 vbs., exc. Verg. Aen. 12. 72): 
Verg. A. 2. 607 ; 6. 833; 7. 97; 202 (neve), 9. 114 (neve), 12. 72 
(neve), 566 ne qua esto neu quis ito; Ovid Met. 10. 352 (neve). 

b) ne .. nec — 2: Ovid Met. 3. 116; 7. 507. 

Silver Latin = 4, all in poetry. 

a) ne .. neve (neu) = 3 (neu = o): Sen. Phoen. 556, Thy. 94, 
Stat. Theb. 5. 670. (This construction is found 8 times in two 
official documents in Livy 38. 11 and 38. 38.) 

b) ne . . nec = 1: Stat. Silv. 5. 1. 180 ne concute neccrucia. 

G. Ne . . NEVE . . NEVE =0, AND NE . . NEC . . NEC = I. 

Ovid Am. 1. 76. 3 ne dubita nec oculis nec capillis parce. (Cf. 
Cic. Verr. 1. 143 ne admittito neve dato neve redimito, and Leg. 

3. 11, both in laws. Cf. also C. I. L., XI, 4766 nequis violatod 
neque evehito neque exferto.) 

H. Nec and neve (neu) = 3, in poetry. 

Ovid A. A. 2. 334 sit modus! Neve prohibe nec porrige; A. 
A. 3. 755 carpe nec perungue neve praesume; and Sil. 2. 700 
audite neu rumpite nec postferte. Cf. Apul. Met. 8. 8 (p. 183. 
14). Compare their use with the subjunctive, p. 273, and see E, 
supra , 2. b, 2 on Tib. 1. 1. 38. 

I. ET NE, AC NE, BTC. 

El ne was used by Verg., Val. FI. and Stat. once each ; ac ne 
5 times: Plaut., Sil. (2), Val. FI., Stat.; —que ne once: Val. FI. 

4. 125. Cf. pp. 256 f. 

Summary: the Imperative. 

A tabular form of presentation has been adopted for the pur¬ 
pose of showing with clearness the exact usage of each period, 
the kind of connective that was selected, and the extent of its 
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use (a doubled negative and the use of both nec and ruu in the 
same sentence were excluded). 


A) POSITIVE. 


Periods. 

Prose. 

Poetry. 

neve 

neu 

neque 

nec 

neve 

neu 

neque 

nec 

Total 

Early Latin. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

I 

10 

4 

Qassical Latin. 

0 

! 0 ; 

0 

I 

18 ! 

5 

3 

79 

100 

Silver Latin. 

0 

0 

0 

I 

8 

5 

0 

22 

36 

Total. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

26 

II 

4 

103 

146 


B) AFTER NR. 


Periods. 

Prose. 

Poetry. 

neve 

neu 

neque 

| 

nec 

neve 

neu 

neque 

nec 

Total 

Early Latin. 

I 

0 

I 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

3 

Classical Latin. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

1 2 ' 

10 

Silver Latin.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

I 

4 

Total. 

I 

0 

I 

0 

7 

5 1 

0 

3 

17 


Notes. 

a) Positive*. 

1) This usage is more common in poetry (144) than in 
prose (2). 

2) Neque (nec) was used more often than neve (neu) in every 
period. In early Latin the difference is only slight, 3—1, but in 
Classical Latin it becomes more marked, 83-23, and in the 
Silver Age it is 23-13. 

3) In prose, neve (neu) was not used at all, nec only once by 
Cicero and once by Seneca, one the stylist of the Classical 
period, the other the stylist of the Silver Age. 

4) In poetry, both connectives were used, but with this differ¬ 
ence : with neve the longer form was preferred (26-11), but with 
neque , the shorter (103-4). In fact, in the Silver Age, nec alone 
was used, in both prose and poetry. Cf. under pres. subj. p. 275. 

5) Certain forms of expression were only found in poetry: the 
use of neve (neu) and of neque (nec) after a period, or after an 
indie, or subj., or with the particle repeated, and the use of nec .. 
neu. Cf. p. 262 f. 
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As in poetry tuque (nec) was used 107 times to neve (neu) 
only 37 times, the question arises, what part did metrical con¬ 
siderations play in the selection of the particle ? Are we to look 
to the metre as an explanation for the fact that the classical 
poets used tuque (nec) almost three times as often as neve (neu) 
to connect two imperatives (57-20) ? In seeking for an answer 
to this question the following facts are to be considered. In the 
three passages where tuque was used (Ovid Tr. 5. 6. 46, Pont. 1 

2. 7. 84; Hor. C. 3. 7. 29) it was used before a vowel, a condition < 

of affairs permitting the use of nec} had that form been desired, 
but precluding the use of ttive or neu , as neu was avoided before 
a vowel (cf. Lease, Class. Phil. Ill, p. 306). Metrical conveni¬ 
ence, therefore, may have decided the use of tuque (or nec) in 
these three passages. With nec , however, the particle in most 
general use, the situation is different. In all the uses of the 
imperative nec was used 73 times before a consonant (in Ovid 63, 

Verg. 4, Hor. 1, Prop. 3, Tib. 2), and hence there was nothing 

in the metre to prevent the use of neu, had the poet desired to 

use that connective, but in the 6 passages where nec was used 

before a vowel (Ovid Her. 11. 60, A. A. 1. 440; 3. 756, Tr. 

i* 9- 65, Pont. 1. 9. 24, Fast. 4. 5. 26) tuque could, of course, be 1 

used, but neither neve nor neu . It is evident from the above / 

that metrical considerations may have had some influence in 

determining the particular connective used, when before a 

vowel, i. e. only 9 times out of a total 82, and not in the vast 

majority of cases. A similar conclusion was reached regarding 

the preference for neque (nec) with a pres, or perf. subj. Note 

the use of tuque before a cons., Hor. S., 1.10.73, before a vowel, 

Ovid A. A. 2. 226; 3. 468, Tr. 3. 4. 77, but, on the contrary, 
before a cons., with a permissible neu , 92 times. Cf. Part II. 

Hence, with the imperative and subj. pres, and perf., the metre 
could have influenced the use of neque (nec) only in 11 cases 
at the most, but in 168 the poet used this connective from 
preference. 

Though the facts of literary usage are so overwhelmingly in 
favor of the use of neque (nec), it is to be noted that in official 

1 Both Ovid and Horace, as also the rest of the Augustan poets, occasionally 
use me before a vowel. Vergil, in his Eclogues, uses nee thus but once ( 6 . 9), 
in his Georg., once (A, G. 4. 316). Horace, only 3 times (C. a. 9. 4; 15 ; A, 

Sat. 1. 9. 31). Catullus shows only two examples, 43. 3 and before A, 10, 91 , 
but Ovid and Tibullus use it more freely. 
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documents, as laws, decrees of the senate, etc., there is a decided 
preference for the use of neve (neu). In the C. I. L., Vol. I, in 
the Sen. Cons, of 59-44 B. c. (Klibler, Caes. Ill, 2), in the laws 
to 11 B. c., quoted by Bruns, Fontes Iur. Rom*. , the only con¬ 
nective used with the imper. and subj. was neve , and that too, in 
both positive and negative sentences. So also for the most part 
in the laws quoted by Cicero (Verr. I. 143, De Leg.). But, 
though in the legal style the prevailing particle was neve, neque 
was sometimes used, as in Cic. Leg. 3. 6; 11; and 2. 19. Cf. 
also the formula for the Ver Sacrum , Livy 22. 105, and in 
treaties before 188 b. c., quoted by Livy 38. 11 and 38. Cf. 
further Bennett, Early Lat. I, pp. 173, 364. 

The use of the imperative in Oratio Obliqua is also entitled to 
consideration. 

Neve (neu) was thus used by Caes. B. C. 3. 16. 5, the author 
of Bell. Alex. 34. 2, by Curt. 3. 8. 2, Tac. Ann. 1. 44; 2. 72; 
2. 83; 16. 10, Hist. 2. 48 (bis), Frontin. 47. 42; but neque (nec) 
by Nepos Them. 6. 5, Livy 21. 22, 6; 9, Curt. 5. 13. 5. Note 
also the use in parataxis: Caes. 5. 58. 4 neu, Sail. Cat. 33. 5; 58. 
21, Or. Ph. 16, Tac. Ann. 15. 63, Frontin. 4. 7. 42, all with neve ; 
but neque (nec) in Cic. N. D. 3. 12, Livy 44. 36. 11; 30. 37. 3; 
Tac. Ann. 6. 12, Verg. A. 11. 444, Prop. 1. 4. 28 ; with both nec 
and neu , Livy 25. 9. 4. 

b) After ne: excluding the only two passages in prose, one 
with neque, one with neve, in Cato, the usage of the poets is 
decisive for the use of neve (neu) after ne (12-3). 

Conclusion. 

The use of nique and neve is to be accounted for by the fact 
that there were two particles serving as their base, ni and ne. 
As ni is the original negative, 1 it follows that nique, and not 
neve, was the original connective. The fact that in I. E.ni was 
used with the subj. and opt., that in Oscan nep (i. e. neque) was 
used in prohibitions (cf. Buck, Gram. Osc. and Umbr. 313 and 
A. J. P. XXII, p. 91), also points to the primitive use of neque in 
Early Latin. In the literature of this period only neque (nec) 
is used to connect two imperatives, and with the pres. subj. 
it is used about four times as often as neve (neu), and is 
almost exclusively used with the perf. subj. (Part II); cf. p. 275 

1 Cf. Ktihner, Ausftlhrl. Gram. II*, p. 817 and Schmalz, Lat. Synt., 4 p. 203 
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note 4. At the time, however, that ne began to be regarded as 
the appropriate negative with the imperative, the feeling could 
easily arise that the logical continuative with that mood would 
be elm (cf. p. 256), or a compound of ne of similar force. As neve 
was the only compound to hand, it was pressed into service, 
though strictly a disjunctive, and not a conjunctive, particle. 
The intruder, however, was not accorded a general welcome. 
It would seem, judging by popular usage, that the need was 
generally felt for a purely conjunctive particle. As neque met 
this requirement, it was retained and found general acceptance, 
while neve was restricted to the legal and more formal style. It 
is significant that in prose the imperative is only connected by 
nec, that with the pres. subj. neve was not used until the Silver 
Age and then only twice, but neque (nec) was used 44 times 
(cf. p. 275, n. 3), and with the perf. subj. mque (nec) was used in 
prose 24 times, but neve (neu) not at all. For the preference for 
neque after ut, except in the Early Latin, cf. Part II. To the above 
considerations is to be added the evidence of the Romance 
languages, from which neve has disappeared without leaving 
a trace. 

II. Subjunctive. 

The present subjunctive with neve or mque is found in the 
first three periods of Latin literature in 378 passages. Of these 
29 occur in Early Latin, 202 in Classical Latin, and 147 in Silver 
Latin; in prose 70. 

A. Present. 

a) Two Present Subjunctives = 122. 

This usage belongs chiefly to poetry, where 100 such passages 
are found, to 21 in prose (0-7-14). Neve appears first in prose 
in Plin. Mai., and was used but once. Neque, on the other hand, 
was used 21 times, Cic. (7), Livy, Sen. (5), Quint. (2), Q. Decl., 
Tac. (2), Plin. Min. (3). In poetry, both neve and neque appear 
in the earliest period: neve in Plaut., then in Verg. (2), Hor. (4) 
Ovid (6), Tib. (2), Calp., Val. FI., Sil. 3; neque in Naev., Plaut. 
(3), Catull. (2), Verg. (3), Hor. (3), Tib. (4), Prop. (4), Ovid 
(27!), Sen. (6), Luc. (2), Val. FI. (5), Sil. (4), Stat. (5), Mart. 
(9), Juv., Cato Disl. 

Summary: in prose: neve = 1, neu = o, neque 2, nec= 19; 
in poetry: neve = 10, neu = 10, neque = 4, nec = 76. 
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1) Early Latin = 5 (all in poetry). 

Neu = i (Plaut. Poen. 29), tuque (nec) = 4 (Naev. Com. Fgt. 

112 (nec), Plaut. Asin. 775, 784, Vid. 51 (nec). 

2) Classical Latin = 64 (prose = 7). 

a) Neve (neu) = 14 (neu =7), prose = o. Verg. A. 7.265; 8. 
582 (cf. 9. 216 ferat. Neu sim), Hor. C. 1. 2. 41 ; 51, Sat. 2. 5. 
24, Ep. 1, 18. no, Ovid Her. 1.80; 18.67, Met. 6. 40; 7. 520; 15. 
426, Pont. 4. 88, Tib. 1. 2. 10 (cf. 1. 4. 41 cedas. Neu neges), 
Lygd. 3. 6. 10. 

b) Neque (nec) = 50 (nec = 46), prose = 7. Prose: Cic. Rep. 

I. 3, Sest. 143, neque ; nec\ Lael. 21, Off. 1. 92; 1. 134, Plane. 15, 
Cael. 14. Poetry: Cat n. 21; 68. 49, Verg. E. 8. 89, A. 4. 618; 

II. 354, Hor. C. 2. 11. 4, Sat. 1. 10. 73 (neque), 2, 1. 44 ut 
pereat nec noceat, Tib. 1. 1. 9; 1. 7. 57; 1. 9. 59, 3. 4. 1, Prop. 

I. 1. 36 (neque), 2. 18. 36; 3. 20. 29; 4. 5. 3, and in Ovid 27 
times (all nec)i Am. 1. 6. 26, Her. 6. 157; 19. 68, A. A. 1. 146, 
463; 2. 325 ; 3.319, Met 6. 4, Tr. 1. 1. n ; 3. 4. 77; 4. 5. 345 5 * 
3. 40, Ibis 117, 255, 261, 283, 358, 561, 609 utque.. nec, 620, 
629, Pont. 3. 7. 11, Fast. 1. 688, 692 ; 4. 757; 5. 688,692 ; 4.757; 
5. 688 (et .. nec ; cf. 1. 691). For the use of nec in parataxis cf. 
p. 267. 

3) Silver Latin = 53 (prose =15). 

a) neve (neu) = 6 (neu = 3), prose = 1. Plin. Mai. 19. 59 sit 
neve adimat; poetry: Calp. 4. 88 (neu), Val. FI. 5. 240 1 (AV., 
neu), Sil. 2. 20 (neu), 15. 511; 17. 367 oro: patiare neve sinas. 
Cf. Tac. Hist. 3. 25 precabatur manes neve se aversarentur. 

b) neque (nec) = 47. Only nec is used. Prose = 14: Livy 
44.36. 11 (21. 41. 6 = nec solum). Sen. Dial. 6. 6. 3; 8. 5. 7 
(licet), Ep. 15. 8; 17. 9; 99. 16 nihil.. nec (1. PI.), Quint. 1. 4. 
12; 8. 3. 6; Decl. 149. 6, Tac. Dial. 22, Ann. 3. 12 nemo .. nec, 
Plin. Min. 4. 16. 3; 6. 22. 7, Pan. 38. 3 (2. 2. 3 nec di sinant is 
to be regarded as a potential). Poetry — 33: Sen. H. F. 1080, 
H. O. 1328, Thy. 29; 31, Oed. 676, [Oct. 276 utinam], Luc. 2. 

343J 5 - 576, Val. FI. 1,799; 5 - 648; 678; 7.482; 8.395; Sil.2.301; 
9. 348; 475; 16. 260, Stat. Silv. 1. 106; 5. 2. 88, Theb. 3. 373; 

II. 623; 704, Mart Sp. 11. 4; 1. pr.; 1. 35. 14 ; 7. 72. 11; 9. 42. 
4; 58.4; 10.33.7; 7& *5; 12. 14. 2, Juv. 12. 130, Cato Dist. 
30. Note: Val. FI. 7. 182 deveniat. Nec subeat metus out ne 
time; Mart 13.126 unguentum numquam nec vina relinquas. 

* Langen Val. Flacc., 5. 340 reads ne. 
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b) After a Period = 80 (prose = 17). 

After a period neve was used only by Ovid 1 (neye = 12, neu = 
2), neque only by Plaut, Enn. and Cic.; in all neque = 3, nec = 
63. This usage is found chiefly in poetry, 63 times (neque = 2, 
nec 47 (0-28-19) and in Ovid, neve = 12, neu= 2), with only 17 
in prose, neque 1, nec (0-2-14). In prose nec begins with Cic. 
(2), and is later found in Sen. (2), Quint. (6), Tac. (3), Apul. (3). 
In poetry, neque was only used twice, in Early Latin (Plaut., 
Enn.), nec being used thereafter (47); Verg., Prop. (2), Tib. (3), 
Ovid (22), Sen. (2), Pers., Lucan, Val. FI. (2), Sil., Stat., Mart. 
(7)» Juv. (4)» Compare the use of Ac ne and Et ne, p. 256 f. 

1) Early Latin = 2 (neque). 

Plaut. 605 Neque creduis; Enn. Trag. Frg. 363 Neque extollas. 

2) Classical Latin = 44 (prose = 3). 

a) Neve (neu) = 14 (neu = 2), found only in Ovid: 1st. Pers.: 
Met. 7. 520; 13. 306; (after a semicolon, Her. 18. 67, neu); 2d 
Pers.: Met. 14. 32 (neu), 131 (neu), 464, Trist. 2. 421; 5. 8. 21, 
Ibis 481. 485, Pont. 2. 9. 73; 3d Pers. Met. 11. 430; 14. 16, Ibis 
93. 361 (cf. Verg. G. 2. 299). 

b) Neque (nec) = 30. All nec except one. Prose = 3. Prose: 

Cic. De Or. 3. 191 Neque conturbet Rep. 4. 6 Nec praeponatur, 
Off. 1. 2 Nec velim; poetry = 27: Verg. E. 2. 34, Tib. 1. 6. 75; 
3. 12. 11, Lygd. 3. 6. 45, Prop. 1. 9. 25; 4. 6. 47 (in parenthesis: 
Verg. E. 9. 6; 10. 46), and in Ovid 21 times: Am. 1. 11. 26, 
Her. 6. 157; 16. 83, A. A. 1. 135; 2. 121; 333, Rem. 243. 352 
(in parenthesis), Ibis 255. 261. 275. 297, 303. 349. 493. 561. 
629 (9 in Ibis alone 1 ), Pont. 1. 8. 59, Fast. 4. 63; 100; 151. 
Note Ovid Her. 16. 83 risit “ nec te tangant ” and Cic. De Or. 
3. 48 Praetereamus.Neque commoremur. 

3) Silver Latin = 34. Only nec is used. Prose =14. 
Prose: Sen. Dial. 9. 10. 5, Ep. 116. 6 (both 3d Pers.), Quint. 2. 
17- 10; 3* 6. 101; 4. 2. 34; 8. 4. 12; 10. 7. 18; 11. 1. 13 (all 3d 
Pers., exc. the last, and all = nec quisquam exc. the first and 
last), Tac. Dial. 32. 1, Hist. 1. 84; 2. 47, Apul. Met. 54. 8 nec 
putetis, and 69. 23; 142. 20 nec putes (cf. nec .. neu, p. 273). 
Poetry (20): Sen. Thy. 677, H. O. 848 (3. Per.), Pers. 5. 157 
(2. Per.). Luc. 10. 375 (3. P.). Cf. also 7. 320, cited on p. 
259. Val. FI. 4. 124; 7. 182 (3. P.), Sil. 6. 484, Stat. Silv. 
1. 1. 17, Mart. Sp. 5. 3; 1. 70. 7; 4. 20. 2 (bis), 9. 26. 7 ; 10. 5. 

1 In Hor. Ep, 1. 13. 16 the text has been changed. 
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13; 1.117.13 pete. Nec roges; Juv. 12. 93 and possibly 3. 302 ; 

8. 188; 9. 99. (After a semicolon : Tac. Ann. 3. 50, Sen. H. O. 
759, Stat. Theb. 11. 711; after a question, Sen. N. Q. 7. 30 * * 
nec miremur.) Cf. p. 263,1. 2. 

Note: tuque enim sinant, Tac. Ann. 1. 43 and compare the 
use of this combination with a perf. subj., Part II. 

c) After an Imperative = 63 (prose = 6, Apul.). 

In this usage neque was not used at all, nec on the contrary 
is found 47 times. In prose, only nec was used (6), but in 
poetry neve 8 times (0-7-1), neu 8 (0-6-2), and nec 41 times 
(1-29-11). In prose this construction was only used by Apul. 
(6), in poetry, neve (neu) appears first in Cicero, then in Verg. 
(2), Ovid (7), Tib. (3), Sen., Stat., Cato, nec first in Plaut., then 
Verg., Hor., Tib. (3), Prop. (2), Ovid (22!), Sen., Pers. (2), 
Luc., Calp. (2), Val. FI., Stat. (4). 

1 ) Early Latin = 1 (nec), poetry. Plaut. Amph. 985 disce- 
dite: nec quisquam fuat. (cf. True. 787, text). 

2) Classical Latin = 42, poetry. 

a) Neve (neu) = 13 (neu = 6). Cic. Frg. 30. 20 (B.) usurpa 
neu superet, Verg. G. 2. 37 (neu), A. 9. 233, Ovid A. A. 1. 489, 
Met. 10. 546; 13. 472; 14. 32 (neu), Pont. 3. 3. 85; 3. 7. 30, 
Trist. 1. 288, Tib. 1. 2. 3 (neu), 3. 12. 7 (neu), 1. 10. 17 servate. 
Neu pudeat. 

b) Nec = 29 ( neque not used). Verg. A. 12. 801, Hor. C. 3. 
29. 6, Tib. 1. 4. 62; 9. 23; 3. 9. 3, Prop. 4. 5. 41; 11. 94, and in 
Ovid 22 times: Am. 3. 14, 16 (—to), A. A. 1. 146; 584; 2. 226; 
323; 3. 468; 665, Her. 15. 55, Rem. 321.'513, Met. 8. 792; 

9. 698; 14. 23; 15. 175, Trist. 1. 1. 50, Pont. 2. 3. 11; 2. 6. 14; 
3. 7. 11, Fast. 1. 680; 2. 506; 4. 755; 6. 778. Note Fast. 4. 755 
da. Nec obsit. Nec noceat. 

3) Silver Latin = 20 (prose = 6). 

a) Neve (neu)= 3 (neu = 2), all in poetry. Sen. Troad. 553, 
libera, Neve putes, Stat. Theb. 3. 718 solare neu sint, Cato Dist. 
1. 12 fuge neu studeas. 

b) Nec = 17 (neque = o), prose = 6 (Apul.). Apul. Met. 
62.3; 96. 6 (—to); 100. 23; 113. 10; 123. 5; 270, 18; poetry 
(11): Sen. H. O. 848, Pers. 3. 73; 6.76, Luc. 4.165, Calp. 4. 80; 
5. 63, Val. FI. 8. 103, Stat. Ach. 1. 75, Silv. 2. 2. 97; 3. 1. no; 

7. 94 da nec .. nec . . nec. 

18 
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d) After an Indicative = 6 (prose = i, Apul.). 

This usage begins in Ter., with neque, and was later used by 
Ovid (twice with neve (neu), once with nee), appearing again in 
Mart, with nec, and found only once in prose, Apul., with neve. 
Ter. Eun. 1080 stertit: neque metuas; Ovid Her. 16. 361 vici 
neve putes; 18. 67 deast; neu referam ; Tr. 5. 2. 65 veni nec 
cruciet; Mart. 1. 54. 4 locum rogamus nec recuses, Apul. Phil, 
p. 13. 6 idoneum non est neve iuretur. Cf. p. 263. 

e) Neve (neu) ... neve (neu) = 8, neque (nec) ... 

neque (nec) = 52. 

In these combinations neve is used 10 times (5 in prose), neu 
6 times (1 in prose), neque is used 22 times (8 in prose), nec 84 
times (23 in prose). 

Neve (neu) ... neve (neu) begins in prose in Cato, and is later 
used by Sail, and Sen.; in poetry with Ovid (2), Hor. (2), and 
Tib. Neque (nec) ... neque (nec) is used by Cic., Livy, Sen. (5), 
Quint. (4), Tac., Apul. (3), and by Plaut. (6), Verg. (3), Hor., 
Tib., Prop. (2), Ovid (17 1 ) , Mart (4), Luc. (2). 

Early Latin = 7 (prose = 1). 

a) neve .. neve = 1 (Cato Agr. 143. 1). 

b) In Plautus = 6; neque .. neque = 4 (Ba. 847, Men. 221, 
Ps. 272, two verbs, Asin. 854 one vb.). neque . . nec — 1 (Ba. 
476), and nec .. nec =. 1 (Poen. 859). 

b) Classical Latin = 31 (neve = 6; neu = 6, neque = 4, 
nec = 47), prose=i. 

a) Neve (neu) . . neve (neu) = 6. Sail. Cat. 51. 43 censeo: 
neu quis referat neve agat; Ovid Met. 2. 138; Fast. 4. 765 va- 
leant. Neve redigam neve gemam, Hor. Sat. 2. 5. 89 adito neu 
desis neve abundes, A. P. 191 Neve . . neu . . nec . . nec, Tib. 
2. 1. 19 pellite neueludar neutimeat. Cf. 1. 6. 17 neu .. neve .. 
neu .. caveto. 

b) Neque (nec) . . . neque (nec) = 25 (neque = 2), all in 
poetry except one (Cic.). 

(1) Imper. and Subj. = 3; Ovid Am. 1. 8. 65, Rem. 
680, A. A. 2. 725 (neque . . nec. Cf. Met. 8. 433 pone age 
nec intercipe nec decipiat; Fast. 4. 759 placa. Nec dryadas nec 
labra nec Faunum videamus; Trist. 1. 1. 5. habe. Nec (qualer). 
(2) With two subjs. = 13 (neque = 1): Verg. G. 1. 37, Hor. Ep. 
10. 8 (cf. A. P. 191), Tib. 1. 4. 47, Prop. 4. 5. 48, and 9 in Ovid: 
A. A. 1. 495, 505, 516, 521; 3. 795, Rem. 517, 639, Ibis 117, A. 
A. 2. 507 (neque.. nec). Cf. Pont. 1. 2. 109 subeam nec pre- 
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mantur nec pulset; Fast. i. 689 et tuque .. tuque, also Ibis 109, 
114, A. A. 3. 443. (3) With one subj. = 7: Cic. Or. 196, Ovid 
Am. 3. 14. 21 nec posuisse nec sustinuisse sit, 3. 14. 24, Med. 73, 
A. A. 1.621; 2.231, Prop. 2. 18. 33. (4) With indie, and subj. = 
2: (already found in Ter.; cf. d, supra) Verg. E. 10. 17 nec 
paenitet nec paeniteat, G. 1. 36 nec sperant nec veniat. Note 
also nec .. nec .. nec . . nec in Prop. 2. 13. 19. 

3) Silver Latin = 22 (neve = 2, neque = 8, nec= 37). 

a) neve .. neve = 1. Sen. Ep. 7. 8 neve similis has neve 
inimicus. 1 

b) neque (nec) .. neque (nec) = 21 (poetry = 6). Prose, 

nee .. nec = 5 (Sen. Ep. 40. 3, Quint. 2.2. 5; 8. 2. 14, Tac. Dial. 
13 (1. P.), Apul. Met. 146, 6 (2. P.); nec .. nec .. nec = 1 
(Quint 1.11. 2); neque .. neque = 2 (Livy 22. 39. 22, Quint. 8. 
2. 22); neque .. nec=. 2 (Apul. 106. 20; 137. 8), but with one 
main verb = 5 (nec . . nec ; Livy 28. 43. 8, Sen. Dial. 5. 72 ; 9. 
13. 1; neque .. neque. Sen. Ep. 96. 4, nec (4 times), Sen. Ep. 
116. 5). Poetry: nec.. nec, one verb: Mart. 13. 10. 1, two 
verbs : Mart. Sp. 1. 2 ; 10. 70. 11; 11. 99. 8, Lucan. 1. 94 nec 
credite nec petantur, 2. 637 concute. Nec relinquas nec (eras. 
Cl. Sil. 11. 400 combibat nec pudeat nec pugnet, Plin. Mai. 16. 
178 nec neque .. aut, Apul. 112. 10 neque conferas et 

respondeas. In prose: neque = 8, nec = 23; in poetry: neque 
= o, nec = 12. (Fronto p. 96 (N.) also has nec .. nec). 

f) Nec .. neve (neu) = 8, (prose = 2, Apul.). 

This usage is found in prose only in Apul., but in poetry 6 
times (Prop., Ov. (3), Juv., Petron.). 

Prose: Apul. Met., 183. 14 maritare, modo ne convenias neve 
conferas nec accumbas nec adquiescas; 158. 8 nec putetis neve 
aestimetis. Poetry: Prop. 1. 8. 9 utinam .. nec .. neve; Ovid 
Rem. 628, Met. 8. 709 (neu), Tr. 1. 1. 13 (cf. Verg. G. 3. 435, 
latest texts *), Juv. 14. 201 (neu), Petron. 4. 5 nec. . nec .. 
neve. For the corresponding use with the imperative cf. p. 264. 

g) Ne .. neve (neu) = 23, ne .. neque (nec) = 9. 

Ne .. neve (neu) was used in prose 8 times (Cato (4), Cic., 
Cels., Plin. Mai. (2)), in poetry 15 times (Plaut., Lucr., Cat. Verg. 
(3), Hor., Ovid (4), Sil., Stat. (2), Mart.); ne .. neque (nec) was 

‘O. Hense, Sen. Epist. 123.7 quotes Joehring: “neve apud Senecam nns- 
qnam inveni". Cf. also Troad. 553 neve putes. 

* Schmalz Synt. 4 p. 247 cites Verg. for this usage. 
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found in prose once (Vitruv.), in poetry 8 times (Plaut. (3), Ter. 
(2), Sen. (3)). 

1) Early Latin = 10 (prose = 4). 

a) ne . . neve (neu) = 5 (neu = 1): Cato Agr. 5. 4 (neu); 8. 
3; 143. 1 (bis), Piaut. Poen. 38. 

b) ne .. neque (nec) = 5 (nec = o) in poetry: Plaut. Asin. 
778* Capt. 437 (ne) deseras neque des; Vid. 53, Ter. And. 205, 
Eun. 77. 

2) Classical Latin =12 (prose = 2). 

a) ne .. neve (neu) = 11 (neu = 3) : Cic. Leg. 2. 64, Lucr. 4. 
39, Catull. 61. 126 (nec v. /.), Verg. G. 1. 80; 2. 253 (neu); 3. 
43S (neu), Hor. Ep. 16. 27 (neu), Ovid Her. 10. 90, Met. 7. 
529; 13. 135, Tr. 5. 6. 8. Cf. Cic. Or. 29 sit aut ne sit ... neve. 

b) ne .. neque (nec) = 1: Vitruv. 1. 1. 7 ne sit neque habeat. 
Cf. Cic. Leg. 2. 60. 

3) Silver Latin = 10 (prose = 3). 

a) ne .. neve (neu) = 7 : Celsus 362. 26, Plin. Mai. 17. 107 ; 
18. 328, all neve. Poetry: Sil. 17. 381, Mart. 4. 19. 10, and neu: 
Stat Theb. 3. 240; 11. 133. 

b) ne .. nee = 3: Sen. Thy. 134. 749, H. O. 1328. 

h) Ne .. neve .. neve and ne .. neque .. neque = 6. 

The former = 3 : Plaut. Poen. 18 (neu = ter ), (cf. C. I. L., I 
119. 10 ni.. nive .. nive), Lucr. 2. 415 ne . . neu . . neve, 
Hor. C. 1. 36. 10 (neu = sex.) ne ... neque ... neque; Plaut. Asin. 
785 f., ne .. nec .. nec = 2: Plaut. Asin. 799, Lucan 2. 260. 

i) Et ne, ac ne, etc. 

For these usages cf. p. 256 f.; for et nan, que nan, ac nan and 
nan . . . nec cf. p. 258 f. For neque enim cf. p. 271. 


Summary: Present Subjunctive 
(excluding negative doubled, and nec ... neu). 

A) positive. 


Periods. 

Prose. 

Poetry. 

neve 

ne u 

neque 

nec 

neve 

neu 

neque 

nec 

Total 

Early Latin. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

5 

3 


Classical Latin. 

0 

0 

3 

7 

27 

16 

2 

98 

153 

Silver Latin. 

2 

0 

0 

34 

3 

5 

0 

L 65 

1 109 

Total. 

2 

0 

3 , 

41 

30 

22 

7 

166 
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Periods. 


Early Latin ... 
Gassical Latin 
Silver Latin... 

Total. 


Prose. 


Poetry. 



Notes. 

a) Positive . 

1) With neve the longer form is more common (32-22) ; with 
neque the shorter (207-10). In Early Latin neque outnumbers 
nec , but in Class. Lat. is only used 5 times to nec 105 times, while in 
Silver Latin neque was not used at all, nec 99. This preference 
for nec was in accordance with the general tendency. Cf. pp. 261 
and 265, n. 4. In fact, nec was not only the only form used in Silver 
Latin with the pres, subj., but it was also the only form used 
after an imperative (cf. p. 271 c.), after a period (exc. in Early 
Lat.), and in the formula nec .. neu. 

2) These constructions were much more common in poetry 
(225) than in prose (46). 

3) Neve (neu) appears first in prose in Plin. Mai. and later in 
Apul. Note prose usage: neve = 2, neque (nec) = 44. 

4) In every period neque (nec) was used more often than 
neve (neu): 8-1, then 110-43, and in Silver Latin 99-10. Note 
that in Class, prose neque (nec) was used 8 times, but neve (neu) 
not at all. Compare the discussion under the imperative, p. 267. 

b) After ne : 1) prose usage is emphatic for the use of neve 
(neu), 8-1, the only occurrence of neque being in Vitruvius. So 
also in Class. Lat neve (neu) is more common (11-1). 

2) Of the 9 occurrences of ne .. neque (nec) 8 are in poetry 
In fact in principal clauses ne . . neque (nec) was found only 
3 times in prose, with the imperative (Cato), with the pres. subj. 
(Vitruv.), and with the perf. subj. (Sen.), but in poetry 13 times. 
In subordinate clauses, however, this formula is more common in 
prose, but in both is rare compared with ne .. neve. 

Emory B. Lrasb. 

The Coulmom or the City of New Yobs. 


[ To be completed in the next number.] 
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II.—THE ACCUSATIVE OF EXCLAMATION IN 

EPISTOLARY LATIN. 


In Vol. XXIX of this Journal I concluded an article on u The 
Accusative of Exclamation in Plautus and Terence ” as follows: 

“ In subsequent papers I hope to show that the development 
here indicated for this construction in Latin comedy continued 
along similar lines for later writers and in other fields Other 
tasks have hitherto prevented my fulfilling this promise, and it is 
not until now that I find myself in a position to add the second 
installment dealing with another literary g<nre t Epistolary Latin. 

I was led to choose this as the next field of study by the well-known 
resemblance between the diction of the comic drama and that of 
Cicero’s letters, cf. Tyrrell, The Correspondence of Cicero, Vol. 
I, pp. 59 ff. (second edition), and especially p. 64: “ In the criti¬ 
cism of Cicero’s letters we may go further, and say that to quote 
an analagous usage in Plautus or Terence is far more relevant 
than to quote an analogous usage from the Oratory or Philosophy 
of Cicero himself”. In fact, one of the illustrations which 
Tyrrell cites of this close parallelism is the “ copious use of 
ejaculatory phrases ” (p. 61). In order to obtain a cross-section 
through the use of this construction by the classical aspirants for 
epistolary fame, I have joined to the instances in Cicero’s corre¬ 
spondence those in the letters of Seneca and Pliny as well, though 
it need hardly be said that the numerous differences between 
these three authors render their juxtaposition in this way more 
or less mechanical. 

The same year in which my first article was published there 
appeared the posthumous work of C. F. W. Muller as a supple¬ 
ment to Stolz’s Historische Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache, 
entitled Syntax des Nominativs und Akkusativs im Lateinischen. 
On pp. 159 f. the “ Akkusativ zum Ausdruck der Verwunderung, 
Bewunderung, des Unwillens, usw.” receives the same sort of 
treatment as I complained of in my former paper. Muller’s 
collection of examples is far from complete, only about one-fourth 
of the instances in Plautus being cited, and about one-sixth of 
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those in Terence, there is no attempt to set up categories, and no 
recognition of the fact that this construction has a history and 
course of development. The only rule formulated is as follows: 
“ Cicero hat vor Sachen so vorherrschend o, dass die wenigen 
Stellen aus den Briefen an Atticus, an denen es fehlt, verdachtig 
werden (Rhein. Mus. 1898, S. 127 fgg. 1 ), bei Personen hingegen 
fehlt die Interjektion ofter (Coni. Tull., p. 13 fg., Q. fr. Ill, 4, 3, 
Pis. 1, 3, Rab. Post. 17, 45 m.). Die spateren scheinen keinen 
Unterschied gemacht zu haben ”. This law was first enunciated 
in Muller's Coniecturae Tullianae (Kdnigsberg, i860), pp. 13 f., 
was defended by him in Rhein. Museum LIII (1898), pp. 127 ff., 
and was observed in his edition of Cicero’s letters. After initial 
misgivings it was accepted by Lehmann, De Ciceronis ad Atticum 
Epistulis Recensendis et Emendandis (1892), pp. 203 ff., and has 
exerted a great influence upon all editors of the letters during the 
last half century. It is true that the instances in the letters, ex¬ 
amined by themselves, give a superficial plausibility to the rule ; 
but I am convinced from a broader study of the construction that 
the rule is false and that the qualms which Lehmann felt at first 
are justified. Under all these circumstances it will be worth 
while to study the matter in more detail. 

It will be noted that even Muller did not claim that his rule 
was observed by later authors (“ die spateren ”), and the usage 
of Seneca and Pliny will confirm this. Secondly, in Horace’s 
Satires, which are also colloquial in tone and practically contem¬ 
poraneous with the letters, occurs the phrase divitias miser as / 
(Serm. II, 8, 18), which violates MUller’s law and which, thanks 
to the meter, defies emendation. Thirdly, it finds no substantia¬ 
tion in Cicero’s predecessors. We have already noted the close 
stylistic resemblance of the letters to Latin comedy; but no con¬ 
firmation for such a rule can be quoted from Plautus and Terence. 
Of course, I do not claim that Cicero’s usage is identical with 
that of comedy—it is in fact quite different. But the one ought 
at least to be a natural outgrowth of the other; there ought to be 
only the same kind of a difference between the letters and Ter¬ 
ence as there is between Terence and Plautus. And in my 
opinion this is exactly the case. Now in Plautus there are 
twelve instances of this construction without 0 (or any other 
inteijection) " vor Sachen ”, and thirteen “ bei Personen ” (cf. 

1 This article was written by MOiler himself. 
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A. J. P. XXIX, pp. 308 f.). In Terence there are four of the 
former, 1 and sixteen of the latter (in these are included eleven 
instances of miseram me, and two involving interrogative pro¬ 
nouns; cf. ibid., pp. 312 £). The fact of the matter is that 
MUUer, never having collected the examples in early Latin, did 
not know the real situation and consequently had no foundation 
upon which to base conclusions about the construction at any 
later period. Finally, in my opinion, not even the instances in 
the letters, impartially considered, justify Muller’s rule. The 
text of these instances, however, has been brought into such 
suspicion by his emendations that it will be advisable to postpone 
the consideration of them until the last. In the meanwhile, I 
hope that I have shifted the burden of proof. It is extremely 
unlikely that Cicero’s usage in this particular stands entirely by 
itself. To prove that it does requires conclusive evidence; 
wholesale conjectures and forcing the critical method will not 
suffice. 

Before analyzing the usage in Cicero’s letters, it may be well 
to summarize the conclusions reached in my earlier paper, espe¬ 
cially since I wish to alter the statement of them in one or two 
minor particulars. Apart from the matter of word order, which 
I advanced hesitatingly as perhaps due more to accident than to 
deliberate intention,* and theorizing as to the origin of different 
phases of the construction,* the principal results are as follows: 

I. Plautus’ usage is exceedingly plastic. So far from 0 being 
required, it is not even the predominating construction, being 
considerably less frequent than both the non-inteijectional and 
edepol categories and hardly more numerous than hercle . Full 
statistics are given in the table on p. 299 below. 

II. (a) In Terence o has become the largest category, though 
the instances without any inteijection are a close second, (b) 
Half of the latter consist of the phrase me miserumS (c) ah 

1 Nevertheless, Mailer (Coniecturae Tull., p. 14 n.) wrote: " A Terentio 
quidem at eadem lex observata videatur, uno loco correcto opus est Phortn. 

134”. 

Cf. A. J. P. XXIX, p. 305. This is, however, accepted at full value by 
Professor Skutsch in Glotta II (1910), p. 381. 

* Cf. ibid., pp. 307 f. and 313. 

4 Cf. ibid., p. 312. There are also a few examples in Plautus, cf. ibid., 
p. 309. 
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occurs twice with personal pronouns. 1 (d) No inteijection accom¬ 
panies the construction, whenever an interrogative pronoun is 
part of the phrase.* 

III. In both Plautus and Terence heu {then) * occurs rarely 
and only with personal pronouns. 4 

IV. In both Plautus and Terence, when a personal pronoun 
belongs to the construction, either no inteijection is employed 
(cf. II [b]), or it is heu (cf. Ill) or ah (Terence only, cf. II [c]); 
o is never found. 

In view of the development just sketched, what further altera¬ 
tions should we expect in the later history of the construction ? 
The answer is not difficult. There would naturally be further 
extension of the o category, and there is but one direction in 
which any considerable extension can take place, viz.: at the 
expense of the non-inteijectional usage. There is also the possi¬ 
bility that the personal pronouns will lose some of their repug¬ 
nance to being associated with o in this construction. We shall 
soon see that these are exactly the lines of development followed. 

I have found one hundred and nineteen instances of the 
accusative of exclamation in Cicero’s letters. 6 Of these i8£ con- 
tain the word res , for which Cicero had an extraordinary fond¬ 
ness in this construction. Cf. 

Ad Att. 1 ,16, 5: o di boni, rem perditam 1 6 

V, io, 3: o rem minime aptam meis moribus! 

VI, 4, i: o rem totam odiosam 1 

1 Cf. Ter. Ad. tbs. 309 f.: ah 

me misernm, uix sum compos animi, 
and ibid., tss. 339^: ah 

me misernm I 

In my former paper I was reluctant to construe mk in these two instances 
directly with the following accusatives of exclamation, because they are 
separated by the verse end and because ah occurs nowhere else in comedy in 
this construction ; but cf. Cic. De Re Publics 1 ,38, 59: a te infelicem, and 
Catullus XV, 17: ah te miserum and XXI, 11: ah me me. 

a Cf. loc. cit., p. 313. 

•Cf. Ter. Hec. vs. 74; eheu me miserum, the only example of thtu in this 
construction in comedy and not cited in my first paper. I failed to cite also 
Phormio vs. 187 ; heu me miserum. 

*Cf. loc. cit., pp. 306 and 313. 

• The same limitations and restrictions are observed as in my former paper, 
cf. A. J. P. XXIX, pp. 303 f. 

* For the text of Cicero’s letters I use the new edition by Purser in the 
Oxford Classical Texts. 
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VII, 9, 3: o rem miseram ! 

VII, 21, i: o rem miseram et incredibilem! 

VII, 23, 1: o rem acerbam! 

VIII, 3,6: *0 rem’, inquis, ‘difficilem et inexpli-’ 

cabilem! ’ 

VIII, 8, 1: o rem turpem et ea re miseram. 

VIII, 8, 2: o rem lugubrem ! 

IX, 2a, 1: o rem difficilem planeque perditam ! 

IX, 18, 2: o rem perditam ! 

X, 4, 5: o rem miseram ! 

X, 4, 8: o rem foedam! 

X, 11, 4: o rem undique miseram ! 

• XI, 7, 6: o rem miseram! 

XIII, 35, 1: o rem indignam 1 
XV, 4a: o rem odiosam et inexplicabilem ! 

XV, 5, 1: o rem miseram ! 

XV, 9, 1: o rem miseram ! 

Ad Fam. XII, 3, 2: o rem miseram! 1 

It is noteworthy, though perhaps accidental, that in every one of 
the above instances the modifier follows the noun. The construc¬ 
tion 0 rem -f- does not occur in Piautus and Terence. The only 
parallels are Plautus, Stich. 356: edepol rem negotiossam, Epid. 
72: eu edepol res turbulentas, ibid. 212 and Stich. 379: hercle 
rem gestam bene, Miles 1056: eu hercle odiosas res, and Trin. 
592 : edepol re gesta pessume gestam probe. Possibly the fact, 
that in Plautus edepol (eu edepol) always, and hercle (eu hercle ) 
usually take the above mentioned word order (cf. A. J. P. 

9 

XXIX, p. 305), has something to do with the usage in Cicero. 

The first instance above cited (ad Att. I, 16, 5) should also be 
noted. In his eagerness to attach as many o’ s to the accusative 
of exclamation as possible Muller inserted a comma here in his 
edition, as follows: 0, di boni t rem perditam / It is true that 
this is the only instance of this sort in the letters, but this punctu¬ 
ation ignores the use of pro di inmortales, pro deum fidem K pro 
Iuppiier , and 0 Iuppiler as concomitants of this construction in 
comedy (cf. loc. cit., pp. 305 and 310 f.). 

I shall now cite the other instances where 0 occurs “ vor 

Sachen ” according to Muller's rule, reserving until later such 

« 

t Cf. also ad Att. VII, 25: [0] rem miseram and XIII, 22, 2: [o] rem 
acerbam, the text of which is discussed below, pp. 292 f. and 291 respectively. 
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nstances as involve a disputed text. Owing to MUller’s arbitrary 
emendations, however, this exception involves practically all the 
instances which by any possibility may never have bad the 0, 

Ad Att. II, 12, 1: o suavis epistulas tuas uno tempore mihi 

datas duas 1 

II, 21, 4: o spectaculum uni Crasso iucundum, cete¬ 
ris non item! 

IV, 19, 1: o exspectatas mihi tuas litteras ! 

o gratum adventum 1 
o constantiam promissi et fidem miram ! 
o navigationem amandam ! 

V, 10, 3: o illud verura Ipdo t nt! 1 

VI, 1, 18: o a*i<TTopT)<rlap turpem ! 

VII, 22, i: o celeritatem incredibilem! 

IX, 17, 1: o tempus miserum ! 

IX, 18, 2 : o copias desperatas ! 

XI, 7, 3: o multas et gravis offensiones! 

XII, 4, 1: o gratas tuas mihi iucundasque litteras! 

XII, 5, 1 : o stultitiam, nisi mea* maior esset, singu- 

larem 1 

XII, 49, 2: o tempora ! (followed by infinitive of ex¬ 
clamation). 

XIII, 25, 3: o Academiam volaticam et sui similem ! 

XIII, 31, 4: o gulam insulsam ! 

XIII, 39, 1: o incredibilem vanitatem! 

XIV, 16, 2: o Dolabellae nostri magnam dpumlay ! 

XV, 10: o Bruti amanter scriptas litteras! 

o iniquum tuum tempus, qui etc. 

XV, 12, 2: o negotia non ferenda! quae feruntur 

tamen. 

XVI, 5, 4: o dies in auspiciis Lepidi <lepide> de- 

scriptos et apte ad consilium reditus 
nostri 1 

XVI, 13a, 1: o casum mirificum! 

Ad Brut. I, 17,4: o magnam stultitiam timoris, id ipsum, 

quod verearis, ita cavere, ut, cum 
vitare fortasse potueris, ultro accersas 
et attrahas.* 

1 Immediately preceded by o rem minime aptam meit moribus (already 
quoted). 1 Written by Brutus to Atticus. 
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[Ad Octav.] 6: o meara calamitosam ac praecipitem sen- 

ectutem ! 

o turpem exacta dementique aetate can- 
itiem! 

7: o miseram et in brevi tam celerem et (am 
variam rei publicae commutationem 1 
Ad Fam. VII, 12, i: o castra praeclara! 

X, 14, i: o grata m famam biduo ante victoriam de 

subsidio tuo, de studio, de celeritate, 
de copiis 1 

XI, 28, 3: o superbiam inauditam alios in facinore 

gloriari, aliis ne dolere quidem irapu- 
nite licere! 

XII, 23, 1: o multa intolerabilia locis omnibus! 

Ad Quint. Frat. 11 , 6 ,1: o litteras mihi tuas iucundissimas exspec- 

tatas, ac primo quidem cum desiderio, 
nunc vero etiam cum timorel 

II, 15, 4: o iucundas mihi tuas de Britannia litteras l 1 

There is nothing remarkable about the above list, which could 
easily be paralleled from Plautus and Terence. 

Passing by for the present those instances where there is a 
possibility that Cicero did not employ o “ vor Sachen ”, let us 
consider the use of o “ bei Personen ”. 

Ad Att. II, 2, 2: o magnum hominem et unde multo plura 

didiceris quam de Procilio! 

IV, 13, 2: o hominem nequam ! 

IV, 15, 7: o virum 1 

o civem! 

VII, 11, 1: o hominem amentem et miserum qui etc. 

VII, 18, 2: o perditum latronem! 

X, 16, 3: o, si id fuerit, turpem Catonem I 

XII, 2, 2: o miros homines! 

XII, 38, 2: o hominem cavendum ! 

XIII, 46, 3: o Vestorium neglegentem! 

XIII, 47: o magistrum molestum ! 

XIII, 52, 1: o hospitem mihi tam gravem ifurafUXrjTop ! 

XIV, 1,1: o prudentem Oppium! qui etc. 

XIV, 15, 1: o mirificum Dolabellam meum! 

1 Cf. also three instances in Ad Att. X, 14, 1 and XIV, 16, 1 on p. 299 
below. 
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XIV, 17, 3: o perditum hominem I 

XIV, 18, 1: o hominem impudentem ! 

XV, 27, 3: o turpem sororis tuae filium! 

XVI, 14, 2: o Sesti tabellarium hominem nequam ! 

Ad Fam. VII, 20, 3 : o medicum suavem! 

IX, 20, 1: o hominem facilem ! 

o hospitem non gravem ! 

XII, 30, 3: o hominem semper ilium quidem mihi 

aptum, nunc vero etiam suavem ! 

In the above category Cicero displays almost as much fondness 
for the word homo (10 out of 22 instances 1 ) as we have previously 
(p. 279) noted for the word res . 

It is illuminating to bring into immediate juxtaposition with 
the above those passages where o does not appear “ bei 
Personen ”, 

Ad Alt. X, 3a, 2 : homines ridiculos 1 

XIII, 44, 1: populum vero praeclarum quod etc. 

XV, 3, 2: de sella Caesaris bene tribuni; praeclaros 

etiam XIV ordines! 

XV, 13, 3: Itane Gallo Caninio? <o> hominem ne¬ 
quam ! quid enim dicam aliud ? 
cautum Marcellum ! me* sic, sed nontamen 
cautissimum. 

Ad Fam. V, 2, 8: hominem gravem et civem egregium ! 

qui etc. 

IX, 20, 1: at quern virum! non eum, quern etc. 
AdQuint.Frat.1,2,6: quern hominem! quaira! quospiritu! 

Ill, 4, 3: lepidum amicum Sallustium, qui etc. 

In this group ad Att. XV, 13, 3 is especially instructive. No 
manuscript reads 0 at this point. It was first inserted by Manutius 
in his edition (Venice, 1563). This insertion is not only unneces¬ 
sary per se but is rendered still less plausible by the fact that no 
o appears with cautum Marcellum in the next phrase but one 
thereafter. Manutius* 1563 edition is inaccessible to me, but I 
have consulted the 1570 edition “cum correctionibus P. Manutii 
et annotationibus D. Lambini”. This reads ita ne Gallo t o 
hominem , etc. The word Caninio in Purser’s text is due to 

1 Note also four others in the next group. 

1 The last part of this citation belongs below (p. 286); it is quoted here to 
complete the context. 
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Corradus; M reads Gallo aninto. Lambinus (p. 393 of the 1570 
edition) reports the MSS as reading Gallo aninio and himself 
accepts Corradus’ emendation. It should be noted that Manutius 
dropped aninio from his text. Now no reader accustomed to 
watching grammatical details, let alone an editor, could fail to 
observe that o predominates with the accusative of exclamation 
in Cicero. Therefore, when Manutius could discover no meaning 
in aninio and decided not to print the word in his text, he did 
not delete it entirely; the last letter he retained and construed 
with the next phrase. If Manutius had employed the same con¬ 
ventional system as modern editors, his text would have read ila 
ne Gallo f \anint\o kominem nequam, etc. This, in my opinion , 
is the origin of 0 in this place. But not only do other, undoubted 
instances of Aominom + without 0 occur elsewhere in Cicero (see 
last list), but they are also numerous in Plautus and Terence 
(cf. my previous paper passim ). Again, the text without o is 
the lectio difficilior , and as such is entitled to the preference. 
Lehmann (De Cic. ad Att. Epistulis Recensendis et Emendandis, 
p. 203) viewed the whole problem in the proper light: “ Nam ut 
Livius, Tacitus aliique scriptores dicendi genere saepe utuntur 
ad normam regulamque directo atque certis legibus vinculisque 
constricto, ita Cicero, arbiter ille potentissimus orationis, tam 
libere tamque solute in scribendo versatur, ut cavendum putemus, 
ne tali ratione ipse Cicero potius corrumpatur quam scribarum 
errores corrigantur. Sane facile est ita concludere: ‘ Viginti 
locis Cicero hoc vocabulo utitur; uno loco lectio abhorret; age, 
corrigamus atque Ciceronis genus dicendi sequamur ’. Facile ita 
concluditur neque vero recte; nam tam Proteus Cicero est in 
oratione varianda, ut certum eius genus dicendi saepius non facile 
deprehendatur”. This is a sensible position; and if Lehmann 
was afterwards induced to abandon it, we have only another 
illustration of the fact that, despite the old proverb, first thoughts 
are sometimes best. In fact, Lehmann’s initial attitude was even 
stronger than he supposed, for he accepted Muller’s statement 
of the facts without serious question and did not know how 
vulnerable it was at many points. 

As to ad Fam. IX, 20, 1 and ad Quint. Frat I, 2, 6 it should 
be noted that these fall under rule II (d) on p. 279 above; cf. 
also ad Att. X, 17, 1 (p. 287 below). 

For reasons which will presently appear, I have omitted from 
the last two lists all instances involving personal pronouns, which 
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Muller rightly included under his “bei Personen” category. 
With this exception, then, Muller's concession (Syntax des Nom. 
u. Akkus. im Latein., p. 160) that “bei Personen hingegen fehlt 
die Inteijektion after” (sc. als vor Sachen) rests entirely upon 
these two lists, in which o is omitted ten times out of thirty-two 
instances. 

We have seen (pp. 277 f. above) that Muller's rule as a whole 
finds no substantiation in writers later than Cicero, in his contem¬ 
porary (Horace), or in his predecessors (Plautus and Terence). 
This particular phase of his rule fares no better than the whole. 
So far from there being any special tendency in Cicero’s letters to 
omit o “ bei Personen ”, the ratio of omissions is actually higher 
in Plautus and Terence. Out of 16 instances in Plautus (pronouns 
are again omitted) o fails to occur in ten, or 62# (cf. A. J. P. 
XXIX, pp. 306 and 309); in Terence the percentage of omissions 
is 33, five out of fifteen (cf. ibid. pp. 311 f. and 312 f.). 1 We have 
just noted that in Cicero the proportion was 10 in 32, or 31#. 

We have now to consider the instances which involve personal 
pronouns. Here a new, but perfectly natural,* development 
awaits us; o occurs as follows: 

Ad Att. VI I, 23, 1: o me miserum 1 

XIII, 29, 3: o te ferreum, qui illius periculis non 

mover is! 

[Ad Octav.] 6: o me numquam sapientem et ali- 

quando id quod non eram frustra 
existimatum! 

Ad Fam. VII, 20, 3: o medicum suavem 8 meque docilem 

ad hanc disciplinam 1 

XIV, 4, 3: o me perditum, 

o adflictum 1 

Ad Quint. Frat. Ill, 1,17: o me sollicitum! 

As we have seen (rule IV on p. 279 above), this usage does not 
occur in Plautus or Terence; yet there is no reason to suspect . 
the text here. It is found in Cicero’s other writings, in Horace 

1 In Plautus " vor Sachen ” 0 is omitted twelve times out of 19, or 63$ ; 
in Terence the ratio is 4 in ao, or 20%. The percentage in the letters depends 
upon the text adopted in the passages still to be discussed, pp. 386-94 below. 

* Cf. p. 379 above. 

* The first half of this quotation has already been cited in its proper place 
(p. 383 ), but is repeated here to give the context of the second half. 
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Serna. I, 9, 11 f.: o te, Bolane, cerebri felicem, and in later 
authors. The pronouns, however, do not abandon the whole 
field to 0 at once; in the greater number of cases the old usage 
prevails: 

Ad Att. II, 19, 1: me miserum! 

Ill, 20, 1: me miserum! 

IX, 6, 6: me miserum, quod tu non valuisti! 

IX, 12, 1: miseros nos! 

X, 10, 1: me caecum, qui haec ante non viderim! 

XV, 13,3: hominem nequam! quid enim dicam 

aliud? cautum Marcellum! 1 me sic, 
sed non tamen cautissimum 1 

Ad Fam. Ill, 11, 2: me miserum, qui non adfuerim ! 

XIV, 1,1: me miserum! (followed by two infinitives 

of exclamation) 

XIV, 1,5: quid, obsecro te, me miserum! quid 

futurum est? 

Ad Quint. Frat. I, 4, 4: sin plane occidimus, me miserum 1 

These two lists must bear the main burden of proof for Muller’s 
statement that “ bei Personen hingegen fehlt die Inteijektion 
ofter ” (sc. als vor Sachen), for we have already seen (p. 285) that 
this statement finds little substantiation “bei Personen” other 
than pronouns. In fact, had MUller written “ bei Pronomina ” 
instead of “bei Personen”, his statement would have corre¬ 
sponded to the actual usage in Cicero’s letters; but even so, 
it would have been misleading in view of the construction’s 
earlier history. So far from there being a special tendency in 
the letters to omit o with pronouns, the situation is just the 
opposite. Cicero has introduced the 0 in seven passages where 
Plautus and Terence would not have used it. The 6o$f of pro¬ 
nouns without 0 represent no innovation, but resistance to the 
pressure of a new development. 

Finally, we come to the omission of o “ vor Sachen ”, a matter 
complicated in most cases by more or less uncertainty as to the 
text. Muller (Coniect. Tull., p. 13) was willing to concede but 
five passages (ad Att. II, 14, 2; X, 10, 6; XIII, 33, 1; XIII, 
44, 1; and XIV, 5, 2), where there was the least chance of the 
interjection’s being absent. To these Lehmann (DeCic. ad Att. 

1 Cf. previous note. Manutius’ insertion of 0 at the beginning has been 
discussed on pp. 283 f. above. 
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Epist. Rec. et Em., pp. 204 f.) added seven others (ad Att. VII, 
x8, 2; VII, 25; X, 14, 1 (bis); XIII, 6a; XIII, 22, 2; and XIV, 
16, 1), and Muller accepted this extension to his list (Rhein. 
Mus. LIII [1898], p. 128). In every one of these doubtful cases, 
however, both Muller and Lehmann decided in favor of the o. 
In my opinion, still three other passages must also be considered 
(ad Att. II, 13, 1; VIII, 5, 1; and X, 17, 1). 

The first instance to be considered belongs to an old category. 

Ad Att. X, 17, 1: quam in me incredibilem UtIwmp 1 1 

This comes under rule II (d), p. 279 above, of which we have seen 
illustrations also in ad Fam. IX, 20, x and ad Quint. Frat. I, 2, 6 
(p. 283 above). 

Ad Att. II, 13, 1: facinus indignum 1 epistulam aiBmpA tibi a 

Tribus Tabernis rescriptam ad tuas 
suavissimas epistulas neminem reddi- 
dissel 

Muller (Coniect. Tull., p. 13, n. 2) refused to consider this an 
accusative of exclamation, and of course he had a perfect right to 
do so. But in my opinion the fact that an infinitive of exclama¬ 
tion follows is decisive, cf. ad Att. XII, 49, 2 (p. 281 above) and 
ad Fam. XIV, 1, 1 (p. 286 above).* 

Ad Att. X, 10, 6: <o> vim incredibilem molestiarum 1 

There is not a scrap of manuscript evidence for reading 0 here. 
It was conjectured by Muller (Coniect. Tull., p. 13), in order to 
make this passage fit into his theory. Lehmann (loc. cit., p. 204) 
accepts it for the same reason, but without a single word of 
defense, though (as we shall see) he has found some sort of 
defense for every other instance. The situation was thus desper¬ 
ate enough, even when Muller's law seemed to require the 
emendation. Now that the earlier history of the construction is 
becoming known and the instances in Cicero are seen in their 
true light, the insertion of o is absolutely uncalled for. 

Ad Att II, 14, 2: <o> occasionem mirificam, si qui nunc 

dum hi apud me sunt emere de me 
fundum Formianum velit 1 

1 There is a corruption in the context, but no reason to suspect this phrase. 
* Several examples of o facinus indignum in Terence are cited in A. J. P. 
XXIX, p. 311. In one case, Eun. 70, most editors delete the 0 for metrical 
reasons. 

>9 
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Again, the o has no manuscript authority and merely represents 
a conjecture by Muller (loc. cit., p. 13) for the same purpose as 
before. Lehmann (loc. cit., p. 204) defends it on the principle of 
haplography. When needed, this is a useful and valuable paleo- 
graphical principle. But we have already found three undoubted 
examples of 0 being omitted “ vor Sachen ”, and still more are to 
follow. Haplography should find no welcome here. 

Ad Att. XIII, 44, 1: o suavis tuas litteras! (etsi acerba pom pa. 

Verum tamen scire omnia non acerbum 
est, vel de Cotta) populum 1 vero prae- 
clarum quod propter malum vicinum 
ne Victoriae quidem ploditur 1 

o does not appear in M at this point and was conjectured by 
Muller (loc. cit., p. 13).* It is defended by Lehmann (loc. cit, 
pp. 138 and 204) because letter 44 in this book appears in the 
manuscripts as a continuation of letter 43 and because the last 
word of 43, post , takes the form posco in three MSS, O, R, and 
P. It is well known that the modern division of books XII and 
XIII into separate letters rests upon no ancient authority; in 
M each book is written as an unbroken whole. Some of the 
early printed editions divide book XII into as few as four lettersl 
In the editio Hervagiana (Basel, 1533) the line of demarcation 
is incorrectly put before instead of after post, so that letter 44 
begins Post suavis, etc. This circumstance led O. E. Schmidt 
(Der Briefwechsel des M. Tullius Cicero, p. 457 n) to the following 
refutation of Lehmann’s argument: “Dieser Briefanfang hat mir 
die Augen ge&ffnet fiber die wahre Natur einer Lesart in ORP, 
die Lehmann als eine der Hauptbeweisstellen der Echtheit und 
Unabhangigkeit dieser Oberlieferung von M betrachtet. M 
liest namlich consequemur biduo post. Suaves tuas litteras ; die 
genannten Hdn. dagegen consequemur biduo. Posco suaves tuas 
litteras . In dem o vor suaves fand nun Lehmann jene Interjek- 
tion, die C. F. W. Mfiller hier und an anderen Stellen durch 
Konjektur einsetzen will. In Wahrheit verhalt sich die Sache 
so: erst wurde der Text anders abgeteilt als in M, so dass post 

1 This instance bas already been cited on p. 283. 

* MQller cited ad Att. II, ia, 1: o suavis epistulas tuas. He might have 
cited also ad Att. IV, 19,1; XII, 4,1; XV, 10; ad Quint. Frat. II, 6,1; and 
II, 15,4 (see pp. 281 f. above). But these parallels prove nothing. 
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den nachsten Satz eroffnete, und dann durch Konjektur dieses 
post in posco verwandelt, weil der Gedanke, dass Cicero die 
angenehmen brieflichen Plaudereien des Atticus erwartet, so oft 
eine Rolle spielt, z. B. XII, 4, 1; 16, 2; 46, 2; etc.” This con¬ 
vincing refutation was naturally not acceptable to Muller (Rhein. 
Mus. LIII [1898], pp. 128 f.), who nevertheless had nothing 
tangible to offer in rebuttal. Schmidt's conclusion finds further 
support in the fact that the other accusative of exclamation in 
the same sentence (populum vero praeclarum, etc.) also has no o. 

Ad Att XIII, 33, 1: <o>neglegentiam miram 1 

% 

Still again the 0 rests entirely upon Muller’s conjecture (loc. 
cit, p. 13). Lehmann (loc. cit., p. 204) supports it as follows: 
“quod graeca vocabula antecedunt, o facile omittebatur”. It 
must be frankly conceded that Greek words are a frequent 
source of corruption in the text. But in this particular instance 
the Greek words at the dose of the previous letter (vonwivotu *al 
rois irpoa&wott) have come through safely, and we have now seen 
that an accusative of exclamation without o need not be ipso 
facto an object of suspicion. 

Ad Att. XIII, 6a: <o>operam tuam multam qui et haec 

cures et mea expedias et sis in tuis non 
multo minus diligens quam in meis! 

This was the passage which caused Muller to point out the preva¬ 
lence of o with the accusative of exclamation in Cicero (loc. dt.,pp. 
13 f.). He did not consider this an example, however, but pro¬ 
posed to read mult<um> am<o>. Lehmann, on the other 
hand, proved that »<m(before multo') belonged in the text and that 
this was inconsistent with Mfiller’s emendation (loc. cit., pp. 204 f.). 
Therefore, he had recourse to the old expedient and inserted o. 
Haplography can again be the only justification for this reading, 
and we have already seen (p. 288 above) that its assistance is 
supererogatory in cases like this. 

Ad Att XIV, 5,2:0 meam stultam verecundiam! qui etc. 

The sole support for reading o here is that it appeared in Cra- 
tander’s edition (Basel, 1528); Muller was ignorant of this fact 
and placed the interjection in his text by emendation. Tyrrell 
conjectured en . Lehmann (loc. cit., p. 204) defends o as follows: 
“ Muellerus coniecit <o> ; nunc nihil est, quod quis conici- 
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endum putet; nam istud o Cratander primus in textu posuit, 
atque ille quidem ex codicibus ; nisi forte quis credit, Cratandrum 
eadem atque Muellerum studia in Ciceronis genere dicendi posu- 
isse”; cf. also ibid., p. 77. It is at once apparent that this 
passage stands somewhat apart from those previously considered, 
since here the 0 is not merely the conjecture of a modern editor, 
but actually appears in Cratander's edition. The question imme¬ 
diately arises as to the value of this evidence and (more specific¬ 
ally) as to whether Cratander's text was derived from manu¬ 
scripts now lost, as Lehmann supposes, or merely represents an 
emendation on his part. Lehmann considers the latter alterna¬ 
tive impossible unless we assume that Cratander had made as 
careful a study of this construction as Muller has since done. 
But in a similar passage already considered (pp. 283 f. above) we 
have seen that such an assumption is unnecessary. No careful 
scholar could fail to note the prevalence of o with the construc¬ 
tion, and it was the path of least resistance for any editor or 
commentator (in whatever century) upon any author (of any pe¬ 
riod) to supply the o , whenever his attention happened to be di¬ 
rected to the matter. Thus, upon Ter. Eun. 418 Donatus com¬ 
mented as follows: “ hominem perditum) deest ‘o', ut sit: o 
hominem perditum. sed sic melius sonat; maioris enim stuporis 
est hoc modo pronuntiatum ” (Wessner, I, p. 362). 1 It is there¬ 
fore easy to see how Cratander (or if Cratander found the o in some 
manuscript, the process is merely pushed back one step further to 
that manuscript's scribe) came to insert the o . If it should be 
asked, why then Cratander did not proceed to emend every other 
such instance, the answer is not far to seek: the text is bulky and 
an editor has innumerable problems to engage his attention and no 
special interest in this one—at least not until Muller brought it 
into the limelight. Even Muller, who attempted to cite every 
case in question, failed, as we have seen (pp. 286 f. above), to notice 
half of them. Something called Cratander's attention to the 
matter here. He was nearing the end of his task and had an 
impression that o belonged to the construction. Accordingly, he 
introduced it into his text and bothered his head with the matter 
no further. But now the problem cannot be dismissed so cava¬ 
lierly. In this matter I am willing to follow the general principle 

^rom such language one would suppose that this usage was unique in 
Terence 1 For another instance, cf. Pliny, Epist. II, 20, 5 and my comment, 
p. 297, note 3 (end), below. 
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which Lehmann himself (loc. cit., p. 84) has formulated for evalu¬ 
ating such readings in Cratander: “ c, i. e. lectiones a Cratandro 
in textu novatae, codicis instar sunt, ubicumque cum iis codicibus 
qui nunc exstant aut cum Z, v. c. consentiunt; ubicumque c 
neque in iis, quibus nos utimur, codicibus est neque in Z, v. c. 
videtur fuisse, unum iudicium valeto: si c veram atque necessa¬ 
rians lectionem esse apparebit, in textum recipiatur; si id iudicio 
non efficietur, ne recipiatur neve tamen neglegatur, quod nesci- 
mus, an ita codices Cratandri habuerint Surely no one can 
longer maintain that in this case c provides a “necessarians 
lectionem ”. 1 


Ad Att. XIII, 22, 2: o rem acerbam I 

In this passage o is read by c, v. c., and codd. Bosii, and is 
omitted by O, R, P, M, and s. (cf. Lehmann, loc. dt, p. 204). 
The value of c we have just discussed; Bosius’ unsavory reputa¬ 
tion in matters of this kind (cf. Schanz, Geschichte d. r&m. 
Literatur, I, 2, p. 333, 3d ed.) prevents much stress being laid 
upon his “ codices ”; v. c. refers to “ lectiones veteris codids 
(fortasse Z) in margine ed. Lambinianae posterioris ”. Concern¬ 
ing the value of these readings, under the conditions which here 
prevail, Lehmann expressed himself as follows: “ v. c., ubicum¬ 
que 2 -f- A ab eo dissentit neque Z adest, non ille quidem plane 
reiciendus, sed caute adhibendus est ” (loc. cit., p. 95). Finally, 
there is probably realized here the fear which Lehmann ex¬ 
presses on p. 92 of his book, viz.: “ ne quid ex editione Bosiana 
a. 1580 in ed. post. Lambinianam a. 1584 migrasset atque ea re 
auctoritas eius minueretur ”. To choose these authorities, which 
must be used “ caute ”, “ subtili iudicio ”, and only when they 
provide a “ veram atque necessariam lectionem ”, in preference 
to manuscripts like O, R, P, M, and s, especially when there is 
nothing blameworthy in the latter reading, would be the height 
of absurdity. 

Ad Att. VII, 18, 2: o perditum latronem!' o vix ullo otio 

compensandam hanc rei publicae tur- 
pitudinem! 


1 The latest authority is still more favorable to my contention, cf. SjOgren, 
Commentationes Tullianae (Upsala, 1910). p. 94: “ Hoc igitur pro certo ha- 
bemus, editionem Cratandrinam nec pro fundamento recensionis esse haben- 
dam et subtili iudicio adhibendam. 

* This instance has already been cited on p. 282 above. It is repeated to 
give the context for what follows. 
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The second o is vouched for by Card. Mal. } 1 , and ZB (cf. 
Lehmann, loc. cit, p. 204); it is omitted in N, H, O, P, M, and s. 
The situation here is very similar to that in the last passage. 
ZB refers to the readings which Bosius claimed to have taken from 
Z. In spite of efforts to rehabilitate Bosius’ reputation in connec¬ 
tion with this particular manuscript, suspicion must inevitably 
rest upon any reading so derived. By 1 are meant “ lectiones a 
Lambino in textu ed. prioris novatae ”; of these Lehmann (loc. 
cit, p. 88) says: “ multo cautius 1 adhibenda est quam c ”. By 
Card. Mai. is meant a manuscript once belonging to Nicolaus 
Cardinal Rodulfus, which was used by Malaspina in a book of 
critical notes (Venice, 1563). Surely these authorities in a matter 
of this sort can not be thought to outweigh N, H, O, P, M, 
and s. 

Ad Att. XIV, 16, 1: renavigare. O loca ceteroqui valde ex- 

petenda, interpellantium autem mul- 
titudine paene fugienda. 

This text is read by M *, v. c., and R. M 1 reads renavigareo; 
E and O omit 0. In my opinion, the evidence is in favor of o, 
and this instance should be added to those on p. 282 above. 

Ad Att. X, 14, 1: o vitam miseram maiusque malum tarn diu 

timere quam est illud ipsum quod 
timetur. 

Lehmann (loc. cit., p. 204) summarizes the situation as follows: 
“ 0 scribendum esse inde apparet, quod M et P illud o cum graeco 
vocabulo quod antecedit coniunxerunt; 0 evanuit in O et R; 
adest in W, adfuisse denique o in Z inde suspicor, quod Lambinus, 
qui in editione priore o omittit, in Erraiis eius voluminis o 
inserit”. Cf. also Muller, Rh. Mus. LIII (1898), p. 129. In my 
judgment, Lehmann has made out his case and o should be read; 
consequently, these two instances should be added to those on 
p. 282 above. 

Ad Att. VII, 25: o rem miseram 1 

The more or less untrustworthy authorities with which we have 
just been dealing (Ant, 1 , q. v. c. et L(mgo), codd. Bosii) plus 
2 (ORP) have 0 in this passage as against A (M, s), which omits 
it (cf. Lehmann, loc. cit, p. 204). Of course, if either set of 
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authorities presented an obviously and intrinsically “veram et 
necessariam lectionem ”, our course would be clear. As it is, the 
decision must depend upon technical grounds, upon the com¬ 
parative values and relationships of the different manuscripts. 
Unfortunately, no unanimity has yet been obtained on these 
questions. Lehmann and those who accept his conclusions would 
unhesitatingly pronounce in favor of the authorities cited first. 
But O. £. Schmidt with adherents perhaps no less numerous 
would be likely to prefer A. Schmidt (Philologus LV [1896], 
p. 726) has summarized his views succinctly and forcefully: u Da 
von W nur geringe Bruckstucke iibrig sind und die nicht sehr 
zahlreichen aus W herubergenommenen Lesarten in C und c 
sich mit Konjekturen und Interpolationen in schwer losbarer 
Gemeinschaft befinden, da Z verloren ist, das aber, was Lambin 
und Bosius aus Z melden, nicht immer mit Z identisch, noch 
weniger aber von Konjekturen und Interpolationen frei ist, da 2 
contaminierte Hdn. sind, die neben sehr wenigen M erganzenden 
guten Lesarten zahlreiche Konjekturen und Interpolationen 
aufweisen, da ferner auch der Veronensis und Petrarcas Abschrift 
daraus verloren ist, so bleibt der Text von M 1 als der einzige 
zusammenhangende, unverfalschte Text der Atticusbriefe. die 
Grundlage der Textgestaltung ”. This view is also accepted by 
Schanz, cf. Geschichte d. rom. Literatur, I, 2, p. 334 (3rd edition): 
“Aus dieser Darstellung geht hervor, dass fur unsere Briefe, 
obwohl es stets Pflicht der Herausgeber sein wird, alle genannten 
Textesquellen soweit als moglich zu rekonstruieren, doch immer 
der Mediceus 49,18 FUhrer sein wird ”, Towards this view I am 
myself inclined and therefore judge that in the passage before 
us 0 should not be read. 

Ad Att. VIII, 5, 1: sed en meam mansuetudinem 1 

The en is due to Tyrrell; M reads sed in earn ; s, P, sed meam; 
R, sede meam ; O, sede in earn; L(mgo), ZB, sed o meam, 
Lehmann (loc. cit., p. 99) prefers the last, which is the vulgate. 
Strange to relate, this was unacceptable to M tiller, who proposed 
sed <vide> (cf. Rh. Mus. LIII [1898], p. 127). There can be 
no doubt that A read sed meam , and little doubt that 2 read the 
same. In view of the paleographical importance of M and of 
the not inconsiderable list of instances in which this construction 
takes no 0 ,1 am of the opinion that sed meam should be our text 
at this point. 
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If my judgment is accepted in the foregoing discussion, we 
find twelve passages (out of the fifteen considered *) where o does 
not occur “ vor Sachen Accordingly, we obtain the following 
table of percentages: 



Plautus 

Terence 

Cicero 

0 omitted u vor Sachen ”. 

63% 

62% 

; 100% 

20% 

33 % 

100% 

17% 

31% 

60% 

0 omitted “bei Personen” other than per- 
sonal pronouns... 

0 omitted with personal oronouns... 



As already stated (p. 279 above) these developments were to be 
expected. That portion of Muller’s law which declares that o 
is omitted more frequently “bei Personen” than “ vor Sachen” 
in Cicero's letters is baldly true, but is also without special sig¬ 
nificance and in view of the construction’s history is actually 
misleading. A r6sum£ of Cicero’s usage as a whole will be found 
in the table at the end of this paper. 

In view of the rapid extension of the o category and the large 
rAle always played by such phrases as me mtserum, te infelicem , 
etc., in the history of the construction, it would not be surprising 
if the tone of commiseration, pity, deprecation, disgust, etc., 
inherent in these phrases should be transferred to the non-inter- 
jectional usage as a whole. Furthermore, since these phrases 
are frequently not seriously intended, a secondary connotation 
of irony, banter, derision, mock modesty, etc., might also easily 
arise. I believe that both developments had already begun in 
Cicero’s time. My present collections of instances do not enable 
me to define exactly the rise or extent of this usage. It seems 
to have played no part worth mentioning in Plautus and Terence. 
Butin Horace it is found at Serm. II, 8, 18: divitias miserasl 
In Cicero’s letters we are still in the early stages of this devel¬ 
opment. In ad Att. XIV, 5, 2, meam stultam verecundiam * is 
equivalent to me stultum verecundia and in tone is the same as 
me mtserum. In ad Quint. Frat. Ill, 4, 3: lepidum amicum 
Sallustium, qui mihi aut inimicitias putet periculosas subeundas 
fuisse aut infamiam sempiternam! the irony is self-evident. In 
ad Fam. V, 2, 8, hominem gravem et civem egregium I is a sar¬ 
castic fling at Q. Caecilius Metellus Nepos in a letter to his 

1 1. e. in addition to the fifty-seven instances without o already cited on pp. 
279-82 above. * See next note. 
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brother, Q. Metellus Celer. Ad Att. XIII, 33, 1: neglegentiam 
miram! 1 Atticus had accused Cicero of carelessness in regard to 
filing a statement of his income as required by law. Inasmuch 
as Cicero had sent an agent for this very purpose and had been 
repeatedly assured that the matter had received attention, he 
ironically begins his letter as above. Ad Att. VIII, 5, 1: sed 
meam mansuetudinem! 1 Cicero was seeking to recall a caustic 
letter which he had sent to his freedman, Dionysius, in care of 
Atticus. He wishes to emphasize to Atticus the generosity of 
this procedure on his part and at the same time to avoid the 
appearance of boasting. The tone of mock deprecation is neatly 
expressed by the accusative of exclamation without o. There 
are several other passages in the letters which could plausibly 
be cited in this connection; but it is unnecessary to do so, since 
I freely admit that this development is a new one and conse¬ 
quently that an omitted o does not necessarily involve this 
significance. On the contrary, it should also be noted that the 
accusative of exclamation may be sarcastic in tone and never¬ 
theless be accompanied by o . 

The epistolary form of Seneca’s Epistulae ad Lucilium is 
largely make-believe; they are really nothing but philosophical 
disquisitions in disguise. It is therefore natural that so colloquial 
and informal a construction as the accusative of exclamation 
should occur in them less frequently than in any of the writers 
hitherto studied. Nevertheless, some twenty-two instances 
occur. 

XCVII, 4: o<di>boni, rera perditam 1 * 

stands alone in its class, but is an acknowledged quotation from 
Cic., Att I, 16, 5, cf. p. 279 above. 

XLIII, 5: o te miserum, si contemnis hunc testem ! 

XLVI, 3: o te hominem felicem, quod etc. 

LVI, 3: o te, inquis, ferreum aut surdum, cui etc. 

Instances like these have already been noted in Cicero, p. 285 
above. In Seneca, however, there is no example of a personal 
pronoun without o. The following instances are of the usual 
type and present no unusual features: 

XI, 9; o felicem ilium, qui etc. 
o felicem, qui etc. 

1 The text of these passages is discussed on pp. 289 f. and 393 above. 

’Citations are from Otto Hense’s edition, 1898. 
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XLVIII, 7: o pueriles ineptiasl 
LXIII, 2 : o infelicem stultitiam I 

LXVIII, 8: o magnum virum! 

LXX, 21: o virum forteml 

o 1 dignum, cui fati daretur electio! 

LXXVIII, 23: o infelicem aegrum! 

LXXVIII, 24: o infelicem aegrum ! 

LXXXII, 12: o bominem dignum, qui etc. 

LXXXII, 21: o efficacem contionem! 

LXXXVI, 11:0 hominem calamitosum 1 
LXXXV1II, 13: o egregiam artem ! 

LXXXVIII, 38: o hominem litteratum !. 

o virum bonum! 

IC, 31: o dementiam nostram! 

CXIII, 26: o tristes ineptiasl 

There remains only CIV, 28: haec usque eo animum Socratis 
non moverant, ut ne vultum quidem moverent <o>illam 
mirabilem laudem et singularem : usque ad extremum nec hila- 
riorem quisquam nec tristiorem Socraten vidit The 0 here is 
due entirely to Buecheler and does not appear in the manuscripts. 
In view of our preceding study the emendation is unnecessary. 
This will seem the more likely when it is observed that the ex* 
clamation is ironical. Seneca does not seriously mean that Soc¬ 
rates’ andOtia was unique and surprising, but just the opposite. 
Every Stoic could do as much. In § 25 he asks: quid est cur 
timeat laborem vir, mortem homo? and in §26: denique quern 
umquam ista destituere temptantem? cui non faciliora apparuere 
in actu ? non quia difficilia sunt, non audemus, sed quia non au- 
demus, difficilia sunt. He then cites Socrates as an example and 
narrates his numerous trials and afflictions, concluding as above. 
His object was not to prove that Socrates was exceptional but 
that we all ought and could do the same.* 

It should again be noted that this sarcastic usage without o does 
not prevent a sarcastic implication in the passages with o. Sev¬ 
eral of the instances above cited would prove the contrary. 

As regards formality Pliny’s Epistulae lie midway between 
those of Cicero and Seneca, and his use of the accusative of ex- 

O is omitted in p. 

*On the contrary, genuine feeling is expressed by Here. Fur. 1004: scelus 
nefandum, triste et aspectu horridum. Here the meter precludes the possi* 
bility of an 0 having dropped out. 
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damation occupies the same relative position.' Since only one 
of Pliny’s works is extant in addition to the Epistulae, for the 
sake of completeness I have included instances from the Pane* 
gyricus in the following discussion. 


Epist. VIII, 13, 2: o te beatum, cui etc.* 
Pan. LXX, 2: o te dignum, qui etc. 
LXXIV, 1: o te felicem! 
LXXIV, 4: o nos felices! 


This list includes all the cases involving a personal pronoun, 
except Epist. II, 10, 1 (see below). 

Epist. I, 9, 6: o rectam sinceramque vitam, 

o dulce otium honestumque ac paeneomni 
negotio pulchrius 1 
o mare, 

o litus, verum secretumque novatlo*, quam 
multa invenitis, quam multa dictatis! 

V, 16, 6: o triste plane acerbumque funus! 

o morte ipsa mortis tempus indignius! 

VI, 11, 1: o diem laetum ! 

VI, 11, 3: o diem (repetam enim) laetum notan- 

dumque mihi candidissimo calculo! 

VII, 20 2: o iucundas, 

o pulchras vices! 

Pan. VII, 1: o novum atque inauditum ad principatum 

iter! 

LXXX, 3: o veras principis atque etiam dei curas, 

reconciliare etc. 

LXXXVI, 2: o rem memoriae litterisque mandandam ! 
The above instances present nothing which calls for special 
comment.* 


1 It is significant that not a single accusative of exclamation occurs in the 
correspondence with Trajan. 

'Citations are taken from C. F. W. Mailer's edition of Pliny. 

'Note should also be taken of Epist. II, ao, 5: clamat moriens hominem 
nequam, perfidum ac plus quam periurum, qui sibi per salutem filii peierasset. 
Professor E. T. Merrill in his edition ad loc. explains as follows: “the con¬ 
struction is a vivid adaptation of the actual accusative of exclamation to that 
of the direct object of clamat; cf. Liv. XXI, 62, a: infantem triumphum cla- 
masse (in direct form ' triumpe ’)." Perhaps better parallels would be Cic. 
Att. XI, 9, a: venerunt scelus hominis clamantes and Hor. Serm. I, a, 130: 
miseram se conscia clamat. It must be further noted, however, that 
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There remain the passages in which o does not accompany the 
construction; every one of them exhibits the developments 
already noted in Cicero and Seneca. 


Epist. II, 10, i: hominem te patientem vel potius durum 


ac paene crudelem, qui tai 
libros tarn diu teneas I 


msignes 


In urging Octavius to publish his poems Pliny banteringly 
charges him with being too hard-hearted to gratify his friends. 

Epist. II, 20, 2: primum inpudentiam hominis, qui venerit 

ad aegram, cuius marito inimicissimus, 
ipsi invisissimus fuerat I 

Pliny has some good stories to tell about Regulus. The exuber¬ 
ance of his spirits appears with the very first words: assem para 
et accipe auream fabulam, fabulas immo. As he comes to the 
accusative of exclamation you can fairly see him rolling the sweet 
morsel under his tongue. The playful, bantering tone is reflected 
in the omission of the o. 


Epist IV, 21, i: tristem et acerbum casum Helvidiarum 

sororum 1 

This is written in sincere pity and sorrow, cf. Cic. ad Att. XIII, 
22, 2: rem 1 acerbam, referring to the assassination of Marcellus. 

Pan. XIX, 4: felices illos, quorum fides et industria non 

per internuntios et interpretes, sed ab 
ipso te nec auribus tuis, sed oculis 
probabantur 1 

The irony in this case consists in the injection of the phrases 
non per internuntios et irtierpretes and nec auribus tuis with their 
implication of less happy times gone by. 

Pan. LVIII, 4: miseros ambitionis, qui ita consules semper 

ut semper principes erant 1 

This is spoken in mock commiseration of some of Trajan’s 
predecessors. 


there if tome manuscript authority for reading o hominem nequam, etc., 
which would give ut the direct discourse. But the editors uniformly follow 
the superior authority and omit the o. This variant reading shows bow 
easily the o crept in where it did not belong and how seriously similar 
situations in Cicero ought to be regarded. 

1 The text of this passage is discussed on p. 391 above. 
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STATISTICAL TABLE. 



1 

0 

8 1 

E 

Terence 1 

Cicero 

Seneca 

K 

•3 

Oe 

edepol. 

9 

I 


■ 


hercle.. 


I 




ecastor. 

ii 



H 


other invocations. 


8 

I 

R 


( with oersonal oronouns...j 

Ki 

7 

3 

4 

/ other instances... 

13 

a 

26 

79 

17 

13 

heu. 

! A 

eheu. 

M 


• • 



eugae. 

n 

M 





m 

n 

• • 





2 

• # 



without interjections { !!! 

i 

11 

1 0 

□ 

I 

I 

4 





Average number of Teubner pages to each in¬ 
stance . 

76 

16 

64 

e 

119 

10 

23 

27 

22 

17 




' 1 The figures in this column have been altered to conform with the changes men¬ 
tioned on p* 279, notes 1 and 3, above. 

* A quotation from Cicero. 


In conclusion it is evident that the accusative of exclamation 
was becoming less and less plastic. O has a position of increas¬ 
ing prominence and at last occurs even with personal pronouns. 
The non-inteijectional usage, however, still has a place. All the 
other categories have practically been driven from the field. 
There is no basis for Muller's rule that a distinction can be drawn 
between the use of o “ vor Sachen ” and “ bei Personen ”. A new 
development is found in the tendency for the omission of o to give 
a tone of commiseration or sarcasm. These observations have a 
bearing upon the constitution of the text at some fifteen points in 
Cicero’s letters and atone point in Seneca’s Epistulae ad Lucilium. 

Roy C. Flickinger. 

Northwestern University. 
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III.—THE LOST COMMENTARY OF OECUMENIUS 

ON THE APOCALYPSE. 


In the course of my examination of the Greek MSS of the 
Apocalypse I came to No. 99 Messina (Greg. 146) and very 
nearly passed it by. I had arranged in 1907 to have the MS 
sent to Rome to be photographed, but delayed giving the final 
order. The earthquake of 1908 supervened, the librarian of the 
university was killed, and I did not know what had been the fate 
of the MS. 

I can now report that the MS is safe, and as it contains the 
whole commentary of Oecumenius, and as it is the only codex in 
the world known to us to contain this unpublished commentary, 
I think some account of it will interest readers of this Journal. 

Professor F. Diekamp was the first to call attention to this 
matter in 1901 1 and as he was able from it to give us a very close 
date for Oecumenius (until then unknown), the article should have 
attracted even more attention than it did. 3 Gregory repeats in 
1902 (Textkritik, p. 807) “ vielleicht vom ende des zehnten Jahr- 
hunderts ”, and only in 1909 (Textkritik, p. 1352 bottom) does 
he correct this and very briefly. Under his new number for 
Apoc. 146 (viz. 2053) on p. 1191 he says nothing further. Nor, as 
far as I can find out, has he or Von Soden catalogued the other 
MS which Professor Diekamp brought to our notice, viz. B. I. 15 
(Pasini cat. 84) at Turin which is a sister of Vat. gr. 1426 (Apoc. 
155, now Greg. 2062) and a third member of the tiny group of 
Oecumenian MSS; for otherwise* we have nothing but a few 
MSS with abbreviated and mixed commentaries of Andreas and 
Oecumenius, which have little interest as such. 

To the learned, patient and sympathetic Monsignor Mercatiat 
the Vatican I owe my acquaintance with Professor Diekamp’s 
article. I have been in communication with Professor Diekamp 
and his intention of publishing the whole commentary, which 
he mentioned in 1901, holds good “ in nicht zu ferner zeit ” so 

1 Sitzungsbericht. Berlin, No. xlii, xliii, p. 1046 teq. 

* Referred to in Hastings' Diet, of the Bible, y. 523, and by Dr. Swete in his 
ed. of the Apoc., p. cxciv. 

®Ottob. gr. 126,127 is but a XVII century copy of Vat. gr. 1426. 
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that I shall only anticipate him far enough to outline a few 
important facts in connection with the matter. 

The Messina MS came from the local monastery of San Sal¬ 
vatore, where it bore the same No. 99. It is bicolumnar and 
generally dated beginning of the XIII cent. It may easily be 
early XII, however, and appears as much Constinopolitan as 
Egyptian or Sicilian. The ink is faded on some pages, and 
these pages would not make good photographs. Iota postscript 
occurs occasionally. The MS. was no doubt copied locally from 
an older MS, for the Vatican and Turin documents are not copied 
direct from Messina 99. 

So much for dry preliminary matter. 

While Messina 99 contains the whole of the Apoc. cum com., 
the other two MSS jump from ch i. fin to xv. inii. purposely 
abbreviating, and omitting chs. ii-xiv, inclusive, so that for this 
section we are left with only the one MS. For the rest we have 
a certain amount of check from Vat. 1426 and Turin B. I. 15. 

The reason Oecumenius’ commentary was never popularized 
or copied is easy to see, for he rushes from text to commentary 
and back again without special separation, besides repeating the 
text almost seriatim among the scholia, and it is hard for scribes 
to keep the text distinct. On the other hand the book has this 
great merit, that the text is repeated (for at least 75^ of the 
contents of the Apoc.) in smaller clauses, upon which he 
comments after leaving the larger sections of the text, which are 
first given. 

This acts as a check on the text proper, which is rough or cor¬ 
rupt in places, and absolutely proves to our great satisfaction that 
we are dealing with Oecumenius* very own text and not, as in 
the case of some of the Andreas MSS, with a text which Andreas 
himself did not use originally . 

From ch. i, 1 we now get Oecumenius’ date, for, commenting 
on i, del yt*ia6ai Ip ra^ct he says: 

rt 6i floiferat avriu rb irpooOelvai A del yevioOai tv r&x et - 

mi rot ruv peXXdvruv lotoQcu obrru (ovrrore Vaigr 1426) Terefoofttvov ijii] 

reXtiarov iedpaptiKbroc XP^ V0V ov tairra elptjTat, 

irov ir Xeidvov ff irevraitooU/v x. r. A. 

This provided us with an approximate date of the end of the VI 
or beginning of the VII century, say circa 600 A. D. 

Therefore, as we can easily prove that the Messina MS gives 
us the undoctored text of Oecumenius himself, we recover an 
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uncial text of 600 A. D. as well as the lost commentary at the 
same time. After 1300 years this is very satisfactory. 

I must leave the full treatment of the text for another occasion. 
It has many new points not reproduced in any Greek cursives, 
which confirms the view that it remained unknown and was not 
freely recopied, if at all. Beyond this it has other points of con* 
tact with some old readings in cursives, and while very friendly 
with the Latin (being quite alone with gigas a number of times) 
it agrees frequently alone with k and a severally in particular 
expressions, which rather ties down to Alexandria again what is 
undoubtedly rather a peculiar and eclectic text in places. 

But the commentary itself is quite interesting and will repay 
some study, so that we must hope that Professor Diekamp will 
find the time and opportunity to publish it in the near future. 

Two points only do I wish to mention here at some length. 

In xv. 6 Oecumenius seems to be the chief authority for \l6o* 
(as opposed to XiVor). He seems to know nothing of Xu**. In 
fact in some MSS combining Oec. and Andreas commentaries 
the scholia are completely left out at this place, no doubt owing 
to the conflict between these two words. 

Oecumenius* comment on xv. 6 is as follows: 

ri d« Jpbtbvcrdai rove dyytXove, XIQop KaBapSp Xapnpip Sttypa nry^ax**, 
rrje rtfilat avrup teal naBapae xal <f>«trttpijt, koi tie ri koXSp (spatium litt. 
sex in 146, non in 155 ) ixov<nje <pv<r<ms, fj Spa rip x* iptbibvro * 1 
XlBoe yip 6 kv napS rrjt 6tlat wipaorai ypaeftrje, me napS *H<rafa. Iboi) 
iyot f/i/9aXXat tie rS BtpiXia aiotp XlBop noXvrtXrj /tcXcxrof, ral napS tom 
npoQtfrtj. X* Bop 6 p antboaipaoap ol oUobopovprte * otroe iytpr/Bi) tie Ktifra\))p 
yttpiae. rovrop ipbtbvadae rip \idop, xal i)pip i ao<f)mTaTos navXot napatpn * 
ivdvaacrffai 1 * rip XiBop fjpSop ip J(P . xal rrjt oapaie npipoiap prj nottlade 

tie imOvpiac.* I have recently reviewed the evidence ( Gen. of the 
Versions , p. 389, vol. 1) so do not do so here. Oecumenius* 
testimony was then unknown to me, but simply joins a group 
with him elsewhere. 

But far more important is another matter which I came across 
in Holy Week of last year. Oecumenius quotes quite often from 
St. Paul’s Epistles and only occasionally from the Gospels, but 
he actually gives us the disputed Word from the cross (Luke 
xxiii 34) and in a manner which is quite interesting, thus adding 
yet another ancient witness for the reading. A reference to this 

1 146 (heiidoro 155 ). • 146 (evdvoaode 155 ). * + Xeyuv 155 . 

4 Sic 146 (imdvjua v-He 155). 
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matter will enable me to dispel an apparent ambiguity on p. 377, 
vol. 1, of my “ Concerning the Genesis of the Versions ” for which 
the reviewer in the Journal of Theol. Studies, as 1 understand 
his criticism, rather unnecessarily took me to task. I had written 

“ That the evidence is not unfaltering as well, makes for rather than against 
the reading 

Concerning this he said: 

“ On page 377 there is some irrelevance ”, 

Of course what I meant was this: that a reading existing in 
Irenaeus day, questioned by some MSS in the IV or V century, 
but reaffirmed in ancient times by the Church and by ecclesiastical 
writers of standing, having access to contemporary documents 
(after doubt had been thrown upon it by a few manuscripts, 
whether through tncuria or deliberately), gathered the greater 
farce. Now it so happens that Oecumenius makes my point for 
me and in these words: 

ov pip op hi tlubc aia<f>vyup rovC nurrovC aXXa teal rova \p ayvola xal 
awarrj avptpyrftrapraa r«i arpmi rov kv. trip! b fXtytp. n t p’ a 0 « a 
ov yip of da at rt wotovoir. tl sal i KvpiXXoC ip rpur- 
KaiA««ar« card TovXmpov Xiyti* pij Ktiodai raunjp rov kv n )p 

*bx6)fP ip role t&ayytXiotC * wap* % it yt 1 1 p h r a t * 

For the full force of ttprjrai consult the quotation above con- 
cerning the message of the Apocalypse itself (comment, on 
ch. i, i) «’£ o 5 ravra tlprjrai. Oecumenius uses this expression 
very freely throughout of the announcements of prophets and 
evangelists. 

So that we are evidently to read here “ But of a truth in our 
day it is found in our copies and announced as the proper trans¬ 
mission of the text ”, and that notwithstanding Cyril of Alexan¬ 
dria’s apparent adverse testimony. As I have pointed out before 
I hardly consider K* and Cyril as two witnesses but as one. 
They no doubt flourished about the same time (the date of 
Cyril’s opus cit. is thought to be circa 433) and both of Alexan¬ 
dria. It adds some force to Oecumenius’ testimony and contra¬ 
diction of this to find that his text is an Alexandrian one too. 

The point to note is that Oecumenius now makes us certain 
that Cyril of Alex, left out the words intentionally in his com¬ 
mentary on St. Luke’s Gospel, for he informs us that Cyril stated 
(again) in the XUIth book against Julian that this short prayer 
of our Lord was not found in the Gospels. Now we have only 
20 
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ten books of Cyril's work against Julian, besides a few fragments 
of some others, and this statement of Oecumenius seems therefore 
to provide us with a new fact in textual criticism. 1 

It is now perfectly clear that the reading known to Irenaeus 
and his contemporaries (whether cancelled by Marcion pre¬ 
viously or not) was questioned between about A. D. 350 and 500, 
but that by 600 A. D. the matter had been quite laid aside } as 
Oecumenius informs us. 

We are the people who revived the question in the XIXth 
century. 

As regards the evidence for omission: 

Mr. Buchanan has disposed of the witness b*. 

I have shown (confirmed by Dr. Souter) that the text of the 
MS a was in St. Jerome's hands, and a’s testimony is hopelessly 
contradicted by St Jerome. 

We can surely class M*and Cyril as the same witness in a cer¬ 
tain Alexandrian school of criticism a. d. 43a The Greek cur¬ 
sive 435 is absolutely in the same class. With 38* I am not so 
familiar. 

The division among Coptic MSS again shows that the dispute 
as to the verse was largely a local one. 

We are left with Dd, an important Graeco-Latin witness, of 
about the same age as Oecumenius himself. But the witness of 
Dd is not borne out by such otherwise very sympathetic codices 
as 28,157,473,604,892 and most of the Syriacs (all of whom do 
not scruple to sustain Dd elsewhere)—not to speak of the other 
Latins—although the new Greek MS W omits.' W and D, how- 

1 Dr. Diekamp says that there are fragments of the Xllth, XHIth and 
XIVth books in the MS 165 at St. Mark's, Venice, but these I have seen 
and they do not bear on the point. 

* 38 of the Gospels is a different MS from 38 of the Apoc. The latter is to 
be found (although only its margin) as a factor above at xv. 6. It has a most 
valuable base, but goes very wild at times, as my forthcoming publication of 
the MSS of the Apocalypse will show. 

* The total evidence for omission to date Is as follows: K*BD*. T*W a b** 
d 38, 435, 579, 597 tyr sit* tah boh X, and this remember against Hegtsippus. 
Irenas us. Origin , Climb om and the rest. Von Sodtn does not adduce a single 
new witness against the prayer, and this notwithstanding intense sympathy 
of some of his Sinai, Jerusalem and Athos codices for readings of KB else¬ 
where. Nor does his Tiflis MS. 050 (representing the composite base of 
B-K-D) omit. Correct von Sodtn't account of the matter however by changing 
b to b •* and add his e 340 = Gregory 597, the Venice MS. mentioned by 
Gregory in his Emendanda to Tischendorfs Vlllth edition; for both 597 
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ever, are very closely allied and do not represent two schools, 
but one. 

There remains then the great B, whose testimony here has 
probably caused us to revive the question of the Vth century. If 
B had been on the other side, we should hear very little of this. 
B therefore remains the largest factor in the matter for us today 
and has to be reckoned with. The remaining important witness for 
omission is the Sinaitic Syriac against its sister Syr cu } which has 
it in the proper place; and against the diaiess . arab . It has gen¬ 
erally been stated that the prayer is out of its proper place in 
Tatian’s harmony and occurs before Luke xxiii. 46, but I think 
an inspection of the place and the context will show that the exi¬ 
gencies of the fourfold narrative, which are here brought into full 
play, are probably alone responsible for the prayer having been 
placed where it is to be found in the harmony, due to the expan¬ 
sion of the record from one account to embrace those of the four 
narrators. 

I think the above is a fair statement of the matter as it stands 
today, and I cannot help believing that Oecumenius’ testimony 
clarifies the air, and rather narrows the matter down to one school 
of criticism. 

I will now give the entire context of the quotation. It occurs 
on the passage concerning the sealing of the XII tribes, and is 
only extant in the Messina MS. 

Oecumenius, alone among MSS, leaves out the text of Apoc. 
vii. 5-8 altogether, and substitutes for the verses these remarks: 

After VII 4 fin. occurs (as text)+«al Xry« XottrA* dvA AtdorHC 
4>vXhC, dmi«Ka\iXidda<r row <r orf>payiv6«rrair. And then follows: 1 

irrtvBtv aa<fma rd ntpurdpra 'Vovdaiova ip rm npde pmpaiov<r ndXipm 
dtianmu tm tiayytXurnjt, A npo<f>a<rti ytyowtp awrour row trravpov * m1 
rw tear A row kv wapotriaa * of ydp rintrapia ayytXot of Kparovprttr rd<r 
ritraapan ymrlatr tt/o Tovdatmp yrj<r' i<f>povpovp in ma ptjdtttr rmp a£Ut p 
rtidpai (sic *) ‘I'ovdaimp diatfrvyr) * dtiXiap ‘I'trmC aCroitr ipfiaWomo *ij<r 
<f>vyrf<r. f) dv<rx*p*iaC rtNo<r, tj i^mpopuja narpldoC n 660 yvpau&p rt gal 
(fnXdrmp. Sripa r/wiruor diaarqpairtrai. did row upaTtiadai r da ritraapan 
ywplaa rr)<r Tovdaiatr * ro di yt rovo riaaapaar aptpovn KpartitrSai i<f>* b 
ri prj npitip ptfr* ini rrjc yyC fujr* in\ rrjc $a\aa<njC> ^r» ini n 
bird pop vmHfuum * ri, pij it/uap airroic npa^v(tp tvpaadt ip ro «roX/- 

{Soda* 340) and 579 (Soda* 376) omit. T 1 {Soda* 78) is a IX cent, uncial at 
Paris from the White monastery, published by Amllineau. 

I I hare substituted j for h of the scribe which occurs frequently. Other¬ 
wise it is close to the autograph. 
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pm * ftijbi rtpa rip avpxftopip wapa^v^fjp, prjrt roixr M rijc y 9 C rcfo- 
payoorratr * ftrjrt roixr ip rrji AuXaeren} pavpaxovpratr * roXXa yAp iravpd- 
XH<ra* park rip 'Vitnprtrop * fujr* pifp (sic ) 1 rovt yeoopyea xal <f>vrip imptXtia 
rpoffOM^orraC ’ rarrac yip dpfhjp nirAajSf r A xax a * refXccor pip rvp roXov- 
pipmp * yfjc U itfovpipjjC * <f>vrip Ac xcipopcraor A 8 « rarra A 'I'ttOTjnroC 
ok/h/SmC intfcipxrrat ip rfj rfjer 'I'tpotroXvpmr dXwrntC Terropia * (VII. 2/3 
repeated) «al clAor AyycXor wajSoi'Noira ArA aNtrroXipr rjXlov f^ovcra 
<r<f>payt8a 6v (mrroC * cat ?xpa£c e^corij ptydXr] role reereraperir AyyAewer, ofc 
iio&rj airroitr d^txrjoai rijr y\)r cal n|v 0 aXa<r<rar Xiyttp * pr/itp aftixiyercrc 
fypt <rxf>payur6iatp oi AovXoi rov 6 v f/pir * rA pip ArA axaroX^c ijXlov. 
aXXA pi) A nr A Averpwr cal rijc iorripaC wapaylptaBat rip Actor AyycXor * 
cvayycXierpAr alrirrtrat cal ezyad&r creryycXtar * r)r Ac ye <r<f>payida n)i> rip. 
cal A wpo<f>ynjC cr irrt wpoo pit p JXcycr* icnjptim&r) J<f>' 9paer ri <fmC rov 
irpoaiwov <rov m * «aX«C W «*C ri prfiipa adiKTjdijrai xcXcvci, &XP 1 <r<f»payur- 
6 i<r ip ol rov ita<r«t 3 rjpat rip Tovialttp cL£iot * orotc P9 Ac oi Atxaten ervr 
rote ipaprttXoiC vaOttal rt rip afiovXr/rttp * cal io<f>pdytaar <f> H% ixaror rcer- 

erapa (as in full text above on VII. 4 )> xorreererapaC xtXtaiaa * 

(compendio) roXXol yip fjoap cal dpidpov xpctrrorcer ol ;(«►* ir*erreverarreer 
ex r«r TouAa/ooN * otC cal rA erwfeerAat Ax n)c Kotpijc ixfttCXtro waroXtdpiao * 
xal paprvpovotp ol Xeyorrea rot ravXoi cr * I'Xfjp ' yrropirm * dtmptiC aAcX^c 
rAerat pvpiaAcer elerlr 'I'ovAalttP rip rerierrevxATcor * oA pipop Ac clxAc ?r 
Aid^iuyca rovC nerrover. AXXA xal rover cr ayrota xal Aran} ovptpyifoarrair 
rit or pit rov kv * rcpl & JXeyer* rep' 50c a air ^ oi yAp 
ofAaert r( rotoverir’ *1 xal A xvptXXoC VrrpierxaiAcxar a* 
$tQXtttt x a r A touXtarov X c y c t * pi) x c I <r 4 a t ravrijp 
rov kZ ri)r cv*^r ^r rote cAayy*X/o»C* rap’ foptr Ac 
y< cipHrat* xal oi pirop rovrow, AXXA xal rover ovAc napirrao 
njrtxaAc. 9 crAijpovrraer /r n; IX^p * xal AtA rovro oi xcxoircor^xAraer r^ 
aroerlcot |3ovX^ * r&r paraparttp ap^icpcaor r^ rcpl rov e rrpov. fj xal 
rapArraer per, oi p^r (sic) rov ptaeparov xarcer^ijitAraer. cl xal a&roc 
raerar cvXoyijerc r^r vr’ ovparir , crarrtooC Aro/3a— (sic fin lin) * 9 Ac rA 
Aeoerrvyeer 9 /SovXrro ervpc^pior r«r naparopur ’ after rarraer clxAc verrepor 
rrp X v <r<f>payto’0rjpat rlerrct * ov yAp Ar avrover AXXcoC A ayyeXoc cVaXcac 
AovXover 6v * Ar Aeaerco^/rrcor (fivyrjri xal rA rpAc pttpaiovo avropoijj<rai t 
ol Xotrol xaxol, xanoC Ait<f>ddpr)oap * Biarpor ycnjAc'rrcer reel KOtrptti xal 
AyycXeHC xal ArApwrotC * crcpcoC xal ov^’ ooc A ravXoer rcpl r«r tfcenrcencor 
tlprjKtp aroerrAXeor* rovra>r Ac raXtr paprvt A TiaijwiroC rXcterraa oaaer 
napapvdovptpoc pvptaAaer root Xtpit ri Ac Teror xarA ror aptfipir rip i£ 
tKaanjC <t>vXfjc a<f>payto6irro»p ri xal rcnerrcvxArcor, rAr * I'airipor fSJXor 

1 Used again, alone among MSS, at VII. 16 oftre p^v (^rv ovAc prim.) where 
A 14 - 92 . 18 . use ofteJf p^. * Act. XXI. 20. 
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r ri rrjc wirrrtm C ip 6 &o£op alnmrtu * A rijc M ptp rfjc <f>v\rjtr wXilovo * 

Mpao W A arrow ioofoprap rc u) Mortvoap \m* rmt wapd 'I'ovdalmp flip 
arifuur&tPTt * cap’ ypitv H yt cal traaijo vwapKoopiov KrioimC rporxvrov/MNi * 
NCr cal dll * cal ii<r row al&pao rmp alJtPttp. apifp "f 

f AApociripUJoc: 

airra pb> direp 6 Adyoc dfy 
yfaaro, dtieucnu rot 
deoneoku tvayyekurrrju ire 
. pi top if eiftaroc T17A iafp 
yiaptvov Kai did roirro * 

fo. 41 recto col II entire 
audtvruv • elra Kai ire 
irunevK&ruv • AAA’ Air""' 





fo. 41 rerto col. 1 top 
peri xy rival cal rbe del 
op tnoirreiuv Opdvov 
paKapi&rtpov • 'Op* 

> di rl *h\ prrd rav rii, 9 

> rd eldov Kai "idoii f, 

> iroAvc Av dptOpyaai 

c. r. A. 


[irjdtv iXkinto airrot Ot 
oprfiely * dtUwatv avrcu 
6 Xpypanoftbc Kai rdo a 
irelpova top tOvuv pv 
pladae * rdo prra rairra 
njit itlarei irpoodpapbraa (7) 
apfl re rbv kp obaaa • cal 
r«M dtuM irapeoritoaa 
dpdvot • iiteidi) yap 6 
eav obiru tv rrji rya 8eo 
plaa npoavwpjvfysti 6 cc' 
ypdferai napaycvdpevoc 
tv ryi dcvrtpa itapovala • 
ol Si dyioi Tyvindie dp 
ird^avrai tv vefihu 
etc intdvryalv rob ape • 
card rdv 0eiov acArroAo,'*' 
irpoypirayptvovo airrova 
d birraala dtimvai cal 
r$c ditOKtipivyc aimi c 
panapi&TJjToc Ttroxn 
kAtoo * rl yap tow t^f toaOai 


1 From here on I give the MS in colt, to show the arrangement. 
1 End of col. 1 fo. 41 recto. 
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I must be very brief as to the text but I will try and condense 
a few points of interest establishing its age. 

We are alone, or nearly alone, with gig as as follows: 


I. 7 + tov ovpavov {post ve^eXuv) 59 and gig. 

IV. 6 - KOI tv fUOU TOV Opovov 

VI. 7 to Ttraprov £oov C Gr, and gig. 

VII. 3 +xai to SrvSpa (post daXaaoav) text (non com.) 
XII. 13 eiuuupro eAiu^e text et com. (ter) 

XV. 8 [reXeadootv text ] sed nfo/potduoiv com. C(. gig. 
XVIII. 16 — ev (ante jpwro) 

XIX. 4 ev tu dpovo ( pro eirt tov dpovov ) 


Besides many other places where gigas is in a small group, as 
i. 14 (totn.') + tat attic toon x lmv * hi. 3 irpoo <rc eirt oe see.) with 

56 only and /ail, vi. 2 — mi ult. (attic tva) lait and only 3 Greek 
cursives, ix. 2 conflating ptyaXrjt Katoptvrjt with gig. syr s 36 and 38 
(all others substitute), so that we carry the Latin back with and 
beyond us. The Gigas version of the Apoc. may not be as old 
as that of the Acts (which undoubtedly goes back of Lucifer 
and a. D. 350), but with our other affiliations, this Graeco-Latin 
plainly derives from something much older than 600 A. D. 

Now see the sympathetic bond with A (Codex Alexandrinus), 
which takes us to the neighborhood of 500 A. D. 


V. 6 aireerdkfuvoi (*ra) text and 
com. 


VII. 16 otrre prjv (pro ovde prim.) 

XIII. 10 airoKTtvetv (pro airoKTtvei) 

XIV. 18 — c&jMSev text and com. 

XV I. 17 —tov ovpavov 

XVII. 3 yepovra ovopara 
XVIII. 3 — tov otvov text and com. 

10 ptav upav (pro tv pia upa) 

31 pvXivov (pro pvTuov) 

XXI. II — exovoav rrjv dofav tov deov 

KO.X 

XXII. 5 ovx cfovot xP eutv 


A and Oec. alone 

(aireordkfteva K and four cursives 
airoartXXofuva B and seventy cursives 
ra aireordXpeva P and twelve cursives 
ra airooTetoo/itva twelve cursives) 

A 14-93 18 and Oee. 

Oec . (anoKTavOijvai A 1 9 only) 

A 81* 100 114 gig only, and Oec. 

A sah copt two cursives (14-92. 95) 
and Oec, 

A (fct P) and Oec. 

A alone and Oec. 

A 95 103 and Oec. 

A alone and Oec. (pvXucov C) 

A 35 98, (35 i04 + *ca<) (Copt.) and 


Oec. 

A gig (Syr. S) and Oec. 


8 efilenov (pro ej 3 Ari(Hi ) txt&com A alone and Oec. 

11 —koi o pxnruv poiruoara ert txt A eight cursives and Oec. 
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I could add many other places with some support, as iii. 17 
ovitp pro ovdmr with A (C) 12—81—114—121 Syr. S, XVII. 8 

vnaytt, XIX. 6—*i SCC. etc. 

Then consider it with Oec., taking us back to a period before 


400 A. D.: 

I. 17 «f (pro irpof) 

ibid, —fat fofiov 
V. 5 — 0 w text and com. 

VI. 15 logypot {pro 01 SwaTot text 
and com. 

VIII. 13 —tv text (1 non com.) 

IX. a/3 —rov fpearof. Kai e* row 

tuarvov text (kabet com.) 

6 fvyif (pro +ev£erai) text [com. 

fevyti ut AP] 

I a — J) imt. 

13 — reooapuv text and com. 

X. 9 fiifiXtov text ( om . clous, com.) 

XI. 16 — ol prim. 

XIV. 13. tuu (pro vat) 

19 fin. [rrjv fuydkrfv) 


XV. 3 adavrac (pro adovoi) 

XVI. 14 —eneivqc 

XVIII. ig ttk icefafatt 
XIX. 17 aAAov (pro eva) text [com. tuu 

eio ayyikod] 

30 rrjv cuurva (pro tjj etnovij) 
XX. 3 eoTtv 0 btafioXof 
XXI. 18 —tv text and com. 

30 afuQinmvuo Oec. text 

XXII. a — tuv (ante effvov) text 


K two cursives (13-33-55 and 36) and 

Oec. 

K and two cursives only with Oec. text 
K 14. 3a. gig. Copt. Syr. S and Oec. 
fit 50 95 Lott, and Oec. 

fit alone and Oee. 
fit *68 and Oec. 

fit only and Oec. 

(fit) and fit a only and Oec. 
tta A 18 Copt. LattaHq. and Oec. 
fit only and Oee. 
fit» A 73 Copt, and Oec. 

33 98 and Oec. (om. vat fit * Copt.) 
fit very few cursives and Oec. with 
textus receptns against rov fteyav 
of CBP and most, rov fitya of A 
and 18, rov fteyaXov by 36 
fit 119-133 vg. Prim , and Oec. 
fit 14-93. 38 gig. copt. aetk arm Tick. 
and Oec. 

fit 59 Copt, and Oec. 
fit 36 Copt. Sah Syr. S and Oec. 

fit * 38 61-1 a6 gig. (Copt.) and Oec. 
fit twelve cursives Copt, and Oec. 
fit® AP 68=63-65-73 Syr. S and Oec. 
Cf. fit * ofudvarcvoa (afttOvaoe fit a and 


Oec. com.) 

fit, no cursives, latt. and Oec. 

In the same chapter (XIII) we find Oec . using vow for oZa in 
his com. (XIII. 9) and fit* at XIII. 18 using ovo for to* vow. In 
XIII. 8 Oec . (text and com.) writes ovpavov for apviov. fit does 
this at XXI. 27. No other MSS. 

tt A and Oec . may be seen in combination at: 

XI. 16 —ot pr. 

XXII. 6 + 6 (ante icvptof) 

14 01 wAvvovref rof oroAaf avruv 
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and CA and Oec. in places like: 

XIII. 8 + avrov (post ro ovofia) 

XIV. 8 (pro on) 

l8 fuvT) (pro Kpavyn) 

As a culminating proof of Egyptian origin for this text of 
Oec. we have to submit that at: 

XVIII. 17 Oec. reads 6 In\ too norapSv wXtuv (for m tup vXouov 
o ofuXot ) which is the reading of the Sahidic, now confirmed by 
Dr. Budge in his recent edition of a fresh MS of the Sah. Apoc. 
in the British Museum. 

Then we go to a form at xi. 6 of text (com. 0p«£«O with 
Hippolytus alone, all the rest having fiptxtt or Pp*xn including 
the uncials, and this carries us back further. We also read odX- 
myicrmo alone with Hipp . (as edited), at xviii. 22. 

The relations with the interesting cursives such as 18, 1 * * 4 * 38,’ 40,* 
56/ 61, 6 would take us too far if we particularized, but they stand 
out with force, as do certain relations with Syr. and Copt. As 
to the latter note to rotr pro irpot rot* i. 1 6 ,—mpaoart xviii. 6; and 
as to Syr. note i. 15— »r prim. , xix. I4+k<u (ante tvde ftv/urot) 
besides some examples above in combination. 

Finally consider C for a moment as to the age of these things. 
We have noticed C gtgas with Oec. alone together at vi. 7 ro 
Ttraproo (moo for (fmnjo row rtraprov (uov (where BP and seventy-five 
cursives suppress but maintain row rtraprov (mo w). Consider 
the matter further for a moment. In the following verse vi. 8 
inti. C and Oec. text alone omit the introductory mi, but Oec. 
does not do so in his commentary repetition of the verse. On 
the other hand to show how intimate is the relation between the 
three, i. e. C and Oec. text and Oec. com., we find at xi. 18 C 
using (alone) oXifpot for oaipat (“d itXrjpo r rw output ’’) which is 
exactly what Oec. does in his commentary but not in his text. In 
i. 7 Oec. uses n-i for ptra text and com. as C only. Further we 
pick up the peculiar form aorpuv for aortpmo in xii. 4 in Oec. text, 

1 —per tfiov zo. 18. 40 and Oec. only. 

* See beyond, and note zxi. 6 yeyovaoiv 38, 56 and Oec. 

* A* i. 3. okovuv (pro ot aKovmrref) 40 and Oec. only. 

4 At iii. 3. irpoc ot (pro eirt ot sec.) 56 latt and Oec. only; xvii. 10 6 S' aXXoc 

56 and Oec. 

1 A> xrii. 4 ironjpuv tv rtf x tl P l avT7 K xP vaom 61 and Oec. only. 
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but we find it deliberately repeated in the commentary, and again, 
alone among MSS, C has this. 

In this rather careless connection I might mention that at viii. 1 
Oecumenius joins the small band in reading with C ijfimpow in his 
text, although in his com. repetition the form is corrected to 

I JtJUBfHO*. 

In considering the previous lists it must be borne in mind that 
these readings are opposed by one hundred and thirty other wit¬ 
nesses whom we have confronted with this situation. Some are 
merely mistakes. Others trace to the influence of versions. 

As he gathers the evidence and sifts it these points of contact 
appeal tremendously to the worker himself, but I cannot help 
feeling that they lose some of their force, divested of the context, 
and thus listed to be studied in cold blood by the casual reader 
or desk student. 

It is a painful and laborious process to gather the evidence and 
sift it, and the collator of MSS is only repaid by the full and 
striking force of each particular reading as it reaches him in its 
exceptional character. 

To try and convey this force adequately is quite beyond my 
power. 

But it is my privilege to recover part of the long forgotten text 
of a writer who thus sheds additional light on the interrelation of 
the versions at an early date and shows to us his sources without 
being aware of the fact These sources indicate a common origi¬ 
nal involving k A as well as C, gig as , the bohairic, Gwynn's 
Syriac, 18, 38, 40,56 and other most important cursives. 

In closing I venture to mention an interesting point as regards 
K and Oecumenius. 

At xii. 13 we read: cal Srt itbtv i bpdnt »*> on tit rift yqp, 

i d 1 1» £ t njf yvpeuta. ... 

I was surprised to find in Oec. text the variation /&{»*«, and 
thought this was a slip, which would be corrected in the commen¬ 
tary. Instead of this, Oec. again gives the imperfect form in his 
commentary repetition. Not content with this, and in order to 
drive the point home to me, I found that he repeated it twice more 
in his commentary observations. Upon turning up my ledger of 
collected readings I found that tt* had written tbmw. Tischen- 
dorf in his notes to the N. T. Gr. Ed. viii merely says: “ k* 

( corrupte k* «&»*«’)”, so that to this day we thought k had 
made a stupid blunder, but he had only left out an iota 1 In view 
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of the list given above 1 of Oecumenius* affiliations with it, I think 
we may now consider it certain that in the examplar which K was 
copying the word stood •&»««’. We have another witness to the 
matter (who from this would appear to be contemporary), for 
Gigas reads persequebatur, while h and the other Latins have 
persecuius est. For another instance of imperfect for aorist con* 
suit xxii. 8 «/ 9 X«*o» for «/9A rfa by A alone among MSS supported 
now by Oecumenius (com. as well as text'). 

Of all the Evangelists St. John is the only one to use the im¬ 
perfect of (Jo. xiii. 22) and also that of &««« (Jo. v. 16). 

&»«» occurs 44 times in the N. T. The imperfect is used four 
times only. Once, as above, by St. John, once by the author of 
the Acts (xxvi. 11), twice by St. Paul (Gal. i. 13, iv. 29). 

0 X«V» and its forms occur no less than 121 times in the N. T. 
(counting compounds 168 times). The imperfect of fiXnrn is only 
found in Jo. xiii. 22 and Acts ix. 8. Of the compounds not once 
with <ba/ 9 X«ir» (out of 25); not with &a£X«ir« (out of 3 times); 
while wtfHtfiXIwtro is found at Mark v. 32 (out of seven times). 
Remains Jpf 3 \*irm. Once only at Acts xxii. 11 we find #W/ 9 X«*-or 
(out of 12 occasions). Add the various reading in Mark viii. 
25 Iviffknrtv (for *W0Xf^«) by k BLa fam. 13, 28 (244) (Syr.) 
and I think we have covered the ground. So that the point 
raised by k, A, and Oecumenius in the Apocalypse from a rather 
trivial appearance at first is not without a certain interest for the 
critics of the New Testament, be they concerned with the author¬ 
ship of the Books, with the mere grammar of the N. T., with the 
vagaries of MSS and their local provenance, or merely with the 
methods of the Concordance. 

*1 have not included in this as to K a similar small point to that adduced 
above as to C and Oec., who read aarpuv. In xvii. 12 K* reads t£ovoiv for 
efovoiav. So does Oee. text (non com) in both the Messina MS and Vat. 1436! 
Not content with such a small thing as this let me press it home with this 
roundabout illustration. At xxi. 12 the text [not the com.] of Oec. makes fif¬ 
teen gates t He reads itttairbne adding three from somewhere. But in his 
description of the matter, xxi. 13, he reduces them to nine, for he omits airo 
ivofiuv irvkuvef rpeif. So does K*! Asa matter of fact the cursive 80 (quite 
sympathetic to Oec. in spots) makes 15 gates, for he writes: 

" airo avaroAft irvX. rpeif, airo (}oppa irvX. rpeif, airo vorov irvX. rpeif, airo dvo/iuv 
irvX. rpeif+not airo fieoypfipiaf irvXuvef rpeif ”, 

If those interested will refer to M they will find that between It* and K* 
they nearly gave us fifteen gates as well. 
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A last feature which I would like to mention has reference to 
some of the unique expressions of Oecumenius which occur in 
the text and in the commentary. Some of these commentary 
expressions are found in a few of our later cursives, 1 the writers 
of which were probably acquainted with Oecumenius* commentary. 

In the same way it may be that some of the words occurring 
in Oecumenius text * were familiar to him from the lost commen¬ 
taries of Justin (?), Irenaeus and Origen. If we find these we 
shall probably see a connection. 

But above all, this Messina document is most helpful in check* 
ing what is wrong in K, A and C. First we establish an intimate 
relation between Oec. and these three documents (extending to 
the veriest trifles so that the common base was a common MS 
source) and then we are able to note the divergence. 

Thus while in one chapter at xiv. 13 we read ra yap tpya for ra 
ic tpya with kCAP 18 26 38 95 107 [no other cursives] gig. and 
Prim., just above at xiv. 12 we hold ot njpwvrto of most against 
the (apparently) important group g 36 38 56 95 for rnv n jpowruv. 

In the same way at xiv. 6 we add «iri between tvayyikurai and 
rovo nadifptpovs with kCAP 34-35 ( hiant 68-87) Sy r '> at xiv. 7 we 
put k in the wrong by holding Xryorra (which K omits), and we 
hold t» 4 mvn ptyaXti where A (alone) omits tv. At xiv. 8 Oec. 
contradicts vtwr»Kav of KC and Copt, [wanting K*] for Oec. has 
plainly ntworiKt. 

Similarly at xiii. 6 we hold / 9 Xaofapiav text and com., where 
MCA conspire (with 1. 18. 34. 67-87. 95) for ftkaafapiat and are 
apparently wrong, for 1 is opposed by twelve other members of 
the 1 family, 34-87 are opposed by 35 (68 wanting), 67 is op* 

1 At vi. 9 tKKhfauxv for uaprvpiav Oec. text and earn. So 38 alone; as xii. 1 
+ ijv after vnoKaru. So 38 alone. 

* Such are i. 6 irpofrrraf for irarpi, i. 8 fin. + kcu xvpiof rrj{ Knotty, ii. 7 okov- 
ovti for viKovri, fii. 176 raneivof for & raXainupoc, iii. 18 tcuva Xtvxa for Am ta 
text {com .: Kajva kcu Amco), iv. 5 ttacepnovrac for ikttoocvovtcu, y. 4 fiXeifHu for 
fiXeiretv, viii. 4 4* ev {ante ran icpoaevxan), viii. 5 eXafjtv for editfev, x. 9 Qaye 
for Kara fay e [not Lat. = devora], xi. 1 kcu perpt/oai for mu /urprjaov (so 61 - 95 - 
ia6 a group which has a unique but small selection of old readings apart from 
their regular type), xi. 8 -f* ^tru after irAarwof, xiii. 3 edafiprfiif text and com. 
for eOavpaadij, xiii. ia rovf tvouuwvraf tv aim/ for rovf KaroiKovvra c tv avnj , xviii. 
*4 irovov for koitvov (roirov A), xxi. 2 airoKoofujpevj/v for KtKocpjjficvtjv, xxii. 7 
epxofieOa for tpxopcu text and com. Same Terse paxapioi ol rt/powref for paxaptof 
6 njpuv text and com., xxii. 13 raxv raxy. 
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posed by its very close sister 120, and 95 is opposed by its 
relations 61-126. 

However interesting to me, it would be too long to proceed. 

Reserving for the future detailed criticism of von Soden's new 
edition of the Greek New Testament recently published, I may 
say here that he has neglected altogether by far the most im¬ 
portant Greek cursive MS. of the Apocalypse, and has done 
scant justice to Gwynn’s Syriac, while as to Oecumenius and 
the Messina MS. he has evidently not had it collated and over¬ 
looks all the points of contact in it with the Greek uncials. This, 
in an edition planned with the special object of collating the 
cursives and claiming to represent the dernier cri of criticism, is 
worthy of the strongest condemnation, for it misleads the public. 

H. C. Hoskier. 
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IV.—AGAIN LUCILIUS ON EI AND /. 


The rules of Lucilius for the spelling of ei and * have recently 
been the subject of considerable discussion, cf. Sommer, Hermes 
XLIV (1909) 70-77; Skutsch, Glotta I (1909) 309-311, III (1912) 
353 f.; Kent, A. J. P. XXXII (1911) 272-293, Glotta IV (1912) 
299-302; Ehrlich, Untersuchungen uber die Natur der griech- 
ischen Betonung (1912) 73-77; Fay, A. J. P. XXXIII (1912) 
311-316. The last article impels me briefly to take up the 
subject again. 

In considering the date at which earlier ei became identical in 
sound with earlier 2, it must be granted that inscriptional material 
between 175 and 150 b. c. is scanty; but in the Senatusconsultum 
de Bacchanalibus of 186 we do find the orthography of ei and i 
consistently correct from the historical standpoint. That this 
inscription preserves final d of the ablative, which has been shown 
to be no longer sounded in the spoken language of Plautus, can 
hardly impeach its testimony about ei and i ; for the preserva¬ 
tion in writing of a lost sound in such a striking position—espe¬ 
cially in a definite paradigmal category—is quite a different 
matter from the preservation of the graphic distinction of two 
sounds that have now become identical with each other. The 
lost sound might remain in memory for some time and appear in 
writing, like H — h upon Attic inscriptions of the last decades 
before the A-less Ionic alphabet was officially adopted at Athens, 
in 403 B. c. ; but the latter distinction could hardly be long pre¬ 
served unless there was a strong literary orthographic norm. 
Further, the Plautine quip 1 to the effect that 2 ram * anger \ i. e. 
eiram, had been mistaken for a word one letter shorter, namely 
eram ‘ mistress ’, shows a difference in spelling still appreciated 
by a general public, or the joke would have passed unnoticed; 
this is in a play of about 189 B. c. For these reasons, the evi¬ 
dence of the SCdB. on ei and 2 is to be considered trustworthy, 
despite the writing of final d ; and the knowledge when ei should 
be written and when i, is assured at least until 186. No testi¬ 
mony against this can be drawn from the inscription of Spoletium, 

1 Truc. 262 ff.; cf. Anderson, TAPA. XXXVII (1906) 85. 
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CIL. XI 4766, cut before 200 B. C., with the confusion seen in 
RES DEINA and REIDINAI; for from the root of dlnus = 
dtvinus we have dlus with earlier l (= Skt. divya-K) as well as 
deus dtvus with original ei (= Skt. devd-h ); cC Oscan d i (v i i a i 1 
and d e 1 v a i with similar difference of vocalism. A confusion of 
the two forms of the radical syllable may then be readily under* 
stood, especially in a region like Umbria, where diphthongs 
became monophthongs considerably earlier than in (urban) 
Latin. How long after 186 B. c. the difference between the 
sound of ei and that of f, or the recollection of the difference, 
lasted, we cannot determine, except that we find no example of 
confusion in writing before 150 B. c. 

But when the confusion came, Accius* (c. 170 to c. 86) in 
prescribing orthographic rules adopted the easy device of writ¬ 
ing every l with EI; Lucilius (c. 180 to c. 103) on the other hand 
prescribed EI for i in some words, and I for it in others. The 
difference between the two men is readily understood: granting 
graphic EI with the sound i and graphic I with the sounds I and 
I, they differ as the reformers and the conservatives in English 
spelling to-day. Accius said that I should not have two phonetic 
values (l and /), when EI already had one of these values (l) and 
was available for use for that sound in all words wherein it 
occurred, without producing any confusion; such a use left I as 
the graphic representative of l only. Lucilius tried to conserve 
the practice of earlier years, so far as it was known to him empir¬ 
ically,' thus upholding a state of affairs as confusing as English 
seize , siege, believe , receive , proceed , precede ; that such rules as 
his should be needed at all, implies either an outrageous confu¬ 
sion in the writing of the time 4 or the currency of some such 
rule as that of Accius. 

It should be observed, however, that the distinction of the 
diphthong from the pure vowel was not wholly lost even after 
150 B. C. ; it persisted in rustic and dialectal Latin, where the 
diphthong appeared as i —witness rustic spica for urban spica , 

* Unless this form be an error; cf. Buck, Oscan and Umbrian Grammar, 
§ 95 a and ftn., with bibliography. 

* Apud Mar. Viet. VI 8, 13-14 K. 

* That he may have consulted older inscriptions is a possibility that can be 
neither proved nor refuted. 

4 As is actually found on the inscriptions. Similar confusion reigns in 
modern Greek, where elvat means 'est, sunt', but is written elve; and oicirt 
* house from Latin hospitium , almost invariably appears as an^ri. 
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from original *speica . 1 * * Thus a Roman grammarian could hardly 
have failed to note that there were words in which urban l corres¬ 
ponded to rustic and dialectal i, and others in which urban * 
corresponded to rustic and dialectal e ; so that words with urban 
l fell into two distinct classes, separable by their rustic and dia¬ 
lectal equivalents. Lucilius had this to guide him in making 
up his rules, as well as his own memories of the orthography 
taught him as a boy. 

In these rules, it is of course an orthographic distinction of 
identical sounds, and not a difference in pronunciation, for which 
he is giving directions. No one could fail to realize that for 
some time before the composition of the rules ei and l had been 
indistinguishable by ear —at least in urban Latin. From this 
follows a corollary, that in the rules every spelling must be ade¬ 
quately indicated in words . Now Marx’s text of the only passage 
disputed, is: 

358 * miille * hominum, duo* m/ilia item hue e utroque opus,'m riles * 

359 ' m/ilitiam \ tenues i: * pilam * in qua lusimus, * pilum * 

360 quo pi to, tenues, si plura haec feceris pila 

361 quae iacimus, addes e * pe* 7 a’ ut plenius fiat. 

The first part of this Prof. Fay * paraphrases: “ Because of its 
intrinsic plurality mettle , as well as meilia, should be spelt with 
eu Similarly also the <cognate?> words meiles and meilitia 
<? because, as generally used, they are collectives>”. But the 
prescription on the spelling will not be clear without an explana¬ 
tory comment; and the curious setting of the comment between 
two sets of examples, as Fay interprets it, should excite surprise. 
Rather the passage is to be divided with a colon after item* and 
with periods after opus and after tenues 1. 4 Then the rule reads, 
paraphrased: “ Meille , and plural meillia likewise, both require e : 
miles and militia have a mere 1”. The traditional punctuation 
is doubtless an attempt to force upon Lucilius the opinion which 
Varro LL. V 89 expressed, that miles is a derivative of meille. 
An unprejudiced consideration of the Lucilian passage must 
lead to the conclusion that the examples and the rules applicable 

1 Varro RR. I 48, a; cf. Ehrlich, p. 73 f„ for farther evidence of a similar 
nature. 

* lb., 316. 

•A. J. P. XXXII 275 f. 

4 lb., 274. 
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to them are to be arranged thus—-using the text of Marx, un¬ 
punctuated, but spelling with i throughout: 

Examples. Rales. 

I. Mille hominum duo mills item hac e atroqae opus 

II. miles militism tenues i 

III. pilsm in qus lasimus pilum quo piso tenues 

IV. si plurs hsec feceris pile quse iscimus sddes e pils at plenius fist 

Thus Lucilius prescribes miles and militia, which are in accord 
with historical fact (cf. CIL. I 63, I 35); and not meiles and 

meilitia. 

To understand pilam as * ball *, with Fay 1 and others, is impos¬ 
sible, for the verse is then unmetrical: names of letters are long, 
and pll(am) in would require a preceding short syllable in the 
dactylic hexameter. Therefore, pilam must be read, and Unties 
l must be emended to the value of ^ ^ . While I prefer 

lenue any other reading which has this metrical value—the 
meaning of the phrase standing here can hardly be matter of 
dispute—equally well supports my contention.' I should there¬ 
fore read pilam in qua pinsimus . 4 Against the usual reading 
pilam in qua lusimus is not only the error in meter, but the 
peculiar use of in in a way not supported by similar phrases and 
the remarkable perfect tense in lusimus , which is queer, despite 
Fay’s interpretation 6 “ at which I played <ofyore> = no longer 
play For that matter, ball-playing was not confined to chil¬ 
dren among the Romans, and Horace Serm. II 1, 73 f. says that 
Scipio and Laelius 

Nugari cum illo (= Lucilio) et discincti ludere, donee 
Decoqueretur holus, soliti, 

which has a certain amount of appropriateness here, whatever 
form the ludi of the three friends may have taken. 

Prof. Fay thinks' that, at least to Lucilius, pilum 'javelin' was 
the same word as pilum ' pestle ’, and that the e of plural peila 
was merely to indicate the number. Had that been Lucilius’ 
thought, it is curious that he should have felt it necessary or 
desirable to gloss peila as 'javelins ’, when it meant also, and 
equally well, ' pestles This difficulty evidently occurred to 

1 lb., 314-316. • A. J. P. XXXII *77-279. *Cf. Glotta IV 301. 

4 A. J. P. XXXII 279f. Pila 'mortar' may very well share in the merry 
jest tentatively proposed by Fay, A. J. P. XXXIII 314, lines 21-23. 

*A.J.P. XXXIII 314* 'lb., 314f. 
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Prof. Fay, for he proposes a certain change in the text; 1 but this 
alternative may be suggested: Lucilius knew the three words, 
pila ‘mortar’, pilum ‘pestle’, peilum ‘javelin’; he had quite 
probably no true feeling for pilum and peilum as distinct and 
separate words, but merely an empirical knowledge of the old 
difference in orthography; and influenced by the ratio of (gen.) 
sing, puerl to (nom.) pi. puerei, he gave as his examples sing. 
pilum ‘ pestle ’, pi. peila ‘javelins ’, feeling that in this way there 
was some logic in their relation to each other, despite sing. 
peilum ‘javelins’, pi .plla * pestles *.* 

In the verses 367 f. Marx, 

mendaci furique addet e, cum dare furri 
iusseris, 

if there is some other form with -I from which the datives furei , 
etc., are to be distinguished, that other form may be Fun, gen. 
or voc. sing, to Furius, or it may be the third declension abl. in 
•l. If the former, as Skutsch thinks,' then Lucilius was right in 
the lost portion of the rule; if the latter, as Fay thinks, 4 he was 
equally right, for the ablative in -1 has id borrowed from f-stems 
and used either as an ablative (AIR 1 D CIL. I, 61; SANCTIONI 

* lb., 315 ftn. 

* Kropatscheck, Jrb. d. arch. Inst. XXIII 79-94. argues that pilum 4 javelin * 
is identical with pilum 4 pestle \ and adduces three stages of development: 1, 
the use of pestles as clubs, evidenced in paintings and in literature; a, the 
actual pila mUrdUa, with grips closely similar to those of culinary pila , but 
with pointed ends; 3, the normal iron-headed military pilum, with the haft of 
the head showing ornamentation resembling the grip of the pestle. But 
.there is the essential difference that a javelin was intended to pierce, while a 
pestle could be used only as a club; further, to make his point, Kropatscheck 

- must show that the pila mdrdlia preceded in use the iron-headed javelins; 
and after all, the sporadic use of pestles as clubs can hardly be called a 
military use of the pilum * pestle’ any more than a similar use of the rolling- 
pin in the humorous columns of the newspapers thereby constitutes that 
utensil a weapon of war. That pilum 'javelin ’ is but a semantic develop¬ 
ment of pilum ’pestle * seems to me decidedly not proven, in the words of the 
old Scotch verdict, despite Skutsch, Glotta II 379, who declares definitively 
in favor of Kropatscheck. 

’Glotta I, 310 ftn., where he joined this fragment directly to verses 36a f. 
Marx, and punctuated thus: 

36a porro 4 hoc si filius Luci 

363 fecerit i solum, ut * Corneli Cornificique, 

367 mendaci furique ’; addes e, cum dare furei 

368 iusseris <aut mendacei homini>. 

4 A. J. P. XXXIII 313. 

31 
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CIL. I, 198, 56) or as a locative (loci)} These conjectures tell 
directly for Lucilius’ correctness. 

In the precepts quoted by Marius Victorious VI 17 f. Keil, 
that ei is to be written in the military pilum and vinea , in sica 
and sic tits' but i in pilum ‘ pestle ’, vinca 1 grape-arbor ’, and 
fistula * handmill ’, it is of course imposible to see any truth or 
accuracy. But so far as Lucilius is concerned, there is nothing 
to connect these examples, barring pilum , with him; Marius 
Victorinus in this very passage states that more writers have 
dealt with this vexed question of ei and i than with any other 
question of orthography. These precepts seem to come from 
grammarians of a later date, who lacked all empirical knowledge 
of the original spellings, and ascribed to all military words, ei as 
in peilum ‘javelin*, and to words of the garden and the bakery, 
i as in pilum 1 pestle So far, one may agree with Fayand 
had Lucilius prescribed meiles meilitia, one could heartily concur 
in Fay’s ingenious interpretation, “ meiles and meilitia and things 
‘meilitary’ with ei not i" ; but I cannot, after repeated careful 
study, see how the usual punctuation of the Lucilian lines on 
mille miles etc. can be retained. 

Lucilius’ one error in his rules, the one supposedly certain 
error, lies in the l of illl ; 4 but this has now been shown by 
Ehrlich 1 to be the correct orthography. In his valuable mono¬ 
graph, among other matters, he presents the theory that the 
genitive singular of 0-stems in Latin is really a locative form 
ending in original -ei; and that original ei in unaccented syllables 
became monophthongal l before the time of the earliest inscrip¬ 
tions, and thus much earlier than ei from Indo-European ai 
and oi in unaccented syllables developed into *. His careful 
examination of the material is convincing, and he must be 
awarded the credit for solving the vexed problem of the genitive 
ending of <?-stems. Continuing, by a comparison with Oscan 
dat. sing, altrei, he is assured of IE. - ei in the dat. sing, of pro- 

1 Sommer, Handbuch d. lat. Laut- u. Formenlehre, § 225 ; on the locative of 
o-stems, cf. Ehrlich, p. 71 f. 

* So with Fay, A. J. P. XXXIII 316, sieilem for Mss. silicon % unless the 
word be in reality an interpolation. * lb. 

♦In A. J. P. XXXII 283,1 explained this "error" as the working of an 
analogy; but such an excuse for Lucilius is no longer necessary. 

♦Op. cit., pp. 66-79. My thanks are due to Prof. E. H. Sturtevant of 
Columbia University, for calling my attention to this passage. 
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nouns 1 —hence *iUei, which became ilil by the rule just cited, 
before the earliest inscriptional forms. Lucilius is therefore 
right in prescribing till; but unluckily no inscriptional instances 
of Hit (or of the similar tsit ipsi etc.) before 150 b. c., have been 
discovered. 

Thus it is on the interpretation of the lines containing mille 
miles pila pilum that our estimate of Lucilius* knowledge or 
ignorance in the matter depends ; for his other precepts are all 
correct, even that for dat. sing, illu In justice to myself, I 
desire to add that I was originally led to essay an interpretation 
of the Lucilian fragments on this topic, not “ in the interest of my 
definition of Lat. miles as * the smiter, smith * **, as Profi Fay 
thinks, 1 but in the desire to discover what Lucilius’ rules actually 
meant, and whether they had any value, or none at all. It may 
be noted that Thurneysen in 1890 was inclined to attribute at 
least some slight worth to them ; 8 and now Ehrlich pronounces 
unhesitatingly in their favor. 4 

After all, we must not forget that when Lucilius prescribes * 
for some words and ei for others, he is not theorizing upon the 
reasons for the difference, but stating (or endeavoring to state) 
the facts of usage; and however much we may surpass the 
ancients in our theories of the phenomena of language—and in 
these theories we are immeasurably ahead of them—we cannot 
deny that the Romans knew more of the actual facts of their own 
language than we can presume to know some two thousand 
years later. 1 

Roland G. Kent. 

Ukivxxuty or Pennsylvania. 

1 The -ei of mitui Hbei sibei force Ehrlich to regard them at haring -at, an 
ablaut variant to -ei in Oscan sifei, Paelignian tfei ; bat it is easier to sup* 
pose that the original forms are *meghei *lebhei *stbhei, as in Oscan; these 
became *mikl *tibl +sibt, and were then remade to mihei tibei sibei after the 
final of enclitic *mei *tei *sei, weakened forms of the enclitic gen.-dat.doc. 
*moi +toi *toi (Greek ftol rol ol—the last with initial **-), appearing in old 
Latin gen. mi-s n-s (Sommer, § 270 : *st-s does not occur). 

*A. J.P. XXXIII 311. 

•KZ. XXX 353. 

4 P. 73: “ Lucilius grQndete seine orthographischen Regeln auf gate Tradi¬ 
tion ”; cf. also p. 73, ftn. 2, and pp. 76-77. 

& As my friend Professor Charles Knapp of Columbia University justly 
remarked to me in private conversation not long since. 
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a) Horace, Epode 2, 26. 

The banker Alfius, after an evening with some book of pastoral 
verse, lets his fancy picture for just a passing moment the inviting 
scenes of country life: the lowing herds, the brooks, the birds 
which queruntur in si/vis (Horace, Epode 2, 26). The regu¬ 
lar meaning of queri in Latin prose is, of course, “ to com¬ 
plain", and I think no one has questioned this passage for a 
different meaning, although the usual rendering is not in harmony 
with the setting. By good chance Porphyrio’s scholium on this 
very passage supplies some apposite information on the early 
use of the word: queruntur, inquit, quoniam veteres omnium 
animalium voces praeterquam hominum “ querellas ” dicebant; 
denique et Vergilius (quoting querulae ... cicada* , Georg. III. 
328, and ranac cecincrc qucrellam , Georg. I. 378). That is, 
queror and its derivatives were used in early Latin for the natural 
utterances of animals, and their flavor in the Augustans is archaic. 
A reference to Walde (Ety. Worterb.) will convince anyone 
that the meaning “ to complain " in queror is secondary, growing 
out of an earlier meaning “ to sigh ", and that this primitive 
meaning was nearer to the sense that has been retained in the 
English cognates “ whistle " and “ whisper ". In view of all this, 
it is clear that expressions like queruntur aves have an history of 
their own quite independent of the prose expressions in which 
the verb signifies *' to complain ". The translation of the phrase 
in question is simply "the birds sing in the woods". Lucretius 
would seem to lend support to this interpretation, for, fond of old 
words as he is, he twice uses the expression dulcis querella of the 
music of the flute in passages that imply a pleasing sound. One 
of these (V. 1384) connects the sound with the whistling of the 
wind through reeds: 

et zephyri, cava per calamorum, tibila primum 
agrestis docuere cavas inflare cicutas. 
inde minutatim dulcis didicere qturellat 
tibia quas fundit. 

haec animos ollis mulcebant atque iuvabant. Cf. IV. 584. 
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There can be little doubt that our dictionaries should give such 
passages as illustrations of the more primitive meaning of the 
word. 

Whether the archaizers, Lucretius and the Augusta ns, were 
clearly conscious that such phrases were quite distinct in meaning 
from the more ordinary usages with queror one cannot definitely 
say. Occasionally at least there seems to be even in these 
authors a confusion of meanings as, for example, in Lucretius, 
IV. 546, (swans) toUunt lugubri voce querellas. However, the 
Latin poets in general considered the song of birds expressive of 
joy. See Vergil, Georg. II. 328, Aen. VII. 34; Lucretius I. 
256; Tib. 1.3, 60; Colum. X. 80; Carm. Epig. 468, 3. And the 
author of the Pervigilium Veneris who really knows the night¬ 
ingale's song—and hasn’t merely read about it—is even ready to 
accuse the Philomela myth of nature-faking for suggesting that 
the bird’s notes are mournful. 

It is not difficult to understand why later poets should have 
found sadness in the bird’s song. The Greek myth about the 
nightingale was not readily forgotten when once learned; and 
the tradition ol the swan's song—handed on despite the fact that 
swans do not sing—aided in reading the more usual meaning of 
queror into the poets’ expressions. Certain it is that after the 
elegiac poets, with their wearisome reiteration of queror and 
querella, the primitive meaning of the verb and noun quite disap¬ 
peared. It is interesting to find, however, that the adjective 
querula which did not have to submit to so much abuse con¬ 
tinued to be employed of anitnalium voces . 

One might elaborate in this connection upon the “ complain¬ 
ing note ” of Shakespeare’s nightingale. If I mistake not the 
earlier English poets usually found the nightingale a “ lusty ” 
bird. I fear it was the continental allegory of the nightingale, 
which harks back to Philomela (cf. Lydgate), and again the 
lore of the renaissance classicists who mistranslated querella 
which brought a great many of the “ plaints ” into the English 
lyric. 

The recognition of the primitive meaning of the word in Hor¬ 
ace’s Epode (as well as in Lucretius and Vergil) may seem to 
destroy the modicum of poetic fancy which the line contains, but 
there is a compensation. The use of the original meaning car¬ 
ried the mind back to the vales of an earlier day. The word was 
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therefore employed for the poetic associations of its archaic tone 
rather than for any supposed metaphorical content. 

b) Cicero, ad Att. VII. 2, 7. 

In ad Att. VII. 2, 6-7, Cicero complains that Cato voted cer¬ 
tain honors to Bibulus although he refused to support Cicero’s 
claim for a supplicatio. The text of paragraph 7 has long been 
under discussion. M. reads: At hie idem (i. e. Cato) Bibulo 
DXX. The other manuscripts read : At hie idem Bibulo dierum 
XX. Ursinus, Gronovius and Boot emend to: At hie idem 
Bibulo deerevit , taking idem as object of decrevit and as referring 
to a supplicatio of one day. The objection to the vulgate reading 
is that a supplicatio of twenty days would be quite preposterous 
for the kind of service that Bibulus had rendered. The objec¬ 
tions to Boot’s text are that the emendation is drastic and that 
there is nothing in the context to suggest that idem should mean 
“ a supplicatio of one day ”. 

I am not sure that the objection to the vulgate is wholly con¬ 
vincing. A thanksgiving of twenty days would have been 
amusing, but not entirely impossible. The services of Bibulus 
may have loomed larger to the senate of that day than they did 
to Cicero or than they do to us. He had not engaged the Par- 
thians in battle, but he had stemmed their invasion into Syria by 
holding a strong position on his frontier and that was no small 
service, for the Par thians had gained a name to conjure with in 
their destruction of Crassus’ army at Carrhae two years before 
this. Furthermore Bibulus by his opposition to Caesar in 59 was 
now looked upon as the stanchest representative of the senate. 
Since Caesar had twice secured a thanksgiving of twenty days 
the senate would obviously be glad to prove that their repre¬ 
sentative had also done deeds worthy of great honor. It is clear 
from ad Att. VII. 2, 6 that Bibulus expected to be given a 
triumph for his services. It may also be in place to add that 
Bibulus was Cato’s son-in-law. 

However, since a twenty days’ supplicatio was an unprece¬ 
dented honor in return for such work as Bibulus had performed, 
and since the best manuscript gives a variant, we may be allowed 
to suggest an emendation. It is not improbable that the arche¬ 
type of the Italian manuscripts read die^ X (an abbreviation of 
dierum X) and that this was then misread as die XX. We may 
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suppose that this again produced the two erroneous readings 
DXX and durum XX. It is entirely likely that what Cato 
actually proposed was therefore a thanksgiving of ten days. 

• > 

c) Livy, apud Sen. Suas. VI. 22. 

In his Suasoriarum liber VI (17 and 22) the elder Seneca 
has preserved Livy's estimate of Cicero. There is in this «Wa</xor, 
as Seneca calls it, a clause which seems not to have been cor¬ 
rectly interpreted. I refer to: omnium adversorum nihil vt viro 
dignum erat tulit prcuter mortem . Tyrrell and Purser (The 
Correspondence of Cicero VI. Introd. LXIV) give the accepted 
turn to this clause in translating: “ he bore none of his misfor¬ 
tunes as a man should except his death However, the very 
next clause seems to me to preclude this interpretation, for Livy 
goes on to say “ to one who weighs the matter correctly his 
death could seem the less undeserved ( minus indigna) since he 
was doomed to suffer at the hands of the enemy nothing more 
cruel than what he would have imposed upon that enemy had he 
been successful ”. The indigna of the second clause obviously 
balances the dignum of the first. If indigna means undeserved , 
as it must, then dignum ought to mean deserved , and the whole 
of the former clause should mean: “ of all his misfortunes he met 
with {tulit) nothing according to his deserts except his death ", 
which Livy admits that Cicero brought upon himself by propos¬ 
ing to outlaw Antony. The trend of the whole sentence is then: 
“ Cicero suffered from many misfortunes, exile, the destruction 
of his party, the loss of his child, his own bitter end. None of 
these misfortunes had he really deserved except his untimely 
death ; this in a way he had, for he had proposed to put Antony 
to death ”. And Livy then proceeds to censure Cicero for bis 
uncompromising bitterness 1 towards Antony: si quis iamen vir - 
tutibus viiia pensaret ... 

This interpretation seems also to be demanded by Seneca’s 
own comment upon Livy’s estimate of Cicero, for he calls it a 
plenissimum testimonium. If the usual interpretation stands, 
derogatory to Cicero as it is, how could Seneca, the devoted 
admirer of Cicero, be so highly pleased with it? Furthermore, 
it is well known that Livy was himself an admirer of Cicero, and 

1 The words of Aufidius Bassos (Sen. Suas. VI. 33) show that Cicero was 
blamed by other historians also for too great a bitterness against Antony. 
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under the circumstances one cannot help being impressed with 
the scantiness of the commendation contained in this bnntfHop if 
the usual understanding of it be correct. 

The chief objection to the rendering here offered is of course 
that it places a slight, though by no means serious, strain on the 
adverbial clause ui viro dignum erat. With some diffidence I 
would propose reading quod viro dignunt essei. In a manuscript 
of rustic capitals, VT might have crept in by dittography before 
VI of viro, and in consequence the quod would have beta struck 
out at the next copying. 

No one will object to interpreting tulii as “ received ” or “ met 
with ”, for that meaning is frequent enough in expressions like 
palmam ferre , victoriam ferre , gloriam ferre , re sports am ferre , 
repulsum ferre , etc. 

d) Ennius, Medea 259-61, V. 

In one of his wittiest letters to Trebatius, Cicero takes occasion 
to quote three lines from the Medea of Ennius which are supposed 
to be a paraphrase of Euripides' Medea, 214-18. The lines are 

(Ed. V. 259-61): 

Quae Corinthum arcem altam habetis matronae opnlentae optimates. 
Multi suam rem bene gessere et publicam patria procul 
Multi qui domi aetatem agerent propterea sunt improbati. 

The lines of Eur. Medea 214-18: 

K oplvduu ywaiKeCt ifijXdov 66puv , 

fvfi fiol n ptp^>rja • olia yap troAAovf fiporuv 

oepvovf yeycjrof, rove phi bppdruv Atto, 

Touf <5* tv ^vpaloic 01 6' atf ipix™ 

MjatcXtiav kirfjoavTo icai fo&vpiav 

I will add 11. 220-1 for later reference: 

baric rpiv avipbc orcXdyxvov knfia&civ aapCtc 220 
ervyet dedopttfjc, ov6h> tjduaj/iivot . 

Ribbeck (Rom. Trag. 151), comparing the lines of Ennius with 
those of Euripides, remarks: Hier liegt ein iibrigens von Cicero 
nicht bemerktes, grobes Missversidndniss des Originals vor. In 
fact, Muretus and Elmsley and many others had before charged 
Ennius with misunderstanding his Euripides. Tyrrell in Herma- 
thena (1885) tried another way out by bending the meaning of 
Euripides' admittedly obscure words to the sense that Ennius 
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clearly conveys. 1 Both of these attempts seem to me to miscon¬ 
ceive the spirit and method of Ennius. I doubt not that Ennius 
understood the Greek of Euripides’ Medea 214-18 as well as any 
one ever has, but he probably decided to cut the lines as quite 
pointless. When Ennius came upon a verbose passage in his 
original, which did not drive bluntly at the mark, he analyzed it 
for the kernel of it, and that he used. Now the kernel of the 
first ten lines of Medea’s speech does not lie in Eur. 214-18, but 
in the line 220, and upon that Ennius seized. The gist of the 
matter was simply that Medea was a stranger and would be mis¬ 
understood unless she invited confidence and explained her 
position. With that thought in mind Ennius cut clear of the 
whole passage of Euripides and said his say in understandable 
Latin: “ Be not unkind to me simply because I am a stranger ”, 
etc. It is futile to try to find his original in any word or phrase 
of 214-18 for the reason that he put those lines quite out of mind. 

It is apparent to the close student of Ennius that at times, as in 
the Iphigenia, he made free to change the plot of the original at 
will. When he is closest to his original as in the Medea (what 
Cicero chooses to call ad verbum .. exjtressas, de Fin. I. 4) he 
abides faithfully by the plot as well as the spirit of each passage, 
but he never translates verbatim. He simplifies (V. I), con¬ 
tracts (V. II, VII), enlivens (V. IX), Latinizes (V. XI, XII, 
XIV), and clarifies (V. V); he never attempts to make a Bohn. 

e) Cic. Verr. IV. 163. 

Emundi duo genera fuerunt, unum decumanum, alterum quod 
praeterea civitatibus aequaliter esset distributum, Verr. IV. 163. 
I would suggest that we read aequabiliter as in VI. 52: ex lege 
Terentia et Cassia, frumentum aequabiliter emi ab omnibus Si- 
ciliae civitatibus oporteret. Furthermore I would correct the 
interpretation of the passage which was given it by Beloch.* 

After Verres had gathered the regular Sicilian tithe of 3,000,000 
tnodii from the civitates decumanae , he was ordered to buy (1) 
an extra tenth at three HS per modius, and later (2) an addi- 

1 Muller's suggestion (Ed. 353) that Ennius so far changed the plot as to 
make the Corinthian women criticize Medea for leaving her own country and 
thereby drawing out this retort from her, is too drastic. There were prob¬ 
ably no changes of so serious a nature in the Medea. Cf. Cic. de Fin. 1,4. 

* BevOlk., p. 37*, See also Holm, Gesch. Sicil. III. 388. Rostowzcw, art. 
Frumentum, Pauly-Wissowa, is somewhat nearer the truth. 
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tional 800,000 modii at 3^ HS. The first purchase was called 
decumanum (IV. 163) and therefore was probably made from 
the regular tithe-paying cities, but it is not equally certain which 
cities furnished the shipment of 800,000 modii, Beloch (loc. cit.) 
assumes that it was bought from the free states (3 focderatae and 
5 immunes, mentioned in IV. 13). However, Verr. VI, 53 very 
explicitly includes the censoriae (quipublicos agros arani ), and, 
furthermore, implies that the decumanae had also been subjected 
to this exaction. Finally, the law itself read that the grain should 
be bought ab omnibus Sicilian civitatibus , VI. 52. It seems 
therefore that all the cities of Sicily, whether subject or free, were 
called upon to sell grain for the last shipment. Now what is the 
meaning of quod civitatibus aequaliter esset distributum f A equa¬ 
lizer would naturally mean “ by equal shares ”, or perhaps, “ in 
proportion to size". This was obviously not the case, for 
Halaesa’s and Messana’s shares were 60,000 modii each (IV. 171, 
and VI. 53), and at this ratio the whole supply would have ex¬ 
ceeded the desired amount. Apparently, the law intended that 
the states which had already paid Rome one tithe and sold her 
another should, in the last call, be treated as leniently as possible, 
even though they should not be wholly excused, but that the free 
states, which had hitherto been exempt, should be asked to sell 
larger amounts. This sense is reached if we adopt aequabiliter 
in IV. 163. The passage then means: “ a second, which was 
proportioned to the states as fairly and reasonably as possible ”. 

Tenney Frank. 

Bern Maw*. 
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VI.—DE QUIBUSDAM LOCIS PRIMI HORATI 

SERMONIS. 


In primis ipsis versibus mihi quidem constructio non plane ab 
editoribus exposita esse videtur. Versus Horati sic traditi sunt: 

Qni fit, Maecenas, nt nemo qnam sibi sortem 
sen ratio dederit sea fors obiecerit ilia 
contentus mat, laadet diverts seqaentis ? 

Hoc in loco, nisi animus me magnopere fefellit, duae constructi- 
ones inter se re vera distinctae ab Horatio coniunctae vel potius 
confusae sunt, namque mihi videtur Horatius sententiam ex* 
primere potuisse si dixisset aut quam ei (fortasse sibi, quamquam . 
hac de re dubito: vide infra) vel ratio dederit vel fors obiecerit 
ilia contentus vivat aut sorte sua seu ratio ei (sibi) dederit seu 
fors obiecerit et quae secuntur, id est Horatium oportebat sen¬ 
tentiam aut modo condicionali aut modo relativo exprimere. 
Hos modos dicendi conflavit. Auctores Latini saepe sic modos 
inter se dissimiles dicendi conflare solent, id quod intellegere 
possis si editionis meae Indicem Aeneidos inspexeris, sub titulo 
Confusion, pag. 537. 

Ut iam ad verbum quod est sibi redeam, hie mihi Horatius 
perperam scripsisse videtur nisi dicere ausi erimus verba quam 
... dederit idem valere atque quam sibi (seu) ratione dederit . 
Mirum est haec tarn confusa verba ab editoribus recentioribus 
quidem praeterita esse. 

In versu quadragesimo verba quae sunt dum ne sit te ditior 
alter extant. Quid significat dum f Editores plerique qui qui¬ 
dem hoc de verbo dicere sunt ausi Anglice dum reddere solent 
provided . Sed mihi quidem hoc non recte dici videtur namque 
non consentaneum est Anglice he works provided no man is 
richer than he nec Latine dicere possis nil tibi obstat si modo non 
est alter te ditior, quomodo enim diiudicare possis utrum alter te 
ditior futurus sit necne priusquam ad finem laboraris ? 

Hunc potius in modum locus explicari debere videtur. Iam a 
verbo dum oratio obliqua incipit, ut verba dum . .. alter senten- 
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tiae dum ne me sit ditior alter respondeant quam a varum ilium 
Horatianum secum loqui nos fingere oportet. In Plauti Capti- 
vorum prologo versus hie inest (32): 


Nil pretio parti t filio dam parceret. 

Hegio ipse dicere potuit , pretio non par cam filio dum parcam 
(vel par cere possim ). Nemo prorsus non sdt quam saepe dum, 
praecipue apud script ores antiquiores et in sermone cotidiano, 
cum modis et imperativo et coniunctivo coniungatur. 

Similiter explicari possunt Terenti Andr. 675-677: 

Ego, Pamphile, hoc tibi pro serritio debeo, 
conari manibut pedibut noctitqoe et diet, 
capitis periclam adire, dumpnsim tibi . 

Hoc in loco sane orationem rectam quae sic vocatur habemus. 
Denique apud Livium 21. 26. 9 haec verba legimus: deinde et 
ipsi milites simul copia materiae simul facilitate operis inducti 
alveos informes, nihil dummodo innare aquae et capere onera 
possent, curantes, raptim quibus se suaque transveherent, facie- 
bant. 

Decern ante annis in Mnemosyne (Nova Series 30. 347) Pro¬ 
fessor Mortimer Lamson Earle, olim collega meus, vir utriusque 
linguae doctissimus, de versu undevicesimo disseruit atque nos 
admonuit non atqui licet esse beatis sed at quis licet esse beatis 
legendum esse atque post verbum beatis non interpungendum et 
hanc clausulam non per se recitandam sed cum verbis insequen- 
tibus coniungendam esse. 

Mihi quidem haec emendatio neque recta neque venusta esse 
videtur. Accuratius inspiciamus quidnam Horatius dicere sit 
conatus. In versibus 1-3, cum pro certo haberet et Maece- 
natem ipsum et ceteros sua sorte contentos vivere nega- 
turos esse, haec adfirmare non necessarium putavit sed potius 
statim ab interrogando incipit cur nemo sit contentus. Versus 
4-19 Horatius scripsit non ut neminem contentum esse demon- 
straret neque ut exempla huius rei adhiberet, nam cum, ut iam 
supra dictum est, hanc rem in primis poeta poneret, neque nec- 
esse neque consentaneum erat earn aut demonstrare aut inlus- 
trare. Quidnam igitur his in versibus dicere Horatius conatur ? 
Quaestioni quam in versibus 1-3 expressit responsum explicare 
iam conatur atque intelligi vult fieri ut nemo contentus vivat non 
quod suam sortem ipsam re vera reprehendat (4-19) sed quia 
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fiructu quern ex sua aorte capiat non ait contentua (28-40). 
Mirum autem eat quaraquam homines quisque aua aorte non 
contentus esse videtur nihilo minus auam aliena aortem mutare 
neminera paratum esse, qua de causa animi confusus Horatius 
exclamat aiqui licet esse beads / Mea quidem sententia verba 
nolint : aiqui licet esse beads l (sic enim potius est interpungen- 
dum) idem valent atque tnirabile dictu nolint !! Sic si lectionem 
traditam interpretati erimus, bis in versibus 20-22 hominum in- 
constantiam Horatius reprehendit; sin cum Earlio nostro feceri- 
mus semel tantum hoc Horatius faciat atque constructio ipsa et 
ordo verborum obscurissimae Sent neque Horatio similes. 

Charles Knapp. 
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Das fiiofte Buch der I lias, Grundlagen einer homer ischen Poetik, 
von Engelbert Drerup, Paderborn, F. Schoningh, 1913, 
VIII + 451 pp. 

Professor Drerup of the University of Munich is already known 
as an Homeric scholar to many, in other lands than his own, 
through another work, published in 1903, in the series 1 Welt- 
geschichte in Karakterbildern ’, namely, ‘ Homer—Die Anfange 
der hellenischen Kultur’, ‘mit 105 Abbildungen’. This earlier 
book is interesting and useful, though designed for the literary 
public rather than for scholars. His latest book is an argument 
to show that the Iliad, as we have it, is the creation of a single 
Doet whose genius can be compared only with that of a Dante, 
a Shakespeare or a Goethe. The argument is based upon an 
aesthetical (‘ asthetisch-kritische ’) examination of the AiopTfiovt 
'kpurrtla (E), with a view to showing that this is a typical rhap¬ 
sody, that it is an epic unit, complete in itself, yet constructed 
with constant reference to what precedes and follows in the whole 
Iliad, just as the rest of the Iliad is constructed with constant 
reference to it. Thus, in the opinion of Professor Drerup, it was 
conceived and must be interpreted as an integral part of an har¬ 
monious whole, though capable of being presented by itself on 
occasion. Moreover, Professor Drerup finds in this rhapsody 
the same principles and devices of poetical composition, the 
same art and skill, the ideas and beliefs, which are to be found 
throughout the whole Iliad, and which he therefore regards as 
characteristic of a single and preeminent creative genius. 

The dedication of this book to three * tapferen Verteidigem 
der griechischen Reinsprache ’ will not inspire in every scholar 
confidence in the author’s objectivity. Still less his opening 
sentence: 'Dieses Buch schreibe ich nicht in erster Linie als 
Philologe, sondern als Dichter \ That the professor of philology 
is also a poet is shown by the books whose titles he gives in a 
footnote, p. 1—poems, 1902; a romance, 1907—and by some of 
his verses which he quotes on p. 70. But it is not obvious to 
every one that the poet in Professor Drerup, or even Goethe 
whom he also cites, is better qualified than the philologian in 
him to speak on such questions as whether a single poet wrote 
the Iliad in the same sense as Dante, for example, wrote the 
Paradiso, and, if so, when this poet lived and under what in- 
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fluences. And yet this is the fundamental assumption of this 
new discussion of the old Homeric problem. On p. 70 he speaks 
of Goethe's * asthetisches Urteil, dem die Dichtung selbst zur 
untriiglichen Fiihrerin fiir die dichterische Wertung geworden 
ist; und darin hat Goethes Wort auch heute noch mehr Gewicht, 
als das eines von Wilamowitz Oder auch eines Dietrich Miilder'. 
Drerup even quotes (p. 65, n. 3), with implied approval, this 
astounding sentence from Wilhelm Jordan: Bei Homer ist nichts 
zufallig . . . Derjenige nur ist sicher diesen Ubermenschen 
wiirdigen zu lernen, der ihm iiberall die bewussteste Kunst und 
die tiefsten Gedanken zutraut, auch wo er sie noch nicht erkennt. 

Drerup admits that there may be some danger that *ein 
dichterisch veranlagter Homerinterpret den dichterischen Gehalt 
des Epos nach seinem eigenen Bild sich neu erschaffe’ (p. 63); 
but he believes that we are justified in attempting to make secure 
the place of honor in the world’s literature which Homer has 
held for thousands of years, and which * erst ein ledernes Philo* 
logentum bestritten hat' (p. 25). Only we must approach our 
Homer as a ‘rein kiinstlerische Personlichkeit' (p. 25). 

* Nur mtlsste man ’, he says,' von vornherein auf alle Interpolationsriecherei 
and QuellenschnafTelei verzichten, and diese Namenswiederholungen nicht 
anders kritisch verwenden. als die Wiederholung von Versen oder Vers* 
gruppen, die Wiederaufnahme poetischer Motive, die beabsichtigten * wider- 
sprttche’, die korapositionellen RQckweise und Vorausdeutungen: d. h. als 
Bausteine einer homerischen Poetik’ (p. 359, n. 1.). 

Let us first assume, says Drerup in effect, that Homer was a 
poet like Dante, the Iliad the creation of his original genius: 
after that let us examine this creation without prejudice. Ac* 
cording to Drerup everything in the Iliad is perfect and could 
not be improved. Every part has been constructed with the 
highest art, on an elaborate and artistic scheme. Applying to 
the Iliad as it stands a rough measure of about a thousand lines 
for each rhapsody, he finds that Book I, and Book II as far as 
the Catalogue of Ships, form together the first of these divisions, 
Books III and IV the second, Book V the third, and so forth. 
The Catalogue of Ships he regards as an * Inhaltsverzeichnis 
des Epos nach seinen Haupthelden' placed at the end of the 
first rhapsody, and possibly composed by Homer after the com¬ 
pletion of the rest of the Iliad, for the convenience of readers 
(P- 52)! 

It appears then that the third division constituted by Book V 
is not an independent ballad but an episode, which is an integral 
part of the whole Iliad. As surest proof of this he presents the . 
facts that the last scene of Book V returns to the same situation 
as the opening of Book IV, a scene among the gods. In par¬ 
ticular he finds (1) in the mention of Hebe in V, 905 a direct 
reference to IV, 2 where Hebe is also mentioned, (2) in the 
mention of Here coupled with Athene in V, 908 a direct reference 
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to the same line which appears in IV, 8, and lastly (3) in the 
words of Athene to Zeus in V, 421 if. a direct answer to the 
words of Zeus to Athene in IV, 7 ff. Not many will attach much 
importance to the fact that Hebe pours nectar lor the gods in IV, 
2, and bathes Ares in V, 905, or to the recurrence of so stereo¬ 
typed a line as *H pp r ’ Kpyttr) *04 *A \a\KOfitnf\f in IV, 8 and 

V, 908. But the third statement that Athene's words in V, 421 if. 
are a direct reply to the words of Zeus in IV, 7 if. would be im¬ 
portant if it were true. But it is not. In the latter case Zeus 
taunts Here and Athene with being careless and inactive helpers 
of Menelaus while Aphrodite was taking part in the battle, saving 
her favorite Paris from death. But in Book V, when Aphrodite 
has returned to Olympus wounded in the hand by Diomedes 
as she was trying to rescue Aineias, Athene insinuates that she 
has only scratched her hand on the brooch of some woman she 
was tempting. A direct reply to Zeus’ words, if they were in 
this poet’s mind, would have been * See what a weakling is this 
Aphrodite and how she fares when she meddles in a fight’. Not 
that anyone may know what a poet would have said. But surely 
there is no proof here that the poet of Book V had Book IV in 
mind. Moreover Drerup’s claim that Pandaros was killed by 
Diomedes (V, 290 ff.) because of his treacherous shot at Menelaus 
(IV, 105 ff.) and that therefore Book V is intimately connected 
with Book IV, is wholly without foundation, inasmuch as no 
mention is made of this shot in the description of Pandaros’ 
death, and a wholly sufficient reason for Diomedes’ attack upon 
him is provided in the simple facts that Pandaros had already 
wounded Diomedes himself with an arrow and then made an 
attack upon him from Aineias’ chariot. 

The same sort of reasoning is employed by Drerup to show an 
intrinsic connection between Books V and VI. He appears to 
attach little importance to the fact that the first four lines of Book 
VI seem to refer to the withdrawal of the gods from the battle 
described in Book V. And in this he seems to me quite right, 
for these four lines have no necessary connection with anything 
which follows. But to Drerup’s mind the minor conflicts with 
which Book VI opens * form a parallel to the last triumph of 
Diomedes, and join directly on to the exhortation of Here in V, 
787 ’. They would join on equally well in many other places. 
Perhaps this is a matter of opinion only. But Drerup passes 
beyond the bounds of legitimate argument when he asserts that 
the parallelism between gods and men, which he believes char¬ 
acteristic of his Homer, is exhibited by the circumstance that the 
real Akamas is killed by Ajax at the beginning of Book VI, 
while Ares, in the guise of Akamas, is wounded by Diomedes at 
the end of Book V. If any inference is proper, it would seem to 
be that the poet of Book VI, who told how the real Akamas was 
killed by Ajax, had not just described how Ares in the form of 
Akamas disappeared from the battle. There is no real evidence 
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here for either view. Nor is there any evidence whatever in 
Drerup’s observation that it is precisely Ajax who kills the real 
Akamas while Diomedes wounds the goa in the form of that 
hero, or that the same words are used in describing the death of 
Akamas in VI, 9-11, and of Echepolos, an otherwise unknown 
Trojan, in IV, 459-461. 

In his * Companion to the Iliad' Walter Leaf, p. in f!., called 
attention to certain particulars in which Book V differs from all 
the rest of the Iliad: * Nothing marks out this book from the 
rest of the Iliad more clearly ’, he says, * than its mythology. It 
is full from end to end of tales of the gods which are not known 
elsewhere; and the personal part which the gods play in the 
strife is in strong contrast to the very reserved use of them in the 
* Menis and indeed in most other parts of the Iliad, earlier and 
later alike’. One may not accept Leafs opinions about the 
Iliad in general; but the peculiarities of Book V have an objec¬ 
tive reality, and cannot be ignored or belittled, as they are by 
Drerup, in any discussion which is to correct and enlarge our 
knowledge. For example, Aphrodite appears only here under 
the name of Kypris. Drerup’s treatment of this significant fact 
in note 1, p. 165, is most inadequate. Dione too appears in no 
other part of the Iliad. Drerup, p. 189-192, says that it must 
not be imagined that Zeus is represented as living in a state of 
bigamy, but only that the poet, in his ‘sovereign treatment of 
the life in Olympus’, for an artistic purpose, chose to present 
here the two goddesses side by side, Dione a former wife, Here 
the present spouse. And later, on p. 377, he explains that this 
artistic purpose was to picture the gods, not as ideal types of 
humanity, but as * more or less comic figures ’—Aphrodite flying 
back in tears to her mother to be comforted for a mere scratch 
on the hand—Dione, ‘ ein altes, schwatzhaftes Mutterchen, das 
die ganz vernichtete Tochter Aphrodite mit Olympischen Skan- 
dalgeschichten und leeren Unglucksprophezeiungen gegen den 
Feind zu trosten sucht’. But that such caricatures of the 
gods are found only here and in some other scenes in which 
the gods figure, passages which seem to many to be of a 
different texture from the rest of the Iliad, does not appear 
significant to Drerup. On the contrary he argues in note 1, 

P- 377 • 

Wer einmal die ungeheure komische Kraft in den GOtterszenen der Ilias 
erkannt hat, wird kein Bedenken mehr tragen, gemftss der antiken Oberlie- 
ferung auch den Margites als ein echtes Werk Homers zu betrachten. Auch 
auf die Ursprflnge des Satyrspiels bei den Griechen dQrfte nach unseren 
Erkenntnissen ein neues Licht fallen. 

This, to my mind, is truly a reductio ad absurdum. The first 
and most important question is whether the caricatures of the 
gods are reconcilable with the conception of the gods in other 
parts of the Iliad. Drerup assumes that they are: he does not 
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discuss the question. But if they are irreconcilable, as many 
believe, then the similarity between them and the Margites 
proves, not that ‘ Homer * wrote the Margites, but that the Mar¬ 
gites, like these god-scenes in the Iliad, had some other origin 
than the rest. 

That the gods have * ichor* in their veins instead of blood is 
found only in Book V, lines 340-542 and 416. The temple and 
‘adyton’ of Apollo (V, 446-8), the false image of Aineias 
(lines 449 ff.), the cap of darkness (845), seem to many persons 
alien to most of the Iliad, not to mention Stentor (V, 785), who 
never appears again in the Iliad though his name became a 
proverb. These things demand some explanation. It is by 
considering them, as well as the facts observed by Drerup, that 
we shall approach nearer to the truth about Homer. We shall 
not improve our knowledge by neglecting any of the actual facts. 

Many of Drerup’s interpretations are welcome and valuable: 
they spring from his genuine love for Homeric poetry. But the 
inadequacy and subjectivity of very many other interpretations 
which he offers are immediately obvious to an unprejudiced 
reader. His conviction that all of the Iliad, just as we have it, is 
the work of a single poet who composed as did Dante and 
Shakespeare, affects his judgment and impels him to seek, not 
the best explanation, but an explanation in accordance with his 
belief. Let one or two examples suffice. When Diomedes 
attacks Aphrodite, and a reason for his rashness is given (V, 
331 f.), no mention is made of Athene’s express command in line 
131 f. to attack this goddess, although Diomedes himself recalls 
the command in line 819 f. Drerup finds herein a mark of poetic 
art. A lesser poet would have mentioned the command. Homer 
represents Diomedes as by no means forgetful of Athene’s com¬ 
mand, but, in lines 331 f., replaces this motive by a ‘ psycho- 
logische Vertiefung, in welcher die aussere Anweisung enthalten 
ist ’ (p. 165). If this is true, how is it that, in attacking Apollo 
immediately after Aphrodite’s flight, Diomedes shows no recol¬ 
lection of the rest of Athene’s instructions, namely, to attack no 
other god but Aphrodite? Again, in explaining Aphrodite’s in¬ 
ability to rescue Aineias, Drerup discovers great, though hidden, 
subtlety in the poet’s thought (p. 168, p. 381). Aphrodite is the 
mother of Aineias and her motherhood involves a human ele¬ 
ment—being mother she is less divine, and therefore vulnerable. 
So too, Ares’ wounding is explained as due to the fact that he 
has made himself human by indulging sordid passions, entering 
into the battle and even stripping the body of Periphas whom he 
has slain. The simple and obvious explanation of all these 
matters is that the poet who described the * Valor of Diomedes * 
wished to show his hero triumphant even over gods—over 
Aphrodite, alone, though emboldened by Athene’s command, 
over even Ares himself when Athene was at the hero’s side. Of 
course it would have been too great praise, an unbelievable 
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exaggeration, to say that a human hero had successfully with¬ 
stood the gods without some divine assistance. 

Lastly, to give but one more example of Drerup’s reasoning) 
the Glaukos episode in VI, 119 ff. is presented by this writer as 
an example of the poet’s art in the delineation of character, a new 
side of Diomedes’ personality being displayed here in contrast 
to that exhibited in Book V. This proves to Drerup that Books 
V and VI are by the same author. Doubtless if the same char¬ 
acteristics had been assigned to Diomedes in the meeting with 
Glaukos as elsewhere, Drerup would have found the poet’s con¬ 
sistency demonstrated. Certainly human character is many- 
sided, and few men are always considered consistent in their 
words and actions. A true poet recognizes these inconsistencies. 
But it has seemed to many that the Diomedes of the Glaukos 
episode is altogether a different personality from the Diomedes 
of Book V or even of Book IV. Whether this is true is a very 
vital question, which Drerup altogether ignores. Elsewhere 
Diomedes appears as a man of modest but resolute bearing: he 
speaks briefly and sternly, acts swiftly and recklessly. In spite 
of Athene’s warning to attack no other god but Aphrodite, he 
sprang at Apollo four times without a word. With Athene 
beside him he did not shrink from seeking out and wounding 
Ares himself. But in Book VI, when he meets Glaukos in the 
press of battle, for no apparent reason, instead of fighting, he 
makes along and polite speech, weaving in the story of Lykurgos’ 
sacrilege. Finally he makes friends with Glaukos, and, after 
another speech, wholly out of keeping with his manner elsewhere, 
exchanges armor with his new acquaintance, giving his own suit 
worth nine oxen for that of Glaukos worth one hundred. Is this 
the same Diomedes who attacked the gods? Doubtless the 
Glaukos episode, the point of which lies in the unequal exchange 
of armor, is an old story saddled on Diomedes without any par¬ 
ticular reason. But Drerup could not admit that. 

Professor Drerup belongs to a group of enthusiastic students 
of Homer who believe that the Homeric criticism of the past 
century and more has proved a total failure, and that the belief 
in the single authorship of the Iliad and Odyssey, if not quite 
universal already, will soon be triumphantly vindicated and 
restored. A shining example of this group is Mr. Shewan of St. 
Andrews-, who, in an article entitled * Recent Homeric Literature’ 
in C. P. 1912, says, not without a certain malicious satisfaction, 
‘The history of the Homeric Question since the close of the last ' 
century may be summed up in one word, Reaction ’ (p. 190). 

‘ One might almost say,' they are all Unitarians now ’ ’ (p. 198). 

* Belief has now come round to the old Orthodox view ’ (p. 209). 
And thereby Shewan does not shrink from naming among the 
penitents some who must have been greatly surprised to find 
themselves mentioned among those present on the mourners’ 
bench, for example, Bethe, Wilamowitz, and Mulder. 
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It seems as if it were impossible, at the present stage of this 
old controversy, for the Unitarians and the Critics to understand 
each other’s point of view. The Unitarians feel that theirs is a 
holy cause, namely, to vindicate a great genius from the asper¬ 
sions and detractions of narrow minded, unaesthetic scholars. 
They forget that the Homeric poems themselves contain no claim 
of authorship. The belief that Homer created the Iliad and the 
Odyssey but not the other epics is derived from ancient critics, 
who had as little of the poet in their natures as their successors 
of whom the school of Rothe and Drerup so bitterly complain. 
Moreover the modern Unitarians believe that the Critics are 
animated solely by a ruthless desire to destroy what others hold 
dear. If one observes discrepancies, differences in ideas or in 
civilization, unevennesses of style or art, in different parts of the 
Iliad, they think he must be trying to take away our Homer. 
Mr. Shewan, for example, in C. P. 1912, p. 398, speaking of a 
new attempt to discover the relative ages of certain passages, 
says: * If it stands, the poems are ruined *. It is unfortunate 
that the poems are ruined for Mr. Shewan if they are not the 
creations of a single poet. But other persons are not so limited, 
and may enjoy these poems, however they may have come into 
their present state. 

On the other hand the Critics believe that the Unitarians ignore 
discrepancies which have an objective reality, and substitute 
their subjective feelings for scientific enquiry. Naturally the 
Unitarians are hurt. Rothe complains bitterly that Cauer, in 
Neue Jahrb. 1912, p. 98 ff., reproaches him for ignoring all 
questions concerning the origin and development of the Homeric 
poems. ‘ Why', says Rothe in exasperation, * I was not writing 
about the development of the Homeric poems, but about the 
Iliad as poetry ’. He does not see that one may talk about the 
• charm of these poems as they stand; but one cannot discuss, 
as Rothe does, such matters as how and when and where his 
Homer composed these poems, without first considering these 
questions of development. 

Doubtless it is natural enough, under these circumstances, that 
the Unitarians, who have for a time been somewhat unappreciated, 
and now believe they are coming into their own again, should be 
exceedingly enthusiastic about each other’s work, and somewhat 
bitter towards others. So, for example, Shewan speaks of Rothe 
as 4 Perhaps the leading Homerist in Germany* (C. Q. IV, 1910, 
p. 76). Rothe, in the Jahresber. d. Philol. Ver. 1912, p. 219, 
speaking of Shewan’s article, 4 Wilamowitz on ©’ (C. P. 1911, 
p. 37-47), says: ‘With accustomed thoroughness the author gives 
here a history of the criticism of this book, so often attacked 
and despised. We recommend this article most earnestly to 
Cauer for his careful study; perhaps then he will get some 
inkling of where true science is to be found, and perhaps then he 
will not charge me a second time with setting myself outside the 
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bounds of scholarship*. Drerup, on p. 2 f. says that Rothe, in 
his * Ilias als Dichtung ’, * Die gegen die einheit dieses epos 
erhobenen philologischen Bedenken siegreich zuriickgewiesen 
hat*, and later, p. 32, *Zur vollen wissenschaftlichen Hohe ist 
die Methode der asthetischen Betrachtung erhoben worden durch 
Carl Rothe*. Rothe himself approves this judgment (first 
published in the Monatsschr. fur religiose Dichtkunst, 1911/12, 
p. 566 ff.), and, quoting these words, adds: ‘ Das ist das Urteil 
eines Sachkenners, das ich doch wohl holier anschlagen kann als 
das P. Cauers oder O. Schroders’ (Jahresber. d. Philol. Ver. 
1912, p. 239). 

To such ardent defenders of the original genius of Homer 
every investigation is of value in proportion to the agreement 
of its results with the Unitarian hypothesis: all which does not 
tend to support this hypothesis is due to prejudice, to faulty 
habits of thought, to superficiality, or to lack of aesthetic sense. 
And unfortunately many of the reviews, through which knowl- 
edge of recent works on Homer comes to many students, are 
being written from this point of view, such as those of Rothe, in 
the Jahresber. d. Philol. Ver., of Sturmer in the Wochenschr. f. 
klass. Philologie, of Mr. Shewan and Professor Scott. These 
reviews are creating a false impression, especially in America. 
A very different tone will be found in Miilder*s Ilias und ihre 
Quellen as well as in Cauer’s Grundfragen der Homerkritik, 
in Wilamowitz’s Griech. Literatur des Altertums (in the Kultur 
der Gegenwart) or in Bethe’s Griech. Poesie in (Gercke and 
Norden : Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft). 

Certainly there has been a decided and, as Bethe says, a 
healthy reaction in recent years. Far greater importance is 
attached now than in the past century to the activity of an indi¬ 
vidual called Homer: to quote Wilamowitz’s words 1 he was a 
man with a good man’s name*. We have been brought again 
to the recognition of the harmonious plan to which each poem, 
Iliad and Odyssey alike, conforms (Pohlmann). That, however, 
is very far indeed from saying that there have been no good 
results from the labor and the study of scholars and critics for all 
these years, or that we are all Unitarians now. 

A poet’s interpretation of a poet is always valuable, and any 
book should be welcomed which brings to light new beauties in 
the Greek epos. As Cauer says, scholars should not count each 
other enemies in this matter, or enemies of the truth. There is 
no reason why all should not work in harmony, though each 
works in his special field, that, by the work of all, all may attain 
to a truer appreciation of these poems, which seem to me, in 
literature, the best we have at all. But true criticism must not 
be too subjective, and Drerup himself points out the chief defect 
of his own book when he says, on p. 3, * So biete ich denn in 
diesem Buche, was ich ... als Dichter dem Dichter nach- 
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empfindend in meinen Homer hineingelesen habe’. And that 
is really what he has done: he has presented in this book what 
he has read into his Homer. 

Wm. K. Prentice. 

Psiwcrroit UwnmsiTT. 


The Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, edited with Introduc¬ 
tion and Commentary by George W. Mooney, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. London, and 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

This is an edition of the Argonautica with an English com¬ 
mentary interpreting the text ol the poem and dealing with the 
subject matter. It is a well-printed volume of more than four 
hundred pages. The Introduction deals in successive chapters 
with the life of Apollonius, with the sources of the poem, with 
the poem itself, the manuscripts, scholia, editions, and transla¬ 
tions. The text with critical notes and commentary on the same 
page is the heart of the book. Discussions of the double recen¬ 
sion of the Argonautica and of the metre are given in the Appen¬ 
dices. An index of proper names and an index of words dis¬ 
cussed in the notes complete the volume. 

The text is a primary matter for an editor. Mr. Mooney does 
not constitute his text, but accepts Mr. Seaton’s Oxford edition of 
1900, making certain modifications and introducing sparingly his 
own conjectures. His critical notes are fuller than Mr. Seaton’s, 
but the additions are, so far as I have observed, from Brunck 
and Merkel and contain no fresh material. Upon his own initia¬ 
tive Mr. Mooney has in a few cases modified the text of 1900 in the 
same way in which Mr. Seaton has, in his recent Loeb Library 
edition. Many readings, however, including a few typographical 
errors, have been accepted which Mr. Seaton has now changed 
for the better. 

In the commentary the editor addresses himself to the inter¬ 
pretation of language and subject matter. He has many notes on 
the vocabulary, he discusses obscure expressions, offers comments 
on questions of syntax, draws upon the scholia for illustrative 
purposes, and brings many parallels from the poets earlier and 
later. Not infrequently he has corrected misconceptions that 
have found lodgment in Liddell and Scott and have borne fruit 
in current translations; e. g., in the meaning of tpoipfi<rarro , 4. 
1533. Much material has been brought together in the commen¬ 
tary and in the other parts of the book that was before widely 
scattered. But it must be said that the material has not been 
organized into a critical edition; and much that is fresh and 
valuable has been overlooked, or if used not thoroughly used. 
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The lexical element is prominent in the notes. Words used 
only.by Apollonius, or words first used by him, or words that 
emerge in the Alexandrian period are frequently cited. This 
information seems to come for the most part from Liddell and 
Scott. I would not mention a mistake like that concerning 
X«XPir, 1. 1235 (cf. Antimachus of Colophon, frag. 35), were it not 
for the impression that one frequently gets that these positive 
statements are nothing more than ex silentto conclusions trom 
Liddell and Scott. But that would be a minor matter if Mr. 
Mooney had made his lexical observations yield something for 
textual criticism or interpretation. Rzach, for example, scruti¬ 
nized the diction of Apollonius for the sake of determining the 
poet’s attitude toward older epic usage and of detecting the 
presence of extraneous influences, such as that of tragedy or of 
prose or of the Hellenistic idiom. Mr. Mooney admits into his 
text Attic forms that Rzach justly condemns (A. J. Ph. 22. 330). 
The note to 2. 1005, yaro/utome, “ a verb first used by Alexandrian 
writers ”, misses the point: the existence of a Doric a in an epic 
poem. Although in a note to p. 25 the editor refers to Boesch, he 
misses the point of Boesch’s observation that this anomalous 
word with its Doric coloring came into the late epic from tragedy 
by way of Lycophron. The influence of tragedy is recognized 
for & 9 ovv*k*v, 3. 933; it might have been recognized for fop-t, 

4. 1087, the only certain case in Apollonius of this meaning, 
quantum attinet ad. In 1. 851, x°P lp ma y be held to have 
Homeric precedent; but hardly \apiv, 2. 632, which has ' 
frequent parallels in tragedy. So, too, with Sirue, 1. 285, which 
stands in a context where S<f>pa and a past tense of the indicative 
in a final clause are found, a piece of Attic syntax that has estab¬ 
lished itself in Alexandrian poetry (Theocr. 4. 49; 7. 87; xi. 55) 
although not with the epic S<f>pa which Apollonius uses. In the 
Argonautica we always find 'ixcVtor, not the Homeric 'Ixcnprior. 
The former is a familiar word in tragedy, and the initial vowel is 
regularly short. Rzach using the long i of the initial vowel in 
Apollonius as a basis infers as a source some unknown epic poet 
whom Apollonius followed. It may be said against this view 
that the lengthening of the vowel is due to metrical pressure 
since it is frequently found in hexameter verse (Anth. P. XI. 
351, 8; Tryph. 278; Nonnus Dionys. 18.18). Whatever be the 
conclusion it is the attitude toward the facts that is important; 
out of the facts comes a conclusion bearing upon the poet's 
choice of words, or if not a conclusion, at least a state of mental 
alertness that will in the end prove fruitful. Greater care should 
have been taken in elaborating the correct observation to 1. 713 
that Spop* == tori Of the four other cases cited the relevancy of 
1. 1291 is refuted by the editor’s note to the passage; 2. 473 is 
not in point; 3. 457 should be 3. 487. One correct example is 
left, 2. 312. 
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Considerable attention is given in the commentary to syntax, 
but problems are often not sharply formulated. In i. 197 occurs 
an aorist infinitive after which all editors interpret as repre¬ 
senting an original indicative with A*. One of the older editors 
wished to emend the text, by inserting A*. The question at issue, 
the omission of the particle with this type of apodosis, is not 
distinctly raised and statistics are offered that bear upon two 
other questions. There is a lack of delimitation in the note to 
1. 660, where again the text has been impugned. The note is 
very much as if paragraphs 321 and 322 of Goodwin’s Moods 
and Tenses were blended in one. Brunek’s proposal to read a 
future for an aorist infinitive in 1.1343 has strong reasons behind 
it if one observes the use of tenses after IXnofun in Apollonius. 
The many indirect reports of thoughts, expressions, and threats 
that occur in the Argonautica contain phenomena worthy of 
remark, and many problems worthy of an editor’s attention. 
The optative in 3. 99 is not explained, except for a note to 1. 480, 
where it receives incidental mention as a potential. Is it not 
rather an imperative optative (Gildersleeve, Syntax of Cl. Greek, 
394, 430)? He does not even pause at the tense of poXctr, 2. 
1223. It cannot be said, however, that all difficult cases are 
ignored; the unusual use of «/, 1. 291, is called “ irregular ”, and 
a Homeric parallel is cited. Along with 1. 291 should go 1. 
1285. The two are not identical, yet in both cases it seems 
easier to explain the use of as due to the later construction 
with 6av/ui(u and similar verbs. Another passage is 3. 816, where 
Homer’s tl y«, “ so surely as ” is explained as a true pro¬ 
tasis ; not however convincingly. Apollonius seems to press the 
phrase to the point of meaning “ in proportion as”. 

In the introduction is a chapter on the sources. This is the 
most difficult part of an editor’s task; it is a field where much 
preliminary work remains to be done. It is true that the material 
which an editor needs to use is widely scattered, yet not so 
widely as to require extraordinary diligence. It must be premised 
that a full discussion of the sources would be impossible within 
the limits of any ordinary edition. What then has an editor 
to do with the sources? This, at least, to illustrate a given 
passage of the text and to throw light on the poet’s way of 
shaping his narrative. One does not need to know at first all 
the literature of the subject, but one must have formed the habit 
of looking at the text and the scholia analytically. Apollonius 
constantly blends his sources. He blends to some extent in the 
matter of vocabulary, using new with the old; so, too, with his 
syntax; but still more does he blend old and new, obvious and 
remote, in his mythology, his geography, and his local history. 
This is the most salient feature of his method. 

In this sense Mr. Mooney has hardly begun to work with the 
sources. He does not deal sharply with the text nor does he 
show real familiarity with the scholia. To illustrate the latter: 
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an apparently simple note from the scholia is incorporated in the 
commentary to i. 945. But the obvious interpretation which the 
reader would give to the scholium, viz., that Apollonius is here 
following Herodorus is made difficult if not impossible by another 
scholium, not here quoted, to t. 1289. Here then is an explan¬ 
ation that itself needs explaining. Furthermore, the introductory 
chapter shows no appreciation of recent work in this field. The 
statement is made on p. 21: “ the story of Aristaeus and the 
Etesian winds is derived from Pindar Pythian IX While this 
statement is not without its foundation it is quite inadequate, for 
Pindar does not mention the Etesian winds, and Aristaeus is a 
secondary not a primary figure in the Pythian ode. Besides, 
the article *' Aristaios ” in Pauly-Wissowa’s Encyclopedia to 
which the reader is referred in the commentary to 2. 506 calls 
attention to the various strands, foreign to Pindar, that are twisted 
into the narrative of Apollonius. The same article mentions 
Studniczka’s conclusion drawn from the combined evidence in 
Pindar and Apollonius that the figure of Aristaeus appeared 
even earlier, in the Hesiodic Eoee that lies back of Pindar. 
Even if one is not familiar with Studniczka’s Kyrene—and the 
later work by Malten, Kyrene, Berlin, 1911,—the composite, 
aetiological character of the passage of Apollonius may be 
inferred from a scrutiny of the text of the poem. I mention in 
this connection a few studies of the sources which have value for 
their results as well as for the method. In the last edition of 
Rohde’s Psyche, or in any edition for that matter, one will find 
properly indexed under Aethalides a clean-cut discussion which 
furnishes just the background for 1. 640-649, where Apollonius 
imports purposeless information into his story and then apolo¬ 
gizes for it. Here, too, is found a good example of what must 
be done to make the scholia of real value. In Hermes 35. 75 f., 
it is shown by Reitzenstein that 4. 790-809 is based upon the 
Cypria; this affords an illustration of the relation of Apollonius 
to the earlier epic about which there are brief and vague references 
in the Introduction. One of the freshest and most suggestive 
lines of recent investigation is conveniently summed up in 
Roscher’s Mythologisches Lexikon, s. v. Seirenen. The place 
of Apollonius in the history of ancient belief about the Sirens, 
the convergence of the two streams of Homeric and popular 
tradition, and the significance of the passing reference to the 
metamorphosis, 4. 896-899, are briefly but convincingly set forth. 
Let me not be understood as animadverting on the editor’s 
failure to find this or that important article; anyone might fail 
in that way. But Mr. Mooney does not seem to be looking for 
such help. His attitude toward the whole mythological tradition 
which is so richly represented in the text and scholia of his 
author is less discriminating than one has a right to expect. He 
shows no quick feeling for the difference between primary and 
secondary sources, between first-hand and second-hand infor- 
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m it ion. The note to 4. 1427 concerning the names of the 
Hesperides is in point. One tradition, we are vaguely told, 
includes Hestia among them. Now the only authority for Hestia 
as one of the Hesperides is the text of Apollodori Bibliotheca, 
II 114 (Wagner), where 'E<nr tpla stands by emendation in recent 
editions. The names of the Hesperides are perhaps not of vital 
importance, yet one who seeks would surely find something of 
value to say about them. One observation is certainly a mistake: 
3. 276 is called an imitation of Anacreon 3. 27; that is, “ Anac¬ 
reon ” is quoted from an edition that does not discern between 
Anacreon and the Anacreontea. On other than literary grounds 
the genuineness of this poem (Bergk 31), can be disputed. I 
once entered in my Apollonius this quotation from one of Miss 
Harrison’s popular essays, which is, to be sure, nothing more 
than the light of common day but suffices as a side-light for our 
passage: “ Eros is a stranger to black-figured art; in red-figured 
vases he is a slender youth; only in the Alexandrian and Roman 
periods a baby boy ”. In connection with Eros one is reminded 
of Helbig’s Untersuchungen fiber die Campanische Wandmalerei, 
a book whose importance for the higher interpretation of Apol¬ 
lonius has not suffered by the passage of forty years. Finally, 
the note to 4. 478 which concerns a special form of the saliva 
charm should be corrected by a reference to Aeschylus frag. 
354; cf. Rohde’s Psyche 1. 326, where there is an elaborate dis¬ 
cussion of ftaaxu\i<rfi 6 f. 

In conclusion let me say that this review is written in full 
consciousness of the special difficulties that beset an editor of 
Apollonius, and in the belief that cooperation on the part of all 
who concern themselves with the Argonautica is most desirable. 
Perhaps one should be content if the editor has in this case 
accomplished what he proposed to himself, to occupy the field 
and to bring together the most accessible materia). Nevertheless 
one may well regret that when so sumptuous a volume was 
planned, a more exacting standard was not set. 

Edward Fitch. 

Hamilton Collicx. 


La Vie de Saint Remi, Pofcme du Xlllesifecle, Par Richier, Public 
pour la premiere fois d’apr&s deux manuscrits de la Biblio- 
thfcque Royale de Bruxelles, par W. N. Bolderston. 
London: Henry Frowde, 1912. Pp. 356. 8vo. 

In 877-8 that famous ecclesiastical ruffian, Hincmar, wrote 
a political pamphlet under the guise of a biography of St. Remi, 
his predecessor in the diocese of Reims. To enhance his own 
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arrogant claims to hierarchic primacy, he exploited the reputation 
of the saint by inventing or borrowing the most puerile stories 
in regard to his miraculous powers, generally used to punish 
violators of church property, and by forging a will attributing 
to St. Remi the widest sphere of influence. This Vita S. Remigii 
was one of the most popular of medieval hagiographies, to judge 
from the number of times it appears in its entirety in collections 
of saints’ lives, and in extracts in collections of exempla. It is 
not surprising to find that it was translated into French, twice in 
the thirteenth century, once in verse, and once in prose. It is 
the former version that Mr. Bolderston has edited or rather 
printed in this volume. 

For Mr. Bolderston does not seem to have one of the require* 
ments necessary to an editor of an Old-French text First of all 
he knows nothing about the subject of the work he attempts to 
edit The Vita of Hincmar, its principal source, is only known 
to him in the edition of the Acta Sanctorum, reprinted in 
' Migne’s Patrologia. It is unfortunate he was not acquainted 
with Krusch’s studies on, and edition (M. G. H. Script Rer. 
Merov. Ill), which could have been used to such advantage - 
in both the study of tne sources, and in the construction of 
the text. He would have been led to the conclusion that the 
whole of the French work had a single source in an inter¬ 
polated manuscript of the Vita, similar to three manuscripts 
noted by Krusch (Op. cit. 245-6), representing a compilation 
of some scribe, interested in the pretensions of Reims. Thus 
the stories of St. Peter and St. Paul assisting St. Remi in saying 
mass (5753-5912), and of Moderan of Rennes (7175-7360) did 
not have their source in the version of Flodoard (I 17 and 20), 
but in that found in the interpolated Vita (Op. cit., 245, 257; 
Neues Archiv, XVIII, 566-8; cf. 568, n. 4 with vv. 7297-7300). 
But Flodoard was cited in this compilation as the authority for 
the will of the saint (5979-5993), because a later forgery, inter¬ 
polated into this work (I, 18), supported the extravagant claims 
of Reims even more strongly than the forgery of Hincmar of 
which one finds an abstract in a later chapter of the genuine 
work (I, 23; cf. Op. cit., 243). The same compilation also 
owed to Flodoard (II 19) the account of the vision of Raduin 
in regard to Ebbo (7361-7498), whose name, in its French form 
* Jeb£s ”, disconcerted Mr. Bolderston in his search for the source 
of the story. It is one of the three visions that Richier found in, 
and translated from, his original, which owed their existence to 
the political scheming which had its centre at Reims. The first 
of these, the vision of Eucherius in regard to Charles Martel, 
and the influence it had on Pepin (365-380), was a cock and 
bull story devised by Hincmar for the benefit of the victorious 
Louis II (M. G. Capitularia, 11,432); that of Raduin was written 
as an attack on the immediate predecessor of Hincmar, who, no 
doubt could have named its author, and the Vision of Charles III 
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was inspired by the successor of Hincmar in the diocese of Reims 
(W. Levison, Neues Archiv, XXVII, 399 ff.; 493 ff.). Accord¬ 
ing to our editor the last of these “ n'a jamais it6 public dans 
l’original” (14), and so he presents the learned world with an 
edition based on the two manuscripts known to him (34-38). 
Some twenty manuscripts, however, have been noted by others, 
and it has been published no less than fifteen times (Levison, 
op. cit. 401, 493, n., 501-2; cf. A. J. P. XXXII, 217). 

If it is evident that the author of this compilation, the 
original of the French work of Richier, was an ecclesiastic, con¬ 
nected with the diocese of Reims, there can be no doubt but that 
the translator worked for the greater glory of the same cause, 
and for the same reason, even if superiors commissioned him to 
do his work (vv. 20-27). He clearly wrote in an eastern French 
dialect, probably that of Champagne, but neither Mr. Bolderston's 
text, nor the material he brings together in his treatment of the 
dialect in his introduction, justifies him in stating that the author 
and the scribes of the two manuscripts, containing the poem, 
wrote in the dialect peculiar to the city of Reims. Much water 
has flowed under the bridges since 1884, the date of Foerster's 
first edition of the Cligfcs, the most recent book on eastern 
French dialects used by Mr. Bolderston. The text as printed 
can only be understood by a more continual reference to the 
Latin original than the editor ever made, and some of the pas¬ 
sages must have remained as inexplicable to him as to the 
reader, to judge from the meagre knowledge of Old-French he 
displays in the glossary. Thus he adopts the inferior reading, 
or copies wrongly, in the passage: 

Sire, uns arsons, ... 

Dont je trai teutons et piles (1367,1369), 

and gives a curious etymological translation; “ Beusons, pi&ce 
de bois (terme de chasse) ”. The reading “ bouions ” of MS. 
B gives the correct form of the very common Old-French word; 
Fl&che ferr6e d’une t£te plate ou 4 quatre pointes obtuses et 
6mouss6es (Gay). The saint prayed over an empty tun of wine; 
as a result; 

li Tins sorst si largement 
De la tonne par s’ oroison 
Qu’il s’espendi a teil foison 
Par le bondon eu pavement (1578-1581). 


Our editor defines: “ Bondon, ventre**. But “bondon 0 is a 
good French word to-day, meaning nothing but the bung-hole 
of a tun or cask. In one place the help of the saint was badly 
needed on account of rats who could not be caught: 


Par rois ne par trebaches tendre (5390), 

i. e. by laying snares or setting traps. The editor makes diffi¬ 
culties for himself by rendering “ rois 0 by petit faisceau, and 
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“ trebucbe ” by lulie, machine de guerre . But the most unfor¬ 
tunate and amusing interpretation is made on a passage in regard 
to a layman who became archbishop of Reims, who 

comme clen iert rooingnils (311). 

What horrible fate befel this unfortunate if we believe with Mr. 
Bolderston that “ rooingnier ” means trancherl Was he sliced 
up properly, or as an ecclesiastic did he conform literally to a 
well known passage of St. Paul ? Our fears are allayed when 
we know that this very common word should have been glossed 
by couper, tondre , tonsurer. It looks very much as if Mr. 
Bolderston were as ignorant of modern as he is of medieval 
French. 

George L. Hamilton. 
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Revue de Philologie, XXXIV (1910), 1 and 2. 

Pp. 5-42. Philippe Fabia, The First Consulship of Petilius 
Cerialis: Contribution to the Interpretation of the Histories of 
Tacitus. Little credence must be given to the statement of 
Tacitus (Hist. 4, 12) that the news of the defeat sustained by the 
Roman arms in Germany in 69 A. D. was received with indiffer¬ 
ence at Rome. The efforts that have been made by various 
modern historians to explain the Tacitean account have been 
wasted. Tacitus himself, a little later (4, 38), contradicts his 
former statement by the use of the words maesta et multiplici 
metu suspensa civitate. These conflicting statements are not due 
to the use of conflicting sources by the author, but to a lapse of 
memory on his part. The first statement represents the author’s 
own reflections, the second, historical tradition ; the first is false, 
the second is true. No one would have been quicker to realize 
the gravity of the danger than Mucianus, in whose hands had 
been placed the reins of government, and it is inconceivable that 
Mucianus should have tarried about despatching the reinforce¬ 
ments that were actually sent to the scene of trouble. Contrary 
to the general view, all that we know of the state of affairs in and 
out of Rome leads to the conclusion that Petilius Cerialis, the 
commander of the relief force that was to operate against Civilis, 
set out from Rome in the first weeks of January, not long after 
the arrival of Mucianus at Rome. Nearly the same conclusion 
has been drawn from evidence furnished by Josephus, Bell. Jud. 
7, 4, 2 (82 sqq. Niese). But this passage abounds in flagrant 
errors and gross improbabilities, and to accept it at its face value 
betokens a great lack of critical spirit. Josephus’ testimony 
regarding Petilius deserves no attention when it conflicts with 
known facts or with the statements of more reliable witnesses, but 
Petilius’ elevation to the consulate by Vespasian, or, to be more 
exact, by his representative Mucianus, is a fact, which though 
attested by Josephus alone, seems inevitable. There is nothing 
that would militate against the assumption that the imperial 
recommendatio of Petilius Cerialis for the consulship was made 
by Mucianus at the meeting of the Senate that was held on Jan. 
9 of the year 70 a. d., and, if Cerialis set out for Germany during 
the first half of January, it is quite likely that he set out as consul 
designaius. If this was the case, it would follow that he was not 
of consular rank either at the time of his departure or at the 
time of his arrival in Germany, because the regular consuls of 
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that year did not retire before April. But this little irregularity 
was excusable under the circumstances, and there are parallel 
instances. Fabia now raises the question as to whether Cerialis 
actually exercised the office of consul in 70 A. D. The question 
is answered in the negative, and the opinion is expressed that 
Petilius acquired the rank of consularis by the adlectio inter con¬ 
sulates. Against this possibility one ought not to invoke the lact 
that in a military diploma of 74 a. d. Cerialis is referred to as 
consul for a second time, because, if a consul designate was for 
some important reason prevented from actually entering upon 
the exercise of his office, his name was nevertheless entered upon 
the official list of consuls. 

Pp. 43-56. Pierre Jouguet, Remarks on the Epheby in Graeco- 
Roman Egypt. For the Ptolemaic period the material is scant. 
The author discusses only the ephebic alpiatis, the duration of 
the epheby, the associations of former ephebes, and the functions 
of the Koafuirr)t and yv/ivaolapxot. For the imperial age the material 
is more abundant, and the significance of the epheby is perfectly 
clear. Entrance into epheby means the attainment of the civil 
rights that are vouchsafed to the class of the inhabitants that was 
denominated the *EAAi/»«r, or the oi ano yv/iraaiov, who were 
exempt from the XaaypaifUa of the Xao*. The age of majority in 
Egypt was 14. This too was the age at which the natives 
became subject to the poll-tax. Hence it is not surprising that 
the normal age for the attainment of epheby was 14. Tebtunis 
papyrus II, 316 mentions exceptions to this rule, which form the 
subject of a long discussion. Next, the duration of the epheby 
(which is never greater than three years), the ephebic symmories, 
the colleges of mm, and the supervision of the ephebes are dis¬ 
cussed, and a new interpretation of the words <* nXayiov, B. G. U. 
1084, is given. The author then takes up successively the 
method of enrolment («fcr*pt<m) of the ephebes, the functions of 
the #£iry»?ri?r and of other officials that were more or less closely 
associated with the affairs of the ephebes, the claims on which 
the application for enrolment must be based, and the sworn 
document (*«poy/>a#*0) in which these claims are set forth and 
formal request for enrolment made. The article closes with a 
detailed study of lines 15-25 of Oxyrh. pap. 477. 

Pp. 57-67. F6lix Gaffiot, (Quis) Quid Relative. In a recent 
book entitled Pour le vrai latin, Paris, 1909, Gaffiot devoted a 
1 chapter to the proof of the existence of a relative (quis) quid, and 

the present article is intended as a reply to the numerous criti¬ 
cisms directed against this novel view. He considers three types 
of clauses, which he exemplifies as follows: 1. Audin quae loqui¬ 
tur ? Video quam rem agis. 2. Video ut res gesta est. 3. Audin 
quid ait? According to the current view, which regards quid as 
interrogative, the dependent clauses in all three types are inter¬ 
rogative, and the use of the indicative is an archaism. Gaffiot, 
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on the other hand* considers types one and two as relative, and 
concludes that therefore type three must also be relative. He 
holds that the use of the indicative, especially in types two and 
three, is not an archaism, but a colloquialism; that the use of the 
subjunctive is characteristic of a more careful, literary style ; and 
that indifference in the employment of the indicative and sub¬ 
junctive is a sure sign of stylistic decay. A confirmation of this 
view he finds in the fact that the stylist Sallust, who is notably 
fond of archaisms, is not guilty of the alleged archaism of the use 
of the indicative in this class of sentences. 

P. 67. B. H., Grave Stele ofCaulonia. Haussoullier suggests 
the reading for'P»j<r«/idx<n> in the inscription published on 

p. 328 of vol. VI of Notizie degli Scavi. 

Pp. 68-72. Pierre Boudreaux. Notes on some MSS of the 
“ Lapidaires Grecs.” MS 2286 (Bibl. Nat.), because of a false 
attribution on f. 63, was overlooked by Ruelle in his “ Les Lapi¬ 
daires grecs.” This MS is older, more correct, and, above all, 
more complete than the related MS 2502, and is indispensable to 
the editor of the Cyranides. MS 2180 presents a coherent and 
legible text of certain matter that was published in a very imper¬ 
fect form by Ruelle from Baroccianus 131. A number of lapi¬ 
dary notices that are found in MSS 2180, 1603, and Greek suppl. 
338 do not appear in the “ Lapidaires grecs.” 

Pp. 73-100. H. de la Ville de Mirmont, Afranius Burrhus: 
The Traditional Legend; the Epigraphic and Historic Docu¬ 
ments. Most Frenchmen are better acquainted with the Burrhus 
of the Britannicus of Racine than with the Burrhus of the Annals 
of Tacitus. In the second preface of the Britannicus, Racine 
dwells on the military renown, the austere manners and the 
virtue of the celebrated prefect of the pretorian guard, and states 
that he has selected him in opposition to the infamous courtier 
Narcissus as the type of the honest man. This appreciation of 
the character of Burrhus has either dominated or more or less 
influenced all subsequent estimates, so much so that, even as late 
as 1882, Bernardin expresses the opinion that Burrhus is incon¬ 
testably the most historical of all the characters of the Britan¬ 
nicus. De la Ville de Mirmont undertakes to combat this 
opinion, and, after marshalling and discussing all the evidence 
regarding the life of Burrhus, he summarizes his conclusions as 
follows. The prefecture of the pretorian guard is the only office 
of Burrhus about which we have any detailed information. After 
long periods of service as procurator of Tiberius, Caligula and 
Claudius, Burrhus, through the influence of Agrippina, was 
finally appointed prefect of the pretorian guard. As sole chief 
of nine pretorian cohorts, who ordinarily rendered obedience to 
two superior officers and made and unmade emperors, he should 
have been able to exercise absolute authority during his eleven 
years’ tenure of office. But he was dominated by the superior 
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intellect of Seneca, and followed his leading. Seneca was the 
head; Burrhus was only the arm. The virtue of the veteran 
soldier seems a matter of dispute. To say nothing of the charge 
of venality brought against him by Josephus (though not by 
Tacitus nor by Dio Cassius), there are many other weaknesses 
that may be reckoned up against him. When Agrippina poi¬ 
soned Claudius, and Nero poisoned Britannicus, Burrhus, though 
not an accomplice, tamely accepted the deeds as accomplished 
facts. He was actually an accomplice in the murder of his 
benefactress Agrippina, because he suggested the agent of the 
foul deed and consented to justify the parricide before the pre- 
torian guard, which was composed of men, who, as he had him¬ 
self declared, would not have dared to make an attempt on the 
life of the daughter of Germanicus. He condescended to serve 
as the chief of Nero’s claqueurs, and viewed with complacence 
the irregular conduct of the emperor. Fine words do not make 
up for base deeds. It will be readily understood that the general 
regret which was felt at Rome when Burrhus was poisoned, was 
simply due to the fact that the prefect of mediocre virtue, who 
had passed away, seemed a model of goodness in comparison 
with the two men that took his place, the worthless weakling 
Rufus and the infamous criminal Tigellinus.- 

Pp. 101-117. D. Serruys, A Papyrus “Codex” of St. Cyril 
of Alexandria. Louvre papyrus £. 10295 and the papyrus that 
was published by Bernard in Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy, XXIX (1891), originally constituted a single codex. 
The 38 leaves of the French MS and the ten leaves of the Eng¬ 
lish MS comprise quaternions 11-16 (books VI to VIII) of the 
treatise De Adoratione of St. Cyril of Alexandria. The two MSS 
represent one of the oldest and finest specimens that are known 
of the codex form of papyrus. The date of the first hand is the 
6th century ; that of the second (revising) hand is not later than 
the 7th century. Serruys presents an elaborate study of the 
structure, the palaeography and the text of the Louvre papyrus. 
The text of the Biblical citations is treated separately from the 
text of Cyril himself. As a result of this study two facts stand 
out prominently. 1. The Biblical citations of Cyril were con¬ 
siderably rejuvenated between the date of the Louvre papyrus 
and the Byzantine period. 2. The text of Cyril had undergone 
revision even before the epoch of our papyrus, whilst between 
the date of the Louvre papyrus and that of the Byzantine MSS 
the changes amount to little more than bungling restorations or 
vulgar errors of copyists. The author points out that these 
results serve to emphasize a fact, too frequently ignored, that the 
evolution of the Biblical text of an author may proceed along 
entirely different lines from those of the text of the author him¬ 
self, and he concludes with the remark that, if the Louvre papyrus 
had done nothing more than this, it would have even thus ren¬ 
dered a signal service to the science of textual criticism. 
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P. 118. D. Serruys, Christian Inscriptions of Egypt. In 
Revue de Philologie XXXIII, 71-78, Serruys proposed the 
readings t\<f> 1$ and tiri<f> a in place of <r<t <f>i{Y and iir\ <fna of 
Nos. 596 and 597 of Lefebvre’s Recueil des inscriptions grecques 
chr6tiennes d’Egypte. The proposed readings have now been 
confirmed from photographs. 

Pp. 119-122. Bernard Haussoullier, Inscriptions of Chios and 
of Ery thrae. The author comments on three of the new inscrip¬ 
tions published by Miss Zolotas in Athena, XXXI (1909), 465 
sqq. Of especial interest is the long inscription from Erythrae, 
of which lines 6-20 are republished, and the words axpoarijp/ov, 
np«crfivTiK<p t and /i«r«frtypa0&<rtr explained. 

Pp. 123-124. Ren6 Pichon, Seneca De Otio. In IV, 2 read 
et maria an terrae inrerta instead of et maria aterris inrerta of 
the Ambrosianus. In V, 5, where Lipsius’ emendation astrorum 
for the MS sacrorum has been generally adopted, Pichon pro¬ 
poses to retain sacrorum but to add either corporum or ignium, 

Pp. 125-133. Bernard Haussoullier, Lille Papyrus 29. The 
author presents an edition, with introduction, critical notes, 
translation and commentary of No. 29 of vol. I of the Lille 
papyri. The papyrus contains regulations that prescribe the 
method of procedure in & damage suit against another’s slave, and 
fix the respective responsibilities of master and slave, if the slave 
is found guilty. The text belongs to the third century B. c. It 
comprises two columns of about forty lines each. The second 
column is very incomplete, though with the exception of the 
three or four missing initial lines, the sense can be completely 
ascertained from the portion of the text that remains. Of es¬ 
pecial interest is Haussoullier’s comment on the words £>* «X«v- 
dtpy of col. I, 1 . 3. Perdrizet would explain the expression as 
referring to a legal fiction by virtue of which action might be 
brought against the slave instead of against the master. Haus¬ 
soullier does not feel convinced by Perdrizet’s arguments, but 
thinks that in a damage suit against a slave the plaintiff had the 
privilege of suing either the slave or the master, and that the 
words <»f i\tv 64 (xf in our text serve the express purpose of indi¬ 
cating the method of procedure. 

Pp. 134-139. Bernard Haussoullier, Greek Funeral Discs. 
In 1908 Sogliano published a notice of an archaic (6th cent. B. c.) 
bronze disc from Cumae. The disc bears an inscription, which 
Sogliano deciphers as A*d* ovk ta v t pi pap rtXtadat, and interprets 

thus: *Hd« ( = rfdov^’ oOk (= prf) ia f] pi pap TtXtiadat. HausSOUl- 

lier, on the other hand, would read *Hd« (sc. ^^or) ovk tat fiplpa* 
(sc. x°<>v) riktlaOai, and would regard the disc as the lid of the 
orifice through which offerings were introduced into the tomb, 
thus confirming Marshall’s view of the nature of the two Athenian 
marble discs (J. H. S. XXIX, 153). In explanation of ft • (sc. 
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'I'VP or), Haussoullier states that there are bronze ^4>oi that have 
the same shape as the bronze disc from Cumae. In support of 
riptfiav (sc. xod*), he adduces a number of passages to show that it 
was customary to make offerings to the lower gods, heroes, and 
the dead only in the afternoon, whereas the morning hours were 
reserved for the Olympian gods. 

Pp. 140-145. Ren6 Pichon. The Aim of Cicero’s First Letter 
to Quintus. Cicero’s first letter to Quintus has only the name 
and the form of a letter. In addition to a number of philo¬ 
sophical commonplaces artistically expressed, it contains a vindi¬ 
cation of the administration of Quintus Cicero, and an attempt 
to effect a reconciliation between him and the farmers of revenue. 
The so-called letter is therefore really a political pamphlet. Its 
ultimate object seems to have been the consolidation and 
strengthening of the party of the optimates > of which Cicero was 
the leader at that time. 

Pp. 146-148. J. Viteau, Note on a Greek Fragment Attrib¬ 
uted to St. Irenaeus. There is found in all the editions of 
Irenaeus a partially corrupt fragment (Migne, Patr. Gr. VII, 
1264), a revised form of which has been discovered by Viteau in 
the works of Gregory of Nazianzus (Migne, l. c ., XXXV, 729). 
Viteau emends the fragment, expresses himself in favor of the 
Gregorian authorship, and cites and emends some verses of 
Joannes Geometres, the panegyrist, commentator, and imitator 
of Gregory of Nazianzus, which were written in imitation of the 
close of the fragment. 

Pp. 149-155. Louis Havet, Notes on Plautus. Critical Notes 
on Plautus, Merc. 6, 31, 47-48, 89, 282, 291, 512, 591, 598, 602, 

752 . 761, 773 “ 774 > 777 . 912,1021. 

Pp. 156-166. Luc de Vos, The Emperor Julian and the Pre¬ 
fect Florentius. (Critical treatment of a passage of Libanius.) 
The present article is an expansion of an earlier article (Rev. 
des Et. gr., 1909), which attracted a great deal of attention. 
The passage of Libanius that has given rise to the discussion is 
found on pp. 271-273 of vol. II of Forster’s edition. From the 
traditional reading it would appear that a certain person, who 
was like a father to Julian, was expelled from the royal palace at 
Paris through the calumniations of the prefect Florentius. All 
the editors and modern historians of Julian are of the opinion 
that the friend referred to was Sallust, the counsellor of Julian. 
De Vos shows that this supposition is at variance with historical 
fact, and he makes it appear probable that it was Julian himself 
that was expelled from the royal palace. He would therefore 
emend the text of Libanius so as to read rfkyrjai r« (sc. QXupfvnoi) 

ttjp yfn/)(T)r xal avdpa paXiara t)(pT)To, iui(3a\ctv ypuppaai* it r iiraipi- 
ptwiv ri (vulg. tnalporra rip) p«op, i£t(3a\« T&r fJaaiXtiotr, 6e arrl 
irarpit rtp ffaaiXtt. 
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Pp. 167-172. A. Bourgery, On the Metrical Prose of the 
Philosopher Seneca. Seneca is especially fond of a penultimate 
cretic, and probably also of the fourth paeon before a spondee or 
an anapaest, and of the trochee or the tribrach before a cretic. 
He most certainly avoids the spondee before a spondee or an 
anapaest, and the dactyl before a spondee. There is much 
variation among the individual works, and Bourgery makes use 
of these variations to determine the chronological order of the 
works. The estimate thus obtained corresponds in general with 
that of Gercke, who worked along different lines. The author 
also shows by examples how the study of the clausulae may be 
made to subserve the ends of textual criticism. 

P. 172. C. E. Ruelle, Correction of a Passage of Aristotle. 
(Phys. Probl. XI, 38.) For «al oi r$ otry read na\ ov ry ry. 

Pp. 173-174. Paul Legendre, Tironian Gleanings. On f. 136* 
of Berne MS 109 is found an epigram of three distichs, which is 
written in Tironian notes mixed with longhand, and is attributed 
to Octavianus Augustus. The epigram was published by Hagen 
in a Berne program and in Rh. Mus. XXXV, 569-577 (cf. Riese, 
Anth. Lat.,* 719 f.). Legendre claims that in line 3 the proper 
reading is ponantur instead of vertantur, and that in 1. 4 the 
MS evidence points rather to et totum than to indomihan. 

Pp. 175-198. A. Delatte, A Pythagorean Aoyor. Tradi¬ 
tion says that Pythagoras was the author of a ‘1 tpos Adyoe, and 
fragments of later spurious Pythagorean compositions bearing 
that name have actually survived. There is also a fictitious 'l«p 6 t 
A 6 yoe in the story of Ninon (Jambl. V. P. 258 sqq.), which has 
come down to us from Timaeus. Delatte now comes forward 
with the announcement that he thinks he has discovered the 
scattered remains of a genuine Pythagorean 'Uplf a 6yot. In the 
course of his investigations of the sources of the ancient biogra¬ 
phies of Pythagoras, he encountered in these biographies cer¬ 
tain poetical fragments, which, he thinks, originally formed part 
of a single poem, for which he can find no other name than the 
one just mentioned. The most important of these fragments 
(Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. 40) is derived from Timaeus. It consists 
of five hexameters, which contain directions for the daily scrutiny 
of one’s conduct. A glance at these lines shows that they formed 
part of a larger composition. The only other verses that are 
comprised in the Timaean group of the collection are a couple of 
hexameters regarding the proper honor that is due to gods and 
heroes (Jambl. 144), and a hexameter on the metamorphosis of 
man {ibid.). The rest of the fragments of the group are a 
couple of hemistichs and a few poetical Ionic words and phrases. 
The Aristoxenean tradition, with the exception of a couple of 
isolated words or expressions, yields only supplementary matter 
for the reconstruction of the general contents of the original 
poem. Heraclides Ponticus contributes a hexameter on the 
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eating of beans. The author of Ale. II, 143 A furnishes two 
lines on how to pray. Chrysippus closes the list with a hex¬ 
ameter, in which man himself is blamed for all his troubles. 
“ Such is the salvage, unfortunately too scant ”, that the author 
has been able to recover of his hypothetical poem. As to the 
date of the poem, Delatte states that the contents, form, and 
tradition will not permit of its being assigned to Pythagoras or 
to either of the two sects into which the Pythagorean society was 
dissolved at the close of the fifth century B. c. He therefore 
concludes that, inasmuch as the poem was known, at least in a 
fragmentary form, to Pythagorean circles of the fourth century, 
the only date that can be assigned to it is either the beginning or 
the middle of the fifth century b. c. 

Pp. 199-212. Book Notices. 

C. W. E. Miller. 


Romania, Vol. XLI (1912). 

Janvier. 

Paul Meyer. A nos lecteurs. 3 pages. As early as 1891 the 
editors endeavored to secure younger scholars to take charge of 
the Romania. In 1903 death called Gaston Paris from his labors, 
and now in 1912 declining health forces the remaining editor to 
withdraw from his favorite work during the last forty years. 

Joseph B6dier. De la formation des chansons de geste. 27 
pages. Enumeration of the historical or literary sources of the 
Old French epics under seven heads. These are what the author 
considers to be the actual facts underlying a vast structure due 
to the imagination of the jongleurs. In this article he evidently 
sums up the results of the studies in this field which he has pur¬ 
sued with such signal success during the past few years and which 
have served to radically change the theories previously held by 
scholars. 

Edmond Faral. Le po6me de Piramus et Tisb6 et quelques 
contes ou romans frangais du XII e sifccle. 26 pages. Ovid was 
a favorite classical author in the Middle Ages, and many were the 
translations and adaptations of his works that were made. One 
of the oldest of these seems to antedate even the poems of Chres- 
tien de Troyes. Piramus was composed by a Norman trouveur, 
and frequent are the allusions to it in both Old French and Pro¬ 
vencal poems of the twelfth century. It is probable that the 
author of Aucassin et Nicolette imitated Piramus in part. 

A. Thomas. Etimolojies provanyales et franyaises. 32 pages. 
The title of this article is abundant evidence in itself that spelling 
reform has made serious inroads on the established orthography 
in France as well as in America and other countries. Twelve 
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etymological note? of considerable length are here reunited in 
modernized spelling such as to divide the attention of the reader 
between form and content. 

Melanges. P. Meyer, Le Dit du hardi cheval. C. De Boer, 
Chretien de Troyes auteur de Philomena. Edmond Faral, Le 
r6cit du Jugement de Paris dans l’En6as et ses sources. G. 
Huet, Dureste, durester, durestant. A. Jeanroy, Sur quelques 
textes provenjaux r6cemment publics. A. Jeanroy, “ Letre ” dans 
une chanson fran9aise. Auguste Longnon, Le nom de lieu Mont- 
mirail et son etymologie. Emmanuel Philipot, Happelourde. 

Comptes rendus. M. Barbi, Per lastoria della poesia popolare 
in Italia (Giulio Bertoni). V. Chichmaref, Lirika i Hriki pozd- 
niago sredneviekovia (Myrrha Borodine). Artur Langfors, Li 
abec6s par ekivoche et li significations des lettres par Huon le 
Roi de Cambrai (Edmond Faral). Charles Oulmont, Les debats 
du clerc et du chevalier dans la literature po€tique du moyen 
ige (Edmond Faral). A. Parducci, Raimon de Tors, trovatore 
marsigliere del sec. XIII (A. Jeanroy). V. de Bartholomaeis, II 
sirventese di Aimeric de Pegulhan (A. Jeanroy). Raymond 
Thompson Hill, La mule sanz Train, an Arthurian romance by 
Paiens de Maisferes (Mario Roques: “reimpression sincere et 
prudente et qui pourra rendre service, mais travail d’edition trop 
peu pouss6”). Boleslas Orlowski, La Damoisele a la mule (La 
mule sanz frain), conte en vers du cycle arthurien par Paiens de 
Maisifcres (Mario Roques: " La partie la plus originate de ce 
travail est une etude comparative des th&mes et motifs romanesques 
que Paien de Maisferes a mis en oeuvre”). 

P6riodiques. Bulletin historique et philologique (Comite des 
travaux historiaues), ann£es 1908-1910 (P. M.). Studi glotto- 
logici italiani, V (Mario Roques). Zeitschrift fur franzosische 
Sprache und Litteratur, t. XXXVI-XXXVII (Edmond Faral). 
Zeitschrift fur romanische Philologie, XXXIV, fasc. 2 (Mario 
Roques). 

Chronique. Obituary notices of Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith 
(by P. M.), Lucien Beszard and Marcel de Fr6ville de Lorme. 
Seventieth anniversary of Hugo Schuchardt. Publications annon- 
c6es. Collections et publications en cours. 

Comptes rendus sommaires. 7 titles. Arthur C. L. Brown, 
Chretien’s “ Yvain”, Modern Philology, 1911 (E. Faral: ”Pr6oc- 
cup£ d’en marquer les rapports avec les theories de M. Nitze et 
d’en edaircir certains points particuliers, M. Brown reprend la 
these qu’il a dej£ soutenue touchant les origines de l’Yvain de 
Chretien de Troyes.”) Matzke Memorial Volume containing two 
unpublished papers by John E. Matzke and contributions in his 
memory by his colleagues (M. R.: “Cet elegant volume, pieux 
hommage rendu & la memoire du bon travailleur et de l’homme 
excellent quefut notre regrette ami J. E. Matzke, contient, outre un 
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bon portrait, une courte notice biographique et une bibliographic 
sommaire des travaux de Matzke, deux “lectures” in6dites: p. 
13, sur Gaston Paris et p. 21, sur le D6veloppement et l’6tat 
present de la dialectologie romane ”). 

Avril. 

Giulio Bertoni. Un frammento di una raccolta di miracoli e 
Odilone di Cluny. 10 pages. The fragment of a parchment man¬ 
uscript here studied was found in a sixteenth century binding. 
Six columns of Old French text have been preserved in a muti¬ 
lated condition. The text is in verse and was written down about 
the year 1300 A. D. A certain Odilo is cited as author, and this 
must be the well-known abbot Odilo of Cluny, the author of the 
Latin original composed in the tenth century. 

O. Bloch. Etymologies franc-comtoises et lorraines. 13 pages. 
This collection of eight etymological notes cites numerous exam¬ 
ples of dialect forms, and suggests that one word found in the 
lexicographies should be suppressed as an imaginary form. 

Henri Hauvette. La 39' nouvelle du D6cam6ron et la 16 gende 
du “ coear mang6 ”. 22 pages. This article is a striking illus¬ 

tration of the fact that American and European scholars should 
keep in close touch with each other’s work. In June, 1911, an 
article of Prof. John E. Matzke entitled The Roman du Chate- 
lain de Couci and Fauchet’s Chronique was posthumously pub¬ 
lished in the Studies in Honor of A. Marshall Elliott, pp. 1-18. 
In January of the same year another posthumous article by the 
same author entitled The Legend of the Eaten Heart was pub¬ 
lished in Modern Language Notes, Vol. XXVI, pp. 1-8. And 
yet it is possible for M. Hauvette in April, 1912, to publish a long 
article in the Romania on the same subject based largely on the 
same authorities apparently without having heard of either one 
of Prof. Matzke’s articles. It may further be remarked that 
the results obtained by the two scholars differ very materially, 
as clearly shown by the respective schemes of relationship which 
they have published in their articles. 

A. Langfors. Notice du manuscrit franyais 24436 de la Biblio- 
th&que nationale. 41 pages. This manuscript contains a series 
of pious and satirical poems, all of which have not hitherto 
been brought to the attention of scholars. The manuscript seems 
to have been copied at various times for the Abbaye de Saint- 
Victor of Paris, being completed by the year 1424 a. D. We may 
note the occurrence of the Evangile des femmes in this manu¬ 
script, which was unknown to the latest editor of the poem, George 
C. Keidel, Baltimore, 1895, but which has since been published 
by M. Paul Meyer. The author of this article adds a brief note. 
A critical edition of the ABC plantefolie from six manuscripts is 
finally given. 
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Georges Millardet. Sur le traitement de A + Yod en vieil 
Espagnol. 13 pages. Taking up this question where it was left 
by J. D. M. Ford in 1911 (Old Spanish Readings, 2d ed.), the 
author of this article investigates the various developments found 
in the oldest texts. 

Melanges. D. S. Blondheim, Maimon. D. S. Blondheim, 
Jud6o-espagnol Abediguar. Edmond Faral, Une chanson fran> 
(aise in6dite. George L. Hamilton, Sur la date et quelques 
sources du Thezaur de Peire de Corbian. A. Thomas, Frany- 
Ame9on. 

Comptes rendus. Dr. Arnold Aron, Das hebraisch-altfranzo- 
sische Glossar der Leipziger Universitats-Bibliothek (ms. 102) 
zum ersten Male ausfuhrlich besprochen (Louis Brandin). Wil¬ 
liam Aldis Wright, French Glosses in the Leipzic MS. no. 102 
(13th cent.) from the Commentary on Job (Louis Brandin). 
Albert Barth, Le Lai du Conseil, ein altfranzosisches Minnege- 
dicht (W. v. Wartburg). Carlo Battisti, Zur Sulzberger Mun- 
dart, ein Reisebericht (J. Jud). C. De Boer, Pyram6 et Thisb 4 , 
texte normand du XIl e si&cle (Edmond Faral). 

Pgriodiques. Revue de philologie franyaise et de literature, 
t. XXI1I-XXIV (H. Yvon). Revue de phon€tique, tome I 
(M. R.). Zeitschrift fur romanische Philologie, XXXIV, 3-6 
(A. Jeanroy, M. R.). 

Chronique. Obituary notices of Mathieu Aug6-Chiquet and 
Gabriel Monod. Publications annonc6es. Collections et publi¬ 
cations en cours. 

Comptes rendus sommaires. 11 titles. Ch. Bally, Traits 
de stylistique franyaise. L. Gauchat, Regression linguistique. 
Carl Voretzsch, Introduction & l’Gtude de l’ancienne langue lran- 
9aise, 4 e £d. 

Juillet. 

J.Anglade. Nostradamica. 10 pages. 1. Encore le Moine 
des Ilesd’Or. A list of Proven9al poets given by Jules-Raymond 
de Sobers in his Chronographia Provinciae has never been pub¬ 
lished until the present time. Chabaneau had projected such 
a publication, and his preliminary work on the subject has now 
been carried on to completion. This list is of considerable inter¬ 
est in connection with the Vies de Jean de Nostredame. One 
hundred and three names of poets are here cited. 

Joseph B6dier. De l’autorit6 du manuscrit d’Oxford pour 
l’6tablissement du texte de la Chanson de Roland. 15 pages. 
The Chanson de Roland has been transmitted to us in a number 
of manuscripts showing many variations in the general form of 
the text. The main question here is as to the relative value of the 
Oxford manuscript. Theodor Muller many years ago held to the 
theory that all the other manuscripts derived from a common 
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source; and M. B6dier now desires to again bring forward this 
theory as opposed to the more recent theories of Gautier and 
Stengel. 

Gustave Cohen. La scdne de l’aveugle et de son valet dans 
le th6&tre franfais du moyen dge. 27 pages. One portion of 
this long article is devoted to a study of the same problem treated 
by the late Prof. Matzke in his article in Modern Philology enti¬ 
tled: Some examples of French as spoken by Englishmen in Old 
French literature. The general theme here studied was a favor¬ 
ite in various literatures, and it is especially well known in the 
Spanish Lazarillo de Tormes. To the Mediaeval mind the physi¬ 
cally afflicted were a subject of amusement rather than of pity, and 
this mental attitude is clearly noticeable in the various plays 
studied in this article. 

Giacomo de Gregorio. Note etimologiche italiane. 9 pages. 
The etymologies of six Italian words, chiefly belonging to the 
Sicilian dialect, are here discussed at considerable length. 

Antoine Thomas. Guillaume de Machaut et l’Ovide moralist. 
19 pages. Paulin Paris in his edition of Guillaume de Machaut 
omitted the long song of Polyphemus given by Ovid and this text 
is therefore herewith critically edited from three manuscripts in 
the Bibliothfcque Nationale. A fourth manuscript of the poem 
was not long since acquired by the late J. Pierpont Morgan, but 
this has not been utilized. 

M 61 anges. Giulio Bertoni, Note al testo di Aigar e Maurin. 
Giulio Bertoni, Ferrarinoda Ferrara. Edmond Faral.Une chan¬ 
son franyaisedu XlII e sifccle. A. Jeanroy, Prov. Escolh. Antoine 

Thomas, Bortholmieu Marc collaborateur de Guilhem Molinier. 

% 

Comptes rendus. Adolf Bernhardt, Die altfranzosische Heli- 
nandstrophe (Artur Langfors). Ernest Langlois, Les manu- 
scrits du Roman de la Rose, description et classement (Artur 
Langfors). Andreas C. Ott, Das altfranzosische Eustachius- 
leben der Pariser Handschrift Nat.-Bibl. fr. 1374 (Artur Lang¬ 
fors). A. Pagfcs, Auzias March et ses pr6d6cesseurs (A. Jeanroy). 
Amadeu Pagfcs, Introduced a l’edicid crltica de les obres de 
Auzias March (Mario Roques). A. Terracher, Le pluriel du 
demonstrate dans les parlers populaires de PAngoumois (G. 
Millardet). Eugfcne Vey, Le dialecte de Saint-Etienne au 
XVII e si 4 cle (Jules Ronjat). Eugfcne Vey, Le Ballet foi€sien 
de 1605 en dialecte de Saint-Etienne (Jules Ronjat). 

P6riodiques. Anuari de Plnstitut d’estudis Catalans, I—II 
(Am. Pag&s). Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, t. 
XXIX-XXXV (A. Linden). Jahresbericht des Instituts fur 
rumanische Sprache zu Leipzig, XVII-XVIII (Mario Roques). 
Revue de philologie fran9aise et de literature, t. XXV (H. 
Yvon). Romanische Forschungen, XXV (Mario Roques). 
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Zeitschrift fur franz&sische Sprache und Litteratur, t. XXXVIII, 
1-2 (Edmond Faral). 

Chronique. Collections et publications en cours. Bryn Mawr 
College Monographs, VI-IX. Long list of corrections to Meyer- 
Liibke’s Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 4 e livraison. 

Comptes rendus sommaires. 19 titles. S. G. Morley, Span* 
ish Ballads (romances escogidos). Charles Frederick Ward, 
The Epistles on the Romance of the Rose. 

Octobre. 

Edmond Faral. Les D6bats du clerc et du chevalier dans la 
literature des XII e et XIII e sifecles. 1. Phillis et Flora. 2. Le 
Concile de Remiremont. 3. Florence et Blancheflor. 4. Heu- 
line et Aiglantine. 5. Blancheflour e Florence, Melior et Ydoine. 
6. Chanson latine. 45 pages. This class of Mediaeval poems 
seems to derive ultimately from the Latin eclogue, although here 
the characters are two women discussing the question of whether 
it is better to love a scholar or a knight. After investigating the 
details connected with each poem, the attempt is made to draw 
up a general scheme showing their interrelation. The recently 
published article of J. H. Hanford, Classical Eclogue and Mediae¬ 
val Debate, is cited in a footnote as reaching similar conclusions. 

G. Huet. Le Lancelot en prose et M6raugis de Portlesguez. 
23 pages. The author of this article has discovered a new point 
of resemblance between these works, the fact of whose relation¬ 
ship has long been known. The adventure of the Lancelot in 
question occurs in the portion called “ le livre d’Agravain ”, 
which is still unpublished. An abstract of the story from a Paris 
manuscript is herewith given. The inventor of this episode was 
probably Raoul de Houdenc, and he in turn seems to have been 
inspired by a passage in Chrestien de Troyes. Resemblances 
between several other episodes confirm this supposition. 

E. Philippon. Les parlers du Duch6 de Bourgogne aux XIII* 
et XIV* si&cles. II. La Bourgogne occidentale. 60 pages. In 
this second instalment another series of original documents di¬ 
vided into five groups is published, and the investigation of 
linguistic characteristics is continued. An important table of the 
documents published or analysed is also given, and many geo¬ 
graphical notes are likewise appended. 

Melanges. George L. Hamilton, Un manuscrit perdu de 
1 ’Histoire de Guillaume le mar€chal. Ernest Langlois, I < K 
aprds O, Au. Mario Roques, Anc. fr. Estuper, A estupons. A. 
Thomas, Un manuscrit provanyal retrouv€. A. Thomas, Notes 
conpl6mantaires sur les manuscrits des dues de Milan. A. 
Thomas, Bonaventure de Demena traducteur du De consola- 
tione de Bo&ce. 
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Comptes rendus. Ernesto Monad, Crestomazia italiana dei 
primi secoli con prospetto grammatical e glossario, fasc. Ill 
(Giulio Bertoni: “Ora, si sa che un altro periodetto volgare, 
Sessa Aurunca, 963, & stato aggiunto ai precedenti da J. E. Shaw 
in Modern Language Notes, XXI, 105”). 

P6riodiques. Bulletin de la Soci6t6 des anciens textes fran^ais, 
XXXV (Paul Meyer). Zeitschrift fur romanische Philologie, 
XXXV, 1-3 (M. R.) 

Chronique. Publications annoncfees, Collections et publica¬ 
tions en cours. Catalogue de la Biblioth&que Gaston Paris, I re 
livraison. 

Comptes rendus sommaires. 15 titles. Old Spanish Read¬ 
ings, selected on the basis of critically edited texts, edited with 
Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by J. D. M. Ford. Cata¬ 
logue des livres composant la biblioth&que de feu M. le baron 
James de Rothschild, t. IV. E. K. Rand et E. H. Wilkins, 
Dantis Alagherii operum latinorum Concordantiae. Adolf 
Tobler, Vermischte Beitrage, fiinfte Reihe (published by his 
son). 

George C. Keidel. 

Washington, D. C. 
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As I was leaving home for the long vacation I gathered up 
quite at random a sheaf of Lietzmann’s Kleine Textefur Vor- 
lesungen u. tfbungen (Bonn, Marcus u. Weber) and, if I were 
at a loss for material with which to fill the pages set apart for 
Brief Mention , a list of the titles with irresponsible comments 
on the contents of the series would more than answer the purpose. 
But lack of material is never the trouble with Brief Mention . 
The moraine that is churned up by the slow-moving glacier of 
study is only too abundant and I sometimes find it hard to limit 
myself to the tithe that I impose each quarter upon the serious 
members of a serious constituency. The question will naturally 
arise: Why not seek another outlet for all this demi-semi-philo- 
logical matter, the character of which sometimes makes the 
judicious grieve? There is no other outlet, no other public, no 
other publisher for a man who is a survival from the time when 
an allusion to the classics was tolerated, when literary reminis¬ 
cences were not under the ban. Why, a Romanic scholar said 
to me the other day: 4 I am not well enough up in the classics 
to follow what classical scholars have written about Rostand's 
Chantecler'. There was evidently no use of consulting him as 
to a theme which I had been idly contemplating, a comparison 
of Propertius and Verlaine. What could anyone who did not 
know his Theokritos make of Verlaine’s haunting line? Ahl 
les oarystis! (sic) les premieres mattresses! Verlaine’s love of 
Greek may have been as Platonic as his love of Spanish, but he 
knew enough to call up that charmingly naturalistic poem, the 
Theokritean origin of which has recently been upheld by Pro¬ 
fessor Clapp. 


After I had reached my summering place and spread out my 
sheaf of Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte % my whole life as a professed 
student and teacher of Greek unrolled itself before me, for out 
of the whole number there was hardly one that had not some 
personal significance. But for the purposes of this vacation 
number I have limited myself to three representatives of my 
Greek studies, extending from the gropings of my German ap¬ 
prenticeship down to the latest oversights of the Journal. First 
came Deecke’s Auswahl aus den Iliasscholien which brought 
back the days when I fumbled among the Porphyrian scholia 
for the material of my doctoral dissertation and last VoN Arnim’s 
Suppiementum Euripidewn which anastomosed with the errata 
of the latest Brief Mention, 
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In Debcke’s Auswahl only a small space is given up to 
Porphyry. The object of the selection, as the editor informs us, 
is not to be of assistance in the reading of Homer. For that the 
compass is too restricted. It is rather to give the student an 
idea of the personality and the work of those from whose writings 
the scholia were derived, and thus to give an idea of the char¬ 
acter and value of the different classes of scholia. That being 
the case, it is not surprising that Porphyry and Herakleitos, 
whom Deecke treats as if they were birds of a feather, take up 
only a few pages. When Schrader’s studies in the Porphyrian 
scholia first appeared, regret was expressed in certain quarters 
that so much acumen and so much labour had been spent on 
material so jejune and so infructuous; nor were the critics 
deterred by the fact that Porphyry was supposed to have been 
largely indebted to Aristotle. In fact, it was because of Por¬ 
phyry’s dependence on Aristotle that Bernays, himself a distin¬ 
guished Aristotelian, urged his young pupil to make a study 
of the Porphyrian scholia with a view to ascertaining the 
Aristotelian elements contained in them. The young pupil, as I 
have recounted elsewhere, took a shorter cut, after the Amer¬ 
ican fashion of that time; and the doctoral dissertation once 
achieved, this whole range of studies was abandoned except so 
far as I have held my own pupils to the consultation of the 
scholia when they were reading Homer. There is much of 
interest and value in the scholia that is not yet appropriated. 


Reading next in Von Arnim’s Supplementum Euripideum 
the fragments of the Stheneboia, I was painfully reminded that Ztvs 
’iKtaios would have fitted better into the proposed version of the 
story of Bellerophon (A. J. P. XXXIV 236, 1 . 16), than Zti>t 
X*not, though Zevs Xtviov is also involved. Euripides’ Bellerophon, 
who is a prig, says: tyb di Surkovs Zrjp6s Ixtoriov atffcjp . . . . 

ovnatnor’ jfBiXrfaa dtfcaaSat \oy our | oud’ tit po<roi)prag vfiptcrai d6povt £«po r 

and then goes on to expound the difference between the two 
kinds of love. All these ancient myths are plastic. In the story 
of Oineus, another play of Euripides, one mythologist puts 
Oineus to death, another restores him to his throne. According 
to one account Lykos is slain by Amphion and Zethos, whereas 
according to Euripides’ Antiope he is saved by Hermes. So 
my imaginary psychological novelist of the last number—a 
descendant of Paul de Kock—may have been justified in making 
Bellerophon repent of his virtue. At the same time there are 
limits to the plasticity of these old stories and I cannot forgive 
Stephen Phillips for contradicting Homer in the matter of Pene¬ 
lope, as I cannot forgive the critics who would expel the flirting 
passages from the original Odyssey. 
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Not auite midway between the days of my doctoral disser¬ 
tation * De Porphyrii Studiis Homericis * and this last stage of 
all lie the years in which 1 was engaged in the patristic reading 
I deemed necessary as a preparation for my edition of the 
Apologies of Justin Martyr; and this episode in my life as a 
student is recalled by another number of the Lietzmann collec¬ 
tion, KlostermAnn’s Origenes t Eustathius von Antiochien u . 
Gregor von Nyssa uber die Hexe von Endor. Of course, at that 
time Origen against Celsus formed a considerable portion of my 
diet and the hammer and tongs style in which he deals with the 
* fire-shool of the witch of Endor the passionate questions and 
the extraordinary array of what one would call irrelevant prool- 
texts bring up the memory of these far-off studies. Eustathius 
of Antioch goes into a long-winded refutation of Origen’s views 
as to the divine source of the vision and the responses, to me 
a tedious performance which interested me chiefly from the 
syntactical point of view, such as the writer’s mania for combining 
the future infinitive with verbs of will and endeavor. Much more 
interesting is the contribution of Gregory of Nyssa , which 
revives the pleasant memory of the fanciful interpreter of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son. Like Eustathius Gregory rejects 
Origen’s theory of the divine inspiration of the witch. The great 
gulf fixed between the good and the bad appeals to Gregory’s 
imagination and serves as his main argument; but he soon passes 
over to other strange Biblical narratives which he proceeds to 
allegorize after his characteristic fashion. In the commonly 
received version of the story of Elijah we are told that the 
ravens brought Elijah bread and flesh in the morning and bread 
and flesh in the evening, but according to the version followed 
by Gregory the ravens brought bread in the morning and flesh 
in the evening, thus symbolizing the earlier and the later stages 
of the Christian’s life, plain bread for the young catechumen, 
strong meat for those who are going on to perfection. Plasticity 
does not seem to be confined to classical mythologies. 


Of the two rival translations of Philostratos mentioned in the 
last number of the Journal (A. J. P. XXXIV, 235) I have read 
only Mr. Phillimore’s (Oxford, The Clarendon Press), which 
has tempted me to reread Philostratos himself, whose Apollonius 
of Tyana is the subject of an old paper of mine, to be found in my 
out of print and out of mind Essays and Studies. The literature 
on Apollonius has grown greatly since the date of my little study, 
as may be seen from the conspectus of the principal works re¬ 
ferred to in Mr. Phillimore’s Introduction—a rather elaborate 
and decidedly lively essay of 126 pp. The bibliography does 
not undertake to be exhaustive, but the omission of my slight 
paper does not count, for the only real contribution of that per- 
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formance to the subject is my reinforcement of the contention 
that the life of the Tyanite was not intended to be a parallel to 
the life of the Nazarene. St. Paul, I maintained, furnishes a 
closer parallel than does our Saviour. Louis Dyer’s chapter in 
his Gods of Greece might have had a passing notice and there 
are other monographs that an Italian bibliographer would have 
included in his list; and as Mr. Phillimore is very airy and 
very modern I cannot help missing some reference to Flaubert’s 
Tentation de St. Antoine in which Apollonius is a commanding 
figure. 


With their artificial elegance, their spasmodic liveliness, their 
peculiar diction, the authors who belong to the Greek Renascence 
present hard problems to any translator who understands his 
business. Lucian, for instance, is so modern that there is a strong 
temptation to render him in terms of the slang of to-day, and yet 
such a procedure is not justifiable. In the matter of Greek 
Lucian sticks close to the cultivated language of his time and 
though he laughs at pedantic Atticists, he does his Syrian best, 
just as in the matter of English real Americans do their American 
best. A generation ago an illustrious lexicographer told me 
sadly that the only people who cared about English were the 
Americans and the Scotch, and Mr. Lawrence Jerrold has recently 
contended in contravention of current opinion that the really 
original American is ‘delicate, traditional, self-analytical, furiously 
refined ’, that he is much nearer to Henry James than to Walt 
Whitman, and that his leading characteristic is subtlety. Philos- 
tratos, like Lucian, is not a pedantic Atticist. His Greek is 
wide open to the criticism of the modern specialist, but Mr. 
Phillimore sneers at those grammarians who make such ado, for 
instance, about the nominativus pendens which is so marked 
a characteristic of Philostratos, as it is of Aischylos—a queer 
meeting of extremes. Fingering slaves are all those, in Mr. 
Phillimore’s judgment, who pick out peculiarities of syntax 
and diction that do not lend themselves to translation. To judge 
by his Introduction, Mr. Phillimore is not unaware of the diffi¬ 
culty of his task and, if he has not deliberately tried to make 
himself an Avatar of Philostratos, he has translated him in what 
he conceived to be the style of that renascent author. To use 
his own language with regard to the Apollonius of Philostratos, 
his rendering is both donnish and modish, the * modishness * 
somewhat overdone, as is apt to be the case with University men 
who wish to be thought knowing at all hazards. In short the 
translation is what reviewers call * spirited ’,' racy ’, ‘ up-to-date *, 
indeed, so ‘up-to-date’ that the next generation will probably 
need a glossary just as Droysen’s Aristophanes requires scholia 
in order to be appreciated. However, Introduction and Trans¬ 
lation are of a piece and there are hints that the jauntiness of 
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style is natural and not assumed. But nothing is farther from my 
mind than to make an elaborate study of Mr. Phillimore’s 
translation either as to its general style or its trustworthiness in 
detail. Translations are too easy game to be fair game. To one 
who feels the original every line is open to cavil and a single 
word may start a page of comment as was shewn in the last 
number of the Journal apropos of Mr. Phillimore's rendering 
of ip»TiKrf dtapapria by * sentimental vagary ’ (A. J. P., 1 . c.) instead 
of ‘ disappointment in a love affair \ There ought not to be two 
opinions about the meaning of 61 apapria in the passage there 
discussed and I might have settled the matter, perhaps ought to 
have setded the matter, by quoting Philostratos, Vit. Soph, i, 

21 , 4 • (parrot piv avrrjt, r r) v diapapriav di pij Kaprtpovrrcs . 

I knew the passage, but like Master Pindar I take pleasure in 
holding something in reserve and shewing myself when the time 

COnies rpa^vt naXtytcdroit 3<f>(ipot. 


fa *£ IfXiKa Ttpntt. I am frankly interested in my coevals and I 
remember reading with peculiar interest certain papers on life 
in London by George Augustus Sala, a somewhat older contem¬ 
porary of mine, the founder of the Temple Bar magazine. Tem- 

S le Bar had not fallen before the march of improvement when I 
rst saw London—it was in 1853—and the Coal Hole in the 
Strand with its presiding genius, Chief Justice Nicholson, men¬ 
tioned by Sala, is a vivid memory to me—to whom else? The 
seniors of the people who chirrupped the praises of Helen at the 
Skaian gate spoke softly to one another— fa a npos aWfaov t hr*a 
irr«p 6 *vr ’ dyiptvov —for fear lest the Trojan youngsters might laugh at 
the ecstasies of the oldsters and say one to another, ‘ Who would 
have thought the old men to have had so much blood in them?-* 
There are very few of my contemporaries at the Skaian gate and, 
those of us who are left have become impervious to criticism and 
speak their minds freely. Such an one is Frederic Harrison, 
born within the same sennight with myself, whose Autobiographi¬ 
cal Memoirs and Among My Books have a personal interest for 
me, as they bring back scenes in my own life and books that I 
read at the same age. It is both amusing and instructive to see 
how seldom he has revised his youthful prejudices. Hesiod was 
dull to him as a boy and Pindar stodgy and Hesiod has continued 
dull and Pindar stodgy to the end. * Stodgy ’ is a hateful word, 
little used by Americans, and I am not a fit judge of the ‘ stodgi¬ 
ness * of Pindar, but I may be allowed to protest against the 
ascription of ‘ dulness ’ to the Works and Days. How any one 
can find the Works and Days dull passes my comprehension as 
it would have passed my comprehension before the days ol 
Eduard Meyer and Schwartz and Rand. The Theogony is a 
problem of another sort and the interest in it is professional rather 
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than popular. Even classical scholars who are not especially 
concerned with mythology are prone to neglect it, and as com¬ 
mentaries on such subjects are apt to be overloaded, one wel¬ 
comes Wolf Aly’s edition, which is one of the Geffcken 
series of KommentirU GrUchische u. Lateinischc Texte (Heidel¬ 
berg, Carl Winter). The text is beautifully clear, the notes a 
marvel of succinctness, and to the practised eye succinctness re¬ 
veals more than the trailing robe, and our day is not indifferent to 
the slitskirt—that bequest from those 0mropiHM'dcr, the Spartan 
belles. 


In Professor Humphreys’ edition of the De Corona (A. J. P. 
XXXIV 234) which has started and revived in me many strains 
of thought and fancy, the reader will find figured the new recon¬ 
struction of the famous Vatican statue of Demosthenes. ‘The 
hands folded with the fingers interlaced agree with Plutarch’s 
description (Dem. 31) of the bronze statue erected by the Athe¬ 
nians a short time after the death of the orator’. The gesture is 
a gesture of passionate excitement which needs no interpreter, no 
reference to encyclopaedias s. v. x«*P oro f u '°* Demosthenes has 
been speaking vehemently, the himation has slipped from his 
shoulders, he is weary of his effort, his hands are clasped in pro¬ 
test against his physical weakness, against the weakness of the 
state. It was easier, as Quintilian noted (I. O. xi 3, 17), for the 
Greek to let his himation slip from his shoulders than for the 
Roman to bare his bosom, as Mark Antony did—a violent ges¬ 
ture which Cicero censures in the ‘divine Philippic’ (43, ill): 
Tuum hominis simplicis pectus vidimus. The bared shoulders, 
the clasped hands, give us the male counterpart of the picture in 
Petronius, c. 17: retexit superbum pallio caput manibus inter 
se usque ad articulorum strepitum constrictis. .. The contrast to 
Aischines, i»rhs «)p x*‘ l P a has often been emphasized — a con¬ 

trast which I have found reflected even in syntactical problems, 
such as the deictic use of the article with proper names, such as 
the use of the coupled negatives o& fiij (A. J. P. XXIII 137). 
According to his statue Aischines was a fine figure of a man. 
He had a soldierly bearing. He might well be not only a son of 
Atrometos, but arpofitjros himself in the clash of arms. Of course, 
none but those who belong to the class to whom war is sweet— 
y\vKi> d* airtipoiai noXtpot —can sneer at Demosthenes for being 
swept away bv the receding tide at Chaironeia. The contempo¬ 
rary gibe at Kleon who fled at Amphipolis was not reechoed in 
aftertimes when one of Demosthenes’ clients boasted of his con¬ 
nection with the descendant of the general who fell in battle with 
the foe (Dem. 40, 6). But Demosthenes was doubtless an ex¬ 
cited combatant in the field as well as on the bema. * He was 
ever a fighter’, says his biographer of Jebb (A. J. P. XXVIII 
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481), and Jebb was not a martial figure; and one brings to mind 
Macaulay’s famous description of Luxembourg and the Prince of 
Orange at the battle of Neerwinden: ‘ It is probable that, among 
the hundred and twenty thousand soldiers who were marshalled 
round Neerwinden under all the standards of Western Europe, 
the two feeblest in body were the hunchbacked dwarf who urged 
forward the fiery onset of France, and the asthmatic skeleton who 
covered the slow retreat of England ’ (Hist, of England, vol. 4, 
p. 24). I have often wondered, by the way, whether there was 
not some especial significance in the fact that Demosthenes is 
called the son of Demosthenes. One might at all events imagine 
that, unhealthy himself, he came of unhealthy stock. The eldest 
son usually bore his grandfather’s name, but the eldest son may 
have died a sickly infant, or the father, presaging an early death, 
may have called his only son after himself to save the name, for 
Demo- ran in the family. The puny boy, the 0<iraXoc, the Miss 
Nancy of his enemies, was brought up by his mother, doubtless 
embittered by the refusal of Demosthenes’ guardian to take her 
to wife as in duty bound, and everyone knows the danger of being 
brought up by women. If in after life such nurslings become 
emancipated, they go too far. The same thing has been noted 
of the sons of the frocked of the other sex. Ministers’ sons are 
proverbial—unjustly so—but here again people only note the 
striking exceptions. I have known emancipated Friends to 
swear as did Demosthenes, and not so aptly, and Demosthenes 
swore more freely than any of the Attic orators. He had in him, 
as I have said, a spice of the blackguard. His language at times 
is positively shocking, but it is to be noted that Professor Hum¬ 
phreys, who was a soldier in his day, does not apologize for him 
as did Professor Goodwin. These things have an unwholesome 
attraction for tenderly nurtured boys, such as was Demosthenes, 
and I am reminded of Persius, who was brought up by his mother 
and his sister and his aunt, and whose ‘ occasional crudity of lan¬ 
guage is the crudity of a bookish man who thought that the only 
way to do a thing is to overdo it’. ‘Feminine training’, I have 
said, ‘ is not without its disadvantages for the conduct oi life. For 
social refinement there is no better school; but the pet of the 
home circle is apt to make the grossest blunders when he ven¬ 
tures into the larger world of no manners, and attempts to use the 
language of outside sinners. And so, when Persius undertakes 
to rebuke the effeminacy of his time, he outbids the worst pas¬ 
sages of Horace and rivals the most lurid indecencies of Juvenal’ 
(Introduction to Persius, p. viii). The physical parallel of De¬ 
mosthenes with St. Paul is not new, but it may be noted that both 
orators drew their imagery from the ring, and it is just those that 
cannot boast of what an old Virginian teamster called ‘physical 
fixins ’ who delight in such exhibitions of strength. The most 
enthusiastic student of the battles of the Civil War I have ever 
heard of was a cripple from birth. 
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Prefaces are seldom read, except for the sake of reviewing 
a book without reading it and more's the pity. They are often 
redolent of nationality, redolent of personality. Not the least 
attractive of the opuscula of Gottfried Hermann are his prefaces. 
They enable one to understand better the great alumnus, the 
jibbing alumnus of the Leipzig School—Ritschl—and when one 
reads Freeman’s prefaces, what could be more human—or, if you 
choose, inhuman—than his blunt utterances ? They are the man 
himself. In his History of Sicily he says: 

Amid such a mass of extracts in different languages, I have done what 
I could to secure accuracy of writing and printing; but the task is hard. My 
eyes are not so strong as they once were, and a wrong letter or accent, if it 
does not altogether change the look of the word, easily escapes notice, even 
with glasses. In the little Hebrew that I have had to bring in, I have tried 
hard to put Resh and Dale/h in their right places, but 1 would not be sure 
that I have always succeeded. And I am afraid that other errors may lurk 
in the book. 

This self-help, this self-service Emerson admired so much 
(A. J. P. XXXIV 241) is very Britannic, is very Freemanic. 
He had done the best he could. Let it go at that. There is 
nothing of the distress that your American feels when he blunders 
at baseball, at football, in the boat race. No sleepless nights 
disturbed the repose of the squire of Somerleaze, the professor 
at Oxford. A distinguished Greek told me once that he had 
suggested to those who had charge of the Liddell and Scott 
Lexicon the advisability of revising the accentuation of that indis¬ 
pensable manual—which sorely needed it—and the comparatively 
trifling expense rendered necessary by such a revision met with 
instant and almost contemptuous rejection. 


And then again in an early part of the same preface Freeman 
says: 

From the most obscure Abhandlung or Programm or Dissertation we are 
sure to leara something. There is sure to be some fact, some reference, some 
way of putting something, which one is glad to come across. The pity is 
that there is no way of marking outside on which page the precious morsel 
is to be found. And no man can undertake to find out every pamphlet and 
every article. And, when one has found what is wanted, it is sometimes 
forbidden to buy the number that one wants, unless one chooses to buy a 
whole volume that one does not want. Yet the Englishman is sure to be 
found fault with if he misses the smallest scrap of the whole * litteratur’ of 
any matter. In this our High-Dutch friends are sometimes a little un¬ 
reasonable. 

Unreasonable or not the High-Dutch masters who have domi¬ 
nated American scholarship for two generations have made a 
command of the * litteratur’ an imperative obligation on this 
side of the water and their Italian disciples are bibliography-mad. 
In a recent Italian work of less than three hundred pages, a 
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work too of popular character, there is an Indice Bibliografico, 
chronologically arranged extending from 1840 to 1911 and con¬ 
taining some 130 numbers by which the author professes to have 
been especially helped, to say nothing of the general works on 
Greek literature and the commentator^ on the Greek tragedies 
involved in the investigation. To be sure, as I have pointed out 
more than once, bibliographies are not always honest. Books 
are cited as authorities which have not even been opened, but a 
bibliography is needful and what an American editor when 
sehding out to the learned world a costly and pretentious edition 
of a classic would dare to pen a sentence like this in which Mr. 
Mooney dismisses the subject of * literature ’ in the preface to 
his Apollonios (Longmans, Green & Co., $4.50): The literature 
on Apollonius is very scattered and in many cases quite un¬ 
procurable. 


Now it so happens that several Johns Hopkins men have 
worked at Apollonius besides Goodwin, whose dissertation 
though cited by Mr. Mooney has been, so far as I can see, but 
sparingly used. It is natural, therefore, that I should not con¬ 
sider the publications of my own students as negligible or quite 
unprocurable, as things to be dismissed with an indifferent* etc*. 
Oswald, an American, is cited, but Haggett anticipated Oswald. 
Bolling’s Participle in Apollonius deserves the consideration that 
all the work of that scholar deserves and receives at the hands 
of competent judges, and Elderkin’s dissertation on the Speech in 
later Greek epic calls attention to a most important and character¬ 
istic dissimilarity from Homer. Of course, I do not refer to the 
same scholar’s post festum article on Repetition in Apollonius 
(A. J. P. XXXIV 198 foil.) except to remark that some mention 
should have been made by Mr. Mooney of another striking 
dissimilarity from Homer, which has not escaped the attention 
of other Apollonians, as Elderkin has pointed out. Nor do I 
refer to my own little article on the Vocative in Apollonius 
( A. J. P. XXIV 197-9) written with the cooperation of Professor 
Miller as an appendix to Professor Scott’s article on the Vocative 
in Homer except to add to the consideration of hiatus there 
adduced the further contention of Kieckers that the insertion 
and omission of & is due to metrical considerations, a contention 
which, as Meltzer has observed in his most valuable Jahres- 
bericht on Greek Syntax (1906-1910), is quite in line with Witte’s 
researches in the language of the epic—researches apparently 
unknown to Mr. Mooney. And this is only one little corner of 
the ‘ etc ’. One expects a more exhaustive treatment of an author 
from so sumptuous an edition as Mr. Mooney’s. But * it is to 
take or to leave ’ in the high insular fashion. 
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But I am glad to be relieved of further comment on Mr. 
Mooney by Professor Fitch’s acceptance of my invitation to 
review the new Apollonius in the present number of the Journal. 
However, I will allow myself to add just two little matters that 
fall within the range of my special studies, tl with future in- 
dicative is more distinctly monitory or minatory than it is in 
Homer; e. g., 1, 605; 3, 95; 4, 231 and something might be said 
about Apollonius' treatment of £<rr«. In Homer final and con¬ 
secutive are,one and it is a mistake to sort them, as has been 
done. In Homer &<rr* is only a germ. 11 . 9, 12 &s r« is distinctly 

final. Od. 17, 21 ! ov yap tn\ <rm$poi(Ti ptruv tn nfXlxot tipi, | &s 
r imrtikapivip crrjparropi irdrra mdtuBat , the inf. rriBSaBai merely trails 
after ptm* and there is no such close correlation as we find in 

Apoll. 2, 1220: oOrt yap W aXw )p intdtviptB* Sturt \tptiovt | Ipptvai 
Alrjrao aitv Irrttrt ntiprjBfjyai. 


The last proof of the latest number of the Journal seems not to 
have reached the printer. Hence another of the inevitable chap¬ 
ters of errata, another sequence of comments on the same. When 
the venerable Photios reaches the end of a letter in his Lexicon 
he never fails to add the pious ascription <rw 6*$. In a far differ¬ 
ent frame of mind Ellendt, when he finished the Epsilon in his 
Lexicon Sophocleum, congratulated himself on having reached 
the end of the ‘ damned letter e.’ My attitude towards the letters 
of the Greek alphabet is, I am sorry to say, oftener that of Ellendt 
than that of Photios, but if there is one above all others towards 
which I bear a grudge, it is Theta. Theta stood for Odvaros in 
Graeco-Roman antiquity and it still retains its lethal quality in 
printing and proofreading. The dot in the capital letter is often 
overlooked or blurred and O and e are confounded; and in the 
course of my long experience I have known much damage wrought 
by one of the forms of the minuscule, the form which I habitually 
use (#), and which bears a fatal resemblance to the conventional 
proof-reader’s sign for dele. One corrects 2 kvm»» (p. 225, 1 . 20) 
and lo! there appears 2 kv& 9 , as happened in the last number. In 
the foot-note to p. 237 read ‘ as a verb of fulness ’; p. 241, 1. 22, 
for * where ’ read ‘ when ’ and correct under Books Received , 
1 . 10, a droll mistake occasioned by the use of the Spanish word 
‘ ahora’, which figures as English * above \ 
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I.—THE CREATION OF THE TRIBE PTOLEMAIS 

AT ATHENS. 1 

Neither the date of the establishment of the tribe Ptolemais at 
Athens nor the motive prompting its creation is recorded by any 
ancient historian. From other writers of antiquity very little 
evidence can be gleaned, and all of it is untrustworthy. The 
traveller Pausanias asserts that Ptolemaios Philadelphos was the 
eponymous hero of the tribe (I. 5, 5; 6, 8; 8, 6). This might 
lead us to infer that Ptolemais was created before his death in 
247 b. c. Inscriptions prove, however, that there were only 
twelve prytanizing tribes at Athens during his lifetime, and since 
Athens was under Macedonian influence from 262 to 232, it is 
clear that Ptolemais was not created during the reign of Ptole- 

1 This study was undertaken while I was holding a research fellowship from 
the Carnegie Institution in the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. I wish to express my obligations to those who made possible my 
work at Athens, as well as to Mr. Hill, the Director of the School, to Mr. 
Leonardos, then Ephor of the Epigraphical Section of the National Museum 
at Athens, who kindly gave me every opportunity for studying the inscrip¬ 
tions, and to Professor Capps, of Princeton, who has read the manuscript and 
offered many valuable suggestions. 

While I was correcting the proof of this article I received Kirchner’s 
revised edition of the Inscriptiones Graecae Vol. II and III (IG. Vol. II and 
III, edit. min. pars I, fasc. i). This edition with its large number of new 
readings, new inscriptions and vastly improved arrangement will so soon 
supersede the old volumes, that I have added references wherever possible 
in accord with the new numbering. I have denoted the new edition as K. 
and such a reference as K. 791 (II. 334 ) means number 791 in the new volume, 
or IG. II. 334 according to the older edition. 

25 
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maios Philadelphos. One other reference to Ptolemais is found 
in an epigram of Kallimachos (Anth. Pal., VII. 520) who died 
about 240 B. c. The poet is alluding, however, to a tribe of that 
name known to exist in Alexandria (Westermann, / 9 toypJ^o«, 
p. 50; Beloch, Die Errichtung der Phyle Ptolemais, Fleckeisen’s 
Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1884, 481 if.; Bates, The Five Post*Kleisthenean 
Tribes, Cornell Studies VIII, 1898, 29-30). Neither of these 
passages, therefore, can be used to prove the existence of Ptole¬ 
mais at Athens before 232 B. C. Pausanias may be right in 
claiming that Ptolemaios Philadelphos was the eponymous hero, 
but it is certain that the new tribe was not created during his 
reign. 

The only positive evidence as to the date of the establishment 
of Ptolemais has been stated by Beloch (loc. cit., cf. Gr. Gesch., 
III. 2. 56-7) as follows: Since the deme Berenikidai was created 
along with the tribe Ptolemais, and since Berenike, in whose 
honor the deme was established, was the wife of Ptolemaios 
Euergetes (Stephanus, s. v. B«p«w»cidat), he was therefore the 
eponymous hero and the tribe must have been created during his 
reign (247-222). Beloch then observed that the thesmothetai 
in IG. II. 859 are recorded in the official order of the twelve 
tribes up to the archonship of Niketes; are disarranged in the 
year of Antiphilos (probably due to error of the mason), and in 
the archonship of Menekrates are in the official order of the 
thirteen tribes. Hence he argued that Ptolemais was established 
between the archonships of Niketes and Menekrates. Kirchner 
(GGA. 1900. 450) following the suggestion of Schebelew (quoted 
by Kirchner, loc. cit.) noted further that the archon Antiphilos 
was from the deme Aphidna (II. 859, 1 . 53), which was assigned 
to Ptolemais when the new tribe was formed. He was thus led 
to infer that Ptolemais was established in that year, and as a 
compliment to Ptolemy, the archonship was given to Ptolemais. 
This date (224/3) has been accepted universally (Ferguson, 
Priests of Asklepios, p. 158; Maltezos, *Ap*. ’E4>., 1907-8, pp. 
295-6» Kolbe, Die Attischen Archonten 47, Abhandl. d. kftnigl. 
Gesells. d. Wissens. z. Gottingen X, n. 4; cf. Ferguson, Hellen¬ 
istic Athens, 243-4). 

This argument for the creation of Ptolemais is based on the 
evidence furnished by the lists of thesmothetai in IG. II. 859, 
and is valid only if Beloch’s estimation of their value is sustained. 
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Let us examine these lists more closely. In the first place, 
Beloch himself noted the stonecutter’s error in the list for the 
archonship of Antiphilos. There may be a second error in 
Menekrates’ year, unless we assume that Anakaia was transferred 
in part to Demetrias, for which there is no other evidence 
. (Kirchner, Rh. Mus. 1892, 550 ff.; Bates, op. cit., p. 23). There 
is the possibility of still another error, i. e., the thesmothetes from 
Phlya in the archonship of Niketes may be misplaced. If we 
assume this provisionally, then the thesmothetai throughout the 
whole list in IG. II. 859 are arranged in the official order of the 
thirteen tribes, if we except the mistakes made by the stone¬ 
cutter. In that case this inscription proves only that Ptolemais 
was in existence already in 229 B. c., while we are still no nearer 
a determination of the date of its creation. In view of the fact 
that there is certainly one stonecutter’s error, probably two, and 
possibly three in IG. II. 859, the testimony of the lists of thes¬ 
mothetai must be used with extreme caution, and it is clear that 
their evidence must no longer be regarded as decisive in estab¬ 
lishing the date of the creation of Ptolemais. 

Instead of assuming that Phlya is out of place in* the list of 
thesmothetai under Niketes, it is quite possible that this was a 
divided deme, and that a part remained with its old tribe Ke- 
kropis. If IG. II. 859 can be used to prove that Anakaia was a 
member of two tribes (Kirchner, loc. cit.), the same argument 
may be used in regard to Phlya with equal cogency. Ptolemais 
was given twenty-four demes when the tribe was established, 
while Antigonis and Demetrias apparently did not have more 
than ten, possibly less. There is no plausible explanation of this, 
unless many of the demes assigned to Ptolemais were small or 
divided demes, but, as a matter of fact, we only know of one 
divided between the old and the new tribe (Bates, op. cit. 45). 
Many more may have been divided, at least for a time, but we 
are ignorant of the exact facts because the evidence is so meagre. 

IG. II. 859 is the only document which gives any evidence 
about the position of Phlya for the remainder of the third 
century, after the creation of Ptolemais. No inscriptions exist in 
the second century before 129 B. C. which indicate in any way to 
which tribe it belonged. After 129 all the evidence tends to 
prove that Phlya was assigned to Ptolemais only (Bates,op. cit., 

PP- 35 - 6 )- 
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If the accepted interpretation of IG. II. 859 is questioned, it 
cannot be used as heretofore to determine the date of the crea¬ 
tion of Ptolemais. All that can be determined from this in¬ 
scription'is that Ptolemais may have existed before the year 
229/8. Other sources must be sought and investigated. One 
method of proof which has not hitherto been fully exploited 
remains. If we study the extant decrees belonging to the period 
between 233/2, when only twelve tribes existed [Archon Ther- 
silochos K. 778 (II. 308), 780 (II. 307), 781 (II. 5, 307b], and 
220/19, when thirteen tribes shared the prytanies (cf. IG. II. 
4°3)» we may be able, by observing the relation of the prytany 
to the calendar month, to determine how many tribes were 
officiating in the government of that year. In this way we may 
be able to approximate more nearly the date of the establish¬ 
ment of the new tribe. 

The inscriptions which concern us most in this study are as 
follows: K. 791 (IG. II. 334, Archon Diomedon, generally dated 
in 232/1); K. 783 (II. 5. 373 c, probably dated in the archonship 
of ... . 0 ior, and from the cycle assigned to 230/29); II. 384, 
II. 5. 385 b, 385 c (these three inscriptions are generally assigned 
to the same archon Heliodoros and dated in 229/8); II. 5. 381 b 
(Archon Theophilos and dated in 227/6); II. 381 (Archon 
Ergochares, 226/5). 

K. 791 (II. 334) and IG. II. 381 have been discussed re¬ 
cently by Kirchner (Sitzungsberichte der Koniglichen Preus- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1910, p. 985 ff.), who 
regards them as examples of double dating. It is to be observed 
however that, when the double system is used, there is always 
a phrase, narh 0 ( 6 *, tear apxorra or fftupo\ryb 6 w indicating such a 
system, while these inscriptions lack any such formula. This 
in itself would make it extremely doubtful if the double system 
should be applied to them, and when we consider these decrees 
in detail we shall take up other objections. 

The restoration of K. 791 (II. 334) is not difficult as it is 
written <rrotxtj 86 », and the maximum number of letters in a line is 
48, though some (9, 12, 15, 19, 20, 22, 25) are shorter. In most 
cases this is due to leaving a blank space for punctuation (12, 
15, 19, 20, 23, 25-?), but line 11 has only 47 letters, with no 
possibility of a space for punctuation, and line 12 has 46 letters, 
with one space only left for punctuation. It is clear, therefore, 
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that in making our restoration we must allow for lines of either 
47 or 48 letters. The following restoration is proposed: 

[Vjirl Atofudorror Spxorrot Ini rfjs [A^^rptalot itKurrjt np - 

vravtiae 5 Qopvaictdrjt ’Apioropirov ’a[. iypappa-~\ 

[r«]vcr; 1 ’E\a<f>rjfio\iSti>of irn nal wiai <V[ 3 oX//m» t, tinoorti r-J 
IVI wpvranias rrX. 

The restoration of the prytanizing tribe in the first line must be 
either 'hmyovilos or Arj^rp-ptaiot as these tribal names alone suf¬ 
fered erasure. If Antigonis is the prytanizing tribe in the 6th 
prytany, as is restored in IG. II. 836, we must restore Awtq- 
Tpuidot here. The word dfxanp gives a line of 48 letters and is 
undoubtedly correct, i'warns would give a line of 47 letters and 
affords insuperable difficulties in explaining the arrangement of 
the prytanies. 

The restoration of line 2 must be left for discussion until after 
the restoration of lines 3 and 4 is discussed. The restoration of 
the day of the prytany in line 3 is dependent upon the length of 
the line. If this is a line of 48 letters we can restore dtvrtpq, rtraprjj 
Or iIkootj) ; if of 47 letters, ntprrrjj, ifj&upg OT itKarg. The IpJOkipoc 
day of Elaphebolion was the 266th day of the year. Kirchner 
(K. 791 or II. 334) restores dcKorqr in line 1 and dnrrlpai in line 3. 
If this is an ordinary year which begins with a month of 29 
days and if we give 29 days to the first six prytanies, and 30 to 
the remainder, then the second day of the tenth prytany falls on 
the thirtieth of Elaphebolion. There is however still another 
possibility. If we restore in line 3 [*Uoorjj r^]r npvrartiat, we get 
the following equation for the scheme of the prytanies in the time 
of the thirteen tribes when, in an ordinary year, there were 
thirteen prytanies of 27 days and the three extra days (13 X 
27 + 3 = 354 days) were divided up amongst the first three 
prytanies; 9 X 27 (days in regular prytany) + 3 (extra days 
added probably to first three prytanies) + 20 (20th day of 10th 
prytany) = 266th day of the year. This combination gives a 
simple and logical explanation of the prytany scheme. No other 
combination of the other restorations suggested is satisfactory. 
The solution which we have offered is simple enough, if the ex¬ 
istence of the thirteen tribes is granted for that year. If we turn 
to the restoration of line 2, we shall see that we are forced to 

1 One space was left vacant for punctuation after [iypapp&Tt\vev. 
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assume that Ptolemais is in existence. Otherwise there is no 
possibility of placing this secretary in the established cycle. 

In the second line the name of the deme begins with A as is 
published by Koehler in the 1 G. The reading a was suggested 
by Wilhelm, 1 (’a p*. 1892, p. 139, note). In the accompany¬ 

ing phocograph (which is taken from a squeeze of the upper part 
of K. 791 (II. 334) the cross bar of the letter alpha may readily 
be seen. From an examination of the stone itself, it is quite 
clear that the line is not a flaw but the original chiseling of the 
stonecutter. Wilhelm offered this reading only as a possibility 
while studying some Euboean inscriptions where the name topur 
suggested the restoration [*opv]<r*oc a « vk . in a late Attic inscription 
(though [avk(] aKot is equally probable). From this he suggested 
the reading ^opvaxibtit ’a piaropivov a tvnovotvt in K. 79* (II- 334 )» 
but the chain of reasoning by which this result is obtained is not 
always clear or convincing, and his argument is not strengthened 
by an examination of the stone itself. Any restoration of this 
inscription must therefore be made on the basis of Koehler’s 
reading. If we reconstruct line 2 with 48 letters we have 
the following possibilities: 'AXtpoutnor (Leontis), 'Apa£a>rcvf or 
’Anvnuvttvt (Hippothontis) or, ’aXwitc(A ntiochis). If we 
allow however the possibility of this line being one letter short 
of the maximum, as we have shown to be occasionally the case, 
we must then consider the following possibilities: ’a yin/Xt#*** 
* Apa<f>rftnot (Aigeis), ’A yytXrjBtv (Pandionis), 'Ayvovaiot (Aka- 
mantis), ’Avaxattvt (Hippothontis), 'Atfribvaios (Aiantis, or Ptole¬ 
mais), AlyiXuve (Antiochis or Ptolemais), ’Aypt/Xq&r, AWaXibrjt 
(Antigonis). We shall see later that we must restore *Ayvovcios 
and assume that this line had only 47 letters. 

If we turn now to the next datable inscription of this period 
we have undoubted evidence for the existence of thirteen pry- 
tanies. This is K. 783 (II. 5, 373c), which Ferguson has dated 
from the secretary-cycle in 230/29 (Priests of Asklepios, p. 134). 
Lines 1-4 are to be restored as follows : 

[«V. . . . /St'ov 3px]ovros tirl Ttjf Alarridos dabtKUTTjt npvravtlas § 

[. ’EmKT]<f>l<noe fypappartvtr. fiovXrjs yfr^lapara' 

[QapyijXtciJt'or oy& 6 n p<r’ tiKabat, rpirn xai tlxoarei, rrjr vpvravtiat. 

1 Kirchner (GGA. 1900, 448) refers to Lolling, AeXr. apx- » 1892, 48 for this 
reading. 
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The editors in the IG. have restored the month [ 2Ktpo<t>opuo]vos in 
line 3. This makes the 23rd day of the 12th prytany fall on the 
28th day of the 12th month, for which there is no parallel in the 
Attic inscriptions in any period. The restoration should be 
[eapyqXt&jpor for, although the writing is not orot^^, yet the 
number of letters in the first three lines is nearly uniform if we 
make this restoration in line 3. The arrangement of the pry tanies 
is thus simplified. The 28th of Thargelion is the 323rd day 
of the year. In an ordinary year of thirteen prytanies we get 
the following equation :iiX 27 + 3 + 23 = 323. This inscrip¬ 
tion therefore gives clear proof that there were thirteen tribes in 
existence when it was passed. It is equally certain that this 
decree must be dated in the year 230/29. The other dates to 
which a secretary from Epikephisia could be assigned in the 
time of the thirteen tribes are 217/6 and 204/3. 1 ° 217/6 Arche- 

laos was archon, and in his archonship the month Anthesterion 
was intercalated (IG. II. 5. 385c); so this is excluded. In 
204/3 Nikophonor Dionysios was archon and either name is too 
long to be restored in K. 783 (II. 5. 373c). Archelaos and Dio¬ 
nysios cannot be shifted; 1 so this inscription must be dated in 
230/29. Ptolemais must, therefore, have been in existence before 
this decree was passed. 

Our first real difficulty occurs when we come to consider the 
inscriptions grouped under Heliodoros and all dated by Ferguson 
and Kirchner in 229/8. Beloch dates these in 231/0 (Gr. 
Gesch., III. 2. 61). Kolbe (op. cit., p. 50 ff.) distinguishes two 
archons of this name and dales IG. II. 384, and II. 5. 385b in 
229/8, and Heliodoros II (cf. IG. II. 5. 385c) in 217/6. Kirchner 
rejects this theory (BPW. 1909, p. 850), referring to his review 
of Ferguson’s Athenian Archons in GGA. 1900, p. 452 for his 
reasons. Ferguson also refuses to accept Kolbe’s theory (Hel¬ 
lenistic Athens, p. 209, n. 3). We must consider these inscrip¬ 
tions most carefully, for if they are dated in 229/8 they prove 
beyond a doubt that Ptolemais could not have existed in that 
year. This is clear not only from the arrangement of the prytany 

1 This is now perhaps open to question since Kirchner has placed Anti- 
machos (K. 768, 769) in the first half of the century, leaving the years 209/8- 
207/6 unoccupied. I still think however that Nikophon and Dionysios must 
remain in the place to which they have been assigned. If so, K. 783 can not 
be placed in the year 204/3 because the name of the archon can not have 
more than 7 (or 8 if the name begins with a vowel) letters. 
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but also from the list of prytaneis in IG. II. 5. 385b. We thus 
have a most unusual state of affairs, and we are compelled to 
infer that Ptolemais was created only to be temporarily disbanded 
and later re-established, or else we must reconsider these docu¬ 
ments and determine whether they have been correctly dated 
in 229/8 or not. 

There is not the slightest doubt that IG. II. 384 and II. 5. 385b 
belong to the same archon and year. The former of these in¬ 
scriptions is so broken that we can infer little from the context. 
It is certain, however, that / 9 a<riX<£r ’a . . is referred to and appar¬ 
ently in some connection with the Aetolians. Since the name of 
the king has not been erased, all scholars have agreed in refer¬ 
ring this to king Attalos and not Antigonos. The widespread 
belief that all records of the Macedonian kings or the royal tribes 
were erased is due to the statement of Livy (XXXI. 44; cf. 
Dion Chrys., 37. 41), that after the creation of Attalis all such 
records were excised, and that in other ways the Athenians in¬ 
dulged in their anger against Philip. But the statement of Livy 
is not borne out by the facts, as an examination of the decrees 
shows. The following decrees have the name of the king or the 
royal tribes erased: K. 665 (II. 316), 677 (II. 5. 371b), 681 
(II. 324), 682 (II. 331), 766 (II. 338), 775 (II. add. 373b), 
780 (II. 307), 781 (II. 5. 307b), 790, 791 (II. 334), 798 (II. 5. 
3738 ), I. G. II. 5. 614b. The following inscriptions have the 
name of the royal tribes or king still remaining: K. 458 (II. add. 
320b), 466 (II. 239), 469 (II. 266), 470 (II. 246; 253), 471 
(II. 247), 477 (II. 238), 478 (II. 5. 251b), 480 (II. 5. 252d), 
484 (II. 5. 256c) 486, 491 (II. 261), 492 (II. 5. 264c; II. 268), 
495 (II. 263), 498 (II. 5. 264d), 507, 555 (II. 251), 558 (243), 
559 (II. 419), 560 (II. 265), 561 (II. 267), 562, 563, 641 (II. 297), 
646 (II. 300), 647, 653 (II. 311), 657 (II. 314; II, 5. 314), 658 
(II add. 314b), 660 (II. 5. 345c), 666 (II. 317), 679 (II. 322), 685 
(II. 5. 331c)* 743 (H. 352), 772 (II add. 352b), 776 (II. 374), 777 
(II. 306), 784, 797 (II add. 252b). There are twelve inscriptions 
(including one doubtful case, K. 708) in which the names were 
excised, while in thirty-eight they were left undisturbed. Those 
in charge of the work of excision do not seem to have been 
guided by any particular rule. But in general those decrees 
containing lists of ephebes, and those recording sacrifices to the 
kings were defaced. The work of excising the names was 
confined almost without exception, however, to the Akropolis 
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and preferably to ephebic lists and those decrees recording 
sacrifices to the kings. We might therefore infer that the work 
was confined to certain precincts on the Akropolis where such 
inscriptions were set up, and that in other precincts the work 
was more perfunctorily done. 

With these figures in view, we certainly cannot argue that 
fiaaCKIttt 'a .. in II. 384 must refer to king Attalos. Further, if 
we date this inscription in 229/8, it is very doubtful if it can 
refer to Attalos, because it must still be proven that he had the 
royal title in that year. The balance of evidence is against it 
According to Polybius (XVIII. 41. 7) he first declared himself 
king after his victory over the Galatians (cf. Livy, 33. 21 ; Strabo, 
XIII. 624). Polybius goes on to say: He lived 72 years of 
which he held the throne for 44 (rovrav di / 9 a<riX«v<r<ir *rX.). 
Wilcken 1 uses this to prove that he took the title of king in 
241 B. c., since he died in 197. This means therefore that he 
took the title of king in the first year of his command over Per- 
gamon, and requires us to place the victory over the Gauls in the 
same year. Cardinali \ however, (Studi di Storia Antica 5, II 
Regno di Pergamo, pages 17-48) discusses the whole question 
and identifies the Gallic war with the campaign against Antiochos 
Hierax in 230-28 as dated by Eusebius (Schone, Eusebius, 
Chronic., p. 253). According to the chronology of Eusebius, 
Antiochos and the Gauls were finally defeated in the first year of 
the 138th Olympiad or 228/7. 1 ° that case Attalos assumed the 

royal title after this date and IG. II. 384 cannot refer to him. 
Ba<nX<W ’a . . must therefore refer to king Antigonos and 
accordingly is not to be dated in 229/8, but must be placed in 
the period of Macedonian control (262-232). The reference to 
the Aetolians* helps us to decide the date of the inscription 
which manifestly deals with the relations of Athens, Aetolia and 
Macedon after the battle of Chaeronea (245/4; cf. Kolbe, Fest- 

1 PW. s. ▼. Attalos. 

* All the sources and the ▼arious interpretations of these sources are given 
by Wilcken and Cardinali. For more recent literature see Staehelin, Ge- 
schichte der Kleinasiatischen Galater, Leipzig, 1907, and Reinach, Revue 
Celtique, 30, pp. 47-73 (a review of Staehelin’s work only, and does not add 
any new evidence). 

*This allusion to the Aetolians is another reason for not ascribing the 
decree to 339/8. It is unlikely that Attalos was concerned in Greek politics 
when he was engaged in a life and death struggle with Antiochos. 
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scbrift fur Hirschfeld, 315 ff.). From the tribe of the secretary 
we can date the decree exactly in the year 242/1. 

IG. II. 5. 385b. certainly belongs to the same year as II. 384 
as the restoration of the name of secretary from the former exactly 
fills the lacuna in the latter. Line 14 ff., r[i)» dtHioKparia*tw]arop6m- 
aarrtt, has always been interpreted as pointing to the restoration 
of the democracy in 229 (Kirchner, GGA. 1900, 453). This 
restoration however is extremely doubtful as Kohler points out, 
and if correct it may only refer to the slight measure of liberty 
restored to the people in 256 (Ferguson, Hell. Ath., p. 191). 
The servility which led the Athenians to ofler sacrifices to Anti- 
gonos would not prevent them from characterizing the measure 
of liberty allowed in 256 as a “ restoration of the democracy ”, 
Accordingly neither the historical nor the prosopographical 
evidence prevents the dating of this decree and the arcbon 
Heliodoros I. in 242/ 1. 

It is clear that IG. II. 5. 385c cannot be dated as early as 
242/1. The financial officer who paid for decrees from 262 to 
232 was i Ini rg diomrfoti. This alone excludes II. 5. 385c from 
being dated in this period, for in the latter the combined board 
6 raftlae rmv <rrparutru«i> «cat ol iw\ to ouc^tr** pay the COStS. The 
historical content is even more decisive against such an early 
date (Homolle, BCH. XV. 358). We are therefore compelled 
to accept Kolbe’s theory of two archons named Heliodoros. 
The name of this archon is too short to be restored in the first 
line of IG. II. 859. There is no longer any necessity, therefore, 
for straining the interpretation of this decree in the effort to place 
it in 229/8 (cf. Kirchner, GGA. 1900, pp. 452-3), but we can 
follow the original dating of it by Homolle (BCH. XV. 358) in 
the years 219-7 (cf. Kolbe, op. cit., 53 ff). We shall see later 
good reasons for accepting Kolbe’s date of this archon in 217/6. 

Since the inscriptions of Heliodoros I are to be dated in 242/1, 
and therefore do not concern our study of the creation of Ptole- 
mais, and since the prescript of IG. II. 5. 385c in the archonship 
of Heliodoros II proves nothing for or against the existence of 
thirteen tribes in that year, we can dismiss as unfounded what 
has hitherto been the greatest objection to any theory that Ptole- 
mais was created when the Macedonian party was overthrown at 
Athens. 

There is still one other inscription which has hitherto been 
considered as proof that Ptolemais was not inexistence in.the 
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year 227 b. c. This is IG. II. 5. 381b, 1 whose archon has always 
been identified with the archon Theophilos listed in IG. 11 . 859. 
The tribe of the secretary in 227/6 was Aiantis. From IG. II. 
5. 381b we learn that the deme of the secretary began with alpha 
and, as the inscription is written oroi^ddr, must contain ten 
letters. But Aiantis never had a deme which satisfies these two 
requirements, and in the time of the thirteen tribes had no deme 
beginning with alpha . The identity of these two archons can 
therefore no longer be maintained. The form of the letters in 
IG. II. 5. 381b leads us to believe that this inscription is not 
later than 250 B. c. The following restoration is offered: 

[&ri] Qto(f>i\ov Spxorrof *n\ rrjs K«*poir»8for rpirijr] 

[rrpirrjayetaf § QiXtirnos Kij<f>uro 6 wpov ‘a[.] 

\iypa\ppuT*vtv' B otjdpopi&yot emi ptr’ [cixtidac rt- 
[rdpr]« xal tbcooTtl rrjt irpvravtiag kt\. 

The only possibilities for the deme of the secretary are 'AXipoiaiae 
(Leontis), 'Kpatamvs (Hippothontis) or ’AX«iron}0<v (Antiochis). 
There are no vacancies for secretaries from Leontis or Antiochis, 
except in years which are already occupied by other archons. 
Hence we may safely restore ‘Afu^amw in this inscription and 
date Theophilos I from the cycle in the year 272/1. 

1 Professor Kirchner informs me that Roussel has published this inscription 
in the Shia, Athens, 1912, p. 85, reading ’A<p in line 2. I examined this in* 
scription in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens in the hope of finding the 
letters ’A4, for ’A fidvaiog was the only word which could be restored if Theo¬ 
philos is assigned to a secretary from Aiantis, but I could not see that any 
letter followed the Alpha. If, however, Roussel is correct, this inscription 
must be placed ca.270/0 and we shall have to believe with Pomtow that there 
is a disturbance in the tribal rotation of the secretaries in the years ca.280-270 
B. c. (BPW. 1910, p. 1096; Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 164, note), or 
else we must assume that the deme Aphidna was divided and part still re¬ 
mained in the tribe Aiantis. Such an assumption is not unreasonable, for we 
observe that when Ptolemais was created the following demes were drawn 
from Aiantis for the new tribe: Aphidna, Oinoe (?), Perrhidai, Thyrgonidai, 
Titakidai, leaving only Kykala, Marathon, Phaleron (Psaphis), Rhamnous 
and Trikorynthos, a total of five (possibly six) demes in the tribe (Bates, op. 
cit. pp. 26-45). Such an arrangement is manifestly unfair to Aiantis, and we 
should naturally expect that some of the transfers were only parts of demes. 
If Roussel's reading is correct, I should take the evidence of this inscription as 
proof that Aphidna was divided and that the secretary in IG. II. 5. 381b is from 
that part of the deme which remained in Aiantis. The arrangement of the 
prytanies would show that the year 227/6 was intercalary. 
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The last inscription for discussion is IG. II. 381. This is dated 
in the year 226/5 B * C., and gives additional support to the 
theory that thirteen tribes were in existence when this decree 
was passed. This inscription is restored as follows: 

[fVi] ’Ep[yoxapovt Sp^orr^ot «rl rrft t I*nro&»rr[»J 
dot rpi[rtft vpvraptia\t & ZctiXot A«£*Xo[u] 

’ AX typappdr]rvtp' Mtraytirput- 
rof ivar\ji xai dtKarp d](\rrtp<f tpfioXi- 
ptp chcoafri; Ttjt npxrra]»tlas <rrX. 

Kirchner’s explanation of this decree (Sitzungsberichte der 
kdniglichen Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1910, 
p. 983-4) can only be accepted, if we allow that this inscription 
is an example of double dating, although there is nothing to in¬ 
dicate that such is the case. Moreover, his very complicated 
solution of the arrangement of the prytanies seems to be entirely 
at variance with the usual simplicity of the Athenians in dating 
their decrees. There is a much simpler solution of the problem, 
if we assume that there were thirteen prytanies in the archonship 
of Ergochares. In that case we have the choice of two solutions of 
the problem. If <Var[p *a\ dfKarjj d] tint pa *pfto\ifitp 

means the 19th of the intercalated month Metageitnion, as Kirch- 
ner explains it, then the 20th day of the third prytany could easily 
fall on the 19th day of the third month in an intercalary year 
with thirteen prytanies. There is a similar situation in 209/8 
(Kern, Inschriften von Magnesia, No. 37), where the 7th day of 
the 5th prytany can only fall on the 6th day of Pyanopsion, if we 
suppose a month to have been intercalated earlier in the year. 
Then the 7th day of the 5th prytany falls on the 6th day of the 
5th month. If, however, the date of IG. II. 381 is correctly in¬ 
terpreted by the editor o -he IG., then this is the 20th day of 
Metageitnion and we must assume that Hekatombaion was the 
intercalated month. This is quite possible, for we know from 

IG. I. Suppl. 27b. 53, p. 59 (j tt¥a tftfiakXtP 'EnaTovfiaiora rip plop 

dpxovra ) that Hekatombaion was sometimes intercalated. In that 
case month and prytany exactly coincide. 

It is not necessary to study those decrees which belong un¬ 
doubtedly to the period of the 13 tribes. In all cases where the 
arrangement of the prytany is preserved, we find the same sys¬ 
tem as in K. 791 (II. 334), K. 783 (II. 5. 373c), and IG. II. 381. 
Those peculiarities found in the decrees of the archon Archelaos 
do not violate the rules of the thirteen prytany system, but will 
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be explained under that name in the discussion of the individual 
archons. If Professor Kirchner’s system of prytanies of different 
lengths for IG. II. 381 is valid, then IG. II. 334 and II. 5 - 373 C 
will have to be provided for in some way which differs from this 
again. This, however, is most unlikely and we must conclude 
that the system of double dating cannot apply to decrees which 
do not have the phrase «or’ Spxopra, Kara 8t6v or qptpo\ty&4w. 

We can no longer reasonably doubt the existence of thirteen 
tribes when these three decrees were passed. We must there¬ 
fore push back the date of the creation of Ptolemais before the 
year 224/3 B - c *» or e ^ se revise the dating of these decrees. The 
latter course is impossible in the case of K. 783 (IG. II. 5. 373c) 
and II. 381 if we are to place any value in the cycle of the 
secretaries or the list of archons in IG. II. 859. Since we confirm 
Koehler’s reading of K. 791 (IG. II. 334), the date of this in¬ 
scription must be considered anew. 

Before the date of Diomedon is discussed, the data for deter¬ 
mining Jason’s archonship must be considered. This is estab¬ 
lished from the accounts of the life of Zeno and Kleanthes (Philo- 
demos, Vol. Hercul. VIII, col. 4; Index Stoicorum, coll. 28 
and 29), which run as follows : l 1. ani KX tdpxov yip «V* ’Apptpudqp, 

i(j> oS arjptiwd^vai TtTtXtvrrjKivat Zrjvatva, frq tar ip ivvta tta\ rpiaKorra xal 
pfjvtt rptls. 2. yryopipai KXtavdrjv in’ flpxorror ’ Apiaro<f>ayovs «at «)p 
(T\o\})v dtaKaraaxriv in ?ri j rpiaKorra xa< tv. 3. arrijXXay^ d’ in dp\ovTot 

*1 aaovos trip ra pdXurra p (for other allusions, see Ferguson, Athe¬ 
nian Archons, Cornell Studies X, p. 30). 

The date of Klearchos is fixed in the year 301/0. Ferguson 
(Priests of Asklepios, 153-4) dates Arrheneides by the exclusive 
system of reckoning in 261/0, but places Jason by the inclusive 
system in 231/0. Kolbe dates Arrheneides by the inclusive 
method in 262/1, Jason by the exclusive reckoning in 231/0 (op. 
cit. 40-45, 66). It is clear that Philodemos is not using the 
double system of reckoning in the same passage, and neither of 
these scholars can be right in both cases. By the accepted 
dating of Diomedon in 232/1, however, they have been forced to 
date Jason in 231/0. 

The inclusive system of reckoning is undoubtedly the correct 
one (cf. Kirchner, Rh. Mus. 53, p. 383, n. 1). By this system 
thirty-nine years and three months from Klearchos to Arrheneides 
bring us to the beginning of the fourth month in the year 262/1. 

1 I have not indicated the restorations. For these see Mayer, Philologus, 
1912, pp. 226 ff. 
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That Antipatros and Arrheneides were archons in the same year, 
according to the theory of Kolbe, can no longer be doubted 
(Kolbe, op. cit., pp. 40 ff.; Kirchner, BPW. 1909, 847; cf. 
Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 182 note. Ferguson’s objections 
to Kolbe’s arguments are not valid so long as he himself dates 
Jason by inclusive reckoning in 231/0). If we calculate the date 
of Jason by the inclusive system of reckoning, then one hundred 
years from the archonship of Aristophanes (331/0) bring us to 
232/ 1 and thirty-one years from the archonship of Arrheneides 
(262/1) bring us to the same year. 1 Similarly by inclusive reck¬ 
oning Kallistratos is dated in the year 206/5 (Lakydes became 
head of the school in the fourth year of the 134th Olympiad and 
died 36 years later). 

We may now turn to the problem of dating Diomedon. From 
the possibilities suggested above, when we discussed the restora¬ 
tion of K. 791 (IG. II. 334), the secretary must belong to one 
of the following tribes: Aiantis, Aigeis, Akamantis, Antigonis, 
Antiochis, Hippothontis, Leontis, Pandionis, or Ptolemais. The 
decree must be dated in the time of the twelve or of the thirteen 
tribes (306-201 B. C.) It cannot be later than 202/1, for the 
tribes Antigonis and Demetrias were abolished alter that date.* 
The prosopographical evidence enables us to limit the document 
to the last half of the third century. We can infer from the fact 
that the powerful democratic leader Eurykleides of Kephisia 
was military steward, that the Macedonians exercised no control 
over the city or the elections. The inscription must therefore be 
later than 233/2 at least. The officer 6 «V» 177 dioiaqcm* who pays 
for the cost of the inscription did not exist between 218/7 a °d 
202/1 (cf. IG. II. 5. 385c; Kern, Inschriften von Magnesia, Nr. 
37). Therefore Diomedon may be limited to the years 233/2— 
218/7. The year 229/8 is excluded because it requires a secre¬ 
tary from Kekropis. It is practically certain that the archon Kal- 
laischros is to be placed in the year 220/19. We are therefore 
compelled to place Diomedon in 231/0. With this date the 
historical content of the decree agrees. 4 Since the year is settled 

1 Mayer (Philologus LXXI, p. 237, note 60) in avoiding one horn of the 
dilemma by reading Tpid/uivra. nai [rd]v Atnvvaiov rotvw . . in the Philodemos 
fragment quoted above, is forced upon the other in interpreting p&hora p. 
Moreover, I doubt very much if he can find support for the collocation of 
particles sat .... rotvvv which he has proposed. 

* PW. Vol. 1, 3a. 38 ff.; Tod, BSA. 1902-3, 173 ff. 

1 The history of this officer will be taken up in a later paper. 

4 Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 205. 
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we can now determine the tribe which held the secretaryship. 
In 231/0 the secretaryship was held by Akamantis, the 8th in 
the official order during the period of the thirteen tribes. The 
only deme in this tribe beginning with alpha is 'Ayrovaior. We 
must therefore make this restoration in line 2 and assume that 
there were only 47 letters in the completed line. 

We must, however, consider the other possibility, since Fergu¬ 
son, Kirchner and Kolbe are all agreed on assigning Diomedon 
to a secretary from Leontis. This, however, is impossible, and 
apart from the restoration of the deme of the secretary in line 2, 
our clearest proof is found in K 780 (IG. II. 307). The formula 
for sacrifices in honor of king Antigonos contains only ca. 40 
letters (K. 775 or IG. II. Add. 373b). The formula for king 
Demetrios is more elaborate and consists of 62 letters as we see 
from II. 5. 614b (cf. K. 790, 776 or IG. II. 374); irai tov fiaaiXtatf 

Aijfxrjrplov *ai rife fiatriXiaarje <P0tae 1 (tal tAp tyynvtop avrAp. It happens 

that this formula is just exactly the length desired to fill in the 
erased portion of K. 780 (IG. II. 307). Hence these inscriptions 
must be dated, not in the reign of Antigonos, but in that of 
Demetrios, or between 240 and 232. Since the secretary in the 
archonship of Thersilochos is from Leontis, we are compelled 
to assign this archon to the only Leontis which occurs in this 
period. Diomedon must therefore be given to Akamantis and 
Thersilochos must be dated in 233/2. 

There is still another line of evidence which goes to support 
the theory that Ptolemais was in existence in 232/1. This is as 
follows: It is generally agreed that the secretary cycle was 
broken when Athens came again under the power of Macedon at 
the end of the Chremonidean war. With the Macedonian party 
in power, a new government was established with new officers. 
Kolbe’s arguments dating the archons Antipatros and Arrhe- 
neides both in the year 262 /1 are conclusive (op. cit., 40 ff.; 
Kirchner, BPW. 1909, 847). We know already that the priests 
of Asklepios were changed in 262/1, although both were chosen 
from the same tribe (Ferguson, Priests of Asklepios, p. 133). It 
is also clear that the archons were changed. The duties of the 
financial board of tn\ rj} dioucrj<ru were handed over to the single 
officer 6 trrl rp diotxijo-ct. When the Macedonian party came into 

1 For this reading cf. Kolbe, Festschrift fQr Hirschfeld, p. 312 ff. The 
shorter formula for Antigonos may be explained if Queen Phila was no 
longer alive in 248 B. c. K. 775 should be restored [xai tov fiaoiXtot; 'Avn- 
ydvcrv tcai tuv iyy&puv avroij. 
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power in the middle of the year 262/1, the cycle of the secretaries 
was broken, and the secretaryship for the balance of the year was 
given to Antigonis in honor of the Macedonian king. If we 
work downward therefore from 262/ i, 1 we must place the tribe 
Leontis in the secretaryship in 233/2. Moreover if we work 
back from 221/0, when the cycle of the secretaries is fixed 
from the decree of Thrasyphon’s year (IG. II. 403) and the 
double dating of a Magnesian inscription (Kern. Insch. von 
Magnesia, n. 16), we find that Akamantis held the secretaryship 
in 231/0. The gap between Leontis in 233/2 and Akamantis in 
231/0 can only be bridged in one way—that is, by inserting 
the tribe Ptolemais in the cycle at this point, and that this is the 
true solution is proved by the fact that the official position of 
Ptolemais is between Leontis and Akamantis. 

There can be no further doubt that Ptolemais was created 
about the end of the archonship of Thersilochos in 233/2, before 
the elections of the following year, and when the officers were 
chosen for 232/1, the new tribe Ptolemais was given the secre¬ 
taryship. The tribal rotation was not broken as in 304/3 or 
262/r, but the new tribe was given seventh place, since that year 
called for a secretary from the seventh tribe. This explains why 
Ptolemais is seventh in the official order. Under the old theory 
Ptolemais was created ca. 224 B. c. and not given a secretaryship 
until 219/8. This as well as the position in the cycle was inex¬ 
plicable, especially when we consider the great friendship which 
the Athenians had for Ptolemy, and their method of honoring 
the recipients when the other tribes were created. 

The history of Athens at the close of Macedonian rule may 
now be reconstructed with more exactness. Throughout the 
earlier part of Demetrios’ reign, there was a strong Macedonian 
party in control of the government as is evidenced by the number 
of decrees recording sacrifices in his honor. This party was 
supported by the king’s troops which garrisoned the forts of the 
harbors. Towards the end of Demetrios* reign the troubles 
along the northern border of his kingdom forced the withdrawal 
of all the troops possible from the Greek garrisons (Niese, Gesch. 
d. Gr. u. Mak. Staaten, II. 275 ff.). Relying on the strength of 
the party favorable to him in Athens, he withdrew the major 
part of his forces from Attica, probably at some time during the 

1 This date for the fall of Athens is attested by Lehmann-Haupt, BPW. 
1906. 1265; cf. Kirchner, BPW. 1909. 849-850; Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, 
pp. 306 ff., note 93. 
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archonship of Thersilochos. This gave Eurykleides and Mikion 
the chance they wanted. Sometime in the course of the year 
233/2, they gathered the anti-Macedonian party together and 
obtained control of the city, although Diogenes still held the 
hirbor forts with Macedonian troops (cf. Plutarch, Aratus 34). 
The exact date of this revolution cannot be determined, but if 
K. 780 (IG. II. 307) recorded sacrifices in honor of Demetrios 
in both decrees cut on this stone, then the democratic party was 
not in power until after Elaphebolion. But before the elections 
for the following year were held the tribe Ptolemais was created 
and, in those elections, was given the secretaryship. This was 
done either because of financial assistance from Egypt already 
received or else in the hope of receiving material support from 
Ptolemy. At any rate, friendship with Egypt was the leading 
feature of the foreign policy of Eurykleides and Mikion, and the 
creation of the new tribe was a strong bid for the support of the 
Egyptian king. Polybios charges them with attempting to win 
the favor of the Ptolemies by gross flattery, and, although he was 
prejudiced against Athens, there may be some truth in his claim 
(Polybios, V. 106, 6 ff.). 

The independence of Athens and the alliance with Egypt were 
by no means pleasing to Aratos and were only signals for the 
renewal of his raids on Attic territory. Since the harbors were 
occupied by the Macedonians under Diogenes, the alliance with 
Ptolemy meant little more than financial support, and because of 
their newly declared independence, no help could be claimed 
from their former defenders. The situation in the city was more 
or less desperate, because food-supplies could not be brought in 
by sea, and their own crops could not be harvested with the 
enemy constantly raiding their fields. In 231/0 a call for contri¬ 
butions was issued for military defense until the grain could be 
brought in (K. 791 or II. 334). About twenty thousand drachmas 
must have been collected. It may be observed that none of the 
names preserved in the list of contributors were from the harbor 
demes excepting only Hierokles of Sunion. The famine must 
have continued into the following year, for the sitonai were 
praised for the services which they rendered to the state (K. 792 or 
II- 335 )* But Attica could never yield enough grain to support 
her citizens even under the most favorable conditions, and relief 
came only on the death of Demetrios, when Diogenes agreed to 

hand over the harbor forts to the restored democracy (Plut. 

26 
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Arat. 34; Paus. II. 8. 6; Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 206). 
This must have occurred some time before Thargelion in 230/29, 
as K. 783 (IG. II. 5. 373c) was passed in an assembly held in the 
Peiraieus in that month. The thanksgiving sacrifices ordered in 
that decree undoubtedly celebrate the return of the harbors to 
the city's possession. 

The establishment of Ptolemais was only one of the new 
government’s policies. The old title ypafipartis rov fy/iov was re¬ 
vived to designate the chief secretary. New legislation was 
passed in regard to the rights of aliens to own land. The 
steward of the military funds became the chief financial officer, 
displacing the Minister of the Administration 6 #Vi rp diouc^rtu 
A catalogue of the dedications to Asklepios was made and 
apparently some change was made in the method of appointing 
the priests of the god, if it is true that hereafter the regular tribal 
cycle was abandoned, and the election made from the people at 
large without regard to tribal affiliations (Ferguson, Hellenistic 
Athens, 205 note 3). 

The establishment of the Ptolemaia at Athens followed the 
creation of the tribe. Since these games were celebrated in the 
first year of an Olympiad (Ferguson, Klio, VIII. 338 ff.) they 
may have been instituted first in 232/1. It is likely, however, 
that the authorities were more concerned with problems of de¬ 
fence and food-supplies than with the institution of new games. 
From IG. II. 379 we learn that, after Eurykleides held the post 
of treasurer of the military funds, he had his son appointed, and 
then he himself, as agonotheies , spent the enormous sum of seven 
talents in performing the games. Since he was military treas¬ 
urer in 231/0 (K. 791 or IG. II. 334) he must have been agono- 
thetes not earlier than 229/8. It is quite possible that he did not 
hold the office until 228/7, and the seven talents were expended 
in celebrating the first Ptolemaia at Athens. At this time all 
Attica was free and more able to take up the burden of such an 
expensive luxury. 1 

It is certain that IG. II. 859 begins its record with the state 
officers appointed under the new democratic r6gime in 232/1. 
In this inscription there can no longer be any doubt that the 
thesmothetai are all recorded in the official order of the thirteen 

1 Probably the first definite reference to the Ptolemaia is found in a decree 
from Eleusis (’A px- ’E^. 1897, p. 42), where Theophrastos as agonothttes in 
the archonship of Antiphilos seems to have cared tor these games in a praise¬ 
worthy manner. But the reading is uncertain. 
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tribes (errors excepted). Unfortunately there is not enough evi¬ 
dence to determine whether Phlya was divided between Kekropis 
and Ptolemais. The entry under 228/7 ma y he another instance 
of the stonecutter's carelessness. 

The most important result following the insertion of the tribe 
Ptolemais in the official cycle in the year 232/1 is that the 
dates of those archons which fall between 261/0 and 232/1 must 
be shifted at least one year. In some cases greater changes are 
necessitated. For the sake of completeness a few notes are 
added on the group of archons from 276-262 and from 232- 
190 b. c. 1 

Since Theophilos I. of IG. II. 5, 381b can no longer be identi¬ 
fied with the archon of the same name in IG. II. 859, we have 
dated the former by the secretary-cycle in 272/1. Sosistratos 
(IG. II. 1295) can now be dated with reasonable certainty in the 
year 273/2, which is the only possible vacancy in the third century 
before 269/8, if Telokles and .... Xoior* are correctly placed in 
284/3 and 277/6. The prosopographical evidence demands as 
early a date as possible for Sosistratos, and there is no doubt that 

he must be placed before 269/8 (Ferguson, Athenian Archons, 

♦ 

p. 37; Kirchner, PA. s. Sosistratos; Kolbe, op. cit., p. 45). 

The year 270/69 is occupied by the archon whose name stood 
in K. 702, 703. This name had 7 or 8 letters. 

Philoneos (K 765,766, IG. II. 337, 338) must be placed before 
the end of the Chremonidean war (Ferguson, Priests of Asklepios, 
p. 155. Kolbe disagrees but his arguments are not convincing, 
op. cit., p. 61). Hermodoros, the yr<udorp(0?r, acted in the same 
capacity in the archonship of Menekles (K 665 or II. 316, 283/2 
B. C.). It is very unlikely that any ephebic decrees were passed 
between 262 and 256 (Ferguson, Priests of Asklepios, p. 156) 
and we can not reasonably expect that Hermodoros acted as 
natHorpl&Tit from 283 until after 256. Between 270-262 the officer 

1 The evidence for the archons in the period here discussed is given in full 
in Ferguson, Athenian Archons, Cornell Studies, 1899, Vol. X ; The Priests 
of Asklepios, Univ. of California Publications, 1907, pp. 131-173 ; Kirchner, 
GGA. 1900, pp. 400 ff.; BPW., 1906, pp.980 ff., ibid., 1909, pp. 844 ff.; Kolbe, 

a 

Die Attischen Archonten, Abhandlungen der kftnigl. Gesellschaft der Wis- 
senschaften zu Gottingen, Band X, n. 4. 

* These three archons may possibly be interchanged. The archons from 
the years ca. 380-270 may have to be changed if Pomtow succeeds in proving 
a disturbance in the cycle (BPW. 1910, p. 1096; Ferguson, Hellenistic 
Athens, 164 note). 
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6 in\ rjj &ioiKT)<rti paid the cost of decrees until the beginning of 
the Chremonidean war in 266/5, when the college oi «Vl rp dtoucpoc* 
was established. If in K. 766 (IG. II. 338) we make the restora¬ 
tions in lines 13 and 14, preserving the arrangement in 

the missing portions as is the case in the other lines, we must 
read [r 4 »] iwl rj dtoucpori (the »rroi^»jd< 5 r arrangement is violated 
only at the beginning of these lines and not at the end—as we 
see by the restoration). K. 766 (IG. II. 338) was passed in the 
year following the archonship of Philoneos and must be prior to 
266/5 because of the single officer 6 «n\ rp hou 070*1. Philoneos 
must therefore be placed in the year 269/8, which is the only 
vacancy available, for if he were dated in 267/6, we should 
have to place K. 766 (IG. II. 338) in the year 266/5 when the 

- board ol in l rjj duumjact was in existence (K. 686). Since in\ *1 
may be restored in K. 702, 703 it is quite possible that Philoneos 
may be dated in the year 270/69. If we make this restoration 
in K. 702, 703, then the archon *tAo[. . . .] in K. 767 must not be 
identified with Philoneos as K. 767 cannot be restored from K. 

’ 703, if the reading in line 3 of K. 767 is correct. 

Thymochares (K. 700 or IG. II. 371) may be identified with 
evfioxdprit 2 (f>rjTTtot who was agonothctcs in 276/5 (K. 682 or II. 
331) and contributor to the military fund in 231/0 (K. 691 or 
334)* K* 700 (IG. II. 371) 1 was certainly passed in the time 
of the twelve tribes as the list of proedroi proves. If the identi- 

• fication proposed is correct, Thymochares belonged to the 
democratic party with anti-Macedonian tendencies. It is un¬ 
likely that he held the archonship during the Macedonian r6gime, 
and in that case he must be dated before the fall of Athens 
in 262/1. Since Hermodoros is natdorpifitft in the archonship of 
Thymochares as well as in the year 282/1 (K. 665), we are 
justified in seeking as early a date as possible for this archon. 
It may be noted that the archon preceding him has ten letters in 
his name (K. 700 line 10). We must therefore date Thymochares 
in 267/6 after the archonship of Philokrates since this date alone 
fulfils all the conditions. 

Glaukippos (K. 674, 675,676) may be dated by the cycle in the 
years 277/6, 265/4, *58/7 or 246/5. The last two are excluded 

x It should be noted that this is an ephebic decree and that no ephebic 

- decrees are found from 362-240 during the reign of Antigonos. The system 
seems to have been in abeyance during that period. If so there is no other 

1 possible date for Thymochares. 
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because the officer i M rp 3to*»7<r« is in control from 262/1-232/1, . 
while in the archonship of Glaukippos the board o! *V* vp dtoucrjau 
paid for the decree (K. 674, 676). Of the other two dates, the 
former is now excluded by our dating Sosistratos in 272/1 which 
prevents the shifting of Telokles or ... . Xator from 277/6. 
Moreover the prosopographical evidence favors the latest date 
possible (Ferguson, Ath. Arch., p. 34; Kolbe, op. cit., p. 58). 
The close relationship between K. 674, 676 (IG. II. 305) and K. 
689 (II. 325) shows that they are contemporary or very nearly so. 
Since the latter must be placed in the time of the Chremonidean 
war, Glaukippos must be dated in 265/4. 

K. 689 (IG. II. 325) allows several restorations, for the name of 
the archon, which ends in -ides, 1 has ten letters and the following 
archons of the 3d century have the requisite number: ’ApiartltStjc, . 
’Appwi'dip, and Avoititidtje. Of these the first is rejected, 

because in his archonship a dedication was made in honor of the 
priest of Herakles (IG. II. 1166). This priest appears to be 
identical with the priest of Zeus Soter (IG. II. 616) and 
as in K. 689 (IG. II. 325) the cult of Zeus Soter was most im¬ 
portant, there could hardly be a dedication of the priest in 
his minor aspect without making any reference to his other more 
important duties. ’Ap/wMi'dpr is also impossible, for in his archon¬ 
ship the officer 6 Ini rjj dim K q<r*i existed, while in K. 689 (II. 325) 
the expenses are defrayed by ol Ini rfi biomipm. The decree in 
the archonship of Arrheneides (Diog. Laert., VII. 9) was passed 
on the 22d of Maimakterion and it is certain that the officer 
6 ini rj) dtoutqan was created before this date and continued to 
exist until the archonship of Diomedon (K. 791 or IG. II. 334). 
If we restore K. 689 (IG. II. 325), the following combinations 
of month and prytany are possible: Anthesterion 20th, Elaphe- 
bolion 10th or nth, Mounychion nth or 12th. It is impossible 
therefore that the officer 6 Ini rj) iiovctfern should have been created 
at the beginning of Arrheneides’ archonship, changed to oi Ini rp 
diotKq<ru in one of the later months and then changed again to the 
single officer 6 in\ rfi dioutptm who is found from 256-231. There 
is absolutely no warrant for such a history of the board from 
our knowledge of the politics of Athens at this time. 

1 The reading Iota on the stone is certain. The inscription is <rro<^pddv and 
the hasta of the Iota is directly over the centre of the Epsilon in the line 
below. There is moreover no trace of any cross-bar, so that all possibility of 
a reading -HAO- is excluded. 
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Of the other two possibilities Philippides is the better, since 
Lysitheides is probably to be dated in the latter part of the 
century (IG. II. 620, II. 5. 620b). The orgeones of Bendis, who 
set up the inscription in the archonship of Lysitheides (II. 620), 
were most active after the Chremonidean war (Wilhelm, Oesterr. 
Jahreshefte, 1902, pp. 127 ff.; Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 
p. 220). Philippides is known only from a dedicatory inscrip¬ 
tion set up by the Hieropoioi of Artemis in his archonship (IG. 
II. 1333). From the character of the writing he is assigned to 
the third century. This name may very well be restored in IG. 
II. 325, but names in -ides are so common that it is possible that 
some other name is to be assigned to this decree. This inscrip¬ 
tion is limited by the board of M rjj to the years 294/3— 

276/5 or 266/5—262/1. The only vacancy in these years is 
263/2. 

The archons Antipatros and Arrheneides are both to be 
assigned to the year 262/1 as Kolbe has already shown (op. cit., 
40ff.; Kirchner, BPW. 1909, 847). It is to be noted that in 
replacing the officers under the new regime, the cycle of the secre¬ 
taries alone was broken. The priest of Asklepios was re-elected 
from the same tribe. Thus the priest’s cycle remained one year 
behind that of the secretaries. This method avoided giving one 
tribe two of the most important offices in any one year. This 
system of tribal rotation in choosing the priest was kept up until 
at least 253/2 (Ferguson, Priests of Asklepios, 133), but seems to 
have been abandoned by 215/4 (loc. cit., p. 134). There is no evi¬ 
dence to determine when this method of election was abandoned. 
In the archonship of Diomedon (IG. II. 836) there was appar¬ 
ently an auditing of the treasures and the inventory was recorded 
on stone. This would be the logical year for assigning any 
reform to the system, but it is not clear why a regular system of 
election should be abandoned for an irregular one. 

If we should assume that the deme Phlya was not transferred 
in its entirety to Ptolemais at its establishment, it is equally 
possible that Oinoe was not transferred from Hippothontis. 
There are only two inscriptions which prove that a deme Oinoe 
belonged to Ptolemais (II. 956. 469), and there is no reason why 
this should not be a part of the Oinoe which once belonged to 
Aiantis. In that case the regular system of tribal rotation may 
have been followed as late as 201/0 in appointing the priest of 
Asklepios. 
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The establishment of Ptolemais in 232/1 and its insertion in 
the cycle at this point, affects the dating of all the archons 
between 262/1 and 232/1. These will now be discussed in detail. 

Although it is probable that very few decrees were passed 
during the five years which followed the end of the Chremo- 
nidean war (Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 183, 191), yet it is 
evident that the popular assemblies were not entirely suspended. 
Besides the decree conferring funeral honors on Zeno, which 
seems to have been passed at the request of the king (Diog. 
Laert. VII. 6), there are a few other decrees belonging to this 
period whose general subject matter is unknown, or else deal 
only with matters of routine. Kirchner (K. 765-769) appar¬ 
ently assigns the archons Philoneos, Philostratos, Antimachos 
and Phanostratos to this period. The date of Philoneos has 
already been discussed. It seems to me that the prosopograph- 
ical evidence is entirely against any date after the close of the 
Chremonidean war for this archon. There are no ephebic 
decrees which can be dated with certainty during the reign of 
Antigonos, and it seems unlikely that this democratic institution 
should have been allowed during the years 262-256. This 
archon therefore may safely be excluded from consideration. 
There is less doubt about the other names. Kirchner has 
clearly proved that Antimachos cannot belong to the time of the 
thirteen tribes (cf. K. 768, 769 and notes), and from the tribe of 
the secretary this archon must be placed in the year 258/7. As 
a corollary to this, Philostratos and Phanostratos (D/xui-iko, 
1891, p. 16) must be dated in the years 260/59 and 259/8 re¬ 
spectively. 

In one of the new inscriptions published by Kirchner there is 
very strong support for the change in the tribal rotation of the 
secretaries necessitated by the insertion of Ptolemais in the cycle 
in 232/1 B. c. This is K- 704. There is no doubt that this 
inscription belongs to the time of the twelve tribes as the arrange¬ 
ment of the prytanies shows. The formula n)* np&rrjv iKitXfjaiap 
does not occur in the latter half of the third century (cf. 
Kirchner ad K. 768). The secretary recorded in this decree is 
from the tribe Leontis, and according to the previous cycles 
there was no vacancy for this tribe in the third century, since 
those years to which a secretary from Leontis was assigned were 
already occupied by archons whose names could not be restored 
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in K. 704. In the cycle as we have reconstructed it, this inscrip- 
tion must be dated in the year 256/5. 1 

Diogeiton (K. 771, 772 or II. 352b, Add. Nov.) must be 
placed in the year 253/2 from the cycle, since the other possibility 
(241/0) is now filled by Athenodoros. 

Olbios (K. 773 or II. 5. 345b, IG. II. 602) is dated from the 
cycle in 252/1. 

In K. 774(11.5.37ic)thedemeof the secretary must be restored 
as E/[rcaio*]. The other possibility Ei[p«<rid9r] is inadmissible 
since there is no vacancy for the tribe Antigonis in the third 
century within the limits imposed by the context of the decree. 
(Kirchner, BPW. 1906, 990 ff.). This deme belongs to Anti- 
ochis and the decree is dated in the year 251/0 from the cycle 
(Ferguson, Priests of Asklepios, 133). 

Pheidostratos (IG. II. 1199) is to be restored with consider¬ 
able probability in K. 734 (II. 280)* which is restored as follows: 

[e»ri Qttdoorp&Tov &pxovros ini nyf Kf]*po»rl<Joc 

[rpints npvravtias y . Kirfi'Jood&pov ’I*. 

[aptfif eypapparevetr Horrfpofu uvof] i (Hopei in - 

[< dlna, £KTtl K(ll dtK&Ttt TT/f npVTCIVc]ids' ivtit/o- 

[ia Kvpia’ itrX.] 

1 The date of the archon Theophemos (K. 79s or II. 373) is problematical. 
The following restoration is suggested for K. 795 : 


ini Of ■otffftov hpxovTos ini [nfc.rerdpr^f] 

npvravtias j UpoKAfjs ’Air [. iypap-] 


[pd] revev II vavorfuuvos f#t[re/ etri 6kna’ rcraprei nu] 

[deajdret nj( npvrave[in£ 

Pyanopsion is the fourth month, so we may restore rer&prys for the prytany. 
By restoring Aigeis or Oineis as the name of the prytaniting tribe, the 
shortest length of line is 41 letters. The same length may be secured in line 
3 by restoring the 16th of the month and the 14th of the prytany (Schmidt, 
Handhuch der Griechischen Cbronologie, 771; table c). This is found on 
trial to be the only possible length, or combination. The restoration of line 
2 is offered only as a suggestion. From Kirchner’s Pros. Att. under ’ Arr. we 
find the following which fill out line 2: ’ AnoXX 6 A<jpos ♦Awef*. ’ AnoXXuvidys 
ThBeitf or 'Y(S& 6 tk, ’AiroAX 4 v/of 'Eppeloc or K piuci>{ or 0 ivaio(. Of these only 
the first two need be considered as, in the other cases, the demes are from 
tribes for which there is no vacancy in the secretary cycle. The first two 
belong to the same tribe—Kekropis—for which the only vacancy in the tribal 
cycle is 254/3. But this restoration and dating is offered only as a sugges¬ 
tion, and by no means as a probability. 

* The editor of this inscription in the IG. is incorrect when he states that 
it is broken on both sides. The right edge is intact. We can therefore 
determine absolutely the number of letters in the archon’s name when once 
we determine the length of the line. 
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The deme of the secretary in line 2 is certainly ’ixapuvr, for clear 
traces of the Kappa at the end of the line are still to be seen on 
the stone. The name of the month in line 3 can only be deter- 
mined in conjunction with the restoration of line 4. The day of 
the month is certainly iftoiiui Arl or the 17th. If we assume 
provisionally that this is an ordinary year, the day of the prytany 
must lie between the 14th and the 29th (Schmidt, Handbuch der 
Griechischen Chronologic, 771 f!.). The restoration of tUovr *I 
is impossible because it gives too short a line, for if we restore 
line 3 with the name of the month containing fewest letters, we 
have a minimum length of 37 letters. Of the other prytany days 
the 16th gives the shortest length for line 4, that is, 39 letters. 
Line 4 can be restored with the same length by reading ««■« *al 
d<xdr«i. The name of the archon in line 1 must therefore have at 
least twelve letters. This is unusually long, but if we attempt 
any other restorations we find that line 3 may have 37, 38, 39, 
40, and 41 letters. But no possible combination in line 4 between 
prytany day and the day of the month admits a line of less than 
39 letters. This holds good for intercalary years as well. Those 
restorations giving a line of 40 or 41 letters may be discarded 
because they require an archon’s name of 13 or 14 letters. Such 
names are unknown. Those of 12 letters are extremely rare, 
but there is one name only of the archons assigned to the third 
century which is of the required length. This is Pheidostratos 
who is dated approximately ca. 250 (Kirchner, Rh. Mus. 53, 
388). Since Ikaria belopgs to the tribe Antigonis, and the only 
vacancy for this tribe in the cycle is 250/ 49, there is little doubt 

of the correctness of this restoration. 

_ $ 

The archon Lysiades (K. 775 or II. 373b, Add. Nov.) is dated 
from the cycle for the priests of Asklepios (Ferguson, Priests of 
Asklepios, 140). There is an erasure in this decree which cut 
out the allusion to the sacrifices in honor of one of the kings of 
Macedon. We know that the formula decreeing sacrifices in 
honor of Demetrios consists of 60 letters (IG. II. 5. 614b, K. 780 
(II. 307), K. 776 (374), K. 790 (Klio, VIII. 487). The erasure 
in IG. II. 373b (Nov. Add.) contained at most 38 letters and can 
only refer to Antigonos. It must therefore be dated before 239 
B. c. (Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 198, and note 4). Since 
the priest of Asklepios is from Xypete the date of the first decree 
can be determined from the cycle in 248/9. 
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The decree passed in the archonship of Lysiades which is cut 
on the same stone was proposed by the same author. It is not 
likely that two decrees were passed in the same year in honor of 
the same man. But the second must not be many years later. 
The only possible dates are 247/6, 244/3 or 2 43/ 2 * The first of 
these is preferable since the last two should probably be occu¬ 
pied by Lykeas and Polystratos. 

The archon Hagnias is recorded in K. 794 (II. 372). This in¬ 
scription is written orotjw&b’ and is therefore not later than the 
third century. The following restoration is proposed: 

ini 'Ayviov &pxo[vroe kiri rye . Tplrye npvra -] 

veiac i) II (rrafiuv A6v[aKoc Mvppivoiatoc eypapfi&rcxjn’] 

Boyipofuuvoe rerp&6[i per* e'ucddae in ret kcu cUoorei ] 

rye irpvravctac fiovXi) . ] 

The shortest possible restoration in line 3 is [ocr«t *a« tUoarti] 
as the day of the prytany. This gives a minimum length of 45 
letters. By restoring rpiV«, nlpwra or rerdpru, we have a line of 
46, 47 or 48 letters. But from line 1 we learn that the maximum 
length is 46. We may therefore have lines of 45 or 46 letters. 
The deme of the secretary must have therefore twelve or thirteen 
letters. There are only four possibilities; Mvppipovviot (Pan- 
dionis ),' Apa£aPT*i*vr (Hippothontis), ' Ap<fnrponij 6 tp (Antiochis) or 
Kvdti dqpauve (Antigonis). For the last three tribes there is no 
vacancy in the cycle, and a secretary from Pandionis must be 
dated 246/5. The year 246/5 is thus the only possible date for 
Hagnias. 

The archons Kleomachos (K. 770 or II. 336), Kallimedes (K. 
777 or II. 306, K. 780 or II. 307) and Thersilochos K. 778 or II. 
308, K. 780 or II. 307, K. 781 or II. 5. 307b, K. 782 or II. 5.307c) 
form a group which must be studied together, since Theokritos 
was general in the archonship of all three (Kirchner, AM. 1907, 
470 ff.). The possible dates from the cycle are 257, 247 and 245 
or 245, 235 and 233. From K. 778 (II. 308) we learn that in the 
archonship of Thersilochos, the Athenians and Boeotians accept 
the city Lamia—a dependency of Macedon—as arbitrator in a 
dispute between the two states. This could not have happened 
in 245/4 f° r > n that year the Boeotians were in alliance with the 
Achaean League and hostile to Athens and Macedon. After 
the battle of Chaeronea in 245/4, they deserted the league and 
became friendly to the Macedonian party (Niese, Gesch. d. gr. 
u. maced. Staaten, II. 250). K. 778 (II. 308) must consequently 
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date later than 245/4, and Thersilochos is therefore assigned 
t° 233/ 2, Kallimedes to 235/4 and Kleomachos to 245/4. With 
these dates all our evidence agrees. The erased portion of K. 
780 (II. 307) is exactly filled by the formula for sacrifice in honor 
of King Demetrios (239-229 B. c.) found in IG. II. 5. 614b, while 
that in honor of Antigonos is at least 22 letters shorter (cf. K. 
775 or IG. II. 373b, Nov. Add. See under archon Lysiades). 
This is decisive proof that Thersilochos must be dated after the 
accession of Demetrios. 

The general Theokritos is son of the ir aptHpot, 'AXn/io^ot KA«o- 
/SovXov Mvppivov<riot, who held office in 282/1 (K. 668 or IG. II. 5* 
318b), and the later date for his command as <rrparity6s accords 
better with the period 245-33 than 257-43. 

Polystratos (Oesterr. Jahreshefte, V. 128) requires as late a 
date as possible because of the form yfaaGai which occurs in the 
inscription from his archonship. The earliest datable example 
of this form is in 238/7 or slightly later (IG. II. 5. 614b), though 
it is possible that IG. II. 5. 591b may be dated before the death 
of Antigonos in 241 b. c. Polystratos cannot be placed later than 
243/2 as there is no vacancy, and there can be little doubt that 
he is to be placed in this or in the year immediately preceding. 

There is no evidence at hand for the date of Lykeas. Wilhelm 
(Oesterr. Jahreshefte V. 136) says that he is probably to be 
closely associated with Polystratos. 

Heliodoros I. (IG. II. 384, II. 5. 385b) has already been dis¬ 
cussed and dated in the year 242/1 from the allusion to King 
Antigonos and the Aetolians in IG. II. 384, and with the aid of 
the cycle. 

Athenodoros (K. 784, ’a p*. ’e</>., 1911. 222 ff.) is dated by 
Oikonomos in the year 240/39 by the prosopographical evidence 
combined with the cycle. In the revised scheme, this archon 
will be dated in the year 241/0. 

In lines 10-11 of K. 798 (IG. II. 5. 373 g) we can restore either 
cir) ’ A$i)»o 6 »pov or M ’AAjctj 9 «adov. The latter restoration however 
is excluded because of the unfriendly relations between the Athe¬ 
nians and Aetolians which existed from 238/7 onward through 
the reign of Demetrios (Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 200 ff.) 
while this decree implies close friendship. It must therefore be 
dated between 241/0 and 238/7. The shortest possible restora¬ 
tion («iri A vaiov) in line 1 of K. 798 gives a minimum of 52 letters, 
although Kirchner estimates the average length at ca. 42. If we 
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date this decree in the archonship of Lysias, we must conclude 
that Athens and Aetolia were still on friendly footing in the 
month Gamelion in Lysias’ archonship. This however is im¬ 
probable (cf. 1 G. II. 5. 614b) and we may have to assign this 
decree to the archonship of Athenodoros or Charikles. The 
restoration Arl XapixXsW is better because it gives a shorter line, 
and the arrangement of the prytanies seems to require that this 
document be dated in an intercalary year. The year 242/1 suits 
the historical content of the document (Ferguson, Hellenistic 
Athens, 196, note). Further allusion to the friendly relations 
between Athens and Aetolia is found in IG. II. 384 (242/1). 

Charikles (K. 785, 'a p*. ’e$., 1901. 52) is dated by the secretary 
cycle in 240/39. Lysias and Kimon (IG. II. 5. 614b) must be 
dated in the two years immediately preceding the secretary from 
Hippotomadai (K. 787 or IG. II. 330) who held office in 237/6 
(Kolbe, op. cit, 62 ff.). 

Ekphantos and Lysanias (K. 788, Oesterr. Jahresh. V. 136; 
K. 790, Klio. VIII. 487) can be placed in 237/6 and 236/5 re¬ 
spectively from the tribes of their secretaries (K. 787 or IG. II. 
330; K. 790, Klio. VIII. 487). The formula for sacrifice in the 
archonship of Lysanias is of the same length as that in IG. II. 
5. 614b which should be restored in the erased portion of the 
Lysanias decree. The formula for sacrifices in honor of Antig- 
onos requires only 38 spaces (K. 775 or IG. II. 373b) and cannot 
be restored here. These archons must therefore be dated in the 
reign of Demetrios or between 240/39 and 232/1. (Kolbe dates 
these archons in 248/7 and 247/6 (op. cit., p. 56), but the latter 
year is occupied by Lysiades. Our restoration of the erased 
lines decides the question in favor of the dates proposed by 
Ferguson, Priests of Asklepios, 133). 

Alkibiades (K. 776 or IG. II. 374) is also to be dated in the 
reign of Demetrios because lines 8 and 9 can be restored 1 exactly 
from IG. II. 5. 614b as follows: 

[«zi rov paoiXiotf \i)H7jTf}iov nai nyf flaotXio[a)TK 
QOUif kcu riiv iyydvuv avruv] tireidi) 1} lipei - 
[a xrA. . .] 

1 For another restoration cf. Wilamowitz, Antigonos von Karystos, 229, 60. 
This would require the date of this inscription to be placed before 248 B. c. 
(cf. list of archons at the end of this paper) and the formula for sacrifice to 
Antigonos as we learn from K. 77s was considerably shorter than this. The 
shorter formula may be due to the fact that the queen Phila was not alive at 
this time. 
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This inscription must be placed between 240/39 and 232/1. 
Since there is only one vacant year in this period, 234/3, Alkibi- 
ades must be dated in that year. The prosopographical evi¬ 
dence is entirely in accord with this date (Kirchner, Pros. Att., 
s. v. Avaurrpavti and *Ap^iarparot)* It is to be noted that all 
through the reign of Demetrios sacrifices were offered for him. 
This shows that there must have been a strong pro-Macedonian 
party at Athens controlling the assemblies. Relying on the 
strength and faithfulness of this party Demetrios did not hesitate 
to weaken his garrisons in Attica when the troubles at home 
began to demand all his available troops for the defense of the 
northern boundaries. 

The dates of Jason and Diomedon have already been estab¬ 
lished in the years 232/1 and 231/0 respectively. 

K. 783 (II. 5. 373c) has been placed in the year 230/29 by the 
cycle. The archon’s name must have seven or eight letters. 
K. 792 (II. 335) is dated in this period because of the probable 
identity of 'Epiuros M«Xtr<vr, the grain commissioner, with the 
contributor to the defence fund in 232/1 (K. 791 or II. 334). 
There is therefore little doubt that these two decrees are contem¬ 
porary. The year 229/8 is not open to the archon .... ( 3 *<* 
because this name is too short to be restored in IG. II. 859, line 

I. These siionai were probably appointed to deal with the grain 
famine which the city must have suffered since Diogenes was 
still in command of the harbors (Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 
p. 206). 

Since ...(?) / 9 *<* fills the lacuna in line 1 of K. 783 (II. 5. 
373c), there can be no doubt that this is the correct restoration. 
K. 792 (IG. II. 335) was passed in the same or the following year. 
This inscription is important in the history of the financial boards 
at Athens because it proves that after the single officer 6 M rp 
duMKrjau disappeared (IG. II. 334) the treasurer of the military 
funds alone paid the cost of the decrees. Later on he was 
associated with the plural board appointed in charge of the 

administration (6 Tapias tup OTpariuriKup aa\ ol Ini rp dtoutijtrsi, IG. 

II. 5. 385c). 

The restoration of IG. II. 859, line 1, is again an open ques¬ 
tion. Certainly ‘HXuf&upot is no longer entitled to consideration 
for this place, and since his name is one letter too short, we 
should restore some word of ten letters. The most likely claim¬ 
ant is Lysitheides (IG. II. 620, II. 5. 620b). Kohler has dated 
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this archon in the latter part of the century from the character of 
the writing (cf. Wilhelm, Oesterr. Jahreshefte, 1902, 130, note 1). 
Since IG. II. 620b is written <rroix?Mr and IG. II. 620 is nearly 
so, we can date these decrees before the end of the third cen¬ 
tury. Examples of <rrotxtfio* writing are rare after 230, although 
one is found as late as 205/4 b. c. (IG. II. 5. 385!.). The only 
vacancy for Lysitheides between 244 and 209 is in 229/8, and 
since his name exactly fills the lacuna in II, 859, line 1, it is 
probable that he should be dated in that year. In that case we 
can no longer identify him with Av<n$tldrft 2 <f>^rrun who is con¬ 
tributor to the war chest in 232/1 (K. 791 or IG. II. 334). These 
inscriptions if dated in 229/8 indicate a revival of the activities 
of the orgeones in the Peiraieus after the town and harbor were 
once more united under the democracy. 

The group of archons from 228/7-221/0 is firmly established 
by the evidence of IG. II. 859, and the identification of the year 
of the archon Thrasyphon with the fourth year of the 139th 
Olympiad (Kern, Inschriften von Magnesia, 16). The correct¬ 
ness of Kirchner’s restoration [epacrv4>]«» ’aA omtjcijd** in line 15 of 
IG. II. 859 is beyond dispute (GGA. 1900. 448). 

The archons from 220/19-217/6 inclusive form a group by 
themselves. In this case there is no help from IG. II. 859. 
Chairephon is fixed in the year 219/8 by the fact that the 
Greater Eleusinia were celebrated in his archonship (IG. II. 
5. 619b, Kolbe, op. cit., 69 ff.). There are three candidates for 
the other years: Kallaischros, Heliodoros II. and Archelaos. 
Of these we know that Archelaos follows Heliodoros (IG. II. 5. 

385c). 

Kallaischros is known only from an inscription found at Eleusis 
(’a pX' ’e <f>., 1897, p. 42 ff.). This decree states that Theophrastos 
was gymnasiarch in the archonship of Antiphilos (224/3), bip- 
parch in the archonship of Menekrates (222/1) and, after service 
as steward (rafilat r»v (rrpanotmir probably), was elected general 
at Eleusis in the archonship of Kallaischros. The earliest pos¬ 
sible date for this archon is therefore 220/19. Heliodoros can 
not be placed earlier than 219/8. Since Archelaos follows Helio¬ 
doros immediately, these two archons are grouped together 
after 219/8. Kallaischros must therefore be dated in the year 
220/19. 

Heliodoros II. can be dated only by the historical context of 
IG. II. 5. 385c, since the identification with Heliodoros of IG. II. 
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384, II. 5, 385b is no longer possible. There is no good reason 
for disputing Homolle’s approximate dating (BCH. XV., 1891, 
385 ff., Kolbe, op. cit., 52-5). Cardinali’s objections (Rivista di 
storia antica, N. S. 9, 81 ff.) are based on the theory that this 
Heliodoros must antedate the creation of Ptolemais. But there 
is nothing to prove that 1 G. II. 5. 385 c was not passed when 
there were thirteen tribes, since the identification with IG. II. 5. 
385b is no longer valid. From IG. II. 5. 385c it is easily seen 
that Archelaos follows Heliodoros at a very short interval. We 
can date both archons in the years 218/7 and 217/6 respectively. 
Otherwise Archelaos must be dated in 212/1. But an interval of 
five years is too long. These two archons therefore remain in 
the years assigned. 

Archelaos of IG. II. 5. 385c is not the archon of the same 
name in IG. II. 431. This identification has been the cause of 
much tribulation to the interpreters of these decrees. There are 
three reasons to be urged against this identity. In the latter 
inscription the cost of the document is paid by 6 c«rl rjJ dtouc^rci 
while we know that from the archonship of Heliodoros in 218/7 
(IG. II. 5. 385c) until the archonship of Philostratos (Kern, In- 
schriften von Magnesia, 37) this was defrayed by 6 Tapias rmr 
crrpaTtttriKwv tea 1 ol t’nl rj iiomrfati. Secondly the accepted date of 
IG. II. 431 in 212/1 is impossible because the meeting of the 
assembly in that decree was held in the Eleusinion, and this only 
took place in a year when the Eleusinia were performed (Ando- 
cides, De Mysteriis, c. III.) or in the second year of each 
Olympiad (Kolbe, op. cit., p. 70). Hence IG. II. 431 cannot be 
dated in 212/1 or in 217/6, (This does not invalidate our argu¬ 
ment as to the date of Hagnias, for the restoration <»[ry ’EX«v<rt- 
W<p] in that decree is purely conjectural). Lastly, the prytany 
scheme of these two inscriptions is an impossible problem if the 
two archons are considered identical. From IG. II. 5. 385c we 
learn that the month Anthesterion was intercalated. With thir¬ 
teen prytanizing tribes we should have prytanies corresponding 
to the months. But in IG. II. 431 there are two decrees re¬ 
corded—both passed in the month Boedromion, but in different 
prytanies. This state of affairs is explained by assuming that 
they began the year as an ordinary year with prytanies of 27 
days each, but some time after Boedromion they changed their 
plan and inserted an extra month. This was done in 307/6 but 
it was justified then—and in fact practically necessary—to avoid 
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having the remaining prytanies of too short a length (Kirchner, 
Sitzungsberichte d. kgl. Pr. Ak. d. Wissens., 1910, p. 982). 
There is no such excuse, however, for the year 212/1 if these 
decrees are dated in that year. Let us reconsider the restora- 
ion of the scheme of the prytanies in the two decrees found in 
IG. II. 431. The following reading is offered for the first: 

B ojjipo- 

\ju]u\yo$ evei kol vtai . rerdpru km rife ir]pvravei- 

[a$] kt\. 


an J similarly in the second : 1 

Bo- 

[rj^ipofuCivos [ifi(3o%tfiov kvi warn, rp/r]« r^c irpvraveta f 

Although the writing is not aro the average length of each 
line in both decrees is 47 letters. The restorations proposed at 
least have the merit of giving a uniform line. Such a combina¬ 
tion of month and prytany is possible only in an intercalary year 
with twelve prytanies (cf. Schmidt, Handbuch der Griechischen 
Chronologie, p. 775, Tafel b). According to this restoration we 
must date IG. II. 431 in the time of the twelve tribes and after 
201/0 as is proved by the identity of Lanomos with Lanomos of 
Berenikidai (Wilhelm, UDA. 214). Since the officer i «ri rjj 
dioiKT)<Tii was in existence from 201 until 190 B. C. this inscription 
must be dated in this period and, from the cycle, the date of 
Archelaos II can be established precisely in the year 191/0. 
It may be noted that this is the second year of an Olympiad and 
the Assembly could therefore be held in the Eleusinion. 

This date for IG. II. 431 removes the prosopographical diffi¬ 
culties as well as the most curious irregularities in the calendar 
which were involved in the original dating. There is no possi¬ 
bility of dating the second decree in IG. II. 5. 385c as late as 
191/0 and there is no reasonable objection against dating it 
in 217/6. 

Pantiades (Croenert, Kolotes und Menedemos, 77, col. XXVII. 
4; Wilamowitz, Hermes, 1910. 406), Diokles, Euphiletos 
and Herakleitos are placed in the years 216/5-213/2. 

It is probable that we should assign to the archonship of Hera¬ 
kleitos the two inscriptions K. 796. 797 (IG. II. 5. 252c, II. add. 
252b) as the name of this archon can be restored in each. This 


1 This restoration accords very well with the traces of letters still appear 
ing on the stone. (See facsimile published in the IG.) 
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is the only year between 307-202 B. C. which is open to a secre¬ 
tary from Antiochis, and the only year with an archon whose 
name can be restored in these inscriptions. The restoration of 
K. 797 as given by Kirchner is incorrect, as there is no example 
of the form typappdrtvt known in prescripts after 290 B. C. Lines 
2-6 should be restored as follows: 

*H pa&eirov &px 0VT0 f 1*1 btiprjTpid [<5oc irpitTiK] 

[irpvraveiaf j .]of A burn 'AXuir tKfjd[tv lypappd-] 

[revev* ‘HiutTofifJaiuvof tv jet k ai vtai , rptaxoo[rei 07c *p] 

[vravtiac kt\. 

The arrangement of the prytanies shows that the year of Hera- 
kleitos is intercalary, and in the time of the thirteen tribes in 
such a case month and prytany correspond closely. 

As a result of dating Archelaos I in 217/6 and Archelaos 
II in 191/0, the year 212/1 is once more unoccupied. The most 
probable candidate for this is Philinos (IG. II. 5. 619c, Add.). 
In his archonship 2tavmpdri)t MiAriaiov was elected rapias 

tS>v orpaTi»TiK»n and was praised by the citizens of Eleusis for the 
way in which he performed his duties. Troops were stationed 
at Eleusis from 225 b. c. until about the end of the century 
(Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 249 and note 2, 251 and note 1). 
The possible dates for Philinos are 212/1, 210/9, 208/7-206/5, 
204/3 or 203/2. A definite choice is not possible with our 
present evidence, but since most of the decrees from Eleusis 
honoring Athenian officials. belong to the period before 208, it is 
probable that Philinos should be assigned to one of the earlier 
years. Kolbe has restored Isokrates provisionally in IG. II. 385 
which was passed in the year 210/9 (op. cit, p. 73). If this 
restoration be accepted, then Philinos must be dated in the year 
212/ 1. 

We must assign to the year 209/8 the Attic decree found at 
Magnesia( Kern, Inschriften von Magnesia, 37). The arrange¬ 
ment of the prytanies shows that it is to be dated in the time of 
the thirteen tribes, for the 7th day of the 5th prytany can only 
fall on the 6th day of Pyanopsion if we suppose a month to have 
been intercalated earlier in the year. Then the 7th day of the 
5th prytany falls on the 6th day of the 5th month. This is of 
course only possible when there are thirteen tribes. Since the 
same ambassadors mentioned in this decree go also to the court 
of Philip V. of Macedon (Kern, op. cit., No. 47), this inscription 

27 
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must be dated after his accession in 221. The only place for a 
secretary from the deme Erchia (Aigeis) is in 209/8. The name 
of the archon had 11 or 12 letters 

Nikophon and Dionysios (IG. II. 401, II. 5. 623b, 1161b) hold 
the archonship in successive years as is evident from IG. II. 5* 
623b. The prosopographical evidence shows that they should 
be dated not long before Phanarchides (Kirchner, GGA. 1900, 
455). The only possibilities are 208-6 or 205-3. The historical 
evidence favors the year 205/4-203/2 (Ferguson, Hellenistic 
Athens, p. 256, note). We should probably restore M Nuo* 
<fAvrot in IG. II. 5. 385 C 1 This inscription is dated in the period 
when there were thirteen tribes as is shown by the arrangement 
of the prytanies. The deme of the secretary is either Kc[$oXij- 
6 *p ) or Kcfiptadqc]. The latter belongs to Hippothontis for which 
the only possibility is 202/1. The archon for this year is Phan* 
archides, and while his name may be restored in the first line, 
yet this restoration must be avoided because there were probably 
only eleven tribes in 202/1 (Von SchoefTer, PW. V. 32, 38 ff.; 
Tod, BSA. 1902-3,173 ff.; Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 268-9). 
We must therefore restore KThe decree may then be 
dated in 231/0, 218/7, or 205/4. The first two of these are 
occupied by archons whose names cannot be restored in this 
decree, which must accordingly be placed in the year 205/4. 
The restoration M Nixo^wirof fills the lacuna exactly in line 1, 
and although Nikophon may be a year later, there is much more 
in favor of the earlier date (Ferguson, op. cit., p. 256, note 3). 
Dionysios is dated in the year immediately following Nikophon 
(IG. II. 5. 623b). 

Phanarchides (IG. II. 5. 385c) is dated by Ferguson provi¬ 
sionally in the year 202/1. He held office in the third year of an 
Olympiad (Homolle, BCH. 1891, 363). The possible dates 
according to Kolbe are 202/1, 198/7, 194/3. 1° the archonship 
of Phanarchides 6 ra/iias r&p arpanmru cAp defrays the expense 
while in the following year 6 Sirl rp &oi«p<m reappears (IG. II. 
392). The latter office existed until 190/89, and it is practically 
certain that it came into existence again with the reforms follow¬ 
ing the abolition of Antigonis and Demetrias and the establish¬ 
ment of Attalis. Nor can we place Phanarchides in 198/7, 
because Proxenides was archon in 197/6, and we know from IG 

1 This is the latest example of oroix*rf6v writing in Attica. 
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II. 392 that the secretary in the year following Phanarchides was 
Prokles, while the secretary in Proxenides’ year is Euboulos 
(IG. II. 391). Phanarchides cannot be dated in 193/2 partly * 
because IG. II. 390 is dated in this year, and also because 6 Ini 
rg &<HIC17<7<1 pays for the decree in 193/2. There is no other 
alternative than to place Phanarchides in 202/1. 

The archon succeeding Phanarchides (IG. II. 392) had prob¬ 
ably at least 10 letters in his name, and at the most not more 
than 13 (cf. lines 10 and 16). The name to be restored is 
plainly one of those not long before 202/1. It is futile to con¬ 
jecture, since we cannot determine the length of the name accu¬ 
rately and do not know the name of the archon immediately 
preceding Phanarchides. Kolbe’s restoration of Philon is im¬ 
possible, because it is based upon the length of line in the upper 
decree on this stone where the spacing is much wider (op. cit, 
90. 92). It is tempting to restore Ini Atonniov which fills the 
space and is a very common name. 

Proxenides (IG. II. 391. 393, Wilhelm, UDA. 213 ff.) is 
assigned to 197/6 because the office of 6 «V< rj d« ouqvti existed in 
the second century only in the years 201-190. By restoring the 
deme of the secretary as [K<firp«tor], which exactly fills the space 
(cf. Kirchner, Pros. Att, s. v. EC&ovXot), we must date Proxe¬ 
nides by the secretary cycle in 197/6. 

For convenience of reference a table is appended giving the 
dates of the archons between 273/2 and 191/0 in accordance 
with the results of this study. When a name is printed in 
italics, the exact date of that archon cannot be determined with 
the evidence at present at our command. 


Year b. c. 

Archon. 

Deme of Secretary. 

Tribe of Secretary. 

273/2 

Sosistratos 


Kekropis 

IX 

272/1 



Hippothontis X 

271/0 

Pytharatos 


Aiantis 

XI 

270/69 

(K. 702, 703) 

Alopeke 

Antiochis 

XII 

269/8 

Phtloneos 


Antigonis 

I 

268/7 

Philokrates 

Melite 

Demetrias 

II 

267/6 

Thymochares 


Erechtheis 

III 

266/5 

Peithi demos 


Aigeis 

IV 

265/4 

Glaukippos 

Myrrhinous 

Pandionis 

V 

264/3 

Diognetos 


Leontis 

VI 

263/2 

• • • • • 


Akamantis 

VII 

262/1 

Antipatros 

Arrheneides 


Oineis 

Antigonis 

VIII 

I 
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Year s. c. 

Archon. 

Deme of Secretary. 

Tribe ot Secretary. 

261/0 



Demetrias 

II 

260/59 

Philostratos 


Erechtheis 

III 

259/8 

Phanostratos 


Aigeis 

IV 

258/7 

Antimachos 

Myrrhinous 

Pandionis 

V 

257/6 

(K. 704) 

Sounion 

Leontis 

VI 

256/5 



Aka mantis 

VII 

255/4 


• 

Oineis 

VIII 

254/3 

Theophemos 


Kekropis 

IX 

253/2 

Diogeiton 

Keiriadai 

Hippothontis X 

252/1 

Olbios 

Rhamnous 

Aiantis 

XI 

251/0 

K. 774 (II. 5.371c) Eitea 

Antiochis 

XII 

250/49 

Pheidostratos 

Ikaria 

Antigonis 

I 

249/8 



Demetrias 

II 

248/7 


• • • • • • 

Erechtheis 

III 

247/6 

Lysiades 


Aigeis 

IV 

246/5 

Hagnias 

Myrrhinous 

Pandionis 

V 

245/4 

Kleomachos 

Kettos 

Leontis 

VI 

244/3 

Lykeas 


Akamantis 

VII 

243/2 

Polystratos 


Oineis 

VIII 

242/1 

Heliodoros I 

Athmonon 

Kekropis 

IX 

241/O 

Athenodoros 

Hamaxanteia 

Hippothontis X 

240/9 

Charikles 

Rhamnous 

Aiantis 

XI 

239/8 

Lysias 


Antiochis 

XII 

238/7 

Kim on 


Antigonis 

I 

237/6 

Ekphantos 

Hippotomadai 

Demetrias 

II 

236/5 

Lysanias 

Euonymon 

Erechtheis 

III 

235/4 

Kallimedes 

Plotheia 

Aigeis 

IV 

234/3 

Alkibiades 


Pandionis 

V 

233/2 

Thcrsilochos 

Phrearrhoi 

Leontis 

VI 

232/1 

Jason 


Ptolemais 

VII 

231/0 

Diomedon 

Hagnous 

Akamantis 

VIII 

230/9 

. . . /hof 

Epikephisia 

Oineis 

IX 

229/8 

Lysithcides 


Kekropis 

X 

228/7 

Leochares 


Hippothontis XI 

227/6 

Thcophilos 

Aphidna 

Aiantis 

XII 

226/5 

Ergochares 

Alopeke 

Antiochis 

XIII 

225/4 

Niketes 


Antigonis 

I 

224/3 

Antiphilos 


Demetrias 

II 

223/2 

Kalli... 


Erechtheis 

III 

222/1 

Menek rates 


Aigeis 

IV 

22l/0 

Thrasyphon 

Paiania 

Pandionis 

V 

220/9 

Kallaischros 


Leontis 

VI 

219/8 

Chairephon 

• • • • • i 

Ptolemais 

VII 

218/7 

Heliodoros 11 


Akamantis 

VIII 

217/6 

Archelaos I 


Oineis 

IX 

216/5 

Pantiades 


Kekropis 

X 
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Year a. c. 

Archon. 

Deme oi Secretary. 

Tribe of Secretary. 

215/4 

Diokles 

Keiriadai 

Hippothontis XI 

214/3 

Euphiletos 


Aiantis 

XII 

213/2 

Herakleitos 

Alopeke 

Antiochis 

XIII 

212/1 

Philinos 


Antigonis 

I 

211/0 

Aischron 


Demetrias 

II 

210/9 

% 

Isokrates 

Lamptrai 

Erechtheis 

III 

209/8 


Erchia 

Aigeis 

IV 

208/7 



Pandionis 

V 

207/6 



Leontis 

VI 

206/5 

Kallistratos 


Ptolemais 

VII 

205/4 

Nikophon 

Kephale 

Akamantis 

VIII 

204/3 

Dionysios 


Oineis 

IX 

203/2 



Kekropis 

X 

202/1 

Phanarchides 


Hippothontis XI 

201/0 



Ptolemais 

V 

200/199 


• 

Akamantis 

VI 

199/8 



Oineis 

VII 

198/7 



Kekropis 

VIII 

197/6 

Proxenides 

Kopros 

Hippothontis IX 

196/5 



Aiantis 

X 

195/4 



Antiochis 

XI 

194/3 



Attalis 

XII 

193/2 

(IG. II. 390) 

Kedoi 

Erechtheis 

I 

192/1 



Aigeis 

II 

191/0 

Archelaos II 

Kydathenaion 

Pandionis 

III 


Allan Chester Johnson. 

Princeton. 


Addendum. 

Professor Kirchner’s letter concerning Roussel’s reading for IG. II. 
5. 381b reached me too late to make all the necessary changes in the 
text of this article. If we accept the new reading, it is much better to 
date this inscription in 227/6 b. c. and assume that the deme Aphidna 
was divided between Aiantis and Ptolemais (cf. note i, p. 391). Since 
the year 272/1 is thus left open, it is possible to assign to it either 
Telokles, Sosistratos, Philoneos or . . . Ao*or. It is also possible to 
restore 'A/uagarretcfc in line 2 of K. 794 (II. 372), p. 406 and to date this 
inscription either in 273/2 or 272/1 b. c. Since Koehler and Kirchner 
both place this archon in the second half of the century from the form 
of the letters in the inscription, the date to which I have assigned it is 
preferable. 
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II.—NEVE AND NEQUE WITH THE IMPERATIVE 

AND SUBJUNCTIVE. 

[Concluded from A. J. P. XXXIV 275.] 


B. Imperfect. 


The use of neve or neque with an impf. subj. is very rare.. Ac¬ 
cording to Bennett, Synt. Early Lat. I, p. 196, the use of a nega¬ 
tive connective with the optative subj. is lacking in Early Latin. 
On p. 177 he cites Plaut. Trin. 133 and Lucil. 498 (652 Afx.) as 
examples of “ the subjunctive of unfulfilled past obligation ” 
(the former passage is cited by Blase, p. 152 as a ** Jussiv der 
Vergangenheit ”). Cf. p. 259, D. No examples are found in 
later Latin, except in Sail. lug. 14. 24 utinam esset neu viderer 
and Cic. Flacc. 76 utinam neque ipsum neque me paeniteret. 
Note Quint. 1. 2. 6 utinam non perderemus, omitted by Blase, 
p. 155. For the use of the impf. subj. jussive in Or at. Obliq. cf 
p. 267. Note Livy 21. 41. 13 utinam pro decore et non pro 
salute esset, and for the use of ac non cf. p. 259. 


C. Perfect. 1 

The perf. subj. with the connectives neque and neve was not 
used so often (91) as the pres. subj. (378) or the imperative 
(183). These three forms of expression are alike in three re¬ 
spects : all saw their most extensive use in the Classical period, 
all are found most frequently in poetry, and with all neque (nec) 
is more common than neve (neu). The greatest contrast in 
usage is furnished by the imperative, which jumps from 7 occur¬ 
rences in Early Latin to 133 in Class. Latin, and the pres. subj. 
from 29 to 202, while the gap is not so great with the perf. subj., 
from 7 to 40. The rarest of all in prose is the imperative, being 
found only 4 times, to 179 in poetry. The perf. subj., on the 
other hand, was found 38 times in prose, 53 in poetry. Neve 
(neu) was found in prose but once, after ne, in Cic., but in 

1 For the 44 literature ” on the perf. subj. cf. p. 1, note 255, and add: Giles, 
Cambr. Phil. Soc., 1901, p. is f., KQhner, Ausftlhrl. Gram., II*, p. 189. 
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poetry 7 times (after ne , once, Plaut., after period, Pac., Sil. (3), 
with particle repeated, Prop., Stat.). Neque was not used after 
ne (only nec) ; only once (Quint.) after a period {nee 30 times); 
after an indie, once, Plaut. ( nec 6 times). In poetry only nec 
was used after an imperative and after ne. Cf. pp. 271, 274. 

a) After an Imperative = 15. 

To introduce a new sentence in prose, neve (neu) was not used 
at all, but neque (nec) four times (Sail., Cic., Sen., Fronto). In 
poetry, however, the usage is more common, particularly with 
neque (nec), which was used 9 times (Plaut. (2), Verg., Ovid 
(2), Val. FI. (2), Mart. (2), to neu twice (Sil.)). 

1) Early Latin = 2, both in poetry. Plaut. Rud. 1028 uses 
7 iec, Trin. 627 neque. 

2) Classical Latin = 5 (prose = 2). Neque : Sail. lug. 85. 
47, Cic. Att. 10. 18. 2; nec: Verg. E. 8. 102, Ovid Her. 20. 15, 
and Fast. 1. 680. 

3) Silver Latin = 8 (prose = 2). 

a) Neu = 2 : Sil. 3. 571; 9. 212 (in Stat. Theb. 9. 216 Hosius 
reads ne). 

b) Nec = 6: Sen. Dial. 6. 5, 3, Val. FI. 5. 339, Mart. 6. 64. 27 ; 
14. 218. Fronto, p. 252 (N.) Note the use of the imper. in — to 
and the perf. subj. side by side in Val. FI. 1. 176 parato nec cre- 
dideris. Cf. pp. 263, c. and 271, 3, b. 

b) After a Subjunctive = 6. 

This usage is found only with neque (nec) and only twice in 
prose (Cic., Livy). Cf. ei ne p. 256. Enn. 509 (B.) nemo decoret 
nec faxit; Cic. Phil. 7. 26 (3d S.), 2 pfs.; with pres, and pf. Verg. 
A. 10. 32 (neque), Ovid A. A. 1. 733, Tr. 4. 9. 25, Livy 22. 3.10. 
Cf. Cato Agr. 113. 2 ne . . et ne. Non . . nec was used by Sen. 
and Mart. Cf. p. 259. 

c) After a Period = 35. 

In prose, neve (neu) was not used at all, neque only once 
(Quint.) and nec 14 times ; in poetry, neve = o, neu = 2, 
neque = o, nec = 18. The preference for neque (nec), 33, over 
neve (neu), 2, is to be noted. Neve (neu) was only used by Pac. 
and Sil., but neque (nec) by Cic. (5), Livy (3), Sen. Phil., Curt., 
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Plin. Mai., Quint, Tac. (2), Plin. Min.; in poetry, by Verg., 
Pan. Mess., Ovid (11), Luc., Calp., Val. FI., Stat and Mart 
This usage is most common in Ovid. 

1) Early Latin = 1 (neu). Pac. 200 Neu sireis. (After a 
semi-colon : Ter. And. 392 ; an interrogation point, Plaut. Cure. 
27; a gap Lucil. 1007 (Mx.)). Cf. p. 271, line 2 f. 

2) Classical Latin = 18, only nec used. Prose: Cic. Att. 
2. 23. 3; 13. 22. 5; 15. 27. 3, Fin. 1. 25, Brut. 298, all 2d pers. 
(5). Poetry = 13: Verg. G. 3. 404, (Tib. 3. 7. 7) Pan. Mess., 
and 11 in Ovid: 2. pers. = 9, and all nec credideris (exc. Met. 13. 
869, Fast. 6. 807) : Her. 20. 151; 21.189, Met. 12. 455, Tr. 5.14. 
43, Pont. 1. 8. 29; 4. 9. 101; [10. 21]; 3. pers. = 2: Her. 16. 
187, A. A. 2. 105. It is to be noted that in all of these passages 
nec is used before a consonant, and hence neu could have been 
equally well used, as far as the metre is concerned. Cf. p. 266. 
Note also nil credideris ; Met. 13. 825; nec after a semicolon, 
Cic. Fam. 1. 9. 19, Att. 15. 27.3; after a question, Prop. 2. 20.33, 
Ovid Her. 4. 129. Cf. 1, supra . 

3) Silver Latin = 16 (neu = 1, nec = 14, neque = 1). 

a) Neu = 1: Sil. Ital. 12. 502 Neu tardarit. 

b) Neque = 1: Quint. 1. 4. 13. 

c) nec — 14, prose : Livy 9.9.9; 21.43.11; 23.3. 3. Sen. Ep. 
15. 7, Curt. 5. 18. 13, Plin. Mai. 10, 136, Tac. Hist. 2. 47; 2. 76, 
Plin. Min. 8. 24. 5 ( = 9); poetry = 5: Luc. 9. 1026, Calp. 1.17, 
Val. FI. 7. 229, Stat. Ach. 1. 917, Mart. 5. 6. 16 Nec perrexeris 
sed teneto. Cf. p. 419, a, 3, b. 

Note the perf. subj. with nullum Livy 2. 12. 11, nihil Sen. N. 
Q. 6. 32. 6, Apul. Phil. 73. 16, numquam Sen. Ep. 98. 1, 
neminem Sen. Ben. 3. 28. 3, nemo Quint. 12. 10. 20, and nulli .. . 
nec in Mart. 7. 5. 5. Note the use of nec w.ith pf. subj. after a 
semicolon in Val. FI. 1. 175, in parenthesis in Livy 5. 53. 3 (cf. 
Verg., p. 270, b), of numquam . . nec Val. FI. 7. 94 (Luc. 8. 451 
has ne in latest text). 

d) After an Indicative = 6 (nec = 5), prose = 3. 

This usage is found three times in prose (Cic., Sen. (2)), and 
Plautus was the only writer to use neque (Capt. 149): Cic. Acad. 
2. 141, Verg. G. 3. 393, Sen. Ep. 15. 7 ; 25. 2, Juv. 14. 48 (Pan. 
Mess. (Tib.) 3. 7. 7 (H.). Cf. 2, supra, line 9. 
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e) neve (neu) .. neve (neu) = 2, neque (nec) .. neque 

(nec) = 20. 

The former expression was not used in prose, but the latter 10 
times (Cic. (3), Livy (2), Sen. (4) Suet. (1),); in poetry, the former 
by Prop, and Stat., the latter by Enn., Tib., Ovid (4), Luc., Stat., 
Mart., Cato. In no case is neve used, neu (4), but neque 10 times 
and nec 31. 

1) Early Latin = 1: Enn. Ann. 143 (B.) nec .. nec. 

2) Classical Latin = 9 (prose = 3). 

a) neu .. neu = 1: Prop. 1. 10. 23. 

b) neque . . neque = 2 (Cic. Rab. 34, Sulla 25), neque . . 
nec = 1 (Cic. Rep. 6. 25), but nec .. nec = 5 (Tib. 2. 2. 13, Ovid 
A. A. 3. 683, Am. 2. 2. 25, Her. 8. 23, A. A. 2. 391). 

3) Silver Latin =12 (prose = 7). 

a) Neu .. neve = 1: Stat. Theb. 9. 889 decipito; neu . .. neve 
veneris. Cf. p. 420, 3, c. 

b) neque . . neque = 2: (Livy 29. 18. 9 Suet. Cal. 55. 1.); 
neque . . nec = 1 (Lucan. 1. 53); nec .. nec = 6 (Livy 24. 43. 8, 
Sen. Ben. 6. 35. 1, Epist. 96. 2; 104. 12; Stat Theb. 4. 844, Mart. 
1. 92. 13); nec . . nec . . nec = 1 (Sen. N. Q. 6. 32. 6, 3 pfs.); 
nec . . nec y with pres, and pf. subj. = 1 (Cato Dist. 2. 16). Cf. 
Apul. hi. 11 non .. ac nec monstremus nec norimus. 

f) Ne .. neve (neu) = 2, ne .. neque (nec) = 3. 

From the formal point of view, neve was used once, neu once ; 
neque not at all, nec 3 times. Ne .. neve (neu) was used by 
Cic. and by Plaut., ne .. nec by Sen., Hor. and Luc. 

a) Ne .. neve (neu) = 2: Plaut. Merc. 401 ne duas neu dix- 
eris, and by Cic. Acad. 2. 125 (neve) two perfs.; ne .. nec by 
Hor. C. 1. 11. 1, Sen. Ep. 123. 11 with two pfs., and Luc. 7. 591 
ne rue nec admoveris. Cf. p. 423. 

g) NEQUE ENIM = 2 . 

This usage is exceedingly rare, its very existence in fact be¬ 
ing disputed (cf. A. J. P. XXII, p. 90). With the perfect subj. 
it is found only twice, Ps. Quint. Dec. 22. 3 with negaveris and 
50. 15 with spectaveris (Hor. Sat. 1. 4. 40 and Ovid Met. 13.291 
hardly belong here). For its use with a pres. subj. cf. Tac. 
Ann. 1. 43, with sinant. Cf. p. 271. 
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h) Et NE, AC ME, NON . . NEC. 

The pf. subj. with et ne was used by Cato and Apul., with ac 
ne by Cic., with non .. nec by Sen. Phil., Pers. and Mart. Cf. 
p. 256 f. 

The following table will show the kind of connective that was 
used and the number of times (doubled connectives, neque mint 
and the use after ne are omitted): 


PERFECT. 


Periods. 

Prose. 

Poetry. 

neve 

neu 

neque 

nec 

neve 

neu 

neque 

nec 

1 

< 

Total 

1 

Early Latin.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

2 

2 

S 

Classical Latin. 

0 

0 

2 

ra 

0 

o 

I 

19 1 

29 

Silver Latin. 

0 

0 

I 

§JH W 

0 

3 

0 

10 

28 

Total. 

; 0 

0 

3 

21 

0 

4 

3 

31 

62 

1 


Notes. 

1) Neve (neu) was not used at all in prose except after ne 
(Cic.), but neque (nec) 24 times. In poetry only the form neu 
was used (4), but neque (nec) 34 times. 

2) Neque (nec) was used more often than neve (neu) in every 
period. Note the classical usage with neque (nec) 29 to neve 
(neu) o, and Silver Latin with 25 to 3. In the three periods 
neque (nec) was used 58 times, but neve (neu) only 4 times. For 
a similar condition of affairs with the imperative cf. p. 265, and 
with the pres. subj. cf. p. 275. See Conclusion, p. 267. 

3) The preference for the form nec over neque in every period 
except the first, and the exclusion of the form neque from Silver 
Latin poetry is noteworthy. 

4) After ne a perf. was used with these connectives only 5 
times, but the pres. 32 times. The use of neve (neu) has the 
sanction of Cicero and Plautus, the use of nec (neque = o) that 
of Sen. Phil., Horace, and probably Lucan (7. 591: neu = v. /.). 
In the Horatian passage, c. 1. 11. 1 nec was used before a conso¬ 
nant, and hence neu was metrically possible. Cf. p. 266. 

Pluperfect = ii. 

Neve (neu) as a connective with the plpf. subj. was used only 
twice, in poetry, and in Early Latin (Enn., Ter.). On the con- 
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trary, nec (tuque not used) was used 9 times(Cic. (2), Sen. Phil., 
Catull., Ovid (3), Tib., Phaedr.), and with two exceptions (Ovid 
Her. 7. 140, Tib. 1. 10. 11) was always introduced by utinam. 
For a similar preference for neque (nec) with the imperative and 
subj., pres, and pf., see above, pp. 265, 275 and 422. This use of 
the plpf. subj. begins with Enn. Sc. 248 (205. B.) with ne .. neve, 
and in Ter. Phorm. 157 with ne .. neu. After Terence only nec 
was used: Cic. Off. 2. 3, Att. 3. 8. 4, Sen. Ep. 19. 5, Ovid Her. 
7. 140 vellem, vetuisset nec fuisset; 10.99 utinam .. nec .. nec .. 
nec; Met. 13. 44 utinam .. aut.. nec umquam; Tib. 1. 10. 11 
foret nec nossem nec audissem, Phaedr. 4. 7. 6. u. nec . . nec, 
Catull. 64. 171 u. ne .. nec .. nec (cf. f, supra). Note: Cic. Att. 
2. 1. 3 perspicies aut ne poposcisses, Att. 11. 9. 3 utinam nan . . 
aut ne, and Quint. 10. 1. 100 utinam non. 

II. Subordinate Clauses. 

I Neque (nec). 

A. Ut . . neque (nec). 

As a feature of style, it may be noted that subordinate clauses, 
particularly of the type ut .. neque and ut .. neve , belong chiefly 
to prose, and pertain to the ratiocinative style. Accordingly 
such forms of expression are found in a writer like Cicero 59 
times (with particles doubled, 116), in Caesar 22, in Livy 39 
(with parts, doubled 71), but in Plin. Mai. only twice, in Quint, 
only 3, Pliny Min. only 3, Apul. only 4, Suet, only twice, and in 
Gellius only once. Sen. Phil., owing to his fondness for the 
epigrammatic style, shows only 5 such expressions. In Ovid 
such forms are found more often (11) than in any other poet, 
Lucr. showing only 2, Cat., Hor. and Sen. (Oed.) only one each, 
while Verg. and most poets hold entirely aloof from these 
forms. 

The literature of these three periods shows a variety of taste 
in the selection of the form of connective adopted, and the 
writers may accordingly be divided into four classes: a) those who 
use ut . . neque , but do not use ut .. neve , as Auct. Her., Nepos 
(15) \ Sen. Rhet. (2), Vitruv. (3), Veil. (7), Cels. (14), Plin. Mai. 
(5), Quint (9), Qu. Decl. (3), Plin. Min. (5), Frontin., Flor., Just. 
(10), Gaius (3), Gell. (3), Fronto (3) and the poets, Lucan. (3), 
Calp., Val. FI., Sil., Mart. (3), Juv. (2); b) those who use ut .. neve, 

1 The number in parenthesis indicates how often the former expression is 
used. 
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but not ut .. tuque , as Varro (3), Sail. (8), Suet (2), the poets, Cat, 
Hor., Lucr. (2); c) those who use both, as (neque first in paren¬ 
thesis), Plaut. (4-5), Ter. (1-2), Caes. (11-11), Cic. (42-9), Ovid 
(6-5), Livy (25-14), Sen. Phil. (4-1), Apul. (3-1); d) those who 
use neither, as Cato, Verg., Tib., Mela, Petron., Phaedr., Pers., 
Stat and Cato Dist. In all, ut.. neque is used 191 times to ut.. 
neve only 65 times, but it is to be remembered that the only 
proper form of comparison is with reference to the times that 
ut. . neque was used to express purpose. In purpose clauses 
ut.. neve was more common until the Silver Age, where it is 
used 23 times to ut.. neque 29 times, while before the ratio was 
7-4 and 40-26. In Cicero, it is to be noted, ut.. neve is used 25 
times to ut.. neque 17, to introduce purpose clauses. Cf. p. 268. 

1) Early Latin: in prose (excluding inscriptions) neither 
form was used, but in poetry ut.. neve was used twice (Plaut.), 
ut.. neu 5 times, and ut. . neque once (PI.), ut.. nec 3 (PI.). 
In Early Latin, then, ut. . neve (neu) = 7, ut. . neque (nec) = 
5 (Plaut. 4, Ter. 1), and in no case does the latter introduce 
a result clause. 1 

2) Classical Latin— ut.. neque : in prose = 62, in poetry = 
7 (Cat. 1, Ovid 6). In Silver Latin, prose = 51, poetry = 8 
(Luc. (2), Val. FI., Sil., Mart. (2), Juv. (2)), 

Caesar = ii (nec = 2), all with two verbs, and all result exc. 

3: 1. 35. 2 ; 5. 44. 13; 6. 39.5 J 4 i- 3 J 43 - 4 \ 7 - 2 3 * 3 . B. C. 3.69. 
4. 84. 4; purpose: B. G. 2. 10. 5 persuaderi; 3. 65. 3 iussit; 3. 
92. 2 praedixerat. (In the Bella Alex., Afr., Hisp., the author 
of the first uses both ut.. neque and ut.. neve, that of the sec¬ 
ond, only ut. . neque , and that of the third, neither). 

Cicero = 42 (nec = 18). 

a) With two verbs = 36 (nec = 15). 

1) Speeches =13 (nec = 2, Result = 7 (nec = 1. S. Rose. 
57, Verr. 1. 70; 4. 81, Sest. 88, Piso 68, Rab. 36, Phil. 13. 25; 
purpose = 6 (nec 1): Div. Caec. 52 suadebit, S. Rose. 66 fecisse 
ut agitent neque patiantur, Verr. 2. 41 commonefaciant; 3. 18 
postularunt; 3. 115 cognoscite, Balb. 27 velit. 

2) Philosophical = 14 (nec = 9. Result =12 (nec = 8): 
Acad. 2. 27; 40, Fin. 2. 43; 5. 55; 67, N. D. 3. 19, Div. 1. 24; 
125, Lael. 14; 19, Off. 3. 87, Tusc. 4.9; purpose = 2: Off. 2. 73 
administrabat, Tusc. 5. 52 ut.. nec. 

1 Cf. Bennett, Early Latin I, pp. 243, 254, 263 f. 
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3) Rhetorical = 6 (nee = 2). Result = 3 (nec = 2) : De Or. 
I. no; 2. 308, Or. 117; purpose=3 (nec = i): De Or. 1, 19 
hortamur, 2. 350 adiungam, Or. 14 videamus. 

4) Letters =3 (nec = 2), all purpose : Fam. 1. 10. 10 fac, Att. 
7. 18. 4 denuntiavit, 13. 23. 3 loquere (Plancus, Fam. 10. 8. 3 
opus fuerunt ut. . neque). 

b) With one verb = 6 (nec = 2. Result = 3: Verr. 2. 164; 3. 
160, Acad. 2.101; purpose = 3: Verr. 4. 45 Qui? ut non con- 
feram vitam neque existimationem ; Tusc. 5. 13 ut videatur, Off. 
1. 119 ut possimus, both nec. 

Nepos = 8 (nec = o). 

a) With two verbs'. Result = 5 (Ale. 3. 5, Dion 2. 1, Chab. 3. 
3, Ages. 8. 2, Att. 6. 1; purpose = 1: Ale. 7. 1 postulasset. 

b) With one verb = 2, Epam. 5. 1; purpose: Eum. 8. 2 peri- 
culum est. 

Catullus = 1: 68.116, (2 vbs., purpose): perculit. 

Ovid = 6 (neque = o), all with 2 vbs. Result = 3 (Tr. 1. 6. 
7; 10. 50; 3. 5. 3), purpose = 3 (Her. 7. 21 erit; A. A. 2. 111 
adde, Tr. 2. 480 vocato. 

Vitruvius = 2 (neque): 1.5. 4; 2. 4. 1 purpose: quaerendum. 
Note also purpose in 3. 5. 15 uti ne .. neque (2 vbs.). 


Summary : Classical Prose. 

WITH TWO VERBS. 



ut-neque 

ut-nec 

Total 

Result 

Purpose 

R esult 

Purpose 

Result 

Purpose 

Caesar . 

7 

2 

I 

I 

8 

3 

Cicero, Speeches. 

6 

5 

I 

I 

7 

6 

Cicero, Phil. 

4 

1 

8 

I 

12 

2 

Cicero, Rhet. 

2 

2 1 2 

I 

I 

3 

j 3 

Cicero, Epis. 

0 

I 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Nepos. 

5 

I 

0 

0 

5 

I 

Vitruvius .. 

I 

! 1 

0 

0 

I 

I 

Total. 

25 

i 13 s 

II 

6 

36 

19 


Notes on Connective with Two Verbs. 

1) Ut.. neque (nec) introduces result (36) about twice as 
often as it does purpose (19). 

2) Ut.. nec introduces a result almost twice as often as it 
does a purpose clause, in Cicero Phil., 8 times as often. 
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3) Ut.. tuque was the only form used by Nepos and Vitruv., 
as ut.. nec was the only form used by Ovid, who in this particu¬ 
lar also was followed by the Silver Latin poets. 

3) Silver Latin. 

Livy, ut.. tuque: result 3, purpose 5; ut.. nec : result 6, 
purpose 11. Vell.= 3, result (nec); 2. 22. 4; 23. 3; purpose 2, 
14. 3 promitteret (neque). Celsus = 1, neque: 350. 24. Sen. 
Phil. = 4 (nec): Ep. 26. 10; 98. 11; purpose, Dial. 5. 13. 4 
rogemus, Ben. 2. 10. 1 fallendus est. Plin. Mai. = 2 (nec): 6. 
128; 17. 179. Quint. = 3 (nec): 11. 1.3; 87; purpose 1. 2. 15 
cura habenda est; cf. 5.7. 31 ut .. aut ne. Quint. Decl. = 1 
(nec): 49. 23, purpose: quis dubitavit? Tac. = 1 (neque): 
Ann. 13. 56 placitum esse. Plin. Min. = 3 (nec): Pan. 38. 2; 
purpose: 8. 14. 14 postulabam ; 10. 70. 1 consequemur. Just. = 
3 (nec) : 2. 1. 20; 7. 6. 16; 12. 16. 10. Gaius= i (neque): 3. 
56. Gellius = 1 (neque): 11. 13. 5, purpose, admoniti. 
Apul. = 3 (nec): Met. 185. io, Phil. 117. 1 ; purpose: Met. 142. 
15 orabit. (Prose = 51.) Poetry: Lucan. = 2 (nec): 3. 324; 
7. 428. Val. Fl. = 1 (nec): 8. 167. Sil. Ital. = i (nec), 
purpose: 2. 509 extendam. Mart. = 2 (nec): 6. 25. 5 cauta sit, 
purpose, and so 11. 71. 5 rogat. Juv. = 2 (nec), 6. 282; 16.9 
(ut).. nec. (Poetry = 8.) 


Summary: Silver Latin Prose. 



ut-neque 

ut 

. .-nec 

Total 


Result 

Purpose 

Result 

Purpose 

Result 

Purpose 

Livy. 

1 

c 

6 

1 1 

0 

l6 

I 

Velleius. 

0 

0 

I 

2 

0 

y 

2 

Celsus. 

I 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Sen. Phil. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Plin. Mai . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Quint. 

0 

0 

2 

I 

2 

I 

Ouint. Decl . 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

I 

Tac . 

Vr 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

I 

Plin. Min . 

0 

0 

I 

2 

I 

2 

Tustin . 

0 

0 

7 

0 


O 

Gaius .. . 

I 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

I 

O 

Gellius. 

0 

I 

0 

0 

n 

I 

Aoul . 

0 

0 

2 

I 

2 

a 

I 








Total .. 

c 

8 

20 

18 

25 

26 
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1) In poetry ut. . mque was not used at all, ut.. me, 5 times 
result, 3 times purpose. 

2) In Silver Latin, in contrast to Classical Latin (cf. supra), 
ut.. mque and ut.. me are each used about the same number 
of times in expressions of purpose and result. 

3) Ut.. me, as in Class, prose, is used oftener with a result 
clause than with a purpose clause, and ut.. mque was not used, 
at all by Sen. Phil., Plin. Mai., Quint., Qu. Decl., Plin. Min. 
Justin, and Apul., tho all used ut.. me. 

4) Ut.. mque (nec) was used to introduce purpose clauses 61 
times: 4 in Early Latin (Plaut.), 28 in Class. Lat. (24 in prose, 5, 
1 vb.), and 29 in Sil. Lat. (prose 26). This combination is much 
more common in result clauses, except in Silver Latin, where the 
difference is very slight. It is to be especially noted that in 
Silver Latin ut . . mque (nec) is used oftener (26) to introduce 
purpose than ut.. neve (neu) (24), but 14 of these are in Livy. 

B. Ut non .. neque (nec) = 6. 

With two verbs (2) : Cic. Acad. 2. 54, Pomp. 44 (Praeteritio), 
with one verb (4) : Rose. 75, Verr. 3. 227 ; 4. 45 (Praeteritio), 
Pomp. 7. 

C. Various. 

Ut mque (nec).. ei: Caes. B. G. 3. 14. 4, Cic. Inv. 1. 24, Att. 
3. 15. 6, Livy 35 times (cf. Class. Phil. Ill, p. 318), Veil. 2. 113. 
3 ut neque auderet et.. non possent, Cels. 229. 22 ; 282. 20 and 
with one verb 63. 25; 312.36; 332. 37; Plin. Min. 10. 61. 2, 
Quint. Decl. 166. 2, Frontin. 2. 3. 16 (2 vbs.), Florus 1. 1. 11. 
For ut . . et m cf. p. 257. Cic. Cat. 2. 28 has ut neque . . —que 
possitis; Caes. B. C. 3. 82. 2, Varro. L. L. Frg. 43 (G. and Sch.) 
ut me . . aut non. 

D. Ut neque (nec) .. neque (nec) = 175. 

a) With two verbs = 61 (poetry 6) ut neque .. neque = 
29, ut neque .. nec == 9, ut nec .. nec = 23. 

1) Early Latin = 2 : Ter. H. T. 964 cepi rationem ut neque . . 
neque; And. 279 (neque quai.), 

2) Classical Latin = 32 (poetry = 3), purpose = 4. 

Caesar = o, but cf. Bell. Alex. 16. 5; 61. 4 and Bell. Afr. 8. 

4 ; 47 - 3 ; 54 - 5 - 
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Cicero = 22 (9-7-6) \ Speeches = 5 (neque .. neque): Verr. 
2. 67, Cluent. 88, Leg. Agr. 2. 43, Mur. 15,* Dom. 28. Phil. — 5 
(0-3-2): Fin. 1. 41; 2. 38, C. M. 72; purpose: Lael. 40; 52 
(stipulative ?), both with neque .. nec. Rhet. = 6 (3-2-1): De 
Or. 2. 108; 3. 16; 30; 193, Brut. 120, Or. 117. Epist.— 6 
(1-2-3): Att. 3. 13. 2, Fam. 1. 5a. 3 (his); 9. 16. 6; 9. 2. 3. and 
purpose: Att. 15. 13. 1 (stipulative?). 

Nepos = 4 (neque .. neque): Dat. 7. 3 ; Tim. 4. i, Att. 2. 
4; 14. 2. 

Catullus = 1 (nec . . nec): 50. 9. 

Horace = 2 (nec .. nec) : Ep. 1. 16. 12, A. P. 8. 

Vitruvius = 3: neque .. neque 10. 2. 6; nec .. nec 8. 3, 1 
and purpose : neque .. nec, 3. 4. 4. 

3) Silver Latin, 2 verbs = 27 (poetry = 2): ut neque . . 
neque = 13, ut neque .. nec = 1, ut nec .. nec = 13. 

a) Ut neque . . neque = 13 (purpose = 3): Livy 4. 11. 4; 22. 
12. 8, both purpose; Veil. 2. 129. 3, Celsus (6) 45. 15; 237. 
36; 307. 28; 315. 1; 322. 32, and purpose: 80. 7; Val. Max. 6. 8. 
4, Just. 12. 8. 6; 43. 1.3; Gell. 9. 4. 14. 

b) Ut neque .. nec = 1: Calpurn. 1. 86. 

c) Ut nec .. nec =13 (purpose = 5). Livy 45.25. 4 purpose; 
Sen. (5): Dial. 12. 10. 5; 11. 16. 3; 12. 15. 3, Ben. 2. 7. 2, and 
purpose: Dial. 9. 5. 5; Curt. 3. 1. 17, and purpose, 4. 13. 44; 
Quint. 10. 5. 23, Just. 2. 10. 10; 43. 1. 2 purpose: Apul., Apol. 
105. 12. Poetry = 1: Mart. 5. 46. 4 purpose. 

b) With one verb = 114 (poetry 4): ut neque.. neque = 
66, ut neque . « nec = 11, ut nec . . neque = 2, ut nec . . 
nec = 35. 

1) Early Latin = 2: Ter. Phorm. 176 (neque .. nec) and498 
(neque.. neque). 

2) Classical Latin = 37 * poetry = 1: ut neque . . neque = 
28, ut neque .. nec = 3, ut nec . . nec = 6. 

Caesar = 3 (neque .. neque): 7. 76. 2; B. C. 1. 45. 4; 2. 

32- 12. 

Cicero = 30 (23-2-5). 

1) Speeches— 10 (neque.. neque): Verr. 1. 81; 3. 162; 5. 
159, Pomp. 10; 53, Cluent. 20; 82, Sest. 44, Phil. 13. 21. Pur¬ 
pose: Cluent. 118 caute dicerentur. 

1 The numbers in parenthesis show the number of times the forms ut 
nequt .. neque , ut neque .. nee , and ut nee . . nec are used respectively. 

* Merguet Lex. Red. cites as Cat. 4. 15. 
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2) Philosophical = 5 (1-1-3): Fin. 2. 87; 1. 45, N. D. 1. ioi, 
Tusc. 4. 22. Purpose: Fin. 4.9 (neque . . nec) denuntiant. 

3) Rhetorical =3 (2-0-1): De Or. 2. 126, Or. 229, Inv. 1. 52. 

4) Letters = 11 (9-1-1): Fam. 2. 4. 1; 3. 7. 5 ; 13. 17. 3; 15. 
1. 5, Q. Fr. 1. 12, Fam. 1. 5a. 3, Att. 1. 11. 1. Purpose: Fam. 
1. 9. 17 enitor; 5. 11. 2 velim ; Brut. 1. 17. 4 timet; Att. 15. 11. 
1 placeret (all purpose, with ut neque .. neque). 

Nepos =3 (neque .. neque): Ale. 2. 1, Iph. 2. 1. Purpose : 
Dat. 6. 2 ponit (cf. Cato 3. 2 fecit ut non neque de.. neque 
de .. possit. 

Sen. Contr. = 2 (2.1.6 nec.. nec. Purpose 2.1.11 (neque . . 
nec). 

Lucret. = 1 (neque .. neque): 2. 339. 

3) Silver Latin = 75 \ poetry = 2: ut neque . . neque = 37, 
ut neque .. nec = 7, ut nec . . neque = 2, ut nec .. nec = 29. 

a) Ut neque . . neque = 37 (purpose = 7). Livy •= 7 (pur¬ 
pose = 3) ; Veil. 2. 124. 4; Cels. (7) 40. 16; 61. 28 ; 78. 5 ; 114. 
28; 190. 24; 229. 30; purpose: 275. 33 subsecrare; Plin. Mai. 
18. 32 ; 24. 68 ; 29. 46; Quint. 9. 1. 25; 11. 2.37; purpose: 10. 7. 
29 debent efficere, and 11. 3. 53 colligendus est; Ps. Quint. 
Decl. 140. 18; purpose: temperanda est; Frontin. 2. 1. 5; Suet, 
lul. 40. 1; 65, Nero 51, Galba 6. 3. 21; Florus 2. 2. 2; Justin. 9. 
4- 3; 25. 2. 10; 45. 5. 2; Gaius 1. 123; 3. 193; Gell. 14. 1. 18; 
Apul. Apol. 105. 12. 

b) Ut neque . . nec = 7 (purpose = 3), poetry = 1. Livy (3), 
Curt. 3. 10. 8 purpose, admonebat; Quint. 1.6. 40 purpose, opus 
est; Just. 2. 1.7; Lucan 9. 376 purpose: spes erat. 

c) Ut nec . . neque = 2. Only found in Livy: 22. 28. 14; 

40* 9 * 4 * 

d) Ut nec .. nec = 29 (purpose = 3), poetry = 1. Livy (18), 
purpose = 3; Veil. 2. 101. 1; 2. 103. 4; Val. Max. 5. 2. 10; 
Plin. Mai. 29. 46; Quint. 10. 1. 76, Plin. Min. 1. 1. 2 ; Pan. 79. 
6; Florus 2. 2. 1; Apul. Apol. 103. 22; 105. 13. Poetry: Mart. 
5. 46. 4. 

E. Various. 

* 

Ut ... neque (nec) ... neque (nec), as Cic. Cael. 16 ut accu- 
saret neque quaereret nec arcesseret; Verr. 3. 125, Rep. 5. 7, 
Tusc. 4. 37, Ovid Met. 2. 538. Purpose: Cic. Verr. 2. 41, Off. 
1. 102; and Off. 2. 85 ut... et neque .. neque. Ut neque (nec) 
ter , etc. Caes. B. C. 3 . no. 1; Cic. Caec. 92, Fat. 40, Fam. 

38 
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i. 12, Q. Fr. 2. 3. 2, Att. 13. 1. 1, Rep. 2. 23; Ovid Tr. 1. 8. 13, 
Cic. Verr. 3. 20, Or. 88; 231, Tusc. 4. 37; Auct. Her. 2. 27. 
Cf. Varro L. L. Frg. 43 ut nee .. aut non. 

Summary. 

1) Ut neque (nec) . . tuque (nec) was used more often with 
one main verb (114) than with two (61). 

2) These combinations were not found in Early Latin, except 
in Terence (4). 

3) The formula ut nec .. neque was only used twice and by 
one writer, Livy. 

4) These combinations belong chiefly to prose, being found 
164 times in prose to only 11 in poetry (4-4-3). 

5) With two verbs, ut tuque .. neque was used in result clauses 
25 times, in purpose 5 times (Class. = o); ut neque . . nec, 7 in 
result, 2 in purpose (Class.); ut nec .. nec in result 17, in pur¬ 
pose 6 (0-10-13). 

6) With one verb: ut neque . . neque was used in result 
clauses 54 times, in purpose 13; ut neque . . nec in result 8, in 
purpose 3; ut nec .. neque in result twice (Livy), and ut nec .. 
nec in result 31, in purpose 3. 

F. Ne .. neque (nec) = 17 (poetry = 4). 

This combination with two verbs begins in prose with Livy, 1 in 
poetry with Vergil, and is used in all 15 times, 12 being with 
nec. Ne. .neque : Verg. A. 11. 43, Tac. Ann. 6. 12, Apul. Apol, 

9. 8, but ne . . nec: Livy 3. 21. 6 (dum ne) ; 5. 3. 8 ; 26. 42. 2; 
40.46.4. Sen. Dial. 9. 14. 1, Tac. Ann. 11. 18; 15. 43, Apul. 
Apol. 97. 12, Phil. 129. 15; in poetry: Sil. 13. 635, Mart. 12. 55. 

10, Cato Dist. 3. 12. With one verb: Cic. Verr. 4. 60 facio ne 
fuisse videatur neque se instruxisse et ornasse ; Fin. 4. 10 eflecit 
ne necesse sit decantare neque discedere. Cf. Cic. Leg. 2. 60 
and Lease, Class. Phil. 3, p. 313. For ne .. neque with the im¬ 
perative cf. p. 263 ; with pres, subj., p. 273. 

G. Ne .. neque (nec) ... neque ([nec). 

With two verbs: Just. 11. 13. 8 ne . . nec . . nec. With one 
verb: Cic. Div. Caec. 73 ne neque placuisse neque placere arbi- 

1 Id Nepos, Pans. 46 Halm's reading ne .. nee has been changed to ne . . 
ntu . 
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tretur. Caesar B. G. 7.75 . 1 has ne .. nec .. nec .. nec with 
one main verb. Note Ter. Eun. 965 ne neque prosis et pereas. 

II. Neve (neu). 

A. Ut ... neve (neu) = 70 (neu = 35), poetry = 17. 

1) Early Latin = 7 (neve = 2), in Plaut. and Ter. 

2) Classical Latin = 40 (neu = 17), poetry = 9. Varro (3): 
R. R. 3. 7. 3 ; 10. 4; 11. 3, all neve and with 2 vbs.; Caesar 11 

(neu = 8) ; neu 2. 21. 2; 4. 17. 10; 5-34-3; 7- 8. 4; 47- 5; 7*- 3. 
B. C. in. 9; neve 6. 20. 1, B. C. 3. 103. 4, Poet. Fgt. p. 327 (B.), 
and parataxis; B. G. 5. 58. 4 neu. Cf. B. Alex. 9. 1. Cicero = 
9 (neu = o): Pomp. 69, Sest. 101, Phil. 7. 8, Off. 3. 6, Fam. 10. 
16. 2, Q. Fr. 1. 1. 17, Att. 3. 23. 5; 13. 45. 1, Verr. 3. 14 (1 v . /.). 
Note Fam. 5. 16. 2 quo minus .. neve, Sallust = 8 (neu = 7): 
Cat. 34. 2 (neve), lug. 8. 2; 10. 3; 102. 5, Or. Ph. 9, Macr. 13, 
Ep. Pomp. 8 and Mith. 23. Parataxis: Cat. 33. 5; 58. 21, lug. 
108. 2, and Or. Ph. 16 with hortor' and Lep. 4 quod est aliud 
quam ... neu. Catullus = 1 (neu): 116.3(qui .. neu), Lucr. = 
2 (neve): 2.558; 1010, Horace = 1 (neu): Sat. 1. 10. 9. For 
Prop. 2. 27. 10 cf. p. 434. Ovid = 5 (neve): Am. 1. 8.76; 2.15. 
16, A. A. 1. 35. 4, Trist. 3. 11. 73, Met. 4. 87. 

3) Silver Latin = 23 (neu = 13), poetry = 1. Livy = 14 
(neu = 10). Curt. = 2 (neu) : 8. 2. 27; 3. 15. Tac. = 3 (neve); 
Ann. 1. 42 ; 2. 83, Hist. 4. 32. Suet. = 2 (neve): Vit. 17, Vesp. 
11. Apul. = 1 (neu): Flor. 9. 9. Poetry, once: Sen. Oed. 73 
(neve). 

B. Ut neve (neu) .. neve (neu) = 4. 

a) With two verbs * = 1: Cic. De Or. 3. 172 (Parataxis: Caes. 
B. G. 1. 35. 3; Sail. Cat. 51. 43, Tib. 1. 6. 17. Cf. Val. Max. 
2 - 7 - I 5 -) 

# b) With one verb : = 3 : Cic. De Or. 1.171 ut neve asper neve 
hiulcus sit, Off. 1.141, Att. 5. 21. 12 in a Sen, Cons., Fam. 1. 
9. 19. Cf. Caes. B. C. 3. 86. 5 ut essent neu suam neu reliquo- 
rum opinionem fallerent, and B. C. 1. 76. 1 (first neu may be 
explained as et ne) ; Verg. Aen. 9. 41, parataxis. (The text is 

1 Without ut, as in Jug. 5. 62, Or. Ph. 16, Caes. B. G. 6. 33. 5, B. C. 1. si. 4. 
It may be noted that in Early Latin hortor is used with ut 7 times, without 
ut twice (Bennett). Caesar uses ut in B. C. 103. 4, and Cic. in Pomp. 69, De 
Or. I. 19. 

*Cf. Lease, Class. Phil. Ill, p. 30a, and also Schmalz Synt. 4 , § 380. 
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uncertain in Aen. 9. 90). Note also Livy 30. 37. 4 condiciones 
pads ut.. *; neve .. neve; 25. 38. 5 excitant neu se neu milites 
neu rem patiar, and Sen. Ep. 7. 8. devitandum est: neve similis 
malis fias neve inimicus multis. 


C. Ne . . neve (neu) = 168. 

This usage increases from 33 in Early Latin to 65 in Classical 
Latin and 70 in Silver Latin. In poetry it decreases from 27 in 
the first period to 22 in the second and 4 in the third. Neve is 
more common than neu in every period. 

1) Early Latin = 33 (neu = 14), prose = 6. Excluding in¬ 
scriptions ne .. neve (neu = 1) is only found in prose in Cato. 
In Plaut. neve = 9, neu = 12, in Ter. neve = 3, neu = 2, in Pac. 
neve = 1. Cf. Ter. Hec. 729 ne .. aut ne, 595 utne .. — ve. 

2) Classical Latin = 65 (neu = 29), prose = 43. Varro = 
3 (neve), R. R. 1. 12. 3; 3. 11. 5; 12. 3. Sallust = 6 (neu = 4), 
with 2 vbs.: Cat. 51. 7, Jug. 15. 1 ; 51. 4 ; 64. 2, all with neu; 1 
vb.: lug. 45. 2; 58. 5. Caesar =12 (neu = 7), 2 vbs.: 6. 32. 1; 
7. 29. 1; 53. 1, B. C. 1. 86. 4 ; 3. 73. 2 ; 98. 2 ; 112. 12 ( = 7); 1 
vb.: 1. 26.6; 1 5. 22. 5; 7. 14. 9, B. C. 1. 64. 2; 1 74. 3 (= 5). 

Cicero = 18 (neu = 2), 2 vbs. (12): Balb. 31, Fin. 3. 72, Rep. 
1. 9; 53 > Lael. 65; 78 (ut ne), Leg. 2. 64, Off. 1. 91, Fam. 15. 

12. 2, Q. Fr. 1. 1. 4; neu : ad Brut. 1. 4a. 1; 16. 10. With one 
verb (6): Verr. 1. 107; 2. 60, Phil. 1. 19; 2. 91, Or. 29; 221 (Att. 
3. 15. 6, a law, and Fam. 16. 8. I, Quint. Cic.). Nepos = 4 
(neu =1), with 2 vbs.: Paus. 4. 6 (neu), Thras. 3. 1; 3. 2, Epam. 
1. 1. Poetry = 22: Lucr. (2), neu=i, 2 vbs.: 5. 81: 6. 599 
(neu), Cat. (2), neu, 2 vbs.: 32. 6; 68. 12, Verg. (6), neu, 2 vbs.: 
G. 1. 180, A. 413; 7. 22; 333; one vb.: A. 2. 188; 12. 824, Hor. 
(3), neu, 2 vbs.: C. 1. 33. 2; 1. 35. 13, Sat. 2. 5. 37, Tib. 3. 10. 6. 
neu, Prop. = 1, neve, 2 vbs.: 1. 3. 30, Ovid (7), neu = 2, 2 vbs.: 
Her. 3. 79; 7. 62 (ne .. noceamz/* .. neu), A. A. 1. 668; 3. 194; 
Tr. 2. 204; 4. 515, Pont. 1. 3. 90 (neu). Note: in prose this 
usage with both 2 vbs. and with one is found in every writer 
except Nepos; in poetry, only with 2 vbs., except Verg. (2). 

Silver Latin = 70 (neu = 24), poetry 4, and used with one 
verb, only by Livy, Plin. Mai. andTac. Livy = 32 (neu = 9); 
with 2 vbs., neve (10): 4. 30. 13; 7. 14. 2; 23. 7. 1 (quis); 26. 1. 
10; 28. 13 (quis), 36. 3. 3 (quis); 37. 53. 6; 39. 19. 4; 40, 44, 10; 

1 Omitted by Meusel, Lex. Caes. s. v. 
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41. 8. 12 (quis); neu (5): 2. 24. 6 (quis); 3. 50. 5; 8. 34. 6; 23. 7. 
4 J 34* 35* 9* With one verb, neve (13): 1. 52. 6; 3. 17. 12; 21. 
40* 51 23. 2. 10 (quis); 34. 9 (quis); 25. 14. 2 ; 27. 38. 6; 30. 37 
6; 33- 30* 6; 38. 4. 6; 29. 8; 39. 17. 3; 38. 18. 8; neu (4): 4. 30. 
x 1 (quis); 34. 35.11; 39. 14* 8 J 45 * 2 5 « 9- Celsus = 3 (neve) : 
23. 16; 298. 38; 311. 14. Curt. = 1 (neu), 8.5.14. Petron. = 2 
(neve): 17; 80. Plin. Mai. = 3 (neve), 2 vbs.: 17. 85 ; 261; one 
vb.: 17. 124. Quint. = 1 (neu) : 5. 13. 42. Tac. = 13 (neu = 
8), 2 vbs.: Ann. 1. 6; 4. 63; 12. 19; 13. 28, all with neve ; with 
neu : Ann. 2. 58; 15. 22; 31. 73; Hist. 4. 46, Ann. 3. 71 
(dum ne); with one verb: 1. 7; 2. 29 (neve); 6. 5. 12. 
Plin. Min. = 2 (neve), 10. 33. 3; 79. 1. Frontin., neu, 15. 3. 
Suet ,,neve, Aug. 21. 2. Justin., neu, 6. 3. 8; 18. 4. 10. Gaius, 
neve, 4. 140; 1. 27 (ut ne). Gell. Praef. 20 (ut ne); 9. 8. 2; 
10. 22. 2. Note Apul. Met. 107. 23 ne . .neve. nec; cf. p. 273, f. 
Poetry = 4 (neu = 2): Sen. Theb. 4. 83 (neu), Val. FI. 3, 308, 
Sil. 6. 585 (neu), Mart. 1. 3. 10. 

Summary. 

1) In Early Latin ne .. neve was used over four times as often 
in poetry (27) as in prose (6). In strong contrast to this is the 
usage of Silver Latin, where it is used only 4 times in poetry to 
66 times in prose, and of Class. Latin, where poetry shows 29 
occurrences but prose, 43. 

2) In every period neve outnumbers neu, 19-14, 36-29, 46-24. 

3) In class, prose ne .. neve is used 30 times with two verbs, 
13 times with one. In poetry, Vergil alone uses this combina¬ 
tion with one verb. In Silver Latin, Livy, Pliny Mai. and Taci¬ 
tus alone use ne .. neve with both two verbs and with one. (In 
all, with two verbs 49, with one 21.) Note Tac. Ann. 3. 71 dum 
ne .. . neu. For ne .. neque cf. p. 430. 

D. Ne ... neve (neu) ... neve (neu). 

The formula ne neve .. neve was not used. Cf. p. 435 exit. . 

a) With three verbs : Caes. B. C. 2. 28. 2 ne deponerent neu 
ferrent neu pugnarent, and so: Hor. Ep. 1.16. 20, Livy 34. 1. 3, 
Suet. Iul. 42; with dum ne : Livy 25.7.4, Frontin. 4. 1. 44. Cf. 
Prop. 3. 12. 10 ne .. neve .. neu .. neve. 

b) With one verb : Cic. Leg. 2. 67 ne quis minuat neve vivus 
neve mortuus, and Prop. 1. ia 21 (cf.p.435, 1 ); cf. Hor. Sat. 1.3. 
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no, Livy 29. 24. 3 and Celsus 57. 17 ne .. ne .. ne .. neve .. 
neve. 

c) With two verbs : Cato 5. 6 ne ares n eve plostrum neve 
pecus impellas Livy 8. 32. 15 ne tenderet neu . . neu . . . neu 
iniungeret: 39. 18. 9 dum ne ... neu qua . . . neu quis esset. 

d) Various: Cato 37. 4 Caveto ne doles neu caedas neu tan- 
gas nisi siccam neu gelidam neu rorulentam; 38. 2 caveto ne in- 
termittas neve noctu neve ullo tempore intermittatur caveto. 
Livy 43. 2. 12 ne .. neve .. et ne. Celsus 62.34 ne neve ( quat .). 

E. Neve after a Period. 

After a period neve (neu) was used to be gin a principal clause 
only by Ovid 1 (cf. p. 270), and to introduce a subordinate clause 
only by Ovid and Lucan. For a similar use of et ne and ac ne 
and neque cf. pp. 256, 262. However, Sen. Phil, uses neve (neu) 
twice after a semicolon (Phaedr. 1250, Agam. 184), and its use 
after a comma is more common: Sen. H. F. 681, Lucan 10.232, 
Stat. Theb. 2. 94, Silv. 1. 5.32. Ovid's usage shows three varie¬ 
ties: 

a) Before an imperative — 9 (neu = 2): Am. 1. 7. 67 Neve 
supersint, pone; Met. 2, 693; 8. 794; 11. 136, Her. 18. 70; 20. 
152, Fast. 1. 288; 683; 4. 838. Cf. Tib. 1. 6. 17 Neu celebret, 
caveto, neve .. neu .. digitoquf trahat. 

b) Before a subjunctive = 1: Ibis 252 Neve cruciere, sint. 

c) Before an indicative =40 (neu = 11): Am. 3. 7. 83 Neve 
possent, dissimulavit; Her. 15. 298; 361; 16. 71 ; 18. 191; 20. 
hi ; 21. 51, Met 1. 72 ; 151 ; 445 ; 2. 395 ; 482; 800 (plpf.), 4. 
716; 5- 5 l6 ; 6 * 40; 7- 137; 297; 5 20 ; 850; 9. 415; 10.679; «• 
30; 13. 306; 14. 473; 759, Trist. 2. 245; 3. 5. 41; 3. 9. 29, Pont. 

1. 3 - 53 ; 2. 9- 53 ; 3 - 3 - 45: 85; 4. 8. 46; 9. no, Fast. 1. 507; 623; 
3* 135; 4. 59» and once by Lucan, 8. 498 ( H. t nec v. 1 .) Neu pri- 
vaverit, sunt. Note Caes. B. C. 1. 76. 1 milites appellat neu se 
neu Pompeium tradant, obsecrant. 

F. Neve after an Indicative. 

This usage is very rare: Ovid. Met 9. 415 petet annos neve 
sinat; Prop. 2. 27. 10 (timetis) ruinas neu subeant. Further ex¬ 
amples of such inconcinnity are Tac. Hist. 3. 25 precabatur 
manes neve se aversarentur; Pers. 3. 5 (erat in voto) neu quis 

'Draeger, H. S. II *, p. 69s cites only 6 occurrences in Orid. 
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(esset). Cf. also Tac. Ann. i. 35 mederetur neu mortem ... 
orabant. Cf* under I infra. 


G. Neu .. neve after a Supine. 

This form of expression is found only in Prop. 2. 29. 28 : ibat 
narratum somnia neu sibi neve mihi nocitura forent. (Butler 
(Loeb Classics) translates: “ for fear ”, etc. 


I. Neve (neu) with an Infinitive. 

This anomalous construction is found in Tac. Ann. 16. 34 
flentes facessere neu miscere hortatur, and Sil. Ital. 2. 385 
legere neu fallere imperat. Cf. Prop. 1.10. 21 ne cupias pugnare 
neve loqui neve tacere; Tac. Ann. 3. 63 iussi figere neu delabe- 
rentur. Cf. ac ne (Suet.), p. 358, e. 


J. Ne aut ... aut. 

As this form of expression gives the key to the clause, show¬ 
ing its character at the start, one would naturally expect it to be 
more common than ut neve .. neve or ui neque . . neque. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Cicero uses ne aut . . aut 43 times (17 with 2 vbs.), 
but ui neve .. neve only 4 times (1 with 2 vbs.). Caesar uses the 
former 9 times (5 with 2 vbs.), and Livy uses it 24 times (13 with 

2 vbs.), but neither use the latter, though each has ut .. neve . . 
neve once. It is to be noted that in poetry neither form of ex¬ 
pression is found, that neve .. neve following an ut is used only 
twice in Silver Latin (by Livy and Val. Max.), that writers of such 
scope as Sen. Phil, use ne aut . . aut only 8 times, Val. Max. only 

3 times, Quint. 8, and Tac. only once, Suet only 5, and that 
neither form is used by Sail., Nepos, Mela, Petron., Plin. Mai., 
Plin. Min., Quint. Decl., Gaius, Gellius and Apuleius. 

Ut neque . . neque was used by Cicero to express result 41 
times, but 9 times to express purpose, the latter a usage foreign 
to Caesar. This formula is also used 9 times by Livy to intro¬ 
duce purpose clauses, with result, '23 times. See further, p. 430. 
Contrast the use with ne aut . .. aut. 

Ne . . . neve . . . neve is another possible combination. 
Schmalz, Antib. d. Lat. Spr. II \ p. 145 remarks that ne aut .. 
aut is more common than ne neve . . neve . This statement is 
unquestionably correct, inasmuch as the latter expression was 
not used at all! The combination should be: ne ... neve .. . 
neve. For details, cf. D, supra , p. 433. 
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Ne aut ... aut was used, in general, more often with one verb 
than with two. The occurrences are as follows: Caesar 5, with 
two verbs, 4 with one, but Cicero 17-26, Livy 13-11, Val. Max. 
1-2, Sen. Phil. 4-4, Quint. 1-7, Suet. 1-4, Justin. 2-4, while 
Veil. Pat and Curt, use it only once each with one verb, and 
Celsus only twice, with 2 verbs. The total is: 47 with two verbs, 
65 with one verb. The details are as follows: 

a) With two verbs = 47. Caes. = 5 (1. 13. 5; 6. 5. 5; 7. 54. 
2; 72. 2, B. C. 2. 9. 4), Cicero = 17 (Inv. 1. 12 ; 32; 33, De Or. 

2. 177; 3.188, Part Or. 18, Verr. 1. 14, Sest. 39. Off. 1. 14; 7. 3; 
136, Fam. 1. 5a. 3; 11. 91; 15. 13. 2, Att. 3. 10. 2; 7. 3. 11; 9. 
7. 2). Note Lael. 65 ut ne . . aut.. aut, Sex. Rose. 82 ne aut... 
sim aut ne . . videar. Livy = 13, Cels. = 2 (61. 5; 311. 32), 
Val. Max = 1 (7. 2. 4), Sen. Phil. = 4 (Dial. 4. 21. 1; 11. 4. 5, 
Ep. 17. 2; 24. 6), Quint. = 1 (12. 11. 9), Tac. = 1 (Ann. 14. 61), 
Suet. = 1 (Aug. 92. 2), Justin. = 2 (5. 2. 14 ; 14. 2. 3). 

b) With one verb = 65. Caes. = 4 (1. 43. 9; 6. 5. 2, B. C. 
1. 21. 1; 3. 1. 5), Cic. = 26 (with 2 substs., 8: De Or. 1. 35; 2. 
205; 3. 192, Sest. 37, Font. 22, Fam. 3. 8. 9, Att. 3. 17. 3; 15. 

3. 3; two adjs., 8; Cluent. 6, Quinct. 57, Pomp. 47, De Or. 2. 
230, Part Or. 89, Fin. 1. 68, C. M. 31, Off. 1. 133; with two 
infins., 5: Inv. 2. 40, Cluent. 51, Leg. Agr. 34, Plane. 74, Fam. 

4. 1. 2; with other forms, 5: Att. 1. 16. 9, Inv. 1. 30; 2. 63, Fan. 
to. 23. 7; Q. Fr. 2. 3. 2. Cf. Dom. 36 ut ne quid aut de .. aut 
de), Sen. Contr. 1. pr. 11, Livy 11, Veil. Pat 2. 40. 6, Val. Max. 
2 (3* 5 * 1 J 6. 2. 7), Sen. Phil. 4 (Dial. 6. 5. 1; 7. 16. 1; 9. 12. 1, 
Ben. 7. 8. 3), Curt. 8. 1. 18, Quint 7 (1. 3. 11; 4. 1. 58; 2. 60; 
6. 3* 341 8. 3. 73; 11. 1. 67 ; 86), Suet. 4 (Iul. 53, Aug. 12; 49. 
2; Tib. 10. 1), Justin. 4 (2. 7. 9; 18. 1. 2; 20. 5. 13; 23. 3. 7). 

Emory B. Lease. 

The Colleoe op the City of New Yoek. 
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III.—MUMMY-LABELS IN THE ROYAL ONTARIO 

MUSEUM. 1 


Nearly all archaeological museums now contain mummy-labels 
from Egypt.* Although the total number of these objects is 
large, relatively few of them have been published, but even 
these few have made a distinct contribution to our knowledge of 
Demotic names and of the relations existing between the Greek 
and native populations of lower Egypt during the second and 
third centuries A. d.* Incidentally an odd label has now and then 
been the means of conclusively identifying some ancient site. 
For instance, the discovery of No. 8 of our collection at K6m 
Ushtm enabled the excavators to identify this place as the 
ancient Karanis. 4 In a similar way Tanis was located. 4 

Mummy-labels are made of a variety of materials, such as 
stone, bronze, faience, papyrus, cloth and wood. Wood is by 
far the commonest, the plane, sycamore, acacia, pine and cedar 
being chiefly employed.* The labels are as a rule small rudely- 
cut slabs varying in thickness from five to twenty millimetres. 
They are roughly rectangular in outline, with or without tra- 
peziform offsets at the ends. A common variant of this type is 

1 These were placed at my disposal through the kindness of my friend Mr. 
C. T. Currelly, the Director of the museum. Since this article went into the 
printers' hands he has given me access to three other labels which I hope to 
publish later. 

* A bibliography of the subject was published by De Ricci in the Rev. 
Arch., ser. 4, V, 1905, pp. 435-443. To this must be added the following 
later publications: H. R. Hall, Proc.of the Soc. of Bibl. Arch., XXVII, 1905, 
pp. 13-30, 48-56, 83-91,115-133,159-165 i N. Reich, Demot. und gr. Texte 
auf Mumientifelchen in der Sammlung der Pap. Erzherzog Rainer, 1908; 
H. F. Allen, Two Mummy-labels in the Carnegie Museum, Annals of the 
Carnegie Mus., VIII, 191a, 3, pp. 31 8 - 331 : id., Five Mummy-labels in the 
Metropolitan Museum, A. J. P., XXXIV, 3 , pp. 194 ff.; G. Lefebvre, Inscr 
gr.-chret. d’£g., pp. 135-136J; E. W. Budge, The Mummy, pp. 188-189. 

•See Hall, op. cit., p. 15; Allen, Two Mummy-labels, p. a 18. 

4 Cf. Grenfell, Hunt, and Hogarth, Fayftm Towns and Their Papyri, p. 41 
Arch. Rep. of the Eg. Expl. Fund, 1895-1896, p. 16. 

6 Arch. Rep. of the Eg. Expl. Fund., 1901-1903, p. 3. 

* Merriam, Amer. Jour, of Arch., II, 1886, p. 153. 
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one in which the corners have been chamfered off to a blunt 
point Less common is the type with a single circular or trapezi- 
form offset above the inscription. Often the wood is more or 
less evenly discolored as with a dark oily substance that possesses 
an odor highly suggestive of hot asphaltum. There can be no 
doubt but that this is due to the bitumen in which, as Bouriant 
tells us, 1 the corpses were plunged in the process of embalming 
in the late period. In some cases the label has become so dark¬ 
ened as to make it almost impossible to read with any certainty 
an inscription traced upon it in ink or paint. 

The labels were generally tied about the necks of the mum¬ 
mies 3 and served many purposes, either singly or in combination. 
They were used as documents of identification, shipping-tags, 
bills of lading, letters, and even as memorials.* But as their 
chief purpose was to identify, the inscriptions were generally 
made up of such items as were directly pertinent to that end, as 
the name (or names) of the deceased, a patronymic, a matro- 
nymic, other relationships either of blood or by marriage, pro¬ 
fession, nativity or citizenship, age, date of death, as well as the 
source, destination and route of shipment of the mummy. In no 
single instance are all these elements found together; on the 
contrary, the utmost caprice prevails in combining them. On 
some labels the inscription is reduced to the minimum of a single 
word, the name. 4 The opposite extreme of unusual fullness of 
detail may be observed in No. 9 of this series. 

It is to be regretted that we know nothing of the circumstances 
connected with the discovery of our labels, save in the case of 
No. 8. 

1. Mummy-label of some coniferous wood; a combination ot 
a document of identification and shipping-tag; probably from 
Akhmlm; a rhomboid 12.6 X 12 ctnm.; 8 thickness uniformly 
2.1 cmm.; trapeziform offset at top 11.4 X 1.8 cmm., pierced at 
its line of junction with the body of the label, the hole still retain- 

1 Receuil des Traraux, XI, 1889, pp. 143-144. 

•Wilcken, Arch. Anzeiger, IV, 1889, p. 3; Flinders Petrie, Dendereh, p. 
33; Letronne, Egger et Brunet de Presle, Pap. gr. du Louvre, p. 234, No. 
18 bis, 11. 5-6. 

•See De Ricci, pp. 437-438, No. 3; Spiegelberg, Rec. des Trav., XXVI, 
1904, pp. 57 - 58 , No. 4, 11 . 3-4. 

4 Milne, Cat. gdn. du Musde du Caire, Gr. Inscr., 9320; 9333 . 

4 These measurements in each case include the offsets. 
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ing a piece of coarse cord; wood of an uniformly deep brown; 
uncial letters varying in height from i to 5 cmm., rudely punched 
in outline with the point of a burin. 


tA<{>h Att 

O XXOJ N l\c 
1C TTANu)-H- 

irANex a ri, 

NN6XP0TA(j> 

T a<f>r) *Aw I oXXvn'ar I Iff Ilarat tt. I Hannan 1 p vucpord<f> I off. 


Ta<f>r ): “ Die Bedeutung des Wortes ratf, welches die Leichen- 
hiille, eventuell den Sarg sammt der Leiche, eventuell Mumie 
bezeichnet, ergibt sich aus dem im Eingange citirten Pariser 
Papyrus 18 bis . . . ” 1 Trans., therefore, “mummy” or “re¬ 
mains ”. The word is frequently omitted, though implied, as in 
No. 3 (cf. Allen, Two Mummy-labels, pp. 218-219). 

’AtroX\«mar: Not uncommon in the Faytim ; for mummy-labels 
see Krebs,* 62; Spiegelberg,* pp. 1* (= Guimet, 1) and 45. 

It: In mummy-labels more usual than tit, as in Nos. 2, 8, 9 
(but eh* in No. 3). It <hXadt\<f>iap (Wessely, Holztaf., 6); cf. 
Reich, Gr. 21; ttyixt (Hall, 19; 20). For t = « in papyri see 
Mayser, Gram. d. gr. Pap. aus d. Ptolemaerzeit, pp. 87-88; in 
inscriptions, see Schwyzer-Meisterhans, Gram. d. att. Inschr., 
p. 38. 

noff«: =naff«ffiroXiff or naffrfn-oXiff, the modern Akhmtm (Hall, p. 
48 ; Schmidt, as below). ’Airdftor rijp ra<j>jjp It Ilap*mo\ir Sri Aidvftot 
Oap owoX/rijff IotIp At dvfiot vlit Harptyovrot (Schmidt, Zeitschr. f. Aeg. 

Spr., XXXIV, 1896, p. 80; cf. Krebs, 33) ; Iff n<iff»ffirdX(a»ff (sic) 
(Reich, Gr. 21). Only Doff* occurs in Nos. 2, 3, 9 of this series. 

++=n, which is clearly read in No. 2a 4: perhaps an abbrevi¬ 
ation of ir(p 4 ff), or tr(apa), or w(apddot). I can find no other occur¬ 
rence of the sign in mummy-labels. Ordinarily the consignee 


1 Wessely, Holzt&felchen der Samm. d. Pap. Erzh. Rain., V, 1889, p. 14. 
*Gr. Mamienetiketten aas Aeg., Zeitschr. f. Aeg. Spr., XXXII, 1894, pp. 

36-51. 

• Demotische Stud., I, Aeg. nnd gr. Eigennamen aus Mamienetiketten d. 
ROm. Kaiserzeit, 1904. 
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is indicated by the dat., as wapa&o t It Uapm rf vlf nat*x“ TOV (No. 9) > 
drtdoe *ori rf vlf (Reich, Gr. 4). If the sign stands for mapddot, 
then iiaM^artv ptxpord<fn>t> will have to be read as datives, as is 
n pmrapxot (No. 8 ; see n.). 

iiawtx<krir — navtxart}*: Here and in Nos. 2 and 9* this name, 
referring evidently to the same man in each case, appears for the 
first time in published mummy-labels, though it is not unknown 
in the papyri; e. g., Aeg. Urkunden aus d. K. Mus. zu Berlin, 
gr. Urk., Ill, 997, i, 3: ii, 4. 8; 998, i, 3, 9; ii, 2, 5. For ■ = * 
see Mayser, op. cit., pp. 83-84; Schwyzer-Meisterhans, op. cit., 
p. 19; cf. Audollent, Defixionum Tabellae, Paris, 1904, 30, 9. 20. 
24. 38; 242, 43; 159b 26. 

vtKpoTa(f)ov : So in No. 2b, but vtupoaprrov in No. 9* Cf. n. on 
Atomic 6 pov (No. 2a). 

Translation: Remains of Apollonia (to be shipped) to Panop- 
olis to Panechates the embalmer. Or, if «■ = napd&oe —Remains 
of Apollonia (to be shipped) to Panopolis. Deliver to Pane¬ 
chates the embalmer. 

2. Mummy-label of some coniferous wood; serves the same 
purpose as No. 1; probably from Akhmtm; slightly rhomboidal 
in outline, the lower right hand corner being broken off roughly 
at a knot in the wood; dimensions 11 X 10.4 cmm.; thickness 
uniformly 2.1 cmm.; trapeziform offset at the top 9.2 X 1.6 cmm., 
pierced at the centre of its line of junction with the body of the 
label; wood of an uniformly deep brown; letters same as in No. 
1; opisthographic. This label and No. 1 are clearly prepared 
from the same plank and by the same hand. 

A B 

_s—:— 

I N €r K P O 
TA cp O N 


A. T At I 0 <rx6pov I Is II api» 1 ir. Han I j(anr I, 

B. Ptupo I r d<f>ov. 

Aio<r* 6pov\ A common name in mummy-labels and in the 
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♦ 


papyri of the Fay dm j as ravfj (= ra<f>ff) Aio<tk < 5 p(o)w ir na>«nov 
dpriKtuirov ( = aprordnov ?) 'Epatovn rticpordcf) (<p). (Milne, 935 2 > 
recto); n«r/wwof At wrudpov yva<f>tvt (Reich, Gr. 5)* See also Milne, 
9389; Reich, Gr. 2; Fayfim Towns, ind., p. 340. The same 
iorms of p, K and P are found in Milne, 9352, recto, just quoted. 

Translation: Remains of Dioscorus (to be shipped) to Pan- 
opolis to Panechates the embalmer. (For the alternative inter¬ 
pretation, see No. 1). 

3. Mummy-label of soft pine; serves the same purpose 
as Nos. 1 and 2; probably from Akhmtm; rectangular, with 
trapeziform offsets of unequal size at both sides, 18.3 X 8.4 
cmm.; thickness uniformly 1.2 cmm.; right offset 5.1 X 2.2 cmm., 
left offset 4.4 X 1.8 cmm.; each offset is pierced near its centre 
with a hole in which still remain remnants of knotted cord ; wood 
very dark in color and strongly smelling of bitumen; uncial 
letters 1.8 to 1.1 cmm. in height, first outlined with a brownish 
paint and then deeply and neatly incised with a sharp cutting 
edge. 


Kotrrirat I tls Tiara. 

Koarlrat : An entirely new name; probably in the gen. after 
(to^jj). There are two possible explanations of its origin. One 
(to my mind, the more satisfactory) would trace it to the fern, of 
a cognomen Costinus which appears once in an inscription on an 
amphora now in Bologna (Costini, CIL, III, 12010, 12) and once 
in a Sardinian sepulchral inscription (Cursiuo Costini £ ann. XX, 
De Vit, Onom., s. v.). The other would account for it as a 
plebeian contraction of Kanrtarrirar, the reduction of Kwo-... to 
KOf . . . being well attested; as in Koararrirot (CIG, IV, 8786; 
9287); Costantinus (CIL, VI, 2457; 3234; 32604; IX, f466o). 
I can find no instance, however, where the interior syllable 
... rar ... is dropped; furthermore, neither masc. nor fern, forms 
of the name are common before the fourth century, a period to 
which only one mummy-label has been attributed. 1 

Translation: (Remains) of Costina (to be shipped) to Pan- 
opolis. 

1 Krebs, p. 37. 
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4. Mummy-label of some very soft wood, badly chipped and 
decomposed; a document of identification; from the Fayftm ; a 
rectangle 12.8 X 6.6 cmm., with a trapeziform offset at the left 
side; thickness 1.1 to .9 cmm.; offset 1.9 X .6 cmm., pierced at 
about its centre; letters uncial in general appearance, first 
sketched in outline with thin perpendicular incisions the edges of 
which were afterwards beveled off. 



4>i Aoy>u.e 

nocATTqaxHc 


♦1A0 vp* i vos ofro Mtyr. 


*ikot>n*vot: Apparently the first occurrence of this name in an 
Egyptian document, *»Aovp«rij, on the contrary, being frequently 
found. For its use outside of Egypt see CIG I, 191, 13; 192, 
5; 1278; Sozom., H. E., II, 22; Phot., Bibl., 177, 13. The Latin 
transliteration is noted in CIL, IV, 3185; 24136 (?); 24138; 

241 39 * 

diro: In mummy-labels this word is often taken to indicate the 
place from which the mummy was to be shipped; but Wessely 
(Holztaf., p. 15) says, and rightly in my opinion: “Dassdirdin 
dem Sinne von ‘gebiirtig aus’ gebraucht ist, erhellt aus dem 
bestandigen Gebrauche der Papyrus und unserem Holztafelchen 
(i. e. 4) das novn-Xtapir *iAad«A<£tnjf bietet.” Perhaps sometimes 
it may mean also “ citizen of”. Either interpretation would fully 
account for the place occupied in the formulae of the labels by 
the phrase with d*rf, i. e. generally after the designation of 
parentage, as n.a<f>tStfHs KoXXourou firjrphs 2<VKo\avraros an6 Bopnarj 

(Spiegelberg, Rec. des Trav. XXVI, 1904, pp. 57-58 ; Cf. Milne, 
9348; De Ricci, 5, 6 = Price Coll, of London, 2126, 2127); but 
occasionally before, as IlKt/p*r Brjaios aird N r/oov ’AfroXXiraptador 
novdjj (mummy-label in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
No. 10. 130. 1130). 1 

M17P: A form hitherto unattested, but probably an abbreviation 
of M>7(rpoir<fX<»)r, i. e. Arsinoe, the capitol of the Arsinoite nome; 
for its location seethe maps in Wessely, Topographie des Faijum, 
Denkschr. d. K. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, Phil.-Hist. KL, L, 
1904, 1. Other abbreviations of the word are found in the 


1 Allen, Five Mummy Labels, No. ab. 
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papyri: w ..., Aeg. Urk., gr. Urk., II, 561, I, 7, ix, 13, 16; 
W .. . ib., I, 217, recto, i, 9, 23; ii, 7, 10; ib., II, 652, 2; wpo 
• • • , lb., I, 55 * 12) 57, 1, 3 » fuffpoit • • •»ib., I, IIO, II I 115,1, 

13; 116, i, 5. Generally, however, the full spelling is observed. 

Translation: Philumenus of the Metropolis (Arsinoe). 

5. Mummy-label of some coniferous wood: a document of 
identification; from the Fay Am ; a trapezoid 15.7 X 9.2 cmm., 
with a small trapeziform offset at the right; thickness uniformly 
1.4 cmm.; offset 1.8 X 1.8 cmm., pierced near line of junction 
with the body of the label; there is a small hole on the hor 
zontal axis and close to the left edge of the label; uncial letters 
1.8 to 1.1 cmm. in height, punched with a blunt point over 
painted outlines; in the first line the letters are obscured by 
particles of hardened resin or bitumen, while in the last line they 
are shallowly punched and badly worn. 



'hridmpot : A very common name in this department and in 
papyri; as ’hnd&pov <t>i\o<r 6 <j>ov (Krebs, 33); cf. Milne, ind., and 
see Spiegelberg, Dem. Stud., I, p. 16*, name No. 101. This 
name and its fern, form are thoroughly Egyptian, built as they 
are on the name of the deity *l<r»r (Spiegelberg, ib., p. 47). 

vl6s : In such connections the word may be used or omitted at 
will ; as KXavdior KoXavdor vl6t Atoaxoparor (De Ricci, 4) » Afovpot 
vlir Oarpt'^ovror (Schmidt, p. 80) ; n«T/N»Nor A«xr«c<$pov (Reich, Gr. 
5); TaXi/rog icarpoe Itpaxor (Letronne, l8 bis); Uixvaif ncKwriof 
fufrpbt 2irrairot (De Ricci, 6 = Price Coll., London, 2127). 

Ma&pat: found only here in mummy-labels, but occasionally in 
papyri; as FayAm Towns, 125, 5. 

'Apwarjat i = 'Apnarfotot. Case*endings and case-constructions in 
Egyptian proper names are very frequently disregarded in the 
vulgar departments; a8 Totfr0«f 'Appxvais Ovyaripa T aripywri 

Jtwvptt nl *H prnpt (Reich, Gr. 20); cf. Krebs, 62; Wilcken, Gr. 
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Ostraka aus Aeg. und Nubien, II, Nos. 413-418,420. The name 
is attested in mummy-labels in Milne, 9287, and in Spiegelberg, 
Dem. Stud. I, p. 5*, name No. 21 (= Guimet, 4), and is of very 
frequent occurrence in the ostraka (Wilcken, Gr. Ost., II, ind.). 
According to Spiegelberg (ib., p. 45) the name comes from the 
Demotic H m r-p*- e s e , and signifies “ Son of Homs ”. 

Xpvaox*pUov) : Or perhaps xpv<rox*t(plov). This cannot be xp v ~ 
• # • • 

aoxov, as the next to the last letter can be only «, and as the last 
mark. might be either 1 or part of p. Xpvaox*p*og is found as a 
cognomen, “ the gold-ringed ” in 2 apairl&p Eppatmcov xpvoox*p*ov 
(Le Blant, 81) ; in CIG, III, 4970a it is uncertain. Cf. the cog¬ 
nomina Xpvaaf. mtv£, Xpvarjvios, Xpva 6 <rropoe (Bechtel-Pick, Gr. Per- 
sonennamen, p. 466; Pape, Gr. Eigennamen, s. w.). 

Translation: Isidorus son of Maxima (and) Harpaesis (called 
the) Gold-ringed. 

6. Mummy-label of some coniferous wood; a document of 
identification; from the Fay&m; an almost regular rectangle 
18.6 X 8.4~7.8 cmm., with trapeziform offsets at the sides; thick¬ 
ness 1.8 cmm.; right offset 4.6 X i*6, and left, 4.6X 1. 9 cmm., 
each pierced at the points where their lines of junction with the 
body of the label meet the horizontal axis; letters, mostly 
square, 1.5-1. cmm. in height, roughly punched with a blunt 
point over painted outlines. 


<b6evs T k I oKkop atro 1 'i'lvopovvt I ear. 

Qdtvs : Also in Reich, Dem.-Gr. i; Revillout, Planchettes 
bilingues trouv^es & Sohag en ThGbaide, Rev. fegyptol., VI, 
1891, pp. 43-45,100-101; VII, 1892, pp. 29-38, No. 14; Spiegel¬ 
berg, Dem. Stud., I, p. 36, name No. 406, where it is derived 
from the Demotic p-t e w, “ the wind ”. 

TaaXxor: New and unexplained name. 1 The cross-bar of X is 
drawn with paint only. 

1 Profetsor Spiegelberg writes me: “ Ich kann Ihnen leider su TkoXkov 
keine Aufklftrung geben. Wie sich aus den Sammlungen von Herrn Dr. 
Preisigke und raeinem eigenen Material ergiebt, ist der Name neu". 



A 
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VivofiovMt : First appearance in mummy-labels; but better 
Vipapovrtmt, from ¥ira/ioOw, the name of an Arsinolte village, 
which is not to be confused with *«ra/M>vw, the personal name, 
although sometimes spelt the same (Flinders Petrie Pap., 58, e, iii, 
14; 117, a). Frequently the gen. of this word appears in -ior, 
instead of -c«r, the regular ending in Egyptian place-names in -«■ 
(Mayser, op. cit., p. 264). For o = a see ib., pp. 60-61; Schwyzer- 
Meisterhans, op. cit., pp. 16-20; Robinson, Inscr. from the 
Cyrenaica, A. J. A., XVII (1913), No. 2, p. 171, has a number 
of other valuable references on this phenomenon. ♦«*- repre¬ 
sents the Old Egyptian pa-§i-n, “ the sea of . . . ”, and often 
appears as a prefix in place-names; as *apv» (Wessely, Gr. 
Texte zur Topographie Aeg., 113, 18): = ¥ i*apv* (ib., 113, 

1); (ib., 15,8; 114, 2; 138, 20); ♦ora*** (Fayftm Towns, 

I1[ 9» 9 > 33* 230; 248). yorapoOw means “the sea of Ammon”. 1 

Translation: Phtheus Tkalkon of Psinamunis (Ammonsea). 

9 

7. Mummy-label of hard wood ; a document of identification; 
from the Fayftm ; rectangular, 18.4 X 7.4 cmm., with trapeziform 
offsets at the sides; thickness uniformly 1.7 cmm.; each offset 
2.2 X 2.6 cmm., pierced at about its centre; wood of an even 
deep brown; uncial letters very irregular in their dimensions, 
first painted in outline and then roughly but deeply incised; 
a plain border 5-8 cmm. in width and consisting of a single incised 
line follows the entire contour of the label. 

trocucic 

THPCH 

68'lUC6 

\ C. IA 

T«x«<rtr Bvydlnjp 217rap "*l. i&Ltaatv Lictl. Lid” Mr^c(tp). 

T«x«<w*. This form of the name is found only here and in No. 9 
in published mummy-labels; the same person may be referred 
to in both instances. For its occurrence in papyri see Ox. Pap., 
VIII, 1121, 3; Flinders Petrie Pap., [66, a, ii, 25; 117, d, 3]. 
The form T«x«<nf is noted in Milne, 9341 ; Ox. Pap., Ill, 482, 
24-25; and TotAt, Kenyon, Gk. Pap. in Br. Mus., 1883, p. 154; 

1 1 am indebted to Professor Spiegelberg for this explanation. 

29 
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Ill, pp. 233 ff. Professor Spiegelberg writes: ** Ich glaube, dass 
beide Namen identisch und Varianten von T«xvra (Pap. Load., 
Ill, IV, ind.) sind. Der Name bedeutet “ die Aethiopin ”, Cf. 
Spiegelberg, Dem. Stud., I, p. 26*, name No. 190. 

dvyarrjp : As in Reich, Gr. 20, quoted under n. on 'Apraipr*, 
No. 5 ; cf. use of 1 A 6 t, No. 5. 

2> j*ap "1 = 2 tpap ' ; perhaps an abbreviation of Xipapvtmdoc or 
2tvaptrr)t, the commonest of a large number of fem. names 
beginning in 2trap —, as •.. yijvtt, .. • tprj<fnt, ... enj, . . . (V, 
... fnv<ri r,... (r»7crtr, • . . rir f ... v£nr (Spiegelberg, Dem. Stud., 
p. 28,* name No. 253, where see variants . .. c£d(r)*ff, ... vMtt, 

... viff). This name is read in Milne, 9392; Krebs, 64; 70; De 
Ricci, 5 = Price Coll., London, 2126. Reich (p. 16) derives it 
from the Demotic Senharyotis, which is composed of the roots 
sen-Har-wod and means “ Daughter of Horus-is-healthy For 
7 = c see Mayser, op. cit., pp. 62-64 1 Schwyzer-Meisterhans, 
op. cit., p. 19, § 10, 7, n. 96. For parallels to the sign of abbre¬ 
viation (/) used here see Prentice, Publ. of an Amer. Arch. 
Exped. to Syria, III, nos. 120; 122; 181 and elsewhere passim, 
where the sign strongly resembles a sigma (r); also Robinson’s 
review of the work, A. J. P., XXX, 2, p. 205. 

«d(W«r; Such details, common to mummy-labels in general, are 
found only here in this series. 

L: Here = Ittj, but in the next line = trout. 
td": The fourteenth year of an emperor whom we cannot 
identify (see, however, infra, p. 25). There are other similar 
instances in Egyptian documents of the omission of the name of 
the reigning emperor (or king); e. g., L Kaiaapot *ap/i(ov 6 i) * 
(Milne, 9202); L uj” la (Krebs, 24; cf. ib., 23, 27); Litf 

M«xttp k (Milne, 9201); see Hall, 58; 59. On the other hand, 
the name of the emperor is specified in Milne, 9355; 9358. 

M«x<(ip): The sole instance of this abbreviation in published 
mummy-labels. .This curtailment of the word and the waiving 
of the rule that prescribes indication of the day of the month are 
due mainly to lack of space; cf. L i/3 noun (De Ricci, 4); L «" 
M*<ropt) (ib., 6 = Price Coll., London, 2127). 

Translation: Techosis daughter of Senar(yotis). She lived 
25 years; she died in the month Mecheir of the year 14. 

8. Mummy-label of some hard wood; a shipping-tag; from 
K6m Ushtm in the Fayfim; a roughly cut rectangle 16.6 X 9-7 
cmm., pierced at about the middle of the left side; average 
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thickness 1.3 cmm.; irregular letters 1.9-1.3 cmm. in height, 
deeply cut out with a sharp edge and rather epigraphical in 
character. This is the label by which Hogarth identified K6m 
Ushtm as the ancient K a pa* it (see p. 437, n. 4). 



ATToAOCTT P 
@U/TA PX O N 1C 

jCAPA N lAATO 

I toY 

1 r 

’Anodot Up I atrapxoy it l K apavlda to 1 0 * Ap<rt(woC)Tov, 


amHot : ** Deliver ** or “ ship ”, as in awi&os ♦or* ry vlj (Reich, 
Gr. 4); cf. ib., Gr. 20b ; Hall, 68; Wessely, Holztaf., 3. Simi¬ 
larly d 4 t in d 6 t 2 tp .... pot Qvyinfp 2 «p .Reich, Gr. 22b); 

napadot (No. 9, infra; &d\t in 04 X« Is K tp^ (Wilcken, Arch. An* 
zeig., No. 2a) ; i*fioXrjp woiqtrat (ib., No. 2b). For airibot 
used in the same sense in the papyri see Faydm Towns, 
126, verso. 

upmrapxor: = n pmrapxv (so in Fay dm Towns, p. 41). It is not 
probable that this is a pure acc., as it is against the regular usage 
for the name of the defunct to appear in the acc. after awidot or 
other expressions of like content. That n ptrapxo* was felt as a 
dat. is apparent when one compares it with the datives in the 
quotations of the previous note. This seems to be an instance of 
the encroachment of the acc. on the dat., a phenomenon that 
began to show itself about 300 a. d. (see A. N. Jannaris, An 
Historical Greek Grammar, p. 341, 1348). np*rapxot occurs 
here for the first time on mummy-labels. 

K apaplda i A village, often noted in papyri, situated in the north 
of the Faydm (see Wessely, Top., pp. 82 ff.). 

rov ’A/xrt(rof)rov (pop oO) : I can find no other instance of this 
abbreviation; ’a pei —, however, is very common in Fayflm 
papyri, e. g., Fayflm Towns, 24. 1; 26,1; 31, 3; 32, 4; 33, 1; 
41, i, 1; ii, 1; 42, 2. For that reason I count — *o*— as the part 
of the word dropped, instead of — t po —. In Wilcken, Arch. 
Anz., No. 4, the reading is rov ’Ap<r<rotrov ; but ib., No. 1, it is rov 
*Ap<rir[o]<trov popov ; cf. Wessely, Holztaf, No. i. 
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The engraver of our label by mistake began but did not finish 
an iota before the sigma of * Apai(pot)Tov. 

Translation: Ship (to) Protarchus in Karanis of the Arsinoite 
nome. 

9. Mummy-label of soft pine; combined shipping-tag and 
document of identification; probably from Akhmtm; a rectangle 
25 X 10.2 cmm., with a trapeziform offset at each side; thickness 
* 9“‘7 cmm.; right offset 5.8 X 2.9 cmm.; left, 5.1 X 2.9 cmm.; 
each offset pierced at about its centre; regular uncial letters 
1.3 cram, in height, first traced in black ink or paint and then 
carefully punched with a narrow chisel. 

-.f n APAAOC |C fTANUTU) 

Yiu>rrANeXAToYNe 

O KPoAPToYTHNTMV ,l 'b 
_ AAeA<l>HNT6XU>Cu: I 
rAJU.oVcAl£PAKAN | J 

Ilapddot It Hapi» r«(t)l vii(i) II avt^arov r«l Kpoaprov rffp 
tokijp ^—Tantjp Or ra<f>rfp})\ dit\<f>fjp Tf^clxrir I yapovaa *1 tpaaa . . 

napdHos : “ Deliver ” or “ ship ”, like d*6dos (No. 8 ; see n.). It 
appears elsewhere in mummy-labels only in . . . «■ apddtt ’apOIo- 
ran .(Wilcken, Arch. Anz., No. 2a) where napadtt = napdbot. 

Cf. top %oipop tca\ ri d«\<fxbila rA /3 icaXa wapaiot rprjyopitp rf paytiptp 

. . . (Papiri Greco-Egizii, II, Pap. Fiorentini, No. 166). See 
No. 1, n. on-jf = TT. 

rian^arov: See No. 1, n. 

ptKpoaprov : Cf. PtKpoTtufrop (No. i). 

Ttfp raKTjp : Are we to read rax^r = ra<f>^p or Taiajp = Tatar ? Ac¬ 
ceptance of the first reading involves glozing over the obvious 
phonetic difficulty of « for </>, a difficulty which the engraver may 
have felt himself, as the superfluous and partially corrective stroke 
on the k seems to indicate. A parallel to this reading is seen in 
jtriSior rfjp ra^Tfp It darwriroXir (Schmidt, p. 80). Acceptance of the 
second reading is in violation of the custom of never putting the 
name of the deceased in the acc. after rijrAAor and its synonyms 
(see No. 8, n. on n pvrapxop). Moreover, there are no instances 
in this department of the article being used in this relation to a 
proper name. The occasional confusion of 17 and « would account 
for Tinjii = Taxix, as TpiKaravrjs = TpiKardvtt (Le Blant, 49 ) > cf the 
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converse phenomenon, Uavt^any = Uavf^arrj^ {Nos. i j 2). In the 
main, the first reading, in spite of the phonetic difficulty, squares 
more closely with our knowledge of the language of mummy- 
labels. For the name Ta«r see Aeg. Urk., gr. Urk., II, 532, 5. 

adi\<f>T)>>: If t aKijy = Taw, the apposition is norma), but if ro«c^ = 
Ta<f>T)v t the apposition serves in the stead of a regular gen. Cf. 
Reich, Gr. 20, quoted in No. 5, n. on ‘Apiraqcn. 

TcxAaiff yafu>Z<ra: See No. 7. n. Owing to the uncertainties 
involved in ti)f rajcij* and to the compressed character of the 
language, several interpretations offer themselves here. One 
would read, “ the remains of (his) sister ”, i. e. of Panechates’ son, 
Te^»<rir yapovaa 'l/paxa then following in thenom. as a detached 
identification in loose apposition to adtXtf*. This, however, lacks 
the support of probability, as the nature of the inscription would 
lead to the belief that Panechates’ son was to receive these 
remains in his capacity as embalmer, and not as a relative of the 
deceased. Another interpretation would read, “ the remains of 
the sister of Techosis”, the wife of Hierax”, T<x<tatr yapovaa 
being construed as genitives in intention, for not uncommonly 
does the gen. in Egyptian names stand in -is for -tor, thus coin¬ 
ciding in form with the nom. (Mayser, op. cit., pp. 117; 148; 
Robinson, op. cit., p. 170 and references); this coincidence may 
account for the form of yapovaa. A third interpretation would 
be identical with the second, save that “ Takis ” would be substi¬ 
tuted for “ the remains of”. Still another would regard yapovaa 
as an acc. in agreement with rami* or For the loss of 

final -r, especially in the acc. sing, in -a* of the a-declension see 
Mayser, op. cit., p. 192; as the article generally accompanies the 
nouns thus affected, Mayser rightly holds this to be a phonetic, 
not a syntactical phenomenon. This last interpretation is weak 
in that it is contrary to the normal procedure of specifying the 
more important relationships first. In our translation we have 
adopted the second interpretation because it presents the fewest 
difficulties. 


yapovaa : See previous n. This relationship is elsewhere in¬ 
dicated by yvwj, as in Milne, 9348 and Hall, 55. 

*itpana : Cf. Letronne, p. 234, 18 bis; Spiegelberg, Dem. Stud. 
I, p. 16*, name No. 93. Hall (p. 16) explains the name as a 
translation of the Egyptian Pabekis, “the Hawk”, i. e. Horus. 

..: Only r is certain, probably the initial of a word in 

contracted form indicating the occupation or official standing of 
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*1 «pa£, sis ropoypdtfro* (Milne, 9312)* *avit\i)pop (Le Blant, 54)* or 

perhaps pofu * 6 r , poraptpp , ro itapxqp ( p 6 papx <> w ). 

Translation: Ship to Panopolis to the son of Panechates, the 
embalmer, the remains of the sister of Techosis, the wife of 
Hierax, the (lawyer ?). 

Date. 

e 

Seeing that we know practically nothing of the conditions 
connected with the finding of these mummy-labels, we have, with 
three exceptions, only epigraphical characteristics as guides to 
dating them. On these grounds all save Nos. 7, 8 and 9 must 
be assigned indiscriminately to the second and third centuries of 
our era, the period to which belong all such objects with the 
rarest exceptions (see p. 437, n. 3). No. 7 can be dated some¬ 
what more closely, as it bears an indication of date that restricts 
our attribution to those emperors of the above period who 
reigned at least fourteen years. The list of possible emperors 
includes Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Corn- 
modus (who reckoned his accession from 176 when he joined 
Marcus Aurelius on the throne), Septimius Severus, Caracalla 
(who reckoned his accession from 198 when he joined Septimius 
Severus), Diocletian and Maximian (see Liebenam, Fasti Con- 
sulares Imperii Romani, pp. 105-118). Of these we can set 
aside Trajan, as being probably too early, and Diocletian and 
Maximian as too late. We think it likely therefore that this 
mummy-label was prepared sometime in the period between the 
accession of Hadrian and the death of Caracalla, i. e. between 
117 and 217 A. D. If the Techosis of this label and of No. 9 be 
the same person, then the two labels must have originated not 
many years apart. Presumably the latter is the older, as its 
text seems to warrant the inference that Techosis was still alive. 
Indeed it is only natural to identify the remains of the dead by a 
reference to living kin. In No. 8 the substitution of the acc. for 
the dat. of the ind. obj. is very likely to point to a year subse¬ 
quent to 300, and in any case to a point not long prior. This 
label therefore can safely be attributed to the close of the third 
or to the early part of the fourth century a. d. 

W. Sherwood Fox. 

PmiKcrroN Ujuvh*sity. 
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IV.—INSCRIPTIONS FROM LORYMA AND VICINITY. 


Loryma has long been identified with practical certainty. 
Mentioned by Thukydides (VIII, 43, 1) as port of refuge for the 
Athenian ships in 410 b. c., described by Diodorus Siculus 
(XIV, 83, 4) as the rendezvous for Konon’s great fleet of more 
than ninety sail in 395 b. c. just previous to the naval battle off 
the coast, it is located definitely by Strabo (XIV, 2, 4 and 14) as 
lying between Physkos on the east and Kynossema and Syme on 
the west. Save the small Port Serse the only harbor on this 
stretch of coast is Port Aplotheke which must be the ancient 
Loryma. 

The entrance to this excellent harbor is guarded by two forti¬ 
fications. On the right as one approaches, that is, almost due 
east, stands a tower of late workmanship, now in a dilapidated 
condition; but on the west is an elaborate castle, 350 m. long by 
38 m. wide, still very well preserved and of a good Greek period. 
Probably it was constructed by the Rhodians at the end of the 
fourth century after the attack on Rhodes by Demetrios Polior- 
ketes in 305 B. c. had been successfully repulsed. From the 
entrance the harbor runs in a northwesterly direction for nearly 
a mile terminating in three small beaches which are the outlets of 
three valleys, in each of which considerable ruins are visible. 

This site has been visited occasionally in modern times. Leake 
paused here in the course of his extensive travels in 1824 (Journal 
of a Tour in Asia Minor, pp. 222 ff.); while somewhat later, in 
1840, Ludwig Ross made a careful examination of the ruins 
(Reisen aufden Gr. lnseln, 4, pp. 46 ff.), but found no inscrip¬ 
tions or ancient objects apart from undecorated altars and bases 
and architectural blocks of buildings. Other explorers have 
been more successful. Otto Benndorf in 1881 spent two days in 
the harbor and later published several sketches of the fortifica¬ 
tion walls as well as one dedicatory inscription (Reisen in Lykien 
u. Karien, I, pp. 20 ff.). Additional inscriptions were found and 
copied by Mr. Theo. Bent, and published by Mr. £. L. Hicks in 
Journal Hell. Stud. IX, 1888, pp. 82 ff., and X, 1889, pp. 49 ff., 
while more recently the inscriptions from this district have been 
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collected by H. van Gelder in Mnemosyne, XXIV, 1896, pp. 
184 ff., and included in Collitz and Bechtel, G. D. I. III. 1, nos. 
4260 f[. Finally in ’ Apx . ’e<£. 1907, pp. 209 ff., and 1911, pp. 52 ff., 
the indefatigable Greek antiquarians of Symi, Messrs. Cbaviara, 
published a number of new inscriptions from here and other 
parts of the Rhodian Peraea. In the spring of 1912 I spent 
some weeks in the harbor with authority from the Ottoman 
Government to make sondages , and in consequence had the 
opportunity to find and copy a few inscriptions hitherto unpub¬ 
lished as well as to correct some others long since known. 

1. Loryma, in the westernmost of the three valleys, near the 
sea, in an enclosed area behind the house of Michael Kypriotis, 
a rectangular limestone basis, length, 0.95 m.; width, 0.79 m.; 
height, 0.37 m. The top surface of the block has a number of 
cuttings, perhaps to accommodate a figure seated in a chair. In 
the centre is an ellipse, length, 0.45 m.; width, 0.36 ro., on each 
side of which are cuts of rectangular shape, with a larger rect¬ 
angle behind, while in front on each side of the ellipse is a small 
circular cutting. The inscription on the front of the block has 
letters 0.018 m. high. 

TIMA 3 IO E 03 ' API 5 TYAA 0 Y Tifiaoldtot *ApurrvXXov 
A P 0 A A Q N I ’Air<$XX«m 

The letters are carefully executed and belong to a fairly early 
period, perhaps the beginning of the third century B. c. Near 
where this inscription was found is a circular basis dedicated to 
Apollo, published by Messrs. Chaviara in 'a p\. ’e <f>. 1911, p. 55, 
no. 25, cp. also ibid. 1907, p. 211, no. 3, and in the same field 
I found a fragment of an inscription also bearing the name of 
Apollo. But a few meters distant from these inscriptions are 
the foundations of a large Byzantine church which consist 
of great architectural blocks of stone and marble. A small 
part of this area is now occupied by a tiny chapel built by 
the aged Michael as a dedication to St Michael, the Archangel, 
and in this area was discovered a marble basis sculptured on 
both ends in the style of the sixth or early fifth century which 
I hope shortly to publish. All these indications then point to 
the existence of a temple of Apollo on this site, in whose honor 
the offerings were made. 

2. Loryma, about an hour’s distance from the harbor, near 
the modern village of Karamaka, in a field on the slope of the 
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hill facing the island of Symi, a limestone basis with a cutting 
in the top for a stele. Length at the top, 1.395 m.; height, 0.53 
m.; width, 0.70 m. Height of letters, 0.025 m. 


LPA AIQNOSYPEPOYMONPOAEMISSAN 
KPYPTEITAIAP ATPI3T0N0MAAEYPYKPATH3 

[Owyar]«pa [K]Xi«rof vnipOvpop II o\*fU<r<ra* 

Kpxmrtt yata varpit , r’ SvopLQ 6' EvpvJtpurqr 


Her country's earth hides Klion’s daughter, valiant Polemissa, 
Eurykrates (her husband) has her fame. 

The epigram in honor of Polemissa is written in good letters 
of the third to the second century b. c. The elegiac distich is 
metrically almost correct. The 5 ropa should be oCropa found 
frequently in Homer; the alpha of narplt, though of common 
quantity, is usually long by position in the Epic, the phrase 
appearing often in Homer as irarplia yaiav. The restoration of 
the first word seems certain, and a kappa is the only letter that 
could be supplied to complete satisfactorily the name of the 
father. This is not a common name, though four examples are 
cited by Pape-Benseler, Gr. Eigennamen, s. v. The name Pole¬ 
missa is not given in Pape-Benseler. It would indicate that the 
girl had shown early signs of militancy which later did not belie 
themselves, to judge from the epithet vatpOvpot. Polemousa, 
an Amazon attendant of Penthesileia at Troy, figures twice in 
Quintus Smyrnaeus (I 42, 531) but without qualifying adjective, 
though her companion Hippothoe is described as tpiOvpot (Quint. 
1 532). Nowhere in the Epic is vnipdvpot applied to a woman, 
though it is used to designate many heroes, as Achilles, Diomedes, 
Herakles and others; it is also found several times qualifying the 
Greeks and is a common epithet of the Trojans. Polemissa thus 
is admitted to valiant company. 

The arrangement of this hexameter line which begins with 
the father's name and concludes with that of the daughter may 
be compared with an epigram from Rhodes, I. G. XII-i, 806, 

’Amtrarpoto dvyarpa rtrjv In KaXXixXciar, except that in OUT Case the 
first two words have been transposed. The phrase Kpvwru yala = 
to bury, to be buried, in one form and construction or another 
is quite common both in prose and poetry. The word t*opa 
seems to have here the meaning of “ good report ”, “ glory ”, 
used in a somewhat similar sense to that in Od. 4. 710; 13. 248; 
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24. 93. A good example of its use signifying the fame that 
survives the body dead is found in Theog. 245 f.: olM nor * ovM 

Oavitv mXitf oXfor, oAXA | &<f>6iTor artipmwoie alip Swopa, 

beside which may be cited a distich of Tyrtaeus, 12, 31 f. 

3. Loryma, on the path, half-way to Phenikeh, near some 
pyramidal bases standing in situ, a round marble basis with a 
frieze encircling the top composed of small bulls' heads, set o. 11 
m. apart, joined by fillets. From this frieze are suspended 
wreaths at intervals. The frieze around the bottom is a well 
executed maeander pattern. The height of the basis is 0.77 m.; 
the diameter of the bottom, 0.60 m. The height of the letters, 
0.02 m. 


A A M A A Y K A Q N 0 I 
KAITA2TYNAI KOI 
ANTIOX IAO.TANTIOX \ 11A I 
KAITOYYIOYAAMAKQOY 


Aafiakvnamrot 
m) rat yvraixit 
’Avrio^idof 'Anw^Wflf 
Kat tow vlov &a pa Kotov 


The script is of the third to second century B. C. The names 
AapaXvKdttv and AapaxAot I have not found elsewhere and such 
compounds with iapa- are not common. The second element 
of the first word is derived from \vnoi, but the meaning of the 
second compound is not so clear. As the island of Kos is but 
a few miles distant the may contain a reference to that. 

The name ’Amo^/r is not rare, see I. G. XII-i, 382, 403, 544, 
and elsewhere, but its connection with 'a» rid*«r<ra is new. This 
chorographic feminine from a masculine 'Amo^ei;? referring to an 
inhabitant of one of the many Antiochs occurs several times, see 
I. G. XII-i, 165, 404, in neither of which places however is the 
word completely preserved. In the Attic corpus are better 
illustrations, I. G. 1 1 —3, 2793, 2802, 2812 and others. It is a 
frequent practice in inscriptions to add the name of their city to 
women's names, which are given sometimes with and sometimes 
without mention of their fathers, see especially I. G. XII-i, 544, 

'Amoj(lf 'Podia. 

4. Phenikeh, ancient Phoinix, in the lower village, about 3 % 
hours' walk from Loryma, built into the house of Mevlud by the 
side of the hearth, a block of limestone, height, 0.40 m.; width, 
0.50 m.; thickness, 0.185 m. Height of the letters, 0.02 m. 


EY4>PANOPI3 API3TOI>QN03 E txfcpapopie * Apurro<fmrot 

fYNAAEIEPQNYMOY yv*ck 61 i*p«yvpov 
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The letters are probably also of the third century B. c. The 
name is the feminine of the common masculine E kf>pdp*p, perhaps 
the father's name has lost its r, as the genitive of 'a pwTtxfmp is 
'KpiarotfArrot. The formula for adding the husband’s name is of 
frequent occurrence, see in the Rhodian Corpus, I. G. XII-i, 
104, 193, 197, etc. 

5. Phenikeh, a small block of limestone broken at the top 

and bottom, but complete at each side, height, 0.235 > width, 

0.195 m * * thickness, 0.08 m. Height of letters, 0.015 m » 

AP3INH ' Apai vi} 

XPH3TAXAIPE xpT)<TTa x a ~ l P* 

% 

The name seems to be a shortened form of 'ApoWq. On 'a p- 
iriVoor, 'Kpcrlvos as alternate forms yielding the patronymic ’Apamdar 
see Bechtel in Genethliakon, Essays in honor of Carl Robert, 
p. 71. The inscription repeats a phrase frequent on sepulchral 
monuments. 

6. Phenikeh, a limestone basis with an aperture in the top for 
the insertion of a stele built into a ruined building constructed 
entirely of ancient blocks about half-way between the lower and 
upper villages, the same building in which are the two inscrip¬ 
tions published by Messrs. Durrbach and Radet in Bull. Corr. 
Hell. X, 1886, p. 258, nos. 4 and 5. Height of the stone, 0.745 m * > 
width, 0.64 m.; thickness, 0.34 m. Height of the letters, 0.025 m. 

KAEATOPA K \tayopa 

7. Phenikeh Acropolis, a stele cut in the solid limestone rock 
decorated by a moulding at the top and bottom. The height of 
the stone between the mouldings is 1.39 m.; the width is 0.705 m. 
to 0.69 m. as the stele tapers slightly. This inscription was 
published in 1886 by Durrbach and Radet, 1 . c., pp. 252 ff. and 
is reproduced by van Gelder in Mne. XXIV, 1896, pp. 184 ff. 

as well as in his collection of Rhodian inscriptions in G. D. I. 

« 

III, 1, no. 4262. Three visits to Phenikeh during my work at 
Loryma in the spring of 1912 enabled me to study more care¬ 
fully this stone and to make so many corrections on the previous 
copy that an amended version seems desirable. The letters 
read by Durrbach and Radet which were not visible to me are 
underlined. 
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Totdf rov bdpov ^a^ifip'rav narao Ktvao ai r6p roor row Aiorvoov 

iwayyttkapro iitottp xptjpara dmptdp 


00 

Ni«uroy<{par BovXajcp/rcvr 3 

rir rtfror i* $ 6 rair 4 

5 (a) ri riptror icarto’iccvaorat 

'Podtrrrrop Nueaydpa H AA 3 

* Ay ipa\ot MtPtpa^ov 
in ip avrov «al r*r vlmp H * 

XappoxAijs XLappaprida H 
IO 'AXff'or n«i<rayrfpa 

T« vaydpat ' ApurropffpArov H 

2 tpvXu'or Htrri'«rof 

f I CM I A IA LI 

vtrtp avrov real ror vwr n 
'lipctp * Aptoropjip&rov H 

15 *1 tpitpvpot ’Apia ropftpdrov H 

KXivdofior Qtvdotpov 1 

Miywr Aapo£«Vov H * 

Tifuuridtos TifiaatdvaKToc H ] 

KXtvpitnjs KXfo/SovXov I 

20 Uticap^ot Uturaydpa inrip 

avrov tal r«r v!«r 
A apoaBiprjs ’l«po<f)dnvt 
[virtp] avrov xai ... pov 

Zarvpi'ttr 

25 in ip Ev<f>pdpopot nail vftrop] 

Ti poriktve 


(b) 

Imnarpot Bpaovfiovkov P 

♦tXoicpanjf t ltpo<f>arcvt P 

*KpurroKpanjt ’ Apioropa^ov 
XtrotcXiff 'Apo£1 Xa AAA 

If poicXrjs Tt pa . AAA 

# I*nrapjfor 


• • • 


• • • 


# % 
virtp 


• tra 


• • • 


• • • • • Xf£tX « 

30 «cal took vi«r 

• . . ari^r Ttpod/ov 
Aaporucor Nt»carop/3[f]vf 
*1# po<f>atnjt Miyatros P 

‘iepor/Xijr ’ Ayrjainnov 
35 Ttpacndra£ Ttpacrtd/ov P 
Qapatadae Qpatrvfiovkov P 
BovXaitpiVqr Nucaaaydpa 
*ApurroKpdrrft Evffrpapopos 


‘irpoicXfvr AAA 
. . roXar ’Ara^tXa AAA 

.xpanyr *Ayi}flr[t]ddpov AAA 

‘AptordpfipoTot 'l«pmpvpov AAA 
Ev<Ppnrttp E v<f>pay6pa AAA 
' ApiOTayopas KX [«]vtftdrrov AAA 
XappvXor Xaiprjpopot AA P 
Ev^parop ’AtrxAairidda AA P 
‘liporAijc ’AXc£tdapov AA P 
BovXaydpar BovXap^ov AA P 
’AiroXXcmof Xaiprjpoyoe AAP 
n[oXv]jcXctror Tt paparov a ad’ vo- 
6t<riap di Bovkayopa A A P 
] ZtpvXtKor Exxfipayopa AA 

Tifta^idat E v<f>pdvopot AA 
Mtviorparoe MtPtorparov AA 
K[d]v^apor ’App«[v] tor AA 

[E]v0an}r 2tpov AA 
KXfvorparor [E^v^payopa AA 

’Ardfnp^ot Evpvcpdrcvr AA 

'AroXXvriot ZrparortKfvr AA 

, Apraydpat ’ArriKpartve AA 

Nutaoipiptjt Kkturaydpa AA 

KXiorufiot Ttpao’tfrdXior 

rov Kktvpivtvs A A 

’Ay^miror ’Aptoro/9ovXov AA 

KXfaydpar Nixao'aydpa AA 
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(a) (b) 

Aapdrpiot ApurrofiovXov vnip K Xtvarparos MfPfvrparov A A 

avrov 

40 xa\ Tmp vietp P *A ptrmnipos 'Apurrodp 6 pov AA 

Hv$iirwor *Ewucpartvt P Tipiarpttrot KXtunpftporldn AA 

'fum^iXas ’A prrmvvpov P Etxftajnjt *Apurrouplrov AA 

‘il^rv/tof ’ApxrJpaKTOt P 

MtPtpa^ot N«ko aayipa P 
45 n^iffirof ’AiroXXttpiov 

Kara yiptaip to Ilvdttpot AAA 

Aaparpiot Amotrivov AAP 

AuMTKOvpl&at Tipopaxpv AA 

TtftaalnoXtt Tipopa%ov AA 
50 Aap6£(pos Mryvror A A 

Lines i and 2. The reading of the first two lines which com- 
prise the caption of the inscription is certain; each letter can be 
wrested from the stone and each is visible in my impression. 
No trace of any letter appears to the right or to the left of the 
second line as given above, and this line is made designedly 
shorter to separate clearly the two lines of announcement which 
run across the stone from the list of subscribers arranged in two 
columns below. The Doric form of the participle ^a^n^apivov is 
correct as conjectured by van Gelder, 1 . c., but the xi appears 
without exception in the inscription with the vertical bar X, and 
not X as given by van Gelder. This use of KaraaKtvdC '»is common, 
see I. G. II—1, 489 b (add., p. 419) 21, 29 and Dittenberger, Syll. 
601, 29! 928,17. For the phrase xptfpara d*p*dp cp. I. G. II—1, 
ib> 3? (p- 393) and for a similar use of d»p«dr, I. G. XII-i, 736, 
3, 10, 11, and Inschriften von Priene, 112, 77; 113, 76. 

Line 3a. This line is complete in my version. Nikasagoras 
is the father or son of Boulakrines in line 37 where the name 
BovXaKpivtit is correctly read by van Gelder after Bechtel-Fick’s 
conjecture, Personennamen, p. 81, though given wrongly by 
Durrbach and Radet as BovXapplpije. Line 3b. This name is 
found in another inscription at Phenikeh, G. D. I. 4263, 26. 

Line 4 too is fully legible in both colums. The sense of 4a 
and 5a was obvious as pointed out by Durrbach and Radet, but 
they did not attempt to supply the lacuna; the verb is repeated 
from line 1 and in the singular agrees with the nearer subject. 
In 4a the dative of the relative has iota adscript. In 5b the 
name has been recovered though not the amount given. This 
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line has been set in from the margin of its column because 
of the crowding of the long line 5a. 6a and b have been com¬ 
pleted. 7a, the father's name is clear, and in 8a the completion 
of the phrase. In 9a and 11a the father's name can be read as 
well as the amount 12a, the father's name has been deciphered. 
13a, 14a, 15a are complete so that van Gelder's conjecture in 
Mne. XXIV, p. 186, of ’ApKrroKparevs in 15a must be abandoned. 
In 14b the letters H2 appear after r in the father's name proving 
it to be 'Ay tiaibafiov and not 'AyaSotapm as conjectured by Durr- 
bach and Radet. 15b like 15a is complete. 16a, my squeeze 
shows the name of the father, and 16b is entirely corrected. 17a, 
the recovery of the father’s name here indicates that this man is 
either father or son of the contributor mentioned in line 50. In 
17b part of the lambda and upsilon can be made out so that the 
second name must be correct as given. 19a and b, though quite 
misread before, are given clearly in my impression, and 21a is 
also legible. 22a, at the end of this line there is not space for 
vnip before the beginning of 22b, and that word, therefore, must 
have been placed before avrov in line 23a, though the neighbor¬ 
ing lines have been pushed in from the left-hand margin appar¬ 
ently because of an old break in the stone which developed pre¬ 
sumably after the inscription was begun. At the end of 23a 
there is no space for the letters .. pm inserted there by Durrbach 
and Radet, who may have misread them from 23b where in my 
copy the first letter is clearly P and therefore I have supplied 
UoXt/ftAciroc. The first syllable in the second word is not r«<p, the 
difficulty of which was recognized by van Gelder, but up. Line 
24a, 2 arvplup is clear on my impression, thus rendering impos¬ 
sible van Gelder’s conjecture z»wvpi*v made on the basis of the 
former reading ztypiqi. The names in 26b and 41b occur in an 
inscription from Rhodes, I. G. XII-i, 1442, 34 and 35, but the 
Rhodian inscription is dated in the first century while ours can 
not be later than early in the third century. 31b, the theta 
supplied by Durrbach and Radet should be rho, confirming van 
Gelder's conjecture in Mne. XXIV, p. 187. In 32b the word 
irparouKtvs questioned by van Gelder is given clearly in my copy. 
34b, Nukhti/mVijc is correct, not N««o, read by D. and R. 36a, the 
first letter is theta, so that van Gelder's suspicion is confirmed, 
but his alternative conjecture 'AX^iadar is ruled out. The name 
eapmdbat occurs at Rhodes, I. G. XII-i, 1442, 8, and elsewhere. 
39a, vnip is clear on the stone, trtpi given by D. and R. was just a 
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misreading. 41a, nv&inror not EMunroc here as well as on another 
inscription at Phenikeh, G. D. I. 4263, 34. It might be appro¬ 
priate to add here that in G. D. I. 4263, 28 the reading of the 
stone is BovXmkkrjt not BnvXnHtXrjt of D. and R’s version. In 42b 
the father's name is spelled with an iota instead of alpha, ’Aptoro- 
Kpirov . 43a, the reading ’ApxtfMucrot is clear, cp. 'A^racror on an 
inscription found near Phenikeh, G. D. I. 4261a, and 'Kpxn*av*a 
on a Rhodian inscription I. G. XII-i, 194. 46a, the name is 
UvBmpos ; there is no iota and van Gelder's attempt to transpose 
it is fruitless. A slight injury to the stone misled Durrbach 
and Radet. 

8. Marmarice, ancient Physkos, a marble basis with a mould¬ 
ing around the top and bottom, and unfinished at the back, 
length, 0.187 m.; width, 0.165 m.; height, 0.133 m * On the 
top of the stone is a worked depression to hold a statuette, the 
length of which is 0.125 m * aQ d the width 0.095 m * On the front 
the space between the mouldings is 0.065 m * high where the 
inscription is written in letters 0.015 m. high. 


IEPOKAEA 

EKATAIEYXAN 


'Ekotq i&xdv 


The letters are of the second century. The stone was said by 
the peasant who had it to have been brought from the interior, 
and therefore it is possible that it was an offering made at the 
famous temple of Hecate in Lagina close to Stratonikeia, 
mentioned by Strabo, XIV, 2, 25. For a discussion of this 
sanctuary and inscriptions from it see Newton, Halicarnassus, 
Cnidus and Branchidae II-2, pp. 554 ff. and in appendix in¬ 
scriptions Nos. 62 ff. See also B. C. H. V, 1881, pp. 185 ff. 

9. Knidos, a small block of limestone found at the tomb 
of Jason on the hill of tombs to the east of the city, length, 
0.235 m *» width, 0.135 thickness, 0.085 m. Height of 
letters, 0015 m. 


APOAAOAGPOY 

TOY 

TIMOKAEY.T 


’ AnoWo&ctpov 
row 

TipotcXcCr 


The Jason inscription on the altar in this tomb is published by 
W. J. Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus and Armenia, 

II. P. 459- _ 

Theodore Leslie Shear. 

Columbia Univbbbity. 
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Postscript 

The latest number of Archaiologike Ephemeris, 1913, parts ^ 

1 and 2, came to my hands too late to enable me to take notice • 

of the publication there, pp. 1 ff., by Messrs. Chaviara, of in- \ 

scriptions from the Rhodian Peraea, among which are four, nos. 

78,80,82,89, that are discussed in my article. Of the differences 
in reading one instance must be mentioned. In no. 80= my 
no. 2 Messrs. Chaviara supply a tau after sigma in the last word 
of the first line, reading woXt/uardp, which gives a totally different 
meaning to the epigram. The stone is much injured at this place, 
but I copied from it a sigma and can see the two upper bars on 
my squeeze. The impression, however, has become somewhat 
worn through handling and does not now show the entire letter. 

The last letter of the second line, sigma, omitted by Messrs. 

Chaviara, is clear on my squeeze. 
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The Elegies of Albius Tibullus. The Corpus Tibullianum, edited 
with Introduction and Notes on Books i, ii, and iv, 2-14, by 
Kirby Flower Smith, Professor of Latin in The Johns 
Hopkins University. New York: American Book Com¬ 
pany, 1913. 


* Eine Erneuerung des veralteten Kommentars von L. Dissen 
(Gott. 1835) ist ein Bediirfniss'. These words of Eduard Nor- 
den (Einl. in die Alt., i, 1912, p. 437) are a concise expression of 
a want long felt. Several excellent texts of Tibullus exist, selec¬ 
tions for use in schools have been well edited by such scholars as 
K. P. Schulze, K. Jacoby, and J. P. Postgate, but the complete 
commentaries of Martinon (1895.) and N€methy (1905) were half 
hearted attempts from which scholars turned back with relief to 
Dissen. Meantime valuable contributions to our knowledge of 
Tibullus have continued to accumulate until the need of an edition 
which should present the results in scholarly form has become 
urgent. Professor Smith has answered the call. At last we have 
a real edition—an edition which supersedes that of Dissen and 
becomes the standard interpretation of Tibullus. 


The purpose of the book more* than justifies its bulk. At first 
thought an introduction of 93 pages and a commentary of 343 



tion in the history of elegy, and his relation to ancient and mod¬ 
ern poetry, Professor Smith's book will seem none too large. On 
the contrary the reader will regret the loss of much valuable ma¬ 
terial when he learns (p. 9) that the volume even in its present 
generous size is the result of rigid condensation and excision. 
Among other losses are a full apparatus criticus and a complete 
list of authorities. 

The form of the book is conditioned by the requirements of a 
series * edited for use in schools and collegesbut since after all 
Professor Smith’s appeal is primarily to scholars and advanced 
students the world over, there will be a feeling of regret that the 
book could not appear in a form more in harmony with its char¬ 
acter—with a page large enough to admit a critical apparatus 
and notes beneath the text. 

The text, which includes the entire Corpus Tibullianum with 
the exception of the two Priapea, is based on that of Hiller's 
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edition, Leipsic (Tauchnitz), 1885. Professor Smith makes no 
claim of originality for bis text; he has collated no manuscripts 
(this has been adequately done by others), and he makes no 
conjectures. Nevertheless every real commentator must consti¬ 
tute his own text, and even when the manuscript materials have 
been supplied by others the task requires nice judgment. The 
choice of Hiller's text (1885) as a basis was wise. It is conve¬ 
nient and accessible, it contains the manuscript readings, and 
it has the necessary quality of sane conservatism. It is superior 
in one or more of these points to each of the other texts which 
were available: Hiller’s of 1893 in the Corpus poetarum latino- 
rum, vol. i, Postgate’s in the Bibliotheca Oxoniensis, 1905, 
Haupt-Vahlen’s sixth edition, 1904 (the seventh published by 
Helm, 1912, appeared too late for Professor Smith’s use), and 
Cartault’s, Paris, 1909. 

The process of condensation to which Professor Smith has 
subjected his material has inevitably produced errors and incon¬ 
sistencies and the parts concerned with the manuscripts and the 
text seem to have suffered especially. I record these, following 
in general the order in which they occur. The remarks on 
Textual Tradition (Introd. §vi) are sometimes misleading and 
sometimes inconsistent with the Appendix. Is there other evi¬ 
dence than Norden’s (Kunstpr., 1 p. 724) that in all likelihood we 
owe a special debt of gratitude to Hildebert, t 1134, for the pre¬ 
servation of Tibullus from the 9th to the 13th century? Hilde- 
bert’s influence is possible, not ‘likely*. He was ‘a famous 
Latin poet and teacher ’, a great admirer of the classical poets, 
and his elegiac verse is remarkably pure, but he does not men¬ 
tion Tibullus, and the purity of his elegiacs is probably due to 
the influence of Ovid, which was incomparably greater in the 
middle ages than that of Tibullus. At p. 89 we read that the 
Codex Eboracensis * is occasionally of some value ’, but that 
‘ other manuscrips of this family . .. have no independent value ’, 
and (p. 90) ‘the exact position of the Guelferbytanus in our 
textual tradition is not altogether certain ’. This seems to imply 
that no members of the ^ group, the inferior manuscripts, except 
possibly y (cod. Ebor.) and g (Guelf.) have a value independent 
of A and V, the two best of the complete manuscripts. Such a 
view would mean that no excellent reading of ^ not in AV is 
pure, i. e. comes from the archetype by a route different from 
that of AV, but that all such readings are due to conjectures of 
the Itali. It seems to me unsafe to adopt this view at present 
Excluding agreements with Fr. Par. more than 60 readings of^ 
are accepted by Hiller (1885), Vahlen 8 , and Postgate (1905) in 
the first book (nearly half the Corpus) and more than 20 such 
readings are accepted in addition by one or more of these editors. 
Thus over 80 or, if we substitute Hiller (1893) for his text of 
1885, over 100 of these readings are either right or worthy of 
notice. Now it is just possible that all these good readings may 
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be conjectures, but it is far more likely that some at least 
are derived from the archetype through a copy or copies now 
lost. So too the account of the Freising and Paris Excerpts (Fr. 
Par.) is misleading because it has been condensed into one para¬ 
graph (p. 89). All the statements are not true of Fr., for the 
two collections differ in important details. It is not correct to 
say that the editors of both excerpts ‘do not scruple to Bowdlerize*. 
I can find no certain case of Bowdlerizing in Fr.; on the contrary 
Bowdler would hardly have excerpted III. 2, 1-2: 

Qui primes caram invent carumque puellae 
Eripuit iuvenem ferreus ille fait, 

or I. 2, 19. 

Ilia docet molli furtim derepere lecto. 

It is true that Fr. occasionally cite from the midst of an erotic 
passage without representing the erotic context (1.6,33-34), 
but the same conciseness is observed where no erotic content 
is at hand (I. 1, 25, etc.). The excerptor of Par., on the other 
hand, actually changes erotic allusions to a form not offensive to 
monkish ears (III. 3, 32 ; II. 4, 29, etc.). Again many of the Fr. 
excerpts are single words—which is not true of Par.—so that it is 
not certain that all of Fr. come from Jlorilegia. Nor is it by any 
means certain that Fr. ‘enjoyed a wide popularity from the 
eleventh to the fourteenth century *. The dates assigned to Fr. 
and Par. in the Introd. (p. 89) are respectively the eleventh and 
twelfth for thirteenth) centuries, but in the Appendix (p. 527) 
the tentn and eleventh centuries. The former statement is the 
one usually made by experts who have inspected them. 1 

The brief statements (p. 90) about editions need some revision 
and expansion. I. G. Huschke’s ed. of 1814 had notes on only 
three elegies (I, 1, 3 and 7). Huschke’s complete ed. appeared 
in Leipsic in 1819. Not enough credit is given to Baehrens 
(1876-1878). His 'great service lay’ not so much, I should say, 
'in demonstrating the position and value in our textual tradition 
of the Ambrosianus ’ as in virtually discovering the two mainstays 
of the text (AV), although he wrongly set g above them. 

One cannot help regretting that Professor Smith did not retain 
in some form an adnotatio critica containing just the bare manu¬ 
script variants. As it is we find in the Appendix a mere record 
of the variations from Hiller’s text (1885) and even so it is not 
always clear what Hiller’s reading is, for the latter’s name is 
omitted from many of the readings and the assumption that the 
second reading cited in each record is Hiller’s does not work out, 
since at I. 7, 49 two readings (centum ludis ^ Smith; centum 
ludos A) are printed, neither of which is Hiller’s. So at II. 3, 

1 Postgate, 1905, assigns Fr. to the 10th, and Par. to the nth, and Hiller 
1893, both to tne eleventh. 
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14c and III. 4, 26 Hiller’s reading is not given at all, and at IV. 
1, 1 Smith’s own reading is not printed. Two passages are 
recorded as varying from Hiller in wnich Prof. Smith agrees with 
Hiller: I. 10, 50 and II. 3, 34, where both mark a lacuna. In 
two others the Appendix misleads one as to Hiller’s text: I. 6, 
72, where Hiller is said to have in medias propriasque, but actually 
has in medias proripiarque, and II. 6, 45 where Smith omits 
vetat Hiller. There is no record of the fact that Smith differs 
from Hiller in the line numbering of the Panegyric from v. 113 
(= Hiller 112*) to the end. Hiller’s final judgment on the text 
is contained in his edition of 1893, which ls still more conservative 
than that of 1885. It is significant ot Professor Smith’s attitude 
toward the text that he agrees with Hiller in ten of the passages 
in which the latter in 1893 adhered more closely to the 
manuscripts. 

Professor Smith's choice of Hiller as a guide indicates his sym¬ 
pathy with that scholar’s attitude toward those two nuisances of 
Tibullian studies, transposition and strophic symmetry. He 
makes the one transposition (iv, 4) which is universally admitted 
and nowhere discovers couplets arranged in * sevens’ or * nines’ 
or what you will, whereas in some of the most recent editions 
(Postgate's ‘Selections’, 1903, and Cartault’s text, 1909) there 
are survivals of the time honored practice of transposition. The 
ghost of Scaliger has been hard to lay. And yet the logic of 
the transpositionists has had one good effect: it has forced the 
defenders of the manuscript order to seek arguments, and in this 
way they have attained a finer understanding of the development 
of the elegiac mood. 

On details of text Professor Smith’s judgment is generally 
sound, but there are, of course, decisions with which one disa¬ 
grees. In i, 3, 4, for example, editors have always been divided 
between Mors modo nigra A V and Mors precor atra 4- Smith , 
and as Cartault is tond of saying, 'La decision est d 61 icatel’ 
Undoubtedly Mors atra is the regular phrase, but exactly for that 
reason its presence in ^ creates suspicion. Niger on the other 
hand, though not applied anywhere to Mors, is used symbolically 
of death by Lygdamus iii, 3, 5, a passage based in general on 
this, cf. Hor. Sat. I. 9, 73. I should not venture to reject the 
reading of AV—yet. V. 17 aves dant omina dira A V Smith 
aves aut omina dira ^ Hiller , etc. The shift from the direct state¬ 
ment aves dant, etc. (17) to the indirect Saturni sacram me ten- 
uisse diem (18) is very hard, especially in Tibullus. The sup¬ 
port cited (ii, 5,71-78 and several passages from Livy) contains 
nothing very much like this and causor seems nowhere in Latin 
to introduce a direct statement (Thes. s. v.). It seems better to 
follow yfr in 17 and read in 18 Saturnive supporting the aut .. aut 
.. -ve by examples from the Thes. 8. v. V. 86 colo A V Smith 
colu Fr. Hiller . The high authority of Fr. and the fact that it is 
lectio dijfficilior commend colu. Tibullus’s tendency to purism 
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can hardly override this argument. 1.6,7 ilia quidem tam multa 
negat A V Smith. But no parallels for tam multa as adverb 
(=‘ So many times as she is asked ’) are cited. 1.6,72 immerito 
pronas proripiarque vias Smith , chiefly after + (A is corrupt). 
Probably (cf. Cartault) proprias A has crowded out some word 
which may have been entirely different in form. Therefore no 
form of pronus is especially probable. Moreover the accusative 
with proripi is unparalleled. Rigler’s in medias .. vias is at least 
better syntax, ii, 2, 22 hie veniat Natalis avis A V Smith. No 
parallel is cited for hie, cf. 1 , 3, 91. There are good notes on the 
textual questions raised by ii, 3,34; ii, 5,79 (the 4 shifted ’ pluper¬ 
fect which renders changes unnecessary); iv, 6, 15; iv,7, 1, but 
none at all on ii, 5, 4; ii, 5, 10$ (where ista A seems perfectly good 
against ilia ^ Smith); iv, 2, 23; iv, 4, 6; iv, 6, 19, and some other 
passages. In most of these difficult passages the best solution 
has been adopted, but some of them call urgently for at least a 
brief discussion, e. g. ii, 5, 4; iv, 4, 6; iv, 6, 19, in all of which 
the reading of A is rejected. In iv, 8, 6 neu tempestivae saepe 
propinque viae A Smith (Hiller 1893 and Postgate mark as 
corrupt) the editor admits that no explanation is satisfactory. He 
translates ‘always on the eve of some untimely journey’ which 
is the woman’s point of view even if the Latin is decidedly what 
Gruppe called ‘weiblich’, neu tempestivae being taken in the 
sense of intempestivae. Moreover no acceptable parallels are 
cited for propinquus with the genitive. But Professor Smith 
seems justified in leaving the passage as it stands and trying to 
interpret it instead of making several changes. This is in general 
his attitude, and that such conservatism is sound is amply proved 
by the history of textual emendation. 

The connected presentation of those topics which concern the 
history of Tibullus in antiquity and during the middle ages is to 
be found in the Introduction, pp. 30-87, but these pages must be 
supplemented by the material scattered throughout the Notes. 
The first of these topics is the 4 Life of Tibullus ’ (§ ii). Professor 
Smith uses for his reconstruction the vita and Horace’s two 
poem9 to Albius—sources which have been rejected without 
sufficient reason by some scholars—in addition to the other 
external and internal evidence. He displays admirable care in 
stating nothing as a fact which is merely a more or less probable 
inference and a still more admirable restraint in refusing to make 
any inferences at all on some points which have too often been 
taken as certainties. He says, for example, that the date of 
Tibullus’s death, 19 B. C., * is the nearest approach to a definite 
date in the life of our poet ’. He refuses to assign the impover¬ 
ishment of the poet’s estate (I. 1, 19-22) to any definite cause. 
He frankly admits that we do not know the order of Messalla’s 
expeditions to the East and to Gaul and thus abandons our only 
hope of dating accurately I, 1,3, and 7. All this is correct and 
it is gratifying to have it stated so frankly. He expressly com- 
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bats the favorite method of making inferences from the poet's 
silence—for example, that Tibullus and the circle of Messalla 
were politically opposed to the circle of Maecenas. The sup¬ 
posed rivalry indicated by Vergil’s ten eclogues and Tibullus's 
ten elegies of Book i, by Horace’s Priapus Satire and Tibullus’s 
Priapus elegy, is sufficiently explained by * the common phe¬ 
nomenon of a contemporary interest in certain themes and forms’. 
Very interesting too is the suggestion (p. 39) that Messalla, who 
is known to have been interested in niceties of style, may have 
had far greater influence on Tibullus than we know. Against 
the oft tried eflort to write a history of Tibullus’s love affairs 
Professor Smith says (p. 43), * The poet is free to interweave fact 
with fiction, actual events with mere literary motives; and only 
those who are in the secret can be sure which is which ’, and yet 
* the simple faith of the old commentators who .. took every refer¬ 
ence at its face value, is not more unreasonable than the sweep¬ 
ing incredulity of some of our modern critics’—this last a 
sensible protest against those who would make of the poet’s 
work a mere cento of bookishness. Of the Delia elegies the 
editor says that although there is no chronological sequence, ‘ it 
is significant ot the poet’s art that... the emotional sequence, 
the psychological development, and its effect on the persons con¬ 
cerned, are at once complete and convincing ’. To disengage 
the realities from these artistic presentments of the poet’s moods 
is indeed 4 peculiarly difficult ’, and one of these realities is the 
character of the poet. To Professor Smith, as to most of the 
poet's readers, 4 he rarely fails to ring true *, he was tender and 
refined, and loved the simple life of the country, but when we 
read that the poet’s reference (ii, 3) to his ‘tender hands’and 
‘ slender limbs ’ is no doubt really descriptive of his personal 
appearance, that probably his vitality 4 was low and his constitu¬ 
tion delicate. Otherwise he would not have died at the early 
age of 35 ’, that in fine 4 Tibullus was a hypochondriac ’, we feel 
that even Professor Smith’s carefully qualified inferences are 
going a bit too far. All this rests primarily on that interpreta¬ 
tion of Horace, Epist. i, 4 which was recently elaborated by 
Ullman (A. J. P. 33, 1912), and although Professor Smith appar¬ 
ently rejects most of the exact agreements which Ullman finds 
between the Tibullus of this epistle and him of the elegies, he 
draws from it nevertheless the inference that Tibullus was a 
hypochondriac. Some such meaning must certainly be con¬ 
tained in the epistle, but even so we cannot date it accurately, 
we know that hypochondriacs are often, when not obsessed, the 
gayest of men, that Tibullus was by no means lacking in humor, 
and that he had been vigorous enough to endure the hardships 
of at least one campaign. I doubt whether we really know any¬ 
thing about the poet’s ‘delicate constitution’, or whether ‘the 
last years of our poet’s brief life were perhaps occasionally 
haunted by the fear that he was destined never to realize his one 
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consuming ambition, a permanent place in the Roman Temple 
of Fame It is a cleverly drawn picture, it may be true, but it 
cannot be regarded as more than possible. 

The third section of the Introduction is a good sketch of the 
Later Tradition and Imitation of Tibullus. The outline of his 
influence on European literatures is entirely new and provides a 
good basis for future work in this field. Indeed Professor 
Smith has done an enormous amount of this work himself and 
the Notes are full of the results of his reading. He has had in 
addition the valuable aid of his colleague Professor Mustard, 
who has earned a name as a specialist in this department. This 
feature of the book will prove of value not only to classical 
scholars but also to workers in modern literature. It is note¬ 
worthy that Tibullus, like many another poet, has had his periods 
of eclipse. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for ex¬ 
ample, little attention was paid to him—there was no * Tudor 
translation ’, as Professor Smith says. Indeed Miss Palmer’s 
' List of English Editions and Translations of Greek and Latin 
Classics printed before 1641 ’ shows that there was neither edition 
nor translation as late as 1641. 

The fact that the influence of Tibullus on modern literatures has 
on the whole been Mess than that of any other great Roman 
poet’ is Professor Smith’s justification for comparing Tibullus 
with Propertius and Ovid in order to determine those qualities 
of Tibullus which have retarded his influence. Such com¬ 
parisons inevitably lead to the selection of certain qualities in 
one’s favorite by virtue of which he is superior to the others. 
Professor Smith’s favorite is Tibullus, but he disarms criticism 
by admitting that * comparisons .. . are more or less futile’ and 
'the three poets are complementary rather than parallel’. He 
does not forget that there are to-day, as there were in Quin¬ 
tilian’s time, those qui Propertium malint. Moreover in rehand¬ 
ling this timeworn theme he has not only accomplished his 
immediate object, but has supplied us with the best brief critique 
of Tibullus in English. 

Conservatism marks the discussion of The Corpus Tibullianum 
(§ V). Professor Smith would like to identify Lygdamus with 
Ovid’s brother (Doncieux’s theory), but thinks that the famous 
natalem primo nostrum videre parentes, etc., cannot be proved to 
mean the first anniversary of Lygdamus’s birth, iv, 2-6; 
13-14, are assigned to Tibullus and the stylistic arguments 
against this are rightly characterized as of no value. In passing 
we note an error (p. 77): Gruppe was the first to note that 
iv, 2-12 fall into two groups, but he connected 2-7, not 2-6, as 
Professor Smith has it. A correct statement may be found on 
p. 81. 

The discussion of Sulpicia’s elegidia is written with unusual 
sympathy and insight. Professor Smith compares these little 
poetic love notes in their straightforward simplicity and absolute 
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lack of affectation with the poems of Catullus. He is rightly 
skeptical about the ‘weiblicbes Latein’ of which Gruppe and 
Baehrens made so much and adds that* inexperience in style is 
not distinctively feminine ’, but his citation ol Cicero's oft quoted 
praise of Laelia for speaking Latin like that of Plautus or Naevius 
seems to me beside the mark, since a woman who spoke pure 
Latin might not be able to write clear Latin verse and whatever 
Sulpicia’s conversational powers may have been, she certainly 
cannot write clearly. Cf. Catull xxii for a masculine parallel. 

The last section (vii)of the Introduction is entitled The Poet’s 
Art and contains a brief treatment of some topics which are illus¬ 
trated more in detail in the Notes. There is first an admirable 
account of Tibullus’s method of developing his theme. This is 
followed by an account of the development of the distich at Rome. 
Catullus is correctly termed ‘ the beginner, still too near his 
Greeks ’, but is it correct to say that Propertius 4 especially in 
his earlier work . . drops back almost to the inexperience of 
Catullus?’ Was not Propertius consciously attempting to carry 
further those principles of Catullus which would have given the 
Romans a form at once more Greek and less monotonous than 
that which reached its perfection in Ovid? I for one regret that 
Propertius abandoned this attempt and went over to the Ovidian 
camp. The monotony of that eternally recurrent dissyllabic 
ending would hardly be altered even if we could * pronounce as 
Ovid did ’. 

Extreme compression was necessary in the first section of the 
Introduction, the Development of Elegy, and there are a good 
many points on which one could wish for more light and espe¬ 
cially the citation of more evidence. The views of Crusius (s. v. 
Elegie, Pauly-Wissowa), to which the reader is referred ‘for fur¬ 
ther details are often not acceptable. Professor Smith is right 
in declining to discuss the origin of elegy, but the insertion of 
one or two typical ancient views would have been wise. The 
emphasis laid on the subjective character of Old Greek Elegy 
is correct; it was both objective and subjective. But do we know 
that the 1 Nanno’ of Mimnermus consisted of ‘ poems’, and does 
any certain fragment of the * Nanno’ have a clear ‘ sentimental- 
erotic’ character? There is almost nothing about the Attic school 
or about Theognis, and yet Solon and Theognis, for example, 
contain things which are of decided value to one who would un¬ 
derstand Augustan elegy—the praise of abstracts, the satiric note, 
the mythological irapiiuyfia in its erotic application. The * Lyde ’ 
of Antimachus is spoken of as 'elegies’ (p. 16), but Plutarch’s 

Words are rf)P t’Xtytlav ttjp KaXovptprjp Audrjr. 

The sketch of social conditions in the Alexandrian Age (pp. 
17-18) follows Crusius too closely. Crusius knows too much 
about the emancipation of women at that period. We are apt to 
assume this from Catullus lxvi and from Augustan elegy, but 
Berenice was a queen and the Augustans endowed the arnica 
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with attributes which were due to the higher position of women 
at Rome. In other words it is difficult to prove that the * femini¬ 
zation of life, literature, and art ’ had made much headway at 
Alexandria. It is in fact difficult to reconstruct a general picture 
of the literary and intellectual development of that age, cf. Wend- 
land, Hellenist.—rom. Kultur, p. 2. Again Professor Smith agrees 
with Crusius in thinking it‘likely.. that the poems [of Philetas] to 
Bittis were essentially lyric and subjective and refers to the lines 
of Hermesianax in Athenaios, 13, 598 F. But this testimonium 
tells us nothing definite of the lyric or subjective character of that 
poetry. Professor Smith seems inclined to agree with Pohlenz 
that Philetas wrote subjective-erotic elegy of the idyllic variety 
much like that of Tibullus, cf. Pohlenz, X<iptr«r etc., 1911, and 
Smith’s review A. J. P. XXXIV, 208. A careful study of Poh- 
lenz’s article has convinced me that on this point his conclusions 
cannot be regarded as more than possible. Likewise P. Troll’s 
interesting and valuable dissertation, De elegiae Romanae origine 
(1911), an attempt to show by analyzing methods of composition 
that there must have been Alexandrian elegies like the Roman 
type, has failed to prove its main point, although it throws much 
light on the structure of elegy and epigram. We are in fact at 
present not able to approximate a trustworthy view of the origin 
of the subjective-erotic type of elegy. Much more work, like 
that of Pohlenz and Troll, on the numerous elements which enter 
into the problem is needed before we can hope for substantial 
agreement. 

The Motes—and the reader must bear the Introduction con¬ 
stantly in mind—prove that Professor Smith has the highest ideal 
of a commentator’s duty. He aims not merely to determine the 
characteristics of Tibullus himself, but to place these character¬ 
istics in the proper perspective. This involves a comparative 
study of Greek and Roman elegy and the related literature of 
antiquity, and many excursions into modern literature as well. 
All the features of Tibullian thought and style and metre are 
lrichy paralleled. In the mass of this material there is very little 
thatis superfluous, for Professor Smith never forgets that he is 
interpreting Tibullus, and yet his method is so broad that the 
commentary is a sort of handbook of Roman poetics so far as the 
general nature of Roman poetry may be illustrated from Tibullus 
and the elegy. Anybody who has attempted an adequate inter¬ 
pretation of a single Latin poem will perceive at once what 
enormous toil has been required to produce this commentary 
and all who have attempted such an interpretation of Tibullus 
will appreciate the fine taste and excellent judgment with which 
the work has been performed. Every statement has been care¬ 
fully considered and the omissions are hardly less significant. 
Indeed the excellence of a commentary based, as in this case, 
upon the accumulated labors of centuries is determined almost as 
much by what is omitted as by what is included. 
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It is not accident that the first elegy has been the chief centre 
of controversy concerning the poet’s art. It is one of his most 
characteristic poems. Whoever interprets it correctly can be 
trusted with the other elegies—and a scrutiny of some crucial 
points proves that Professor Smith can be trusted. He does not 
know, for example, the exact date of the elegy, the special occa¬ 
sion which impelled the poet to write it, nor the exact cause of 
the poet’s impoverishment (vv. 19-22)—prominent examples of 
good judgment by way of omission. An understanding of the 
development of the thought is absolutely essential to an appreci¬ 
ation of Tibullian art. There is an admirable discussion of this 
question (Introd., pp. 93 ff.), together with a better arrangement 
of i, 1 than has hitherto been given—even by Vahlen. The 
break after v. 52 seems to me exactly right. The note on v. 3 
contains a good discussion of those puzzling plurals about which 
editions of Latin and Greek poets contain so many wild state¬ 
ments. Similar notes may be found at v. 23 (on anaphora), v. 29 
(the ‘ aoristic’ infinitive), v. 33 (-que . . -que), v. 38 (the dissyl¬ 
labic close of the pentameter—a condensed statement of the facts 
in Latin poetry), v. 40 (postponed -que), v. 54 (homoeoteleuton 
and rhyme). These are not mere local phenomena and each is 
treated from the broader point of view. The same method is 
maintained throughout the notes. The characteristic motives of 
elegy are exceptionally well handled: witchcraft (i, 2; i, 5, 49 ff.), 
the golden age (i, 3, 35 ff.), lover’s oaths (i, 4, 21; i, 5, 35), the 
sick arnica (i, 5, 9-18), the rich lover (ibid. 47-48), etc., etc. 
No other edition contains so many adequate notes. There are 
of course many statements about whose validity opinions will 
differ since the questions concerned are not yet solved, but errors 
of fact are very rare—for example, the statement accepted (i. 1, 
35) that que .. et never occurs in Cicero (cf. Att. 4, 1, 5) and 
the misleading note on i, 7, 2 concerning diaeresis of soluo (cf. 
i, 10, 62). 

The foregoing gives but a hint of the richness of this commen¬ 
tary. Professor Smith has laid a very solid foundation on which 
to build in the future. All who use the book will realize that 
such blemishes as it may have are exceedingly insignificant in 
comparison with its great merits. It is immensely superior to 
any other edition of Tibullus, and it will live because it possesses 
in so high a degree those qualities which are essential to an 
edition of the best type. 

Arthur Leslie Wheeler. 

Bryn Mawr College. 
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Les Sources de Luca in. Par Ren 6 Pichon, Docteur £s lettres, 
Professeur de Premiere Superieure au Lyc6e Henri IV, 
Maltre de conferences 4 l’fecole Normale Superieure de 
Sevres. Pp. IV -f” 279. Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1912. 

Mr. Heitland, fresh from the mediocrity of Lucan, ventures to 
preface his introduction to Haskins’ copious English edition of 
the Pharsalia with the remorseful admission “that this kind of 
work brings neither money nor repute M. Pichon, with re¬ 
pute established, brings to his larger task, erudition, the command 
of scholarly method, and a frank love for his author that could be 
possibly only Gallic. Je voudrais, runs the avant-propos , que 
mon travail aid&t 4 mieux comprendre un pofcte que j’ai toujours 
aiirfe, et que j’aime encore mieux depuis que je l’ai plus patiem- 
ment £tudi£, and in this lies seemingly the secret to the peculiar 
distinction of the work. The subjects of inquiry are Les sources 
historiques, Les sources philosophiques, and Les sources litfe- 
raires, with an appended excursus upon the composition of the 
. Pharsalia. Separate chapters upon ‘ the accessory facts ’, the 
account of the Civil War’, and *the alterations of history’ fit¬ 
tingly elaborate the discussion of the historical sources. 

M. Pichon is not concerned here merely with a theory of 
sources, but reveals at once his alertness for defence of Lucan 
and the characteristic resourcefulness of his imagination. From 
the Commentum Bernense down, Lucan’s statement concerning 
the status of the Arverni (I, 426-27) has been considered a 
blundering version of a report correctly associated by Tacitus 
(Ann. XI, 25) with the Aedui. But after pointing out the basis 
of the claim accredited to the Arverni (sanguine ab Iliaco), and 
the recognized pretension of it (ausi fingere), with a ready sur¬ 
mise for the motive of the pretension (voulant gagner la bien- 
veillance des vainqueurs, et rivaliser en cela avec leurs vieux 
adversaires les Eduens, les Arvernes ont imagin6 une fable qui 
les faisait descendre de Troie), and the plausible conjecture of a 
literary source (Livy), M. Pichon gains courage for faith in 
Lucan; who, he explains, merely states that there were pre¬ 
tenders to the distinction which Tacitus records was granted only 
to the Aedui (p. 32). 

In II, 418-20 Lucan is not ignorant of the existence of tributa¬ 
ries to the Po, mais il dit tout simplement que le P6 n’a pas 
d’afHuents aussi considerables que ceux du Danube (p. 8). The 
absurdity of placing Mt. Eryx on the Aegean Sea (II. 665-66) is 
cleverly shifted to a copyist who, one may believe, spoiled a 
compliment to the Aegatian islands by turning maris Aegaii into 
maris Aegaei (p. 9). So by denial, justification, or the doctrine 
of * more sinned against than sinning’, or simple faith, Lucan is 
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delivered from his sins. In the case of many incidental allusions 
which belong merely to the commonplace erudition of a man of 
culture, the question of sources becomes negligible. The de¬ 
tailed knowledge, however, revealed in the lengthy digressions 
uponGaul, Africa, and Egypt suggests specific sources of infor¬ 
mation. For the description of Gaul this was Livy. The epi¬ 
sode of the serpents (IX, 700-949) was drawn directly from 
Macer, probably, however, not wholly from the Theriaca, who in 
turn had copied Nicander. Seneca was the authority for Egypt, 
but rather in his De Situ et Sacris Aegyptiorum than in the 
Naturales Quaestiones as imagined by Diels. 

The inquiry into Le r6cit de la guerre civile attains to special 
interest by reason of its scope and methods. Material support is 
given to Reifferscheid’s theory, worked out by his pupil Baier, 
that Livy, the “ pompeien ”, was the only serious source for 
Lucan’s narrative. This opinion is reached by a process of 
elimination of other authors and defended by able refutation of 
the objections of its chief opponents, Westerburg and Ussani, 
who have maintained that the harmony between Lucan and the 
other supposed anctores Liviani points rather to the dependence 
of these upon Lucan than to a conjectural common source for 
all. This claim forces a critical examination into the nature of 
Lucan’s relation to Floras, Pseudo-Aurelius Victor, Appian, 
Cassius Dio, and Orosius, and criticism of Ussani’s * decentraliza¬ 
tion theory ’, by which the Pharsalia becomes a contaminatio of 
various authors, extends the consideration to Velleius Paterculus, 
Valerius Maximus, Pollio, Caesar, and Cicero. In the end, tout 
porte k croire que Lucain n’a eu qu’une source unique, et que 
cette source est Tite-Live. 

Under Les alterations de l'histoire enters again, but more for¬ 
mally, the case of Lucan versus his critics, with M. Pichon ably 
but cautiously advocatus diaboli . Though the case of Livy be 
settled, even more perplexing is the problem of estimating the 
peculiar quality of Lucan's relation to one not merely gone 
before—but lost. The attempt to discover his attitude toward 
historical truth by an analysis of his methods in utilizing a source 
—dans la mesure oil ce module peut 6tre restitu 4 par conjec¬ 
ture—becomes merely an interesting study in probabilities and 
the psychology of poetic license. II n’a pas 6t6 un pur his- 
torien, mais il a aim6 l’histoire, il l’a comprise, et le plus souvent 
il 1 ’a respect^e. He gives le r6cit de Tite-Live, embelli, mais 
non d6form€, par la splendeur de la po&sie. 

The particular brand of Lucan’s philosophy has been hard 
to identify. Mr. Heitland by a laborious application of Zeller 
makes him out both Stoic and Epicurean. M. Lejay baffled by 
the possibilities concludes in desperate irony that he is merely 
*‘un homme delettres”. To M. Pichon he seems a consistent 
exponent of the eclectic Stoicism of Seneca. 

Consideration of the resemblances between the Pharsalia and 
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the tragedies attributed to Seneca, with the incidental purpose of 
extending the evidence for their authorship, and an examination 
of Hosius* evidence for the influence of Manilius and Quintus 
Curtius, with negative conclusions, give to the chapter on Les 
sources litt6raires its special value. 

As errata I note seconde for premiere in la seconde supposi¬ 
tion, p. 40, leur for leurs in leur epoux , p. 2, ansi for aussi, p. 12, 
the omission of a period before en outre , p. 32, and an incorrect 
form of the reference to Lucan I, 217, p. 113. In the table des 
matures, p. 273, § 4, CXIII should be, apparently, CIII. 

M. Pichon has brought to Lucan a timely rescue from his 
** friends, the enemy The impression, however, lingers that 
by ingenious and plausible hypotheses he has been too much his 
champion. Yet to characterize his evidently judicial charity as a 
bias of interest would be invidious and misrepresent the value of 
a study remarkable for critical acumen and scholarly restraint. 
In its wealth of matter, interpretative and controversial, it becomes 
an indispensable and unrivalled guide to a true insight into the 
poet's mind and methods. 

John W. Basore. 

Pkincsto* Umivxmity. 
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Revue db Philologie, XXXIV (1910), 3 and 4. 

Pp. 213-223. Maurice Croiset, Conjectures Regarding the 
Chronology of Some of Euripides' Plays of Uncertain Date. 
(The First Hippolytus, Stheneboea, Phoenix, Cretan Women.) 
The first Hippolytus contained a scene in which Phaedra openly 
confessed her love to Hippolytus and sought to seduce him 
before the very eyes of the audience. The poet later eliminated 
the objectionable features of the play, remodeled it, and won the 
first prize with it. The new play, which has survived, was rep¬ 
resented in 428 B. C. None of the twenty-five plays of Euripides 
that may with reasonable certainty be said to have been written 
after this date—and twelve of these are extant—contain matter 
which, like that of the first Hippolytus, was likely to outrage the 
sense of decency of the Athenian public. It therefore appears 
almost certain that at some time between the production of the 
first and the second Hippolytus Euripides’ attitude towards 
public sentiment underwent a complete change. If this is true, 
the phenomenon sheds new light on the spiritual evolution of the 
poet, and establishes a new chronological criterion fcr the un¬ 
dated plays. If a play shows a female character whose conduct 
resembles that of the Phaedra of the first Hippolytus, it must 
have been written some time previous to 428 B. c., the date of the 
second Hippolytus. In the light of this new principle, and in 
view of a certain dramatical progression that manifests itself in 
the treatment of the one fundamental theme, the Phoenix, the 
Stheneboea, and the first Hippolytus must be assigned, in the 
order named, to a period extending from about 440-432 B. c. 
The Cretan Women, which was played along with the Alcestis 
in 438 B. C., also belongs to this group of plays. 

Pp. 224-235. H. B 16 ry, Studies on the Language and the 
Style of Terence. The present paper is one of a number of 
chapters that were originally intended to form part of a complete 
Syntax of Terence. The Syntax was actually completed but it 
proved so bulky that the author at the last moment decided to 
reduce it to a Syntax of the Subordinate Sentence in Terence. 
Through the kindness of the Revue de Philologie, Bl€ry is now 
printing some of the most interesting portions of the material 
that was to be sacrificed. The present instalment treats of the 
following uses of the substantive. 1. The substantive use of any 
word, phrase, or sentence. 2. The use of an abstract noun, such 
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as scelus, odium, etc., or of the name of a concrete object, such as 
crux, career, etc., as a term of reproach. 3. The gender of names 
of plays. 4. The gender of names of women that have a neuter 
termination. 5. The expression longinquitas aetatis. 6. The 
various uses and the regimen of verbal substantives in -tio, -tor, 
and -trix. This section has nine subsections, some of which 
comprise still smaller subdivisions. 

Pp. 235-237. fimile Br&hier, Philo of Alexandria, De Speci- 
alibus Legibus, 1 , § 82 Cohn. The passage is corrupt because it 
contains an absurd statement, and contradicts Vita Mosis II 
(III), §§ 143 sq. Cohn, and other ancient statements on the 
subject. Emend so as to read 17 A’ ioBrjs «<m xitup hrovr mi ntpl- 

(o»pa ^mi ntpiOK<\is> , to pip tit alio tW truim/jp, A pfj ir pis r<p Bvaia- 
<m)pUp yvpnovadai 64pis, [6 ii <C.t6 j<> ivtua tt}s vpos ttjp vntjpi- 

aiap o£vtt)tos' [aptipopts . . . fjaKrjpipoi]. ii \iTaip \ipovs^> iia ri 

tt)v idoptjp Ik ptjitpbs tup dno6pgoK<fpr«tp Surntp ra ipia ytvvaoOai. r<p A’ 
apxifpti iitlptjrai pip . . . 

Pp. 238-243. L. Delaruelle, Observations on Some Passages 
in Cicero's Orations. The author proposes and defends the 
following changes, which are indicated by italics: Pro Quinctio, 
49 nam quid homini potest turpius, quid uiuo (MSS uero, editors 
uiro) miserius aut acerbius usu uenire ? Pro. Rose. Amer. 24 
nemo erat qui non audere (MSS ardere) omnia mallet. Ibid. 
149 causam mihi tradidit quern sua causa cupere <.perinde'> ac 
debere<*»> intellegebat. Pro Caelio, 42 ut ea quae ratione 
antea non despexerat (MSS perspexerat) satietate abiecisse 
et experiendo contempsisse uideatur. Pro Marcello, 10 (s. f. c. 3) 
quod <senatui> breui tempore restiluia (MSS futuraj sit sua 
(MSS ilia) auctoritas. 

Pp. 244-250. Ren6 Waltz, Regarding Afranius Burrus. 
[Waltz spells the name Burrus, De la Ville de Mirmont Bur- 
rAus.] This paper is largely a reply to the .criticisms that were 
directed by De la Ville de Mirmont in his article on Afranius 
Burrhus (see A. J. P. XXXIV (1913), 350 sq.) against some state¬ 
ments of Waltz’s Vie de S6n£que. Waltz heartily concurs with 
De la Ville de Mirmont as to the wide prevalence of false notions 
regarding the career of Burrus, but he sets forth the unequal 
value of the arguments that were used by De la Ville de Mirmont 
to prove that Burrus’ traditional reputation for virtue and honesty 
was somewhat exaggerated. Especially important is Waltz’s 
exposition of the fact that Joseph. Ant. Jud. XX, 8, 9 is not avail¬ 
able as an argument against the integrity of Burrus. 

Pp. 251-294. Henri Alline, The History and Criticism of the 
Platonic Text, and Oxyrhynchus Papyri 1016 and 1017. (Frag¬ 
ments of the Phaedrus.) The first part of this paper is a 
historical survey of the theory and practice of Platonic textual 
criticism from the point of view of Platonic textual tradition. 
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Alline first passes in review the work of Bekker, Stallbaum, 
the Zurich editors, K. F. Hermann, Cobet, Schaoz, Wohlrab, 
Jordan, and KrfiL These men may be said to represent a period 
of Platonic textual research that was characterized for the most 
part by the collation and the classification of the medieval MSS. 
A new era begins in 1891 with Mahaffy’s publication of the 
Phaedo papyrus. This publication provoked a great deal of 
discussion, and led to the investigation of the real worth of our 
MS tradition. In this connection the author traces the work of 
Diels, Gomperz, A. T. Christ, Blass, Wentzel, Hartman, Usener, 
Immisch, and Couvreur. The appearance of the Phaedo papy¬ 
rus also gave a fresh impetus to the study of the relation of the 
ancient quotations to the tradition of our MSS, and Alline shows 
how this work, which had been begun by Roos in 1886 and 
Rawack in 1888, was now continued with fine results by Couv¬ 
reur, Schaeffer, St. Jones, Immisch, Bickel, and Apelt, until in 
1905 the publication of the papyrus containing the anonymous 
commentary on the Theaetetus added new material by the aid of 
which it was conclusively shown that the third family of our 
Platonic MSS, like the second, is older than the first. After this 
preliminary historical sketch, the author proceeds to the special 
consideration of the Phaedrus papyri that were published by 
Hunt in 1910 in Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part VII. These papyri 
reveal three new sources of the Platonic text. A detailed study 
of all the variants presented by these new sources leads Alline to 
the following conclusions: 1. There existed among the ancients 
a fairly large number of traditions that were distinct from one 
another and of varying worth. Hence, it is inaccurate to speak 
of an ancient vulgate edition of Plato. 2. These traditions, to 
judge by our papyri, differed more from B than from T, and 
more from BT than from the other MSS. 3. No ancient 
tradition is identical with any definite portion of our medieval 
tradition. The medieval tradition, considered as a whole, 
shows certain distinctive characteristics (readings that are 
peculiar to it and that do not result from arbitrary modifi¬ 
cations), and seems to be derived from a single source. 4. 
The ancient tradition must be utilized for the establishment 
of the text. Not only its relation to our MSS must be studied, 
but also its own peculiar value must be determined. The text 
of papyrus 1017 is certainly the best of the three sources 
presented by the Phaedrus papyri, but the other two sources 
must not be neglected. For the editor of the Phaedrus specially, 
Alline lays down the law that he must derive his text from four 
sources, which are of varying value and purity, but which are all 
of them indispensable : 1. The text of the first family, represented 
by B and, only in a subsidiary manner, by some secondary MSS 
(n, D etc.). 2. The text of the second family, of which the 
Venetus T is the best representative. 3. The text of the third 
family. In the case of the Phaedrus, this text is pretty close to 
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the text of the second family, and must be derived principally 
from W. The three families combined constitute our MS tradi¬ 
tion, which is generally conclusive. 4. The ancient tradition 
(quotations and papyri), which is of varying form and value. In 
the great majority of cases, the readings common to BTW furnish 
the text that may be considered the true Platonic text. But in 
certain comparatively rare instances the papyri present a new 
and more authentic tradition. 

Pp. 295-300. Book Notices. 

Pp. 301-328. J. B. Mispoulet, The Transformations of Spain 
during the First Three Centuries of the Roman Empire. The 
administrative organization of Hispania ulterior did not suffer 
any material change during the first three centuries of the Roman 
Empire, but, from an inscription discovered at Tangier in 1887, 
it appears that at some time during this period the province ex¬ 
perienced at least a change of name. The inscription in question 
refers to a Nova Hispania ulterior Tingitana. The author’s ex¬ 
planation of the designation is that during the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius the province of Mauretania Tingitana was temporarily 
attached to Spain for the sake of affording military protection to 
the senatorial province of Hispania ulterior Baetica. In regard 
to Hispania citerior, the situation is more complicated, and the 
facts are more obscure. The official designation of the province 
during the period under consideration is always Hispania citerior. 
It is true that the majority of modern writers speak of a pro- 
vincia Tarraconensis in connection with this period, but this 
designation is inaccurate, as it does not appear in inscriptions 
before the fourth century. Other writers assume the existence of 
a province of Asturia et Callaecia. But the existence of such a 
province is far from being proved. The inscription that was 
discovered at Leon in 1849 seemed to have settled the question, 
but the author shows that the current explanation of that inscrip¬ 
tion cannot stand. According to Mispoulet, the Hispania nova 
citerior of the inscription is simply a reorganized Hispania 
citerior, the reorganization perhaps consisting in the separation 
of the military territory of Leon from Asturia and its annexation 
to the Tarraconensian district. Whilst at the time of Strabo 
Hispania citerior was divided into three districts, there were only 
two during the first three centuries of the empire, namely, His¬ 
pania citerior Tarraconensis and Asturia et Callaecia. Till the 
year 288 or 289 A. D., the entire province was governed by a 
legatus of consular rank whose official designation was legatus 
Augusti pro praetore Hispaniae citerioris. After 288 or 289 
A. D., the governor was no longer of consular or even of senatorial 
rank, but he was a simple praeses of equestrian rank. In regard 
to the government of the districts, a distinction must be made 
between the Tarraconensian district and that of Asturia et Cal¬ 
laecia. In the Tarraconensian district we find an officer whose 
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rank is inferior to that of the governor of the whole province, and 
whose official designation is generally juridicus, or legatus juri- 
dicus, Hispaniae citerioris Tarraconensis, but sometimes simply 
legatus Hispaniae or Hispaniae citerioris. The juridici of this 
district happen never to apply to themselves the title legati 
Augusti or legati legionis , which the juridici of the other district 
apply to themselves. In the district of Asturia et Callaecia we 
meet with two kinds of officers, procuratores and juridici. These 
officers do not seem to have existed simultaneously, but the 
office of the procurator, which was the earlier form of office, was 
later abolished and gave way to that of the juridicus. As to the 
procurator, the author agrees with Hirschfeld that this official 
was not a fiscal agent but a real governor of the district. His 
official title was procurator Hispaniae citerioris Asturiae et Cal- 
laeciae (per Asturiam et Callaeciam), or, briefly, procurator 
Asturiae et Callaeciae. The juridici, who, as we have seen, suc¬ 
ceeded the procuratores in this province, were variously desig¬ 
nated: i. Legati Augusti juridici Asturiae et Callaeciae. 2. Le¬ 
gati Augusti (with or without the name of the emperor) Asturiae 
et Callaeciae (per Asturiam et Callaeciam). 3. Legati Augusti. 

Pp. 329-335. A. Cartault, Critical Notes on the Culex, a 
Pseudo-Virgilian Poem. The author believes that whilst the 
Culex will always present a residue of unsolvable textual prob¬ 
lems, yet a certain number of the readings that are commonly 
regarded as hopeless or doubtful will yield to emendation. The 
passages that are treated here are 3, 110-114, 168, 189-200, 248, 
369-371. 

Pp. 336-341. Alfred Jacob, Arrianea. Critical notes on Ar¬ 
rian, Anab. 1, 6, 1; 1, 6, 8 ; 1, 7, 1; 1, 13, 3; 1, 17, 8-11; 1, 18, 
1; 1, 20, 4; 1, 20, 5; 1, 20, 6; 1, 23, 3; 1, 28, 8; 2, 1, 2. 

Pp. 342-349. Salomon Reinach, Ovid’s Companions and 
Exile. The authors of two well-known theories as to the cause 
of Ovid’s punishment think that Ovid’s friends and servants were 
guilty of an act of treachery toward him and thus brought him 
into disgrace. In support of this view they cite Tristia 4, 10, 101 
Quid referam comitumque nefas famulosque nocentes? But 
Reinach adduces proof to show that the heinous offence of the 
companions consisted in the desertion of their friend in his mis¬ 
fortune, and that the crime of the servants consisted in the 
robbery of their master on his way to Tomi. He furthermore 
proposes the following ingenious theory as to the cause of Ovid’s 
banishment. On the occasion of a friendly visit to the house of 
Julia, Ovid was present at the performance of certain magic rites, 
the outcome of which was the prediction that the emperor was 
soon to die and that Agrippa was to be his successor. The poet 
had had no idea of the spectacle that was to greet his eyes, and 
the mistake that he made, and for which he chides himself, was 
that he remained and witnessed the ceremony instead of with- 
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drawing at once. Having previously displeased the emperor by 
his Ars Amatoria and perhaps also by his friendly relations with 
the two Julias, he compromised himself still further by this new 
act of indiscretion. His guilt was not such as to warrant the 
death penalty and therefore Augustus sent him into exile. In 
the decree of banishment the poet was charged with having 
written the Ars Amatoria and with having corrupted the young 
people. The emperor could not state the real cause of the 
punishment without publishing broadcast the prediction of his 
own impending doom, and Ovid, for a similar reason, could not 
refer in explicit terms to the circumstances that led to his misfor¬ 
tune. This theory, if true, would also shed some light upon the 
severity of the laws that were enacted by Augustus, and espe¬ 
cially by Tiberius, against the practice of astrology and magic. 

Pp. 350-378. Ch. Joret, Brunck and D’Ansse de Villoison. 
The author traces a history of the relations that subsisted 
between the distinguished Hellenists Brunck and Villoison. The 
materials available for this history are derived mainly from the 
epistolary correspondence of these two men, and especially from 
that of Villoison. Brunck, who was born at Strassburg in 1729, 
entered the field of Greek scholarship comparatively late in life. 
Villoison, who was born in 1750, distinguished himself very early 
in life, for in 1772, at the early age of 22, he became a member 
of the Acad6miedes Inscriptions. It was in 1772, as Joret shows 
by the aid of an undated and unsigned letter of Brunck to Vil¬ 
loison, that Villoison first met Brunck at Paris, and submitted to 
him for revision and criticism the entire introduction of his Apol- 
lonii Sophistae Lexicon. Brunck made a number of criticisms 
and corrections, some of which were embodied in the published 
work. The remarks that preceded these criticisms were ex¬ 
tremely complimentary to Villoison, and Brunck and Villoison 
ought to have become very good friends. But, though Brunck 
twice more visited Paris, and Villoison once visited Strassburg, 
and though Villoison on his visit to Strassburg formed lasting 
friendships with other scholars, no attachment sprang up between 
Villoison and Brunck, and there was very little direct corres¬ 
pondence between the two. Brunck was a severe critic and 
Villoison was vain, and this difference in temperament was accen¬ 
tuated by the difference in age. A specimen of Villoison’s vanity 
and of his lack of tact towards Brunck was the writing of a letter 
on the eve of the completion of Brunck’s Analecta, in which 
letter, besides talking a great deal about his own work, and 
gratuitously quoting two obscene epigrams of Moeris and fur¬ 
nishing a commentary on them, the writer volunteers informa¬ 
tion in regard to a couple of lyric fragments and suggests, in the 
case of the one, that, if Brunck had perchance overlooked it in 
his Analecta, there would still be time to place it at the end of 
the work. It does not appear that Brunck answered the letter, 
but it is perhaps significant that Villoison, in two of his letters to 
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Wyttenbach, speaks of the notes of Brunck's Analecta as “ very 
dry and arid A glimpse of Brunck’s attitude towards Villoison 
may be gained by reading Brunck’s “ Remarks on the new edi¬ 
tion [sc. Villoison’s of 1778] of Longus”, which Joret publishes 
from a MS preserved in the National Library at Paris. These 
“ Remarks ” reveal a sort of malicious joy on the author’s part 
at catching Villoison in a mistake, and they betoken a sad lack 
of the kind of spirit that one distinguished scholar should cherish 
towards another. It must be borne in mind, however, that these 
comments and criticisms were not intended for the eyes of Vil¬ 
loison, and that Villoison, in fact, never saw them. It is evident 
from the foregoing that the relations between Villoison and 
Brunck could never have been very close and cordial, yet, in 
spite of this, there is evidence to prove that Brunck did really 
appreciate Villoison’s work, and Villoison, on the other hand, 
until two years before the French Revolution, maintained the 
highest regard for Brunck’s scholarship, took a lively interest in 
all that Brunck was doing, was always solicitous of his good 
opinion, favored him with copies of the most important of his 
works, and in his letters to Oberlin and others at Strassburg 
almost invariably sent his regards to Brunck. All this came to 
an endin 1788. In this year Villoison sent Brunck a copy of his 
Homer. Brunck’s reception of the Homer may have been cool, 
or his ardent advocacy of the French Revolution combined with 
the transfer of his philological activities to the field of Latin may 
have displeased Villoison. At any rate, Brunck’s name is never 
again mentioned in any of the letters of Villoison, and even his 
death, in 1803, was passed unnoticed by one who more than 
once had had occasion to test the value of his life. 

P. 379. Georges Ramain, Plautus, Casina 437-451* Critical 
note. 

P. 380. Bernard Haussoullier, Epigraphica. Consideration 
of *E<£i 7 p«pir apxaioXoyiKT), 1910, p. 2, and Jahreshefte des 6. arch. 
Inst, in Wien, XIII (1910), Beiblatt, p. 25. 

C. W. E. Miller. 


Hermes XLIV. 

Fascicle 3. 

Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte griechischer Metren. P. Fried- 
lander agrees with Schroder (cf. Vorarbeiten zur gr. Versgesch. 
p. 81): that the dactylo-epitrite is an ionized enoplius, derived 
from the * oldest ’ form of Greek verse: (^) — v/^ — j 

but only so far as the dactylic colon is concerned, for the epitrite 

— v -resists its treatment as a minor Ionic, and more simply 

can be regarded as an abbreviated Ithyphallic — « — ^ ^ , 

which is frequently combined with the enoplius, and at times 
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takes the place of the epitrite in Simonides and tragedy. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, the epitrite holds the same relation to the Ithy- 
phallic and Lecythion, as the Reizianam — - does, to 

the normal enoplius and the more fully developed enoplius, with 
four stresses. F. discusses the varieties, and, further, maintains 
that the ionizing process can also be seen in the case of the Sota- 
deans and Phalaeceans. For adverse criticism see White, The 
Verse of Greek Com. 8x6 (cf. A. J. P. XXV 222). 

Triumph und Votum. G. Beseler accepts the main results o 
R. Laqueur (A. J. P. XXXIV, p. 224); but criticizes details, 
and defends Mommsen's views on several points. The execution 
of captives was in its origin human sacrifice imported with the 
triumph from Etruria. The triumphal garb was preserved in the 
temple of Capitoline Jupiter, hence erroneously came to be re¬ 
garded as the god’s attire. 

Ein Selbstzeugnis des Terenz. F. Jacoby calls attention to the 
essential agreement between Andria 32-39, which reveals an 
ideal relation between Simo and his libertus Sosia, and the first 
lines of the Terence biography ; from which he infers that Ter¬ 
ence, at his earliest opportunity, expressed his gratitude to his 
patron, the Roman senator Terentius Lucanus. 

X«p»t+. P. Stengel finds that, whereas > s used for cleans¬ 

ing in a 136, d 52 etc., in y 445 it is an offering. The oldest 
example of a water libation is X 26 fT. (cf. Soph. Oed. Col. 
469 fT., Aesch. Pers. 613; and Athen. IX 496 B on the n\tjpox 6 ai). 
Homer uses viitrtvdai for * washing one’s hands ’ (cf. n 230, 

/3 261 etc.) ; the only example of xfpn'nrcoAu, a 449, means ‘ they 
offered x<P ,,l 'k , ( c f- [Lys.J VI 52, Eur. Iph. Taur. 622). The 
Attic ‘Ydpo^opia, probably connected with the Xvrpoi , was a festival 
commemorating the victims of the Deucalion flood (cf. Etym.M. 
774, 56; Hesych. s.v. *Ydpo<f>6 P ia) t at which water was poured into 
the chasm in the sanctuary of rij ’oXv/in-ta (cf. the honey cakes in 
Paus. I 18, 7). To these passages may be added Eur. Hypsipyle, 
Oxyrh. Pap. VI (1908) III 29 ff. The v&p 6 <nrov 6 a or x«pvi/ 3 *r were, 
perhaps originally, together with the ovXo^vrai, offerings to the 
Xdoyioi divinities for fertility and crops, which later became a 
means of lustration (cf. A. J. P. XXVIII 471). 

Die Jasonsage in der Hypsipyle des Euripides. C. Robert 
discusses the new Jason myth in Eur. Hypsipyle (cf. Oxyrh. 
Pap. VI 852), showing the correctness of Wr k<$X*«»» n 6 \t* v. 1614, 
etc. The visit of the Argonauts on Lemnos preceded the mas¬ 
sacre, they were the guests of Thoas; on leaving, Jason took 
the two (legitimate) children with him to Colchis, where, like 
Achilles, he died prematurely, which throws light on a vase 
painting of about 490 B. C. (cf. E. Reisch in Helbigs Fiihrer* 
1271), representing Jason in the mouth of the dragon and Athene 
calmly looking on, a version suggesting the success of his rival 
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Heracles. In the meantime the massacre takes place. Thoas, 
hidden by his daughter, is discovered and miraculously transported 
to Thrace, whence he returns to Lesbos with the children, who 
had been brought to Thrace by Orpheus. Euripides lets Hypsi- 
pyle be carried off to Nemea, where, as nurse to Opheltes, she 
serves to connect the Argonautic expedition with the Seven 
against Thebes, a large Aeschylean treatment of myths, ex¬ 
hibited also in Eur. Trojan (415 B. c.) and Theban (410 B. c.) 
trilogies, which series seems to close 409 B. C., with the trilogy: 
Antiope, Hypsipyle and, perhaps, Melanippe II. It is note¬ 
worthy that Euripides ignores his own Medea. 

Menanders Perikeiromene. K. Fr. W. Schmidt presents here 
in forty-one pages an analysis of the P. with emendations and 
assignments of parts, some of which have been adopted in 
Koerte’s Menandrea (1910). Regard is paid to the views of 
Leo, Koerte, v. Arnim, etc., and especially of Robert (cf. A. J. P. 
XXXIV, p. 225). 

Lesefriichte. U. v. Wilamowitx-Moellendorff continues his series 
of miscellanies (cf. A. J. P. XXVII 343). Some of the results 
are: Pind. Ol. 2, 60 import pav for ayparipa*, cf. Fraccaroli, p. 195, 
n. 2 ; Plat. Symp. 202 c v&t toOto om. Ox.] \tyttt, 208 c 

davpafai <pl> a* a* J 213 b Kartift* for nadi^nv J Ion 53^ d iyi* dt 
ovdip a Wo t) [raXrjdij X«y«] olov kt\. After rereading most of the 
dialogues at a stretch, W. still disbelieves in the genuineness of 
the Ion. Aeschin. 2, 169 t 6 p t* MmVqv for Ttptvidrjv proved by 
MSS A and C, = 10055 Kirchn. Prosopogr. Eur. Rhesus 680 

dtvpo dtvpo it as (685) irco OA. 6a pan * XO. trAat "61 * irate irar, a trochaic 

tetrameter. Eur. Hekabe 73-78, 90-97, 211-215 are interpola¬ 
tions adopted from actors' copies by the Alexandrians. Euripides’ 
shade of Polydorus is the conscious counterpart of the shade of 
Achilles in Soph. Polyxena (Frg. 480). Alciphron’s * Lamia to 
Demetrius' is printed with introduction and translation. The 
feminine ethos and resemblance to Clarchens conversation with 
Egmont is noteworthy; Alciphron worked over an older letter, 
which originated near the time of the characters represented. 
Aristophanes’ Daitaleis was named after a dlaaoe that had just 
returned from a banquet in a sanctuary of Heracles. The banquet 
described in iambic verse, according to Aristoph. oldest order, 
must have followed the parabasis, and was introduced to contrast 
the adxftpw and Karairvyup. The 'Ay&v was carried on by the father 
and his sons, the Karanvyav was opposed to the other two in the 
examination, etc. . The association of Thrasymachus with the 
Kakonayadiav (first occurrence) aaKovrrtt reveals the rhetor as being 
also a teacher of virtue. The above is a criticism, in part, of 
Hugo Weber’s Aristoph. Studien, p. 84 ff. 

Miscelle: K. Fr. W. Schmidt offers emendations to Menander’s 
Sarnia and Epitrepontes. 
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Fascicle 4. 

Die Zeit des Ephorus. E. Schwartz expands his arguments 
for the earlier period of Ephorus (cf. R-E. Diodorus and 
Ephorus), in opposition to B. Niese (cf. A. J. P. XXXIV, 
p. 224). Diod. book XVI 23-25 contains a number of double 
pissages, not identical, revealing a second source where Ephorus 
came to an end, i. e. at the beginning of the Phocian war 357 
B. C. (cf. Paus. X, 2, 3, etc.) Demophilus attracted by the 
popular theme added book XXX and presumably announced, in 
the preface, his purpose of writing the history of the * Holy 
War*; but continued down to 340 B. c., where he stopped for 
some unknown reason. Ephorus would have devoted, at least, 
ten books to this period, 357-340 b. c. The dream of Philip 
(Plut. Alex. 2) is probably from book XXX, as well as the 
estimate of 735 years from the Return of the Heraclidae to Alex¬ 
ander’s crossing into Asia (Clem. Strom. 1, 139, 1; cf. Diod. 
XVI 76), which Niese would assign to one of the first three 
books. S. discusses Callisthenes, Theopompus, Ephorus, etc. 
Cratippus was an impostor of the I century B. c. 

Die Hibehrede fiber die Musik. W. Cronert gives a slightly 
improved text, with translation, commentary, etc., of these two 
papyrus leaves (cf. Grenfell and Hunt, Hibeh Pap. 1906, no. 13). 
It is the beginning of a speech criticizing the discourse of an 
&PVMviK&t on the ethical value of music. In Plato Phaedr. 268 d 
such a musical specialist is scorned by a uovamos. The author 
was an Isocratean (not Hippias); even phrases from koto r»r 
<ro<pioTMv (about 390 B. c. cf. Rh. M. 1907, 182) were adopted. 
Hiatus occurs, hence its avoidance was not yet an established 
norm. Damon has been thought of as the object of the attack 
(cf. Plato Rep. Ill 398-400, Aristid. Quint. II 14, etc.); but he 
was known as a povvtKos (cf. Philod. de mus. 7 K., Plato Lach. 
180 d.); besides Damon’s Areopagite oration, though genuine 
(Wilam. Arist. u. Athen I 134) was fictitious (cf. A. J. P. X no), 
whereas the Hibeh address criticizes one actually delivered; 
finally, the probable date, close to 390 B. c., points to a pupil of 
Damon, possibly Draco. 

Homerica. G. Pinza, in the belief that Homeric dress was 
oriental, finds analogies between his interpretations of the text 
and representations in Assyrian and Syrian art. The favdt was 
a linen undergarment, like the Ionic x iT **'> the <f>apot a woolen 
itrl&\rina. n«ir\ot had a generic sense (f 38), and so could be 
combined with ta* 6 t (cf. 0 385); but was also used in a special 
sense for <f>apo c. The outer garment alone was dyed; coloring 
matter would have suffered from perspiration. «po*oV«»rAot and 
Kvaw 6 n«tr\m can be seen in Layard II pi. 55/6. P. discusses the 
££*17, KnXvirrprf, KaXvppa, the head gear in X 468 ff, and shows 
that the K«rr&r lp.it of Aphrodite (* 214-217), which Hera 
uied as a talisn in, was a girdle for supporting the breasts. The 
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Kprfituvop in « 346, 351 suggests the belts worn by swimmers 
in Mesopotamia. 

Die Jerusalemer Handschrift der Oracula Sibyllina. A. Rzach 
presents his collation of this hitherto unused MS, which dating 
from the late XIV century is one of the oldest of the Sibylline 
MSS, excepting the IV century fragment of book V (cf. Atene 
e Roma, 1904, p. 354 ff.). The usual criteria show that Z (so R. 
calls it) belongs to the Q class, in general the best; that it is from 
the same source as Q; but has some independent value. 

Plancus und Lepidus im Mutinensischen Krieg. C. Bardt 
gives details of Cicero’s correspondence, of the movements of the 
contestants with the aid of a map, of the attitude of the senate 
and Cicero, etc. Additional proof corroborates April 21st as the 
date of the battle of Mutina. Plancus received the news about 
April 28 at Cularo, on the north side of the Isara. The following 
day he began negotiations with Lepidus; but did not actually 
start south until May 18. Two days’ march from Forum Voconii 
he learned of Antony’s union there with Lepidus, from the faith¬ 
ful republican Laterensis. May 28 (ad fam. X 21) he declares 
everything is lost. This disputed date is fixed, by its agreement 
with the course of events, by hoc (= hue) in X 21, 5 referring to 
the neighborhood of Lepidus and Antony, and by the apologetic 
tenor of the letter, which adduces, as evidence of his celerity 
(X 21, 1), his earlier crossing of the Isara (May 12 ad fam. X 
15, 3)* whereas he had continually procrastinated. Antony was 
the ablest of the generals and the dominating influence in the 
conduct of Lepidus. Plancus, overcautious, followed a vacillat¬ 
ing and dilatory policy. 

Kauf und Verkauf von Priestertumern bei den Griechen. W. 
Otto republishes a Milesian decree (Abh. Berl. Akad. 1908 
Anhang), which specifies the share of the victims due the pur¬ 
chasers of the priesthood, i. e. the priests, at public and private 
sacrifices ; in the latter case skins were excepted. The fragment 
breaks off at the beginning of a third class. The sale of priest¬ 
hoods is accordingly not a sign of Hellenistic decadence, as the 
above decree belongs to the V or early IV century. This had 
already been surmised by Wilamowitz from a II century decree 
of Priene (cf. Hiller v. Gaertringen, p. 134, Inschr. v. Priene n. 
174) in which the exemption from the trierarchy was evidently 
a traditional formula, as it could have been actual in Priene only 
before the battle of Lade 494 B. c. (cf. A. J. P. XX 455; Whibley 
Com. to Greek Studies, p. 319). 

Doppelfassungen bei Juvenal. F. Leo points out and recon¬ 
structs double versions in Juvenal, beginning with the Bodleian 
fragments (cf. A. J. P. XXII 268) and traces the MS tradition. 
There were two authentic editions of Juvenal: the first published 
by himself, the second after his death. The latter contained a 
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number of alterations, and although not carefully edited, became 
the standard and basis of the commentaries, beginning in the II 
century. Copies of the first edition, however, were known to the 
commentators, and continued to exist down to the XI century, 
from which the posthumous edition was interpolated from time 
to time. 

Miscellen: Gabriel T€glds publishes a military tile found at 
Gyulafeh6rvar (= Karls burg, Apulum), inscribed: LEG. XIII 
GE ET ACII = leg(io) XIII Ge(mina) et Ad(iutrix) I. This 
proves that these legions together constituted the first garrison 
in Dacia under Trajan, as Mommsen and others had concluded 
from a similar tile found at Bucuresci, which T6glds plausibly 
conjectures had been brought from Gyulafeh6rvar early in the 
XIX century.—F. E. Kind selects from several parallel passages 
in Nicander and Philumenus, omitted by Wellmann (cf. Corpus 
medicorum X 1, 1), Nic. Ther. 934-956 = Phil. c. 15, 15-16, on 
account of their importance for the text. Of the twenty-six 
ingredients of Nic. the text of Phil, contains twenty-one, and the 
others can be obtained by emendation. Kind also emends the 
SCholion to Nic. Ther. 19O : l\vtvyio»v : tltoos <«drrov>, for aerov. 
Hence Up 6 e dt ion* 'HpatcXtovs, Alyvtrrtoe is correct, and Bentley’s 
conjecture alywiot mistaken.—F. Blumenthal shows that the 

J raefectus iure dicundo, associated with the duumvirs on Caecilius 
ucundus’ receipt (cf. Mau-Kelsey, p. 214), merely acted as a 
substitute for the latter during their absence in Rome at the trial 
of the Pompeians and Nucerians for the riot in 59 b. C. (cf. Tac. 
ann. XIV 17).—A. B. Drachmann adduces additional proof in 
support of his belief in the existence of traces of a version in 
Soph. Antigone, according to which the heroine buried her 
brother (cf. A. J. P. XXXII, p. 462).—Th. Reinach offers 
emendations to Menand. Periceiromene.—C. Robert shows that 
Od. i, vv. 24, 25 are interpolations, without which the location of 
Ithaca becomes clear. 

Herman L. Ebeling. 

Gouchex College. 
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There may be a diversity of opinion as to the value of ad* 
dresses and popular lectures; there can be no diversity of opinion 
as to the disproportionate drain on the time and energies of the 
orator and the lecturer, as well as on the patience of the discerning 
portion of the audience. When the author of these performances 
rereads them after the lapse of years—nay, it may be after the 
lapse of months or weeks—he is apt to be seized with an immense 
disgust. If rashly committed to print, they are perpetual remind¬ 
ers—unhappy reminders—of the necessary conciliations of be¬ 
nevolence and the trivial jests which every American audience 
demands. And so I congratulate myself whenever I have 
withstood the temptation—and there is always a temptation—to 
bring these epideictic affairs of my own before a wider public, 
one that is not moved to sympathy by the living presence of the 
performer. They are things that perish with the using, or ought 
to perish with the using. One such praelection was extorted 
from me some months ago, and, in order to acquit myself of 
what seemed an inevitable duty without unnecessary interruption 
of my regular work, I took for my text a book which has had 
a certain vogue among those who have a vague fancy for Greek 
and like to have their predilection justified, like to have some 
professional scholar tell them what to think, but more particularly 
what to say, when they encounter the sneers of those who 
regard this whole line of studies as obsolete. But before I had 
completed my task, I bethought me of reading the criticisms 
that had been made of Mr. Livingstone’s volume, The Greek 
Genius and Its Meaning to Us , and found that the work had been 
satisfactorily disposed of by those organs of opinion for which 
I have respect; but it was too late to change my subject, and so 
I set my teeth and said to myself: Si vous y 6tes, comme ie 
pense, donnez un peu plus de vol6e & vos cloches—memorable 
words addressed to an ancient and ineffectual performer in one 
of Balzac’s Contes Drdlatiques, unread by me for fifty odd years. 
So true i& it, as I had urged on a similar occasion (Hellas and 
Hesperia, p. 84), that the words that come up to us in time of 
stress are not always the words of the mother-tongue. In short, 
I was in for it, and did my best under the circumstances. And 
there the thing rested, and I bade my little discourse keep com¬ 
pany with my other temporary trumperies. The long vacation 
came on. All my arrangements for the Journal had been made, 
and, like the man in Blair’s Grave, I was sitting at ease in my 
possessions, when I received an intimation that one of my re- 
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viewers might fail me. I did not * run to each avenue and shriek 
for help'—a vain proceeding at that period of the year—but in 
order to fill the possible gap I executed myself and made a 
summary of my rejected address, which I thought might serve 
as a review. Meantime the danger passed, and I was left with 
another time-wasting performance on my hands; but as in its 
revised form it was meant for publication, I consign it to its 
doom and give it a place among the unconsidered trifles of 
Brief Mention . 


Hardly a number of the Journal appears without some fling at 
translations and translators, ungenerous flings, as some may deem 
them; but I am jealous, and jealousy is cruel as the grave. 
Similar is my attitude towards books concerning the Greek 
genius, which are multiplying like translations, and like transla¬ 
tions set my nerves quivering. Neither class of performances 
do I look at except under dire compulsion such as forced me to 
read Mr. Livingstone’s volume, which has found its public. 


The book is clever—cleverness is even cheaper now than bel 
esprit was in Molifcre’s time—il n’ y a rien & meilleur march6 
que le bel esprit maintenant—but it is an inexpressibly irritating 
book to a man of my make-up. There is too much kowtowing 
in it. By reason of a long life of study and an environment that 
makes for personal independence, I am averse to any form of 
kowtowing, and while the whole world was making obeisance to 
that deft manufacturer of counters that passed current for coin 
of the realm, Matthew Arnold, I did*not hesitate to object to such 
phrases as ‘ Conduct is three-fourths of life ’, whereas it is the 
whole of life—if indeed life is Blot (A. J. P. XI 126); and I am 
sorry that my friend Professor Goodell has accepted Matthew 
Arnold’s definition of poetry as a criticism of life. Poetry is a 
criticism of life, but it is so much else. Matthew Arnold having 
had his day, Mr. Livingstone kowtows now to Nietzsche, who 
is all the rage, now to the Heavenly Twins after this fashion. 

‘ In Germany ’, he says, ‘ Professor von Wilamowitz-MoellendorfF 
(I miss the Ulrich), in England Professor Murray, have entered 
into the Greek mind to a degree impossible to previous genera¬ 
tions ’—generations to which I belong. Now, I yield to no one • 
in my admiration of both these Hellenists; I am grateful to them 
both, but not to the extent of prostration, and I should not have 
bracketed them as Mr. Livingstone has done. 1 Castor gaudet 
equis', and Gilbert Murray’s poetical genius suggests a Pega- 
sean parallel, and pugnis is not inappropriate to Wilamowitz; 
but the Berlin scholar ought to stand alone. 
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No doubt the process of the ages brings with it a fuller appre¬ 
ciation of Hellenism, and of this process Wilamowitz and Gilbert 
Murray, each in his kind and degree, are conspicuous interpre¬ 
ters; but, after all, in the interest of the rank and hie of Hellenists 
I maintain that the relation of the Grecian to things Greek is 
personal (A. J. P. XXXIII 305). The old scholar who loved 
Greek before Wilamowitz was born, who preached the glory of 
Greece when Gilbert Murray was in his cradle, finds it hard to 
kiss his hand to new luminaries—a proceeding forbidden in the 
Bible—though, to be sure, the Udalricium sidus 1 can hardly be 
called a new luminary. It was in this spirit of independence that 
I took for the title of the discourse I am now editing. ‘ The 
Wooing of Roxane ’, and compared myself to the inarticulate 
Chr6tien of Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac—Chr6tien who loved 
Roxane with every fibre of his healthy being, and must have 
chafed when his fellow-admirer expressed his feelings so much 
better than he himself could have done. How I rejoiced when 
Chretien achieved the kiss of which Cyrano only caught the air 
when it was blown to him! In order to grow old gracefully, we 
are told, it is necessary to be a little behind the fashion, and yet 
in espousing the cause of Chr6tien against Cyrano I might 
consider myself as up-to-date, for in a figure I am pleading the 
cause of intuition against intellection. Still, if I am up-to-date, it 
is because of the inevitable cycle in ways of thinking. The same 
old issues recur, as the same old jokes recur, and the problem of 
the universe is a new edition of Hierokles, which I read seventy 
odd years ago in the Graeca Minora. Only the type is not so 
clear as the old, the ink is not so black. The grammarian, the 
student of rhetoric, encounter the same antitheses everywhere. 
Herakleitos, to adapt an old illustration of my own,’ with his 
eternal flux is &>?, is ‘ how', and answers to the impressionist. 
Parmenides with his everlastihg one is Sn, is ‘ that *, and answers 
to the idealist. The sophists juggle with * how ’ and * that the 
artists in speech put it for or* to avoid the yawn between two 
vowels, and bid philosophic systems go hang. Even Plato, who 
begins with dij\o* on, winds up with dijAor «>r. Impressionism 
wins the day. Dionysios, the pedantic teacher of rhetoric, Dio- 
nysios, Usener’s magistellus, analyzes all his orators. Lysias, for 
instance, he tells us, has all the virtues of style, purity of diction, 
clearness, conciseness, vividness. The arrangement of his narra¬ 
tive is faultless; he knows how to assume the character of the 
speaker, and touches the r 61 e he assumes with sympathy; but 
after all this analysis, Dionysios is forced to declare that in a 
question of genuineness he has to rest his judgment on an inde¬ 
finable x<ipir, that \apit, which in the case of Demosthenes, be- 

1 In my youth the planet Uranus was still called Georgium sidus— a loath¬ 
some piece of snobbery. 

• A. J. P. XXVIII 354. Comp. X 47a. 
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comes a still more untranslatable afoapnp *ap<f. 1° point of fact 
he sorts his orators by a sense that is more subtle than the pro¬ 
cesses of chemical analysis; and thus we arrive at a conclusion 
which is supposed to be the last word of modern thought, and 
when we arrive, we find that we are living with Walt Whitman’s 
animals who do not analyze, we find that it behooves ns to worship 
and fall down and kneel before the Egyptian. Anubis, to whom 
the world is a smell-scape. 


But really this is nothing new to me. Many years ago 1 
insisted that the way to understand Pindar lay through synthe¬ 
sis, not through analysis. Keeping step with genius is a subtle 
process. All keeping step is subtle, and the advocate of impres¬ 
sion against intellection might quote Livingstone to his purpose, 
for Livingstone agrees with all the fashionables in turn. Now 
he is an analyst, anon an impressionist and if it were worth 
while I could make him plead with me the case of Chr6tien 
against Cyrano. Only it is distinctly not worth while. One of 
our foremost Pindaric scholars, Fraccaroli, has advocated the 
doctrine that Greek poetry began to decline when consciousness 
came in (A. J. P. XV 503); and one of his compatriots, Bodrero 
(A. J. P. XXXI no), maintains that the coming of Sokrates was 
the downfall of the true philosophy of life, and evidently has no 
more respect for the son of Sophroniskos intellectually than old 
Cato had politically, and Mr. Livingstone seems to be of the 
same mind—the Nietzschian mind. The true Greek genius 
reveals itself in the early period. And then he proceeds to 
analyze what is unanalyzable, and presents us with a number of 
Notes of Hellenism. Somehow he reminds one of the Sylva 
Nuptialis of Nevizan, a poem well known to students of such 
matters. I am not a student of such matters, but I happen to 
have a copy, and I was amused to find not long ago in a lending 
library intended for virgins and boys a French translation of the 
same poem. It is a poem in which the thirty points of female 
beauty are catalogued with an unsparing minuteness that re¬ 
minds one of Alkiphron (1, 39). This production of Nevizan’s, 
by the way, came up to my mind again the other day, when I 
read how a young woman in one of those eugenic debates now so 
common claimed for herself physical perfection. But despite 
eugenics, people will not mate on that basis, and I bethought 
myself of what Mrs. Humphry Ward says in one of her novels, 
if they may be called novels, that a woman may have all the 
endowments that could make the ideal wife for such and such a 
man; and then comes along a girl that has a way with her, and 
that girl triumphs over the embodiment of all these admirable 
qualifications. 
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Now, Hellas is to me the girl that has a way with her, and I 
don't want her physical and moral and intellectual charms cata¬ 
logued by Mr. Livingstone or any other writer. According to 
Mr. Murray’s deliverance, in the Yale Review , Vol. II, No. 
2, The Tradition of Greek Literature, these charms are largely 
to be divined. They are not all revealed in the literature that we 
possess, for, as he urges, we are unhappily dependent on the 
selection made by unqualified persons of a later day—monks and 
the like—so that the true springs of Hellenic beauty are to be 
discovered only by the divining rod of poetical geniuses—such 
as Mr. Murray himself. Let us thank God that something is left 
for us poor moderns. 


But that is an aspect of the problem of Hellenism that is not 
discussed by Mr. Livingstone, and would hardly be discussed 
by him at any rate, as he has narrowed his range to the earlier 
period, to what he considers the characteristic period; and it is 
in this domain that he undertakes to circulate his Notes of Hel- 
lenism. Of course, it may seem strange that I should object to 
this, for I am a determined analyst, and I have described my 
proper occupation as the chemical analysis of Greek style. And, 
which is worse, some years ago I wrote a chapter on Americanism 
and Hellenism, in which I claimed for Americans all, or nearly all, 
the characteristics of the ancient Greeks of Mr. Livingstone’s 
(and Nietzsche’s) best period. Here are Mr. Livingstone’s 
headings: The Note of Beauty, The Note of Freedom, The Note 
of Directness, The Note of Humanism, The Notes of Sanity and 
Manysidedness. Now, we Americans are free, we are direct, we 
are full of a kindly humanity—no people more so. We are sane, 
too sane to be taken in by Mr. Livingstone’s catch-words. 
We are manysided, and if one misses the note of beauty, what 
race of men ever made greater sacrifices to achieve the vision of 
beauty than we Americans? The poor school-teacher scrapes 
together all her living for a sight of the wonders of art and nature 
on the other side of the Atlantic, to the immense surprise of 
Europeans themselves and the immense profit of hotel-keepers. 
And if this were not enough, M. Bergson has recently given us 
a certificate exchangeable for the Note of Beauty. 


But all this analysis is in vain, and my own analysis was not 
very seriously meant. The chapter may be set down as one 
of my elaborate jests, and I was frank enough to say at the outset 
that I was at a loss to characterize Americans. It was plain 
enough that I did not pin my faith to the three apostles of Amer¬ 
icanism there cited—Professor Brander Matthews, Dr. Henry 
van Dyke, and President Butler. Of these Professor van Dyke, 
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although his special mission to Europe was to tell Europeans 
what manner of men we Americans are, nevertheless omitted 
two of the most salient characteristics of our people, ‘ our peculiar 
versatility and temperamental resiliency ’, to use the elegant 
language of a reviewer in the Nation. Sooth to say, I should 
not have had the courage to carry out my somewhat sophistic 
parallel, if I had read the following account of an interview 
between M. Paul Bourget, who explored America some years 
ago, and Mark Twain—American of Americans. 

'There isn't’, Mr. Clemens is reported to have said, 'there isn’t a single 
human characteristic that can be safely labelled American: there isn’t a 
single human ambition or religious trend or drift of thought, or peculiarity 
of education, or code of principles, or breed of folly, or style of conversation, 
or preference for a particular subject for discussion, or form of legs or trunk 
or head or face or expression or complexion or gait or dress or manners or 
disposition or any other human detail inside or outside that can rationally be 
generalized as American 

What Mark Twain has said of America and Americans may be 
made to apply to Hellas and the Hellenes, and he who should 
scrutinize closely Mr. Livingstone’s characteristic of the Greek 
genius will find that there is no consistency in his doctrine, that 
he tries to be on both sides of the fence at the same time. Our 
pilot’s boat yaws frightfully. The trouble about Mr. Livingstone 
is the trouble that affects many persons imperfectly acquainted 
with Greek. They mistake silences of language for absences of 
character. A flagrant instance of this is the footnote in which he 
tells us that there is no recognition of personality among the 
Greek thinkers—-just a faint trace of it somewhere in Aristotle— 
a remark which I have dealt with in a recent Brief Mention 
(XXXIV 233). He might as well abandon the note of humanism, 
because the Greeks had no word for humanism, as writers on 

* Humanitat ’ have pointed out But that would be quite in line 
with the charge brought against the French that they have no 

* home ’ because they have only ‘ foyer ’ and ‘ chez soi ’; but they 
have the thing in a deeper, truer sense, and guard it with more 
jealous love, than the Briton who packs off his boys to school 
at the earliest possible date. How often does * humanity ’ occur 
in Shakespeare, whom Mr. Livingstone has credited with 
Wordsworth’s * Still, sad music ofhumanity ’? Failing to punctu¬ 
ate, 1 ‘still, sad’ he has left me still sad at the spectacle of the 

. gyrations of this interpreter of the Greek genius. Euripides, the 
human, is still Euripides the human, though we can't translate Mrs. 
Browning’s epithet into Greek. Mr. Livingstone makes merry 
over those cramped intellects, those befogged brains that after 
ten years’ study cannot give any account of the characteristics 

1 Oddly enough the same failure to punctuate occurs in A. J. P. XXXIII 
480,1. 39. I am sorry that I cannot lay hands on a special monograph con¬ 
cerning the oxymora of the Lake School, in which 'still music’ would 
naturally figure. 
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of the Hellenes, except that the Greeks did not have the same 
appreciation of scenery that moderns have. He laughs at this 
solitary characteristic, but does not stop to shew that the same 
thing is in line with his own method. Solvitur ambulando. A 
visit to the sites of Greek temples would forever dispel such 
nonsense. But comment on all Mr. Livingstone’s pronounce¬ 
ments would carry me over the whole field of Hellenism, and as 
he is preaching the same gospel that I have preached for more 
than half a century, I ought to be as generous as St. Paul tried to 
be in like case. 


So much for Greek, for it is indeed ungracious in these days, 
when the love of many waxes lukewarm, to find fault with any 
encomiast of Hellenic studies; but one more protest must be 
entered. Greek is not to be extolled to the disparagement of 
Latin, and Mr. Livingstone’s outgivings as to the Latin lan¬ 
guage and Roman literature have aroused in me such feelings of 
resentment as are not yet outworn. The classics were to have 
been my avocation, not my vocation. Perhaps they are still, but 
whilst I adored Greek from my early childhood, it was some¬ 
thing to be adored, not to be mastered, as it is yet; and when the 
question of livelihood came up, Latin was to have been the busi¬ 
ness of my life. But it turned out otherwise. Still there was 
great joy in my Latin work, and I * nourished a youth sublime ’— 
in human life nothing but youth is sublime—on both Latin and 
Greek poetry; and the Latin nourishment stood me in good 
stead during the darkest days, which were also the noblest days, 
of a long life—the days when the elect among the combatants 
North and South lived on a plane lifted far above the mean¬ 
nesses of to-day. And so I brush Mr. Livingstone’s sneer at 
the Roman poets aside. Grecian as I am, I would not give them 
up for any resuscitated Alexandrians, and when, now many years 
ago, Mr. Postgate, A. J. P. IV (1883) 209, called Ovid an inferior 
Cicero in verse, I resented the characteristic as I afterwards re¬ 
sented Daudet’s criticism: £a un poete? Tout au plus de 1’infan- 
terie mont6e. Meantime Cicero has come back (A. J. P. XVIII 
242), and the nimium amator ingenii sui has struck chords in 
me that have never ceased to vibrate. Just after the war I was 
called on more than once out of the depths of the gloom and 
defilement of the reconstruction period for inscriptions in honour 
of the loved and lost, and responding to the cry‘Sculpe que- 
relam ’ for a monument to the memory of the lads of one Virginia 
school, I bade the head-master carve upon the tablet, 

<Hi>bene pro patria com patriaqoe iacent, 

the lament of Briseis for her brothers in the Heroides. That note 
of despair has been lost in the louder music of our new nation¬ 
ality, but it lingered long; and when shortly afterward (1867) I 
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sought to build up the waste places of my people in the humble 
ways of educational endeavour, I set down as a fitting example of 
the nominative of the infinitive, 


Non tam turpe fait vinci quam contendiase decorum eat. 

I 

All that is left of it to-day is 4 contendisse decorum est ’; and 
when I read the other day that there is to be a monument in 
honour of the Yale men who fell in the war, whether on the Union 
or on the Confederate side, I said to myself: What better motto 
for the joint monument than the 4 contendisse decorum est * of the 
4 inferior Cicero in verse ’, 4 the mounted infantryman ’ among the 
winged brotherhood ? 


Among the articles summarized by Meltzer 1 that have passed 
over into the Brugmann-Thumb Syntax is one on the subject of 
gender, a subject of perennial interest (IGF XXIV 62-69), on 
which I have had something to say from time to time; e. g., 
A. J.P. XXV hi, XXVII 361. Years ago Brugmann set his face 
against fanciful attempts to explain grammatical gender by 
natural gender, and the paper under consideration is a reinforce¬ 
ment of his famous Princeton discourse. Here as there analogy 
is shewn to be the potent solvent of such problems as the feminines 
of the second declension. fj Imrot , 4 cavalry ’, is followed by 17 
KdfiTiXot , 4 camelry and both are due to the feminine collectives— 
If dcrn-tf, 4 the shield-corps ’, 17 alxw 1 the spear-corps \ and the like. 
Of course, to a person of my ill-regulated fancy, for which I have 
been sharply rebuked even in the domain of poetry, in which 
fancy may be supposed to have some scope (A. J. P. XIV 501), 
the sexual element will not down; a feminine collective is a mother 
(S. C. G. 41), and the primal institution of matriarchy comes to 
the front (see Farnsworth’s Uncle and Nephew in the Old 
French Chansons de Ges/e). And in these days when sexual 
hygiene is freely discussed in mixed companies of men and 
women, I might have no hesitation in taking up the subject again 
from my point of view. But Meltzer has pronounced Brug- 
mann’s paper a model, a gem, 4 eine kleine Perle and I do not 
wish to be classed among the parishioners of Pater Brey, on 
whom pearls were thrown away ; and what I have to say here is 
really a glorification of analogy, and so far forth an acceptance 
of Brugmann’s doctrine. Great indeed is the goddess Analogy, 
but the instances of her power I am about to adduce lie in the 
opposite direction to that which Brugmann has taken; they are 
samples of the way in which the termination has been too potent 
for the grammar, the way in which scholars—and not those of 
the lowest rank—have yielded to the spell of the final syllable. 

1 Jahresbericht 1904-iqio. Cf. A. J. P. XXXIV 370. 
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And while Brugmann is explaining the way in which the mas¬ 
culine nouns come to be used as feminines, the same nouns are 
quietly restored to the masculine ranks. I call no names. I 
might cite the great work of a first-class grammatical authority 
in which 17 Hit figures as 6 Hot, and my eyes have seen 1 hie 
Peloponnesus * hie periodus', and *hie supellex ’, in conformity 
with the rule ‘ Masculine are nouns in -ex The latest example 
of this deviation occurs in the writings of an illustrious Pindarist, 
who has emended an epigram of Simonides (A. P. XIII 10, 5) 
by changing (adiy in 'ladpnl {aQia to (a 6 *a. * Der Isthmos’, he 

says confidently,' ist kein Femininum *. Alas, it is 17 ’1 a 6 pot over 
and over again in Pindar, O. 7, 8; 8, 89; and in I. i, 32, we find 
*l<r6p6t fad*a, the very adjective emended. The usage seems to 
have been a local one, and while tlaodot will occur to everyone 
as a sufficient analogy, yi<fivpa might suggest itself to others, for 
y*<t>vpa is Pindaric for the Isthmus of Corinth. Compare N. 6, 
40: rrirrov y«<f>vpa t and I. 3» 3 ^ * y*<pvpa» nom ado. The gender 

seems to me not inappropriate to the genius of the place, the 
home of the ltp6dov\oi and Pindar’s rroXv£c rat rtdndtt ap(f)lno\oi Undovt. 
The Isthmus was a ‘ gateway and the symbolism of gate-money 
would readily be understood by those who have ever peeped into 
the Sunday-school literature that has gathered about the Hebrew 
Daleth. But ov navrbt avbpot tit Kd/xr^or 6 trXovc , and in Athens 

a more abundant entrance is indicated by Menander’s successful 
rival: f/ BCpa ’or’ av«^yptrrj. tit ojSoXdr* tltrrrtfdrjaov (Philemon 4* 4 M.). 
The Isthmus was a door. At all events sexual imagery would 
have spared the world in this case an unnecessary conjecture, 
and that is something gained; and not only so, but it would have 
confirmed thehW etymology of I<r6p6t, despite the ‘digammated’ 
*l tr$ft 6 t of the Isthmians. 


As I write, the cable brings the news of the death of Robinson 
Ellis. Not many weeks have passed since he put forth one of 
his lectures—* nourished * lectures were they all—so that he must 
have worked on to the end, a lesson to those who need it. To 
the world at large he was the great editor of Catullus, though be 
edited so much else. To me he was a sympathetic friend and a 
generous helper in giving the American Journal of Philology the 
professional stamp, not yet effaced by the fantasies of Brief 
Mention ; and as a manner of memorial I give here a list of what 
he wrote for the Journal, and another list of the reviews conse¬ 
crated to his work: 

I 389-401: The Neapolitanns of Propertius. 

II 411-424: On the Fragments of Sophocles. 

III 485: Review of Buecheler’s Petronii Satirae et Liber Priape- 

orum. 

IV sio-ati: Coniectarae Babrianae. 

V 1—15 ; 145-163: On the Elegies of Maximianus. 
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VI 285-395; Remarks on Vol. II of Kock’s Comicorum Atticorum 

Fragments. 

VII 224-227: Corrections in the Text of Partbenius. 

310-324: Phillips Glossary. 

239-243: Review of Plessis’ £tudes Critiques sur Properce. 

88- 91: Review of Schenkl’s Calpurnii et Nemesiani Bucolica. 
VIII 1- 14: On some Disputed Passages of the Ciris. 

399-414: Further Notes on the Ciris. 

IX 474: Elegia in Maecenatem, 61, 2. 

362-363: Review of Rubensohn's Crinagoras. 

265-373: Enoch of Ascoli’s MS of the Elegia in Maecenatem. 

X 159-164: A Contribution to the History of the Transmission of 

Classical Literature in the'Middle Ages, from Oxford 
MSS. 

208-209: Two Conjectures on the Dirae and Lydia. 

XI 1- 15: The Dirae of Valerius Cato. 

* 37 - 144 : Suggestions on the 3d Vol. of Kock’s Fragments Comico¬ 
rum Atticorum. 

357: Ciris, 470-473. 

XII 348-349: Callim. Lauacr. Pallad., 93-97. 

481-485: Ad nova fragments Antiopes. 

XIII 343-348: Ovidiana. 

XIV 350-361: Suggestions on some epigrams of the 3d Vol. of Didot- 

Cougny’s edition of the Anthologia Palatina. 

XV 233-335: Review of BrOring, Quaestiones Maximianeae. 

469-494: New Suggestions on the Ciris. 

XVI 498-506: Review of Herwerden’s "Evpiiridov 'EA kv^ and Jerram’s 

Euripides, Helena. 

XXI 76- 77: Notes on the Recently Discovered Elegy of Poseidippus. 
XXIII 204-206: New Conjectures on Parthenius* irepl kpurinuv irad/j/Iaruv. 
XXVI437-440: Culex, 367, 8 and Ciris, 66. 

XXIX 178-185: Notes and Suggestions on Lefebvre’s Comedies of Men¬ 
ander. 


Reviews: 

III 86- 89: Gildersleeve’s Review of Ellis’s P. Ovidii Nasonis Ibis. 

VI 229^230: Warren’s review of Ellis’s Anecdota Oxoniensia. 

IX 359-362: Ashburner’s review of Ellis’s Fables of Avianus. 

XI 93- 95 : Klapp’s review of Ellis’s Catullus. 

XIII 101-103: Warren’s review of Ellis’s Noctes Manilianae sive disser- 

tationes in Astronomica Manilii. 

XXV 357 flf. ; Brief Mention of Ellis’s Correspondence of Fronto and 

Marcus Aurelius. 

XXX 360: Brief Mention of Ellis on Latin. 


Long before I knew him personally, I was much stirred by 
his translation of Catullus in the metres of the original. This 
was in my own translating days, before I had realized the hope* 
lessness of translation, at least for myself; and 1 was naturally 
much interested in comparing my handiwork with his. In 1880, 
one of my memorable years, I went abroad in the interest of the 
Journal, and for the first time came into personal relations with 
English classicists; and the early numbers of the Journal shew 
that I had succeeded in enlisting the help of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge scholars of mark. Of the classical men whom I met 
during that summer, Robinson Ellis gave me the most cordial 
welcome, shewed the deepest interest in my project, and proved 
to be the most conspicuous and steadfast contributor to the work 
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that has absorbed so much of my time and energy. After my 
return we exchanged letters from time to time until of late years, 
when his eyes failed, and he ceased to send me those marvellous 
specimens of chirography, which by reason of the minuteness 
and intricacy of the characters were as perilous to the eyesight 
of others as his incessant reading of manuscripts had been to his 
own. A man who could illustrate a Latin commentary by a 
reference to Brer Rabbit cannot be said to have been out of touch 
with our times, and yet I have always felt as if I had been 
privileged to know one of the great scholars of the past, with 
their bewildering wealth of first-hand knowledge and their im¬ 
mediate vision. His interpretations often seemed to be fanciful, 
his conjectures too acute to be convincing, but the massiveness 
and the genuineness of his learning held my critical temper in 
check; and I shall cherish the memory of his friendship as a 
precious possession. Two visions of my kind host, my sympa¬ 
thetic correspondent, abide in my chamber of imagery. One as 
he sat in his rooms poring over a yellow parchment MS. lighted 
by two candles. No figure more like one of the pictures of those 
large-limbed scholars of the old days whom he delighted to 
honour. ‘A book-worm, a candle-waster 11 he would have been 
called by the wits of the spacious times of great Elizabeth, 
to which he seemed to belong. The other as he stood in a 
pouring rain, over against the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, 
and recite.d to me pages of Petronius, not contained in the Cena 
Trimalchionis of the Satyricon. His last lecture was on the 
Amores of Ovid. Vast, varied, and vivid was his knowledge of 
those ranges of antique life and literature, and he would not have 

disdained the association of his name with that of Peter Burmann. 

♦ 


W. A. M.: Cicero says, to be sure, in his hurried letter to his 
brother Quintus (II 9, 3) that the poem of Lucretius bad inge- 
nium and ars, and Suetonius (p. 38 R.), that Cicero * emended' 
it; but if there was anything that Cicero despised it was Epicu¬ 
reanism and all its literary works, and there is no other evidence 
that he ever read Lucretius or took other contemporary poets 
seriously. And yet, if he was asked to launch the dead poet’s 
work—a tribute to his good nature and reputation (Pliny, Ep. 
Ill 13)—the natural thing for him to do would have been to turn 
the job over to Tiro, his man of all work. And this I think he 
did : Tiro put the book together and published it, and the great 
orator got the credit. This is the only solution that gives me any 
peace of mind in this much debated matter. Lersch had some¬ 
what the same opinion many years ago {Rom.. Diorthosen 19). 

1 Comp. Ben Jonson, Cynthia's Revels III 2. 
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Reply to Professor Kent (A. J. P. XXXIV, 315-321). 

Sir: If Professor Kent—whose bibliographic zeal and scholarly 
enthusiasm I highly regard—had conducted his first preliminary 
studies on Lucilius’ 1 and ei rules (AJP. 32, 272-293) under the 
good guidance of the concluding sentiment of his second paper 
neither article could ever have been written. Had he but read 
to the end the text of Ter. Scaurus ( aetate Hadriani ) to whom 
we owe the quatrain that has troubled him he would have met 
a passage—which, with its authenticity of 1800 years, he seems 
to have overlooked, even after I cited it for him in AJP. 33, 315,. 
§ 10—a passage plainly certifying the absolute correctness, et 
literatim et punctuatim , of the quatrain as diplomatically printed 
by Goetz and Schoell in their Varro (p. 207): 

m<e> ilie 1 hominum, duo m<e>ilia, item hue E utroque 

opus, m<e>il[l]e<s>, 

m<e>ilitiam, tenues I: pilam in qua lusimus; pilum, 
quo piso, tenues; si plura haec feceris pita, 
quae iacimus, addes E, peila 1 ut plenius fiat. 

A dozen pages off in Keil (p. 32)—but on the next page in 
Goetz and Schoell, who attribute the words ultimately to Varro— 
Scaurus picks up again the “ plural rule ” and writes: 

si autem cum eadem [i] * littera aliud breve aliud longum est, ut ilia [et] * 
pile, apices ibi poni debent, ubi [hjisdem litteris alia atque alia res designatur, 
ut vlnit et venit, iret et aret, llgit et legit cetera<^ue his similia; super I 
tamen litteram apex non ponitur: melius enim I <in> pila in longum pro* 
ducetur. 

If language means anything the words ilia pila in this context 
refer to the Lucilian quatrain, and objectively certify that Lucilius 
wrote here not only a pila but a plla(m), and pUa(m) objectively 


1 Varro's charge (AJP. 33,314) of inconsistency in the application of the 
plural rule (ib. 313, § 5) applies on the face of things chiefly to the singular, 
albeit very large plural, meille\ but probably did include a censure of Lucilius 
for extending the rule for the plural termination -ei to other syllables (meilia 
peila). Keil must have been right in supplying for Varro-Scaurus as follows 
(7. 18. 12); cum alioqui i non aliud in singulari quam <in plurali neque aliud 
in media> quam in extrema syllaba sonet, etc. 

1 The excision of i is quite acceptable, but it is more than likely that we 
should read ilia <ptla> et pita , to conform to venit et v/nit (better than v/nit 
et venit) later on. 
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(i. e. metrically) certifies l before it, 1 which certifies in turn that 
tenues I 1 refers to pila{m). The phrasing tenues l pila(m) t etc. 
is further objectively certified by the chiastic antithesis of the 
cola tenues 1 1 pilam in qua lusimus X pilum quo piso tenues 
(type abc X c'(b') a*; or, if we read piso <I> 1 tenues, c'b'a). 
Now the certification of tenues i pilaini) fixes the reference of 
item hue E to w* <^> iles m<e> liiiam and item certifies to 
m<ie'>ille m<e> ilia. Incidentally, pila proves lusimus * and 
by merely allowing him a characteristically Latin tense usage 
vindicates for Lucilius a bit of poesy, an allusion to “ auld lang 
syne ”, that Professor Kent deems queer. 

Those who interpret the Lucilian i/ei rules as mnemonic can 
realize in all of his examples the “plural-collective rule” (33, 
313, § 10; 315, § 11), and have no occasion to challenge the 
substantial correctness of the orthographical tradition behind 
the rules for final syllables. In not following the early epigraphic 
orthography of miles {mille not being so determined) Lucilius 
deviates from the correct tradition; and as Varro, who was doing 
his spellings at school less than a decade after the probable 
publication (33, 312) of Lucilius’ rules, criticizes him (supra fn. 1) 
for using ei in singulars and <in medial as well as> in final 
syllables—a criticism as applicable to meiles and peilia as to 
meille —we have no warrant to ascribe to Lucilius any further 
motive than to arrange mnemonics in terms of the “plural- 
collective rule”. I may again call attention to the probable 
bearings of the “ meilitary rule ” (33, 316), which was taking 
root as early as Vel. Longus (ap. Marx II 134). 

But a correct tradition of derivation may lie behind Lucilius’ 
grouping of meiles with meille , for we have no ground for 
suspecting either the historical correctness or the post-Lucilian 
origin of Varro’s statement (33, 315) that 1000 men per tribe 
constituted the original legion of 3000. And thence Varro 
derived miles from mille . Further efi Mommsen on the decimal 
political units of the primitive Roman burgesses (Hist, of Rome 
1, p. 101), and again Mommsen defines mil-es as ‘tauseod- 

1 That a Roman actually engaged in contrasting 1 brevis with I longa (i. e. 
"tall I") pronounced and was always bound to pronounce the designation of 
I by the name of I were past belief. Moreover, as we actually have the tall 
I on stone as early as 646 a. u. c. (v. Christiansen de apicibus, p. 28), only a 
decade after Lucilius wrote his rules, it was doubtless open to him to write in 
his text 1 and I, and that by a graphic symbolism so obvious that it may be 
as old as Plautus (see Lindsay L. L., p. 10), even though the stone-cutters left 
this schoolroom invention so long unused. 

• This (b') is the I of pilum as heard after l pila{m). Cf. Virgil, G. 1. 299 
nudus aray,sere nudus (type abXb'a), elliptical for (agros) n. a.ys. n. ( agros )= 
(a)bcXc'b(a). 

* Professor Kent actually emended pilam in qua lusimus to pilam in qua 
pinsimus , in spite of the express statement of Mar. Victorious (ap. Marx II, 
p. 134) that Vel. Longus changed pilum to pila *concinnitatis causa*, so that 
when Longus writes pila in quapinsitur we really know that he substituted 
this for Lucilius’ own pilum quo piso (see 33, 315 fn. 2). 
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ganger \ The decimal organization of the army is shown by the 

title of the cenlurio (from cent\un-f\urto =* huodred-ruler see 
Fay, Bull. Univ. of Texas, No. 263, p. 43). 

May I call attention, at the end, pro domo mta , to the corroboration of my 
claim of genetic relationship between fUlum 'pestle' and peila 'javelins' by 
Kropatschek’s demonstration (ap. AJP. 34, 319*) on archaeological and 
historical grounds of the same relationship? 1 

Ehrlich's claim of pre-Latin -I from -ei (34, 320) was also staked out by me 
in 33. 313; and in an essay of March, 1911, (now in type for IF.) I took the 
position that in pre-Latin hums (whence we best explain the humus paradigm) 
-t was from -At (in x a f l ~ a ‘)> because it was an iambic word. In an essay of 
the same period, still unpublished, I maintained that the -i of Brundis{i)ti 
represented an IE. reduction of -(Y)ltl. Thus much to establish my entire 
independence of Ehrlich as regards the final >i diphthongs in Latin. 

Edwin W. Fay. 

Umivxbsitt or Texas. 

1 Lexical development is infinitely rough, infinitely subtle. Thus Eng. 
pounds—' uses a pestle’, but also ' fires a heavy shot’; rod = ‘ shaft of a spear' 
(Oxf. Diet. s. v. III 8), but also ' small piece of wood <spillikin> used in 
calculating’ (ib. II 6b). Cf. sAnavov 'axe, pestle’. The Etruscan pilum 
pro f/erratum (BlQmner, Techn. 1.19), working in a tubular ' mortar ’, must 
have been quite javelin-like. As to taking peila for the plural of pilum we 
may ponder on Fr. ciseau 'chisel': ciseaux 'scissors’; or on Eng. drawers 
(plur. tantum): drawer. 
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